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PREFACE. 

This  book  has  been  written  at  the  invitation  of  the. 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  to  describe 
the  Life  and  Work  of  Dr.  Martineau  in  briefer  compass 
than  was  possible  to  his  first  biographers.  The  many* 
sided  activity  of  his  unusually  long  career  touched 
contemporary  thought  at  various  points ;  and  he  became 
widely  known  through  English-speaking  lands  as  one  c^ 
the  leading  champicms  of  a  spiritual  rel^on,  from  whom 
men  of  aU  churches  might  have  something  to  learn. 
Moreover,  for  the  new  generation  of  the  household  of 
faith,  with  which  Dr.  Martineau  was  associated  to  his 
latest  days,  it  seemed  desirable  to  relate  in  some  detail 
the  story  of  the  change  effected  chiefly  by  his  genius 
operating  on  the  theological,  philosophical,  and  scientific 
development  of  his  time.  On  the  organised  expression 
of  this  change  he  bestowed  long  and  earnest  attention, 
and  the  history  of  English  Unitarianism  as  a  mode  of 
religious  belief  and  life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  him.  Readers  who  find  such 
topics  of  less  interest,  because  the  area  of  their  apphcation 
is  small,  can  easily  pass  over  the  chapters  in  whidi  they 
are  presented. 

My  obligations  to  the  two  volumes  of  The  Life  and 
Letters,  by  Principal  Drummond  and  Prof.  Upton,  of 
course  far  exceed  the  references  on  the  printed  page. 
They  first  told  a  continuous  story,  and  made  possible 
such  a  supplemental  study  as  is  here  offered.  To  Prin- 
cipal  Dnunmond  I  am  further  indebted  loic  copies  of 
the  letters  to  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe  (son  of  ih&  poet 
Crabbe)  which  came  into  his  possession  after  the  Life 
was  published :  and  Prof.  Upton  kindly  handed  to  me 
the  printed  extract  from  the  Publications  of  the  G)lonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  vi.,  containing  the  letters 
to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  which  became  available  in  the 
same  way.    Prof.  Upton  also  read  most  of  the  MS., 
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and  permitted  me  to  discuss  some  questions  of  philo- 
sophical interpretation  with  him. 

From  the  family  of  Dr.  Martineau  I  received  every 
help,  as  they  gave  me  the  freest  access  to  aU  papers 
and  correspondence  hitherto  unused ;  and  even  entrusted 
to  me  an  irregular  diary  of  Mrs.  Maxtineau  (1828-1846), 
written  in  a  shorthand  which,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
I  was  able  to  read.^  This  diary  contained  copies  of 
several  very  interesting  letters  from  1840  onwards.  The 

Eractised  eyes  of  the  Misses  Martineau  were  also  most 
elpful  in  the  correction  of  the  press,  and  they  aided 
me  throughout  with  valuable  information  and  suggestions. 
My  sincere  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Messrs. 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.  for  allowing  me  to  cite  some  passages 
from  Dr.  Martineau's  Biographical  Memoranda  already 
printed  in  the  Life.  Others  appear  now  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  gave  kind  permission  to 
quote  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Carlyle ;  Mrs.  Wiley,  of  Chicago, 
and  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Mi£9in  readily  granted  a 
similar  request  for  the  use  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Wiley 
printed  in  the  AUanHc  Monthly,  October,  1900 ;  while 
like  courtesy  was  extended  by  Mr.  Rickett  and  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  and  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  for  an  extract 
from  the  brief  record  of  Dr.  Martineau's  life  in  their 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  portrait  by  Mr.  Emslie 
has  been  reproduced  with  his  friendly  consent. 

Many  friends  have  contributed  to  this  book  by  the 
loan  of  letters,  or  the  recital  of  reminiscences.  The 
Rev.  J.  E.  Od^eis  and  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed  have 
generously  assisted  me  with  constant  advice  in  MS.' 
and  proof :  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Muirhead  gave  willing  and 
valuable  counsel  in  the  last  chapter.  But  the  responsi- 
bility both  for  what  is  said,  and  for  what  is  not  said, 
remains  with  the  writer. 

1  The  letters  of  Mr.  Martineau  to  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  of 
Bristol,  were  in  the  same  script,  which  was  also  employed  tot 
his  sermons  and  lectures. 

J.  E.  C. 
Oxford,  April  6th,  1905. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BARLY  YEARS,  l805-*x82a. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
dty  of  Norwich  was,  in  George  Sorrow's  jud^ent, 
'perhaps  the  most  carious  specimen  extant  of  the 
genuine  old  English  town.*  Its  streets  were  still 
narrow  and  winding;  portions  of  its  old  walls 
stand  even  to  tins  day ;  the  last  of  its  twelve  gate- 
houses was  only  demolished  in  1808.  The  stately 
Norman  cathedral,  with  its  spire  second  only  to 
that  of  Salisbury,  the  massive  buildings  of  the 
Castle,  the  noble  proportions  of  St.  Andrew's  Hall — 
once  the  nave  of  the  Black  Friars'  Church, — ^the 
unusual  number  of  its  parish  churches,  all  bore 
witness  to  its  antiquity,  its  wealth,  and  its  im- 
p<Mtance,  and  justified  the  pride  of  its  citizens.^ 
Many  a  famous  name  had  been  connected  with  it ; 
and  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  it  had 
been  a  centre  for  large  and  important  groups  of 
foreign  immigrants,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Walloon.* 

> 

* '  Norwich  fonnerly  was  one  of  the  first  inannfactarin|  towns 
ia  the  kfaigdom.  ETery  week  large  quantities  of  soods  were 
exported  to  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  the  nuns  of  Italy  and 
Spain  were  dothed  with  the  manufactures  of  the  city.' — Speech 
of  Mr.  Peter  Martineau,  Norwich  Mercury,  May  14,  1850. 

*  See  R.  L.  Poole,  Histarf  of  iks  Hugmenats  of  tk$  Ditpirsiau, 
18S0.  p.  90. 
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2  EARLY  TEARS,  1805-1822  [cH.  i 

I. 

To  Norwich  came  Gaston  Martmeau,  a  suigeon 
of  Dieppe,  when  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685  drove  him  from  his  own  comitry. 
He  belonged  to  the  South-West,  his  father,  j^e 
Martinean,  having  lived  at  Bergerac  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne.  Another  branch  of  the  family 
was  settled  at  Fontenoy  (Yonne),  where  Louis 
Martineau,  wealthy  and  respected,  had  a  son  Denis 
bom  to  him  in  1651,  who  found  refuge  in  Holland 
when  he  could  no  longer  worship  in  his  own  country 
according  to  the  ^th  of  his  fathers.^  They  sprang, 
apparently,  from  a  Romain  Martineau,  of  Landesse, 
living  about  1450,  who  bore  the  title  Sieur  de  Romas, 
and  was  designated  as  *6cuyer*^ 

Among  the  eighty  thousand  exiles  who  poured 
in  to  England  and  Ireland  after  1685,  Gaston 
Martineau  did  not  come  unfriended.  On  the  same 
vessel  was  a  family  named  Pierre,  and  to  a  daughter 
of  this  house,  Marie,  he  was  married  at  Spitalfields 
in  1693.^  There  his  first  child  was  baptized  in 
1694.  A  year  later  he  was  estabhshed  at  Norwich, 
and  the  records  of  the  Walloon  Church  in  1695 
show  him  the  father  of  a  second  child.    Six  others 


1  Information  irom  Mr.  David  MarHnean  :  and  Mm^ann  fur 
du  LiUfoiur  des  Auslandes,  1876,  Aug,  is. 

*  Another  tradition,  which  does  not,  however,  tally  with 
the  information  of  the  Registers,  traced  the  family  line  to  a 
Loois  Martineau,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  German  printer, 
and  married  a  Lutheran  lady.  This  Louis,  it  is  said,  helped  to 
establish  a  press  at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  his  descendants  were 
Protestants,  no  longer  of  the  Lutheran  but  of  the  Huguenot 
type.  The  story  huts  a  little,  because  printing  was  introduced 
into  Paris  in  1482,  a  genecatioo  too  soon  lor  a  Lutheran  bride. 

>A.  W.  Jackson,  Jmmss  Mwimeau,  p.  2, 
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followed.  David,  the  third,  would  be  a  suigeooy 
too;  and  his  son,  David,  grown  to  man's  estate, 
carried  on  the  family  tradition.  This  David  married 
Sarah  Meadows,  grand-daughter  of  John  Meadows 
(1622-1696),  who  was  ejected  from  the  living  of 
Ousden,  Suffolk,  in  1662.  Her  sister  Margaret 
became  wife  of  Richard  Taylor,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  once  the  honoured  pastor  of  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Norwich.^  The  sisters  were  early 
left  widows ;  to  one  had  been  bom  eight  children, 
to  the  other  seven.  The  eldest  Martineau,  bearing 
the  name  Philip  Meadows,  followed  the  noble  service 
of  his  father  David,  who  had  caught  a  fatal  sickness 
among  his  patients  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven.  The  seventh  and  youngest,  Thomas,  became 
a  manufacturer  of  bombazine  and  camlet,  woollen 
stuffs  for  which  Norwich  had  long  been  famous. 
Other  members  of  the  two  families,  Martineaus 
and  Taylors,  were  settled  in  and  around  the  city, 
and  the  most  intimate  connexions  were  maintained 
among  them. 

Thomas  Martineau  is  described  by  an  old  family 
iriend  as  *  of  a  quiet  calm  demeanour  of  which  the 
value  was  much  felt.'  He  must  have  had  also  a 
gentle  and  persistent  enei^,  which  enabled  him 
to  build  up  a  considerable  business.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Rankin,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
to  them  was  bom  in  the  large  family  house  in 
Magdalen  Street  on  April  21st,  1805,  a  seventh 
child  who  received  the  name  of  James.    Three 

1  Dr.  Ta3^or  wu  minister  at  Norwich  I733-I757.  The  first 
stone  of  the  New  Octagon  Chapel  was  laid  in  Feb.,  1754,  and 
the  building  was  opened  in  May,  1756. 
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brothers,  Thomas,  Henry»  cmd  Robert,  had  pre* 
ceded  him,  the  yomigest  of  these  being  already 
seven  years  old;  and  this  superiority  in  age  on 
the  part  of  his  brothers  often  rendered  James  lonely 
in  his  boyhood.  There  were  three  sisters  also, 
Elizabeth,  Rachel,  and  Harriet.  Harriet  could 
recall  in  after  years  how,  when  nearly  three,  she 
had  found  herself  within  the  door  of  the  best  bed- 
room, *an  impressive  place  from  being  seldom 
used,  from  its  having  a  dark  polished  floor,  and 
from  the  awful  large  gay  figures  of  the  chintz  bed- 
hangings.'  That  day  the  curtains  were  drawn, 
the  blinds  were  down,  and  a  fire  was  burning  in 
the  grate.  An  unknown  nurse  beckoned  her 
across  the  sUppery  boards,  placed  her  in  a  tiny 
chair,  and  laid  a  bundle  of  flannel  across  her  knees. 
When  it  was  opened,  she  saw  the  little  red  face 
of  the  baby.^ 

Other  notable  children  were  then  rising  into 
boyhood.  Thomas  Arnold  and  Thomas  Carlyle 
were  already  ten  years  old.  Pusey  was  five,  and 
John  Henry  Newman  four;  the  New  England 
Emerson  was  two.  Disraeli,  to  whom  Dr.  Martineau 
ultimately  gave  in  his  poUtical  allegiance,  was  bom 
in  1804.  To  Martineau's  own  year  belonged  two 
men  who  were  to  become  his  friends,  Francis  William 
Newman,  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  The 
Newmans  were  of  Huguenot  lineage  through  their 
mother;  Maurice  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
Ejected  of  1662.  A  year  later  came  John  Stuart 
Mill ;  and  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  and  Darwin  followed 
in  1809.    Truly,  a  noble  group  of  minds  among  which 

^  Harriet  Martineau.  AukMoirophy.  i.  15. 
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to  be  ranked:  for  Gladstone  was  afterwards  to 
describe  him  as  *  first  among  living  English  thinkefs.* 
He  himself  was  proud — not  of  the  ancestry  which 
doubly  pledged  him  to  religious  faithfulness,  but  of 
his  nationality.  At  fifty  he  could  say» — 'The 
course  of  time  and  of  educational  association  has 
worn  out  whatever  was  foreign  in  my  nature,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  mj^self  emphatically, 
almost  bigotedly,  an  Englishman.*^ 

11. 

The  seventh  child — another  sister  was  bom  yet 
later-^ James  Martineau  was  in  the  same  position 
as  Arnold,  concerning  whom  he  afterwards  remarked 
that  'a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  have 
obtained  distinction  in  the  world,  have  been  the 
last  members  of  a  large,  or,  as  the  Irish  expressively 
term  it,  a  long  family.''  This  eminence  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  among  the  middle  classes  to 
the  freer  hand  usually  applied  by  parents  to  their 
latest  charge,  and  the  larger  consequent  proportion 
of  self-formation  in  the  character.  In  his  own 
ease,  this  power  was  undoubtedly  present  in 
eminent  measure,  but  it  was  first  evoked  and 
guided  by  an  influence  which  only  entered  his 
life  when  he  had  been  sent  away  from  the  family 
home.  There,  indeed,  everything  was  well-ordered, 
earnest,  and  refined,  but  as  the  veteran  of  seventy 
years  looked  back  upon  his  childhood,  he  was 
conscious  that  it  had  not  been  altogether  happy. 

The  family  life  was  doubtless  animated  by  a 

>  Speech  at  Liverpool,  June  22,  1855.       *  Essays,  L  46. 
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deep  and  sincere  affection,  but  this  was  rather 
reahsed  afterwards  by  its  results  than  actually  felt 
at  the  time.  The  head  of  the  household  left  the 
impression  of  being  *  the  most  unselfish  of  men^ ; 
and  his  daughter  Harriet  further  described  him  as 
*  humble,  simple,  upright,  self-denying,  affectionate 
to  as  many  people  as  possible.'  He  was  in  no  sense 
a  man  of  learning;  but  he  and  William  Taylor 
had  stood  with  their  slates  at  Mrs.  Barbauld's  knee, 
and  he  knew  the  value  of  a  sound  education.  So 
Harriet  recorded  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  family 
to  both  their  parents  *for  the  self-sacrificing 
efforts  they  made,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  times,  to  fit  their  children  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  independent  action  in  life.'^  But  the 
pressure  of  external  events  was  severe.  The  year 
of  James's  birth  was  the  year  of  Austerlitz.  Then 
came  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  and  the  desperate 
struggle  which  ruined  so  many  English  merchants 
and  manufactiirers.  Harriet  could  recall  what  her 
father's  face  was  like  when  he  tol^  her  mother 
of  the  increase  of  the  income  tax  to  two  shillings 
in  the  pound.  When  taxation  had  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  foreign  ports  were  closed  against 
English  merchandise,  a  wide-spread  distrust  and 
anxiety  filled  the  most  cautious  traders  wi&  depres- 
sion and  foreboding;  and  housekeeping  was  con- 
ducted with  a  rigid  economy  which  later  generations 
oould  hardly  realise.* 

^  AuU>bu>grapky,  L  127. 

'  The  census  figures  for  Norwich  are  not  without  signiiicance 
i0  this  respect :  1801,  population  36,906 ;  iSii,  37.313  ;  i8ai, 
SO,sSS, 
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The  home-life  under  these  circumstances  took 
its  tone  rather  from  the  mother  than  the  father. 
Mrs.  Martineau  came  from  a  sturdy  Northumbrian 
stock.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  capacity, 
and  often  assisted  her  husband  in  his  business 
correspondence.  ^  Married  to  a  man  of  more  tender- 
ness and  moral  refinement  than  force  of  self-asser- 
tion/ wrote  her  son  James  in  the  memories  of  three 
score  and  ten,  *  she  naturally  played  the  chief  part 
in  the  governance  of  the  household.'  That  a  certain 
vigour  of  discipline  prevailed  in  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  general  conditions  of  the  time,  but  in 
his  eightieth  year  Dr.  Martineau  could  contrast 
it  not  unfavourably  with  the  temper  of  a  later  age : — 

In  old  Nonconformist  faTniHm  especially,  the  Puritan 
tradition  and  the  reticence  of  a  persecuted  race,  had  left  their 
austere  impress  upon  speech  and  demeanour  unused  to  be  free  \ 
so  that  in  domestic  and  social  life  there  was  enforced,  as  a 
condition  of  decorum,  a  r^tenue  of  language  and  deportment 
strongly  contrasting  with  our  modem  effusiveness.    But  in 


the  process  of  change  to  more  genial  ways  that  Norwich  home 
was  in  advance  of  Uie  average  movement  rather  than  behind ; 
and  in  few  others  have  I  found  the  medium  better  observed 
between  the  opposite  danger  of  bidding  hif h  for  profession 
of  enthusiasm  and  quenching  its  reaUty  by  coldness  and 
derision.' 

When  Dr.  Martineau  said  of  his  mother  that 
*  her  understanding  was  dear,  and  her  will,  with  a 
duty  once  in  sight,  not  to  be  diverted/  he  really 
pointed  with  filial  reverence  to  the  source  of  qualities 
conspicuous  in  himself :  *  but  behind  these/  he 
added,  *and  giving  them  their  direction,  was  an 
inexhaustible  force  of  affection ;  and  not  behind 
them  only,  but  glowing  through  them  into  her 
expressive   features   and   fervent   words/    Happy 

>  Letter  to  the  Daify  News,  December  30,  1884. 
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was  it  for  him  that  this  wisdom  and  tenderness 
were  to  accompany  him  to  his  matmity.  The 
family  correspondence  of  after  days  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  supporting  guidance  and  the 
responsive  love  of  mother  and  son. 

III. 

Neither  James  nor  his  sister  Harriet  was  physically 
robust.  At  five  years  old  he  seemed,  in  an  old 
friend's  retrospect, '  an  unusually  grave  and  thought- 
ful little  boy.'  He  shrank  from  rough  sports  and 
rude  companionship.  The  home  lessons  were  con- 
ducted at  first  by  the  elder  brothers  and  sister. 
Thomas,  who  was  *  silent  and  reserved  generally, 
and  somewhat  strict,'  taught  the  younger  sisters 
Latin  grammar ;  Henry  gave  instruction  in  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  Elizabeth  in  French;  and 
in  these  studies  James  was  probably  the  early 
companion  of  Rachel  and  Harriet.  The  boy  had 
to  suffer  from  some  fraternal  tyranny,  well-meant, 
no  doubt,  but  exasperating  to  a  shrinking  shyness. 
The  brothers  took  him  to  the  river,  and  taught 
him  to  swim  by  forcing  him  to  jump  OfiE  a  plank 
into  the  stream.  But  he  was  already  learning 
lessons  of  self-command.  An  early  memory  was 
preserved  of  a  certain  dish  of  gooseberries  which 
were  to  be  prepared  lor  cooking.  The  child  was 
summoned  from  his  garden  play,  and,  overcoming 
his  reluctance,  slowfy  began  to  pick  off  the  heads 
and  tails.  Then  he  pressed  his  hps  together  reso- 
lutely, and  said  to  himself, 

'  The  man  of  Calvary  triumphed  here. 
Why  should  his  faithfnl  f ollowera  fear  ?  '  ^ 

^  The  ooBplet  is  from  one  of  Vsb.  Barbanld's  hymns. 
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Grave  and  reserved  was  the  religioos  life  of  such 
a  home.  There  was  the  Sunday  worship  at  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Martineau 
was  sometime  a  deacon.  It  had  been  opened  in 
1756,  and  it  was  described  the  next  year  by  John 
Wesley  as  *  perhaps  the  most  el^^ant  in  Europe.' 
Bat  *how  can  it  be  thought/  added  the  great 
preacher,  *that  the  old  coarse  Gospel  should  find 
admission  here  ?  '  Dr.  John '  Taylor,  for  whom 
the  meeting-house  was  built,^  was,  however,  other- 
wise minded.  In  his  conception  religion  was  in- 
dqiendent  of  all  sectarian  distinctions.  *We  are 
Christians,*  he  declared  in  his  dedicatory  sermon, 
*and  only  Christians;  and  we  consider  all  our 
fellow-Protestants,  of  every  denomination,  in  the 
same  light — only  as  Christians — ^and  cordially  em- 
brace them  ajl  in  affection  and  charity  as  such.* 
In  such  a  spirit  different  forms  of  belief  were  able 
to  subsist  side  bv  side  without  irritation  and 
alarm,  while  a  gradual  change  took  place  in  the 
direction  of  a  definite  Unitarian  theology.' 

The  pastor  of  James  Martineau's  boyhood  was 

^  The  old  meeting-hoiiae  of  1687  was  pulled  down  owing  to 
delects  In  the  bniUUng  in  1753. 

*  The  memoricB  of  PresbjrteRui  descent/  however,  were  still 
ptesenred ;  and  James  Martinean  afterwards  recaUed  '  his 
extreme  abhorrence,  when  a  child,  of  Matthew  Henry's  Cate- 
diism,  which  he  always  thought  the  dullest  piece  of  religiout 
iastmction  he  ever  had  to  do  with.' — Speech  at  the  Provincial 
Meeting  at  Chester,  Jnqmrsr,  Jnne  18,  X846.  On  the  other  hand 
he  was  early  alive  to  reverence  lor  the  nandeor  of  the  world* 
Pleading  at  the  Sunday  School  Association,  London,  1858, 
lor  the  admission  of  'real  knowied^'  which  should  not  bs 
stamped  as  merely  '  secular,'  he  said :  '  I  can  recollect  the 
period  when,  myseH  almost  a  child,  I  first  acquired  a  picture 
«  the  anivefee,  and  I  do  not  think  any  more  religious  unpces- 
sion  was  evcir  produced  on  my  mind.' — Inpnufif,  l&y  99,  1858. 
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the  Rev«  Thomas  Madge,  who  came  to  Norwich  in 
1811.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  secession  from  the  Establishment 
on  doctrinal  grounds  led  him  to  lay  greater  stress 
on  the  nature  and  contents  of  his  new  faith.  Full 
of  quick  feeling,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  records  a 
visit  to  Norwich  on  Aug.  13,  1814,  when  he  stole 
out  from  the  theatre,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
some  friends,  to  call  on  Madge,  at  whose  apartments 
he  found  *the  great  new  poem  of  Wordsworth, 
The  Excursion*  Doubtless  this  admiration  helped 
to  shape  ^  the  sweet  and  solemn  impression '  which 
Harriet  Martineau  remembered  as  the  effect  of 
his  preaching.  In  her  brother  James  the  silvery 
speech  of  the  young  minister  wrought  abiding 
memories.  *Some  of  my  first  awakenings  of  con- 
science and  of  spiritual  faith,'  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Madge  after  her  husband's  death  in  1870,  ^came 
to  me  in  the  tones  of  that  sweet  voice,  and  the  mward 
echoes  were  ever  renewed  when  I  heard  it  again, 
in  preaching  or  in  prayer.'^ 

From  her  earUest  years  Harriet  had  been  easily 
moved  by  religious  feeling,  and  she  drew  her  chief 
pleasure  from  that  source.  She  could  remember 
waking  one  summer  morning  when  she  was  five 
years  old,  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  crimson  and 

^Mnmnr,  by  the  Rev.  W.  James,  p.  324.  From  another 
point  ci  view,  however,  he  wrote  to  ue  Rev.  £.  fif.  Dapi]p, 
then  minister  ol  the  Octagon  Chapel,  after  his  ninety-turd 
birthday — '  Endearing  as  are  many  of  my  Norwich  reooHectioos. 
and  the  Octagon  part  in  their  history,  they  belong  to  an  experience 
more  or  less  apart  from  the  opening  of  the  chapter  of  contlnnons 
inner  hfe,  of  what  perhaps  the  orthodox  Christian  would  call 
the  crisis  of  conversioa.* 
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pciii)le  sunrise.  The  *baby*  was  in  his  crib»  and 
frtiile  the  nurse  slept  she  contrived  to  get  him  to 
the  window,  and  flung  open  the  casement.  *The 
sky  was  goigeous/  she  relates,  ^  and  I  talked  very 
rdigioudy  to  the  child.'^  A  little  later  they  were 
partners  in  games,  as  they  were  later  still  in  studies ; 
and  their  games  and  their  studies  had  a  Biblical  air. 
A  story  used  to  be  told  of  a  visitor  who,  inquiring 
after  the  children,  was  referred  to  the  garden.  James 
was  buried  in  the  earth  with  his  head  only  above 
ground,  and  Harriet  stood  beside.  *0h,'  she  ex- 
plained, 'we're  playing  at  the  resurrection,  and 
I*ve  promised  him  he  shall  rise  again ! '  Next, 
she  is  poring  over  the  geography  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, making  harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  and  plod- 
ding through  Belsham's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  ; 
while  he,  set  to  read  the  Bible  on  Sunday,  flies 
from  Genesis  to  Isaiah  between  the  return  from 
diapel  and  dinner,  *  skipping  the  nonsense,  you 
know.  Mamma.'*  Pass  on  a  few  years,  and  the  boy 
from  school  meets  his  sister  at  seven  in  the  morning 
to  study  Lowth's  Prelections  in  the  Latin*  before 
bceakfrist. 

Serious,  no  doubt,  was  the  home  atmosphere; 
but  its  inmates  had  many  interests;  and  outside 
were  the  laige  families  of  cousins  who  frequently 
met  at  each  other's  houses.  The  elder  brothers 
teased  Harriet  about  her  economic  studies;  at 
Christmas  games  they  charged  her  as  a  forfeit  to 

*  Autobiograpky,  L  17. 

s  The  stoiy  is  told  with  inevitable  vamtions ;  compare  Life, 
L  10 ;  and  the  CknsHan  Life  lor  April  it,  1876. 

*  Afiiobiograpky,  L  loi. 
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make  every  person  present  understand  the  operation 
of  the  Sinking  Fund;  and  they  addressed  mock 
inquiries  to  her  as  to  the  state  of  the  Debt.  But 
the  evening  readings  in  history  and  biography  and 
the  new  reviews  went  on  uninterrupted.  Harriet 
made  herself  a  sort  of  ^walking  concordance*  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  Mrs.  Martineau's 
fovourite  poet  was  Bums.  Moreover,  the  Taylor 
cousins  were  active  in  original  production,  and 
the  Martineaus  were  called  in  to  help.  Laige  family 
gatherings  were  held  at  intervals,  when  essays  and 
poems  contributed  by  the  circle  of  kindred  were 
read,  and  plays  of  home-composition  were  acted, 
in  which  James  could  remember  taking  part.^ 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  wrote  a  number  of  verses 
and  hymns  in  wide  repute,  was  the  friend  of  Mackin- 
tosh ;  and  Mrs.  Taylor  was  quite  able  to  hold  her 
own,  composedly  darning  the  family  stockings 
while  she  conversed  with  S6uthey  or  Brougham. 
Sir  James  Smith,  the  botanist,  was  also  an  esteemed 
writer  of  hymns  for  the  Octagon  services,  where 
he  was  deacon  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1828. 
Dr.  Rigby,  physician  and  agriculturist,  grandson 
of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  apprenticed  to  David  Martineau 
in  1762,  was  another  kinsman.  High  in  civic  repute, 
he  served  as  Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1805,  and  his  son 
Edward,  who  was  only  a  year  senior  to  James 
Martineau,  was  his  comrade  in  the  Norwich  school. 
At  the  hospitable  house  of  Dr.  Alderson  (the  Mar- 
tineaus*  family  physician),   another  distinguished 

^Letter  to  Bin.  R068  (daughter  of  Lad^  Dnff  Gordon,  and 
^eat-grand-dangfater  of  Mr.  John  Taylor),  in  her  Tkns  Gmurth 
Hons  of  BngUsk  Wamsn,  1888,  voL  i 
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Unitarian,  his  daughter,  Mis.  Opie,  widow  of  the 
painter,  wrote  her  tales,  and  cultivated  society,  and 
planned  her  philanthropies^  And  through  William 
Taylor,^  the  friend  of  Southey,  who  had  translated 
Lessing's  ^  Nathan,'  Bfirger's  *  Lenore,'  and  Goethe's 

*  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  as  early  as  1790,  the  literary 
outlook  was  yet  further  extended.  He  taught 
Borrow  German,  and  when  the  young  Blartineau 
was  a  student  at  York,  and  there  were  family  plans 
for  sending  him  to  Gottingen,  it  is  possible  that 
WiUiam  Taylor  may  have  done  a  like  service  for 
him.'  Such  a  society  could  not  fail  to  stimulate. 
William  Taylor  and  Thomas  Martineau  had  been 
school-fellows  at  Mr.  Barbauld's,  at  Palgrave,  in 
Suffolk:  and  when  they  became  men,  and  lbs. 
Barbauld  sometimes  paid  a  visit  to  Norwich^  she 
always  spent  a  long  morning  in  the  house  in  Magdalen 
Street.    The  children  had  learned  her  delightful 

*  Hymns  in  Prose ' ;  *  we  knew  she  was  very  learned,' 
wrote  Harriet,  ^  and  we  saw  she  was  graceful,  and 
pla3^ful,  and  kindly,  and  womanly.* 

IV. 

At  ten  years  of  age  James  Martineau  was  sent 
as  a  day  scholar  to  the  Norwich  Grammar  School. 
Facing  the  western  front  of  the  cathedral,  it  was 
enter^  from  the  precincts  of  the  dose,  and  day 
after  day  the  lofty  spire  looked  down  upon  the  boys 
as  they  assembled  there;    but  it  did  not  become 

^  X 765-1 836.  He  was  not  one  of  the  descendants  of  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  but  was  connected  with  the  ^unily  of  Infanrice. 

*  A  notebook  shows  him  already  tmsy  with  his  grammar  in 
his  first  college  year. 
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a  oompaBion  to  the  lad  whose  imaginatioii  had  not 
yet  been  awakened.  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessop  in 
1888  Dr.  Martineau  recalled  ^the  old  schoolroom 
m  the  Norwich  dose,  where  I  consorted  in  the  play- 
ground or  competed  in  the  class  with  Brooke  and 
Stoddart>  Borrow,  Rigby,  and  Dalrymple,^  and 
learned  to  respect  the  scholarship  of  our  master, 
Edward  Valpy,  and  laugh  at  the  vanity  of  our  usher 
Banf ather.  As  sole  survivor  of  that  group,  I  cannot 
but  see  its  very  sins  dressed  in  a  tender  and  softening 
light.'  Borrow,  Rigby,  and  Dahymple,  were  his 
special  companions  ;  but  his  friendship  with  the 
first-named  had  a  dismal  close.  The  story,  as  re- 
ported by  Miss  Cobbe  in  later  years,  has  a  touch 
of  boyish  melodrama. 

Borrow  had  persuaded  several  of  his  other  companions  to  rob 
their  fathers'  tills,  and  then  the  party  set  forth  to  loin  some 
smugglers  on  the  coast.  By  degrees  the  truants  all  fell  out  of 
line  and  were  picked  up,  tixed  and  hungry,  along  the  road,  and 
bcought  back  to  Norwich  school,  where  condign  chastisement 
awaited  them.  George  Borrow,  it  seems,  received  his  large  share 
hcfs$4  on  James  Martineau's  back.' 

The  sensitive  boy  found  the  general  scramble 
almost  intolerable ;  and  though  he  retained  grateful 
memories  of  his  teachers  (especially  in  geometry), 
he  could  never  forget  that  he  had  ^  suffered  keenly 

.  2 Sir  James  Brooke,  1803-1868,  Rajah  of  Sarawak:  Charles 
Stoddart.  1806- 1843,  beheaded  with  Conolly  in  Bokhara,  June, 
184a  :  George  Borrow.  1803-1881,  author  of  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
Lanengro,  etc.:  Edward  Rigby,  1804 -1860.  neat-grandson  of 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  afterwards  a  distinguished  London  surgeon  : 
John  Dahymple,  1803-1852,  son  of  an  eminent  Norwich  surgeon, 
and  himsen  afterwards  famous  as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon.  There 
were  then  about  340  boys. 

^Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  vol.  iL  117.  Borrow,  when 
invited  to  dinner  by  Miss  Cobbe,  withdrew  his  acceptance  on 
kaming  that  his  dd  schoolfdlow  was  to  be  one  of  the  party. 
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under  fhe  smart  of  hopeless  oppression  and  un- 
medted  insolt'^  The  instructor  in  drawing  is  said 
to  have  been  *01d  Crome.'  The  artistic  instinct 
of  the  boy  was  not,  however,  as  yet  articulate. 
He  could  remember  the  rqmte  of  Crome  and  Cotman, 
bat  only  as  contributing  a  sensible  element  to  the 
local  pride  in  his  native  city  *for  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  were  often  ridiculed.'*  In 
truth,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  while  he  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  visualising 
<dd  memories,  and  investing  the  most  abstract 
thou^t  with  pictorial  form,  he  was  too  deq>ly 
imbaed  with  ethical  principles  to  be  in  full  s}mipathy 
with  the  temperament  of  the  artist. 

The  school  years  at  Norwich  were  not  happy, 
and  the  boy  was  for  a  time  withdrawn,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Madge,  who  wisely  turned  his 
studies  in  fresh  directions,  and  made  him  read 
poetry  and  romance.  The  tension  of  his  life  seems 
to  have  shown  itself  in  a  curious  way  in  occasional 
sleep-walking,  which  brought  him  once  as  an  in- 
voluntary intruder  into  the  Sunday  evening  supper 
party,  where  Mr.  Madge,  Mr.  J.  Withers  Dov^son, 
and  others,  were  frequent  visitors  after  the  services 
at  the  Octagcm  were  over. 

Aboot  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  I  was  sab}ect  to  som- 
nunbiiliam ;  and.  one  Snnday  night,  woond  up  my  first  sleep 
by  marehing  down  from  the  top  room  of  the  boose  in  my  night- 
gown stnignt  into  the  sopper-room,  creating  a  confosioo  and 
stir  which  broke  the  speD  and  brooght  me  to  myseU.  The 
look  ai  Mr.  Madge's  astonishment  and  oi  Withers  Dowson's 
sweet  compassfoQ  I  can  nerer  forget.    My  mother  led  me  oat. 


^  These  impressions  are  reflected  in  the  essay  on  Dr.  Arnold* 
EsMoys,  L  68. 

'Letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  I.  Fripp.  July  9,  1894. 
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pat  my  Uti  in  hot  water  by  the  kitchen  fiie,  and  aent  for  Dr. 
Aldenon,  who  got  me  into  order  after  a  day  or  two  in  bed.  Bat 
the  habit  returned  npon  me  at  intervals,  to  the  terror  of  tome 
d  my  aabseqnent  echoes-fellows  at  Dr.  Carpenter's.^ 

V. 

Looking  back  over  his  boyhood  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  middle  life,  the  essayist,  in  pleading  for 
a  service  of  Christian  consecration  analogous  to  the 
Anglican  rite  of  confirmation,  once  impersonally 
described  the  great  transition  of  his  youth.' 

His  guide  through  this  passage,  which  he  after- 
wards called  his  *  ^iritual  rebirth,'*  was  Dr.  Lant 
Carpenter,  who  had  removed  from  Exeter  to  Bristol 
in  1817,  and  there  established  a  small  school  in  his 
house  in  Great  George  Street  Bristol  was  also  the 
home  of  some  of  Mrs.  Martineau's  kindred ;  and  in 
the  school  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Robert  Rankin,  Harriet 
first  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Carpenter 
at  the  Lewin's  Mead  Meeting,  where  he  shared  the 
pastorate  with  Mr.  Rowe.  Her  enthusiasm  for  her 
new  teacher  led  her  father  to  place  her  brother 
James  with  Dr.  Carpenter,  when  he  was  fourteen ; 
and  the  two  years  which  he  spent  there  (1819-21) 
suppUed  the  great  formative  influence  of  his  sub- 
sequent career.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  then  in  his 
fortieth  year,  full  of  eager  activity  in  education 
as  in  philanthropy;    and  the  contact  with  him 

^  Letter  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Wilde,  Jan.  i,  1885.  A  tradition 
was  preserved  at  Great  George  Street  (Bristol)  that  he  was  found 
on  one  occasion  holding  one  of  bis  room-mates  (Lord  Suffolk)  out 
of  a  third  floor  window  I  After  that  incident  he  slept  in  a 
room  by  himself. 

s '  Dr.  Arnold/  Essays,  L  66. 

'Letter  to  Rev.  E.  M.  Daplyn. 
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was  SO  stimulating  to  the  young  Martineau  that  he 
afterwards  wrote — *  So  forcibly  did  that  period  act 
upon  me» — so  visibly  did  it  determine  the  subsequent 
direction  of  my  mind  and  lot,  that  it  always  stands 
before  me  as  the  commencement  of  my  present 
life,  making  me  feel  like  a  man  without  a  childhood.'^ 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  home  his  mother 
writes  that  his  father,  needing  reUef  from  the 
anxieties  of  business,  will  shortly  visit  him  and 
report  the  delightful  family  meeting  of  Martineaus 
and  Taylors  which  he  had  missed  by  his  absence  ;* 
while  two  or  three  weeks  later  his  sister  Rachel 
informs  him  that  he  is  ^  r^arded  at  Bristol  as  back- 
ward in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  well  up  in  Latin 
and  Greek.'  To  himself  he  appeared  in  retrospect 
'  a  sallow  stripling  of  fourteen,  of  shy  and  sensitive 
temperament,  but  superficially  hardened  by  the 
rude  discipline  of  a  public  school.''  His  comrades^ 
found  him  '  serious  and  diligent,  and  a  little  senti- 
mental, but  he  showed  no  particular  sign  of  the 
power  which  developed  itself  a  few  years  later.'* 
The  school  themes,  however,  now  and  then  strike 
a  personal  note.  When  he  writes  on  *  Fortitude,' 
the  future  Martineau  speaks  in  the  words — *The 

^  To  Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter,  Memoir  of  Lant  Carpenter,  p.  343. 

'  Sixty-five  dined  together  on  that  occasion  in  the  Hall  Concert- 
room.  The  Rev.  Philip  Taylor  came  over  from  Dublin  to  be 
present.  Mrs.  Martineau  expresses  herself  to  James  as  '  do^y 
mipressed  by  the  fine  character  manifested  all  through  so  large 
an  assembly.' 

*  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter,  p.  9. 

*  These  included  Samuel  Greg  (elder  brother  of  Wm.  Rathbone 
Greg).  James  Hevwood,  Samud  Worsley,  Lord  Suffolk,  and  one, 
perhaps  two,  of  his  brothers. 

*  Samuel  Worsley  to  Rev.  R«  L.  Carpenter,  April  11,  1857. 
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habit  of  bearing  the  little  disappointments  and 
misfortunes  of  youth,  and  not  allowing  weakness 
of  disposition  to  overcome  us,  is  the  foundation 
on  which  the  rest  must  be  built ' ;  and  on  ^  Liberty ' 
he  contrasts  the  growth  of  popular  liberties  in  Europe 
with  the  slave  trade  of  Africa,  and  concludes  (at 
fifteen)  with  a  plea  for  Catholic  emancipation. 

This  interest  in  pubUc  affairs  was  largely  quickened 
by  Dr.  Carpenter's  method  of  awakening  tiie  rever- 
ence of  his  pupils  for  great  men  among  the  Uving 
and  the  dead. 

Of  those  who  were  my  companions  aroond  the  dinner-table, 
when  he  read  the  daily  pf^>er8  to  ns,  and  made  the  parliamentary 
debates  the  vehicle  for  nis  fine  lessons  of  constitutional  vrisdom, 
some  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  struggles  of  public  life,^ 
and  all  have  watched  from  no  disadvantageous  point  the  course 
of  social  change,  and  the  conduct  of  party  leaders :  and  I  con- 
fidently appeal  to  them,  whether  they  have  not  found  their 
schoolnday  politics,  caught  from  your  father's  conversation, 
or  vindicated  in  their  own  debating  society,  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  the  graver  controversies  which  engage  the  legislator 
or  the  dtisen.  ...  I  shall  never  forget  how  the  Manchester 
massacre  kindled  his  generous  indignation ;  drew  forth  his 
stores  of  constitutional  history  in  eloquent  defence  of  the  popular 
right  of  petition ;  and  suggested  to  him  great  maxims  of  civil 
fieedom.  And  the  sentences  of  Grattan's  final  speech  in  behalf 
of  the  Catholic  claims  still  ring  in  my  memory,  as  they  flowed 
from  your  Other's  fervent  lips,  and  thrilled  into  me  my  first 
and  last  true  love  of  the  prmdples  of  religious  liberty. 

Such  an  outlook  on  great  pubUc  questions  sprang 
from  a  conscience  trained  to  sleepless  vigilance. 
The  primary  force  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  whole  mind 
was  its  moral  feeling :  ^  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
hiunan  being  the  idea  of  duty,  the  feeling  of  right, 
held  in  such  visible  reverence.'    To  this  influence 

^  The  late  Mr.  Robert  N.  Philips,  long  member  for  Bury,  once 
told  the  present  writer  that  at  tne  first  Speaker's  dinner  which 
he  attended  after  entering  Parliament,  the  guests  on  either  tide 
ol  him  had  been  at  Dr.  Carpenter*!  adiooL 
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James  Martineati  yielded  himself  a  willing  subject. 
He  felt  it  exercised  through  the  books  chosen 
for  classical  reading,  the  moral  treatises  of  Cicero, 
the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  the  selections  from  Juvenal, 
the  dialogues  of  Plato.  He  felt  it  above  all  in  the 
Greek  Testament  Class  and  in  that  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, where  ^opportunities  naturally  arose  for 
the  opening  of  problems  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  to  the  affections  and  stimulating  to  the 
reflective  faculties  of  young  thinkers.'^ 

It  was  not  only  in  the  lessons  of  the  class-room, 
however,  that  these  deeps  were  sounded.  He  had 
been  already  instructed  in  the  older  literature  of 
Presbyterian  devotion,  and  when  some  of  the 
writings  of  evangelical  religion  (which  were  much 
used  by  devout  Unitarians)  now  feU  in  his  way, 
the  appeals  and  persuasions  of  Wilberforce  and 
Hannah  More  addressed  themselves  to  a  mind 
already  prepared.  He  read  them  eagerly  in  his 
bedroom,  not  knowing  that  he  thereby  broke  a 
household  rule,  and  incurring  the  rebuke  of  his 
teacher  for  his  ^  sin  of  ignorance.'*  *  Practical  Piety,' 
in  particular,  took  a  powerful  hold  on  him,  and 
brought  to  his  mind  a  sense  of  sin  which  could  not 
be  accommodated  to  the  metaphysic  of  Priestley,* 
but  nevertheless  sank  deep  and  bore  ample  fruit 
in  later  years.  The  profound  note  of  penitence  in 
his  maturest  utterances  was  first  sounded  in  this 
bo}dsh  experience.    Meantime  he  Uved  in  the  daily 

^  Bioffapkical  Memoranda, 

*  SpMcb  to  a  depatatioa  from  Manchester  College  on  occasion 
of  his  ninetieth  birthday,  April  33,  189$. 

*See  the  following  chapters. 
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practice  of  strenuous  duty,  and  the  delight  of  newly 
awakened  personal  and  religious  affections.^ 

There  can  be  no  severer  test  (he  afterwards  wrote)  ol  an  in* 
stmctor's  influence,  than  the  degree  of  self-restraint  which  the 
mere  thought  of  him  may  induce  his  pupils  to  exercise  in  his 
absence.  To  this  test  your  &ther  was  more  than  once  compelled 
to  submit  by  attacks  of  serious  illness,  which  confined  hun  to 
his  room ;  and  many  of  my  former  school-fellows  will  bear 
witness  with  me  that  when  his  desk  was  vacant,  the  school  room 
was  no  less  silent  and  orderly,  no  less  a  scene  of  punctual  and 
sustained  industry,  than  if  he  bad  been  present.' 

There  were,  in  fact,  no  obscure  reasons  for  this 
tranquillity.  At  the  teacher's  desk  was  James 
Martineau  himself,  and  in  the  monitor's  seat  was 
Mary  Carpenter,  his  junior  by  two  years.*  *  Mary 
has  great  influence  among  the  boys,'  reported  her 
mother  in  the  summer  of  1820,  *  and  with  her  gentle 
voice,  and  mild  but  firm  expostulation,  can  maintain 
an  astonishing  degree  of  order  among  them.'  The 
following  scene  in  the  Lewin's  Mead  Meeting-house, 
shows  the  same  clear  vision  which  marks  other 
memories  of  the  early  days. 

^  One  other  influence  may  here  be  named,  though  it  did  not 
acquire  its  full  power  lor  many  years  later — ^the  writings  of 
Channing.  '  I  can  never  forget/  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Schermerhom, 
March  30,  1880,  'my  first  introduction  to  his  name.  I  was 
a  school-boy  of  sixteen,  when,  in  1821,  my  master,  the  late  Dr. 
Lant  Carpenter,  received  from  Boston  a  copy  of  the  Dudleian 
Lecture  on  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  both  read  it  to  his 
I>upils  in  private,  and,  after  a  preface  of  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion, presiched  it  to  his  congregation  on  the  following  Sunday. 
It  laid  a  powerful  hold  on  me,  and  seemed  to  find  something  m 
me  that  had  never  been  reached  before.  This  was  but  the  be^ 
ginning  of  an  experience  which  was  repeated  and  enlarged,  as, 
one  after  another,  his  great  sermons  and  essays  came  over  and 
burned  their  way  into  new  seats  of  thought  and  affection.'  The 
experience,  however,  was  not  realised  or  understood  till  much 
later.    See  infra,  chap.  V.|§  ii. 

*  Memoir  of  Lmit  Carpenter,  p.  343. 

*  Letter  ol  Dr.  Martineau  to  J.E.C,  Aug.  8.  1877. 
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Instead  ci  having  my  place  with  the  other  papili  in  the  long 
line  of  the  temfly  pew.  1  usoally  sat  with  an  aant  in  a  seat  at 
ri^t-angles  to  the  other,  and  with  a  near  front  view  of  it.  And 
as  I  now  range  in  thought  over  its  series  of  vanished  forms,  not  one 
of  them  is  clearer  than  that  intent  young  daughter,  lost  to 
herself  and  aD  around,  and  surrendered  to  the  sweet  pieties 
that  flowed  upon  that  winning  voice.  And  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  evening  prayers  and  supper  were  over,  and  the  juniors 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  rest  m  us  lingered  for  a  precious  half- 
hoar  of  serious  talk,  she  was  privilqgfed  to  sit  with  her  arm  in 
her  fiatber's-^sometimes  as  a  ^ent  listener,  at  others  helping  nt 
to  draw  from  him  his  thoughts  on  some  problems  that  p|erplexed 
US ;  or»  in  lighter  moods,  tempting  him  to  tell  the  stories  of  his 
coilege  days.^ 

These  hours  of  worship  wrought  an  abiding 
work  in  the  boy's  heart,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  change  which  came  upon  him  ere  he  had  left 
sdiool  a  year.  In  Dr.  Carpenter's  house  he  recog- 
nised a  religion  of  absolute  sincerity,  no  far-off 
dream,  but  positively  busy  with  the  concerns  of 
every  day.  To  this  cause  did  he  ascribe  the  fact 
that  ^he  never  disgusted  even  the  most  careless 
with  religion, — ^a  pre-eminence  in  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  stands  almost  solitary  among  teachers.' 

There  was  something  in  his  voice,  mellowed  by  the  spirit 
within,  that  made  the  reality  of  God  felt ;  something  that  broln 
thcoQf^  the  boundary  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and 
opened  that  'secret  jdace  of  the  Almighty'  whence  sanctity 
descends  on  all  human  obligations.  I  can  never  lose  the  un- 
spealraMe  saciedness  which  he  diffused  over  the  Sunday ;  and 
idfter  all  the  changes  of  twenty  years,  its  morning  and  evening 
come  to  me  still  m  the  same  colours  that  awed  and  refreshed 
my  boyish  mind.  And  often,  amid  the  labours  of  that  day. 
or  under  that  preparatory  travail  of  the  soul  whose  severity 
lew  SD^wct,  and  mich  it  is  fitting  to  bear  in  silence,  have  I 
remembered  the  peaceful  Sabbath  hours  purchased  by  your 
Other's  faithful  service,  and  thought  any  toil  repaid  which 
ean  shed  such  consecration  on  the  seventh  part  of  human  life.* 

>  Lft/#  mut  Wowh  of  Mmy  Carpenter  p.  la. 
^Memoit^  of  Ltmt  Cmrpenier,  p.  351. 
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VI. 

James  Martineau  left  Bristol  at  midsummer,  1821. 
He  had  already  decided  upon  a  profession,  and  his 
work  at  school  had  been  in  part  arranged  as  a  direct 
preparation  for  the  career  of  an  engineer.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  in 
science,  including  geology,  natural  philosophy,^  and 
chemistry,  with  illustrative  specimens,  diagrams, 
and  experiments,  he  had  been  allowed  to  devote 
extra  time  to  mathematics,  and  he  carried  with  him 
a  good  knowledge  of  Euclid,  the  Conic  Sections, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  and  the  elementary  formulas 
of  Spherical.  It  had  been  hoped  that  he  might 
b^in  his  career  imder  the  eye  of  kinsfolk  in  an 
engineering  business,  but  they  recommended  an- 
other arrangement.  The  letters  from  January  on- 
wards are  concerned  with  these  prospects :  imder 
the  date  of  February  25  he  noted  afterwards,  *  the 
account  of  them  gives  occasion  to  so  much  admirable 
advice  and  record  of  experience,  that  I  keep  the 
letter  as  equally  characteristic  of  my  mother*s 
wisdom  and  high  principle.'  Finally  an  opening 
was  foimd  in  the  machine-works  of  Mr.  Fox  at  Derby. 
Before  settling  there  he  went  with  his  father  and 
mother  to  Newcastle,  to  attend  the  christening  of 
the  first  child  of  his  eldest  sister.  The  travellers 
went  on  into  Cumberland,  to  visit  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Martineau.  In  the  garden  of  the 
house  near  Cockennouth,  he  saw  the  distant  masses 
of  the  Lake  hills,  and  there  burst  upon  him  ■*  the 
glorious  surprise  with  which  real  mountains  when 

^  This  tenn  lingered  on  for  more  than  a  generation  afterwards. 
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first  seen  fix  the  eye  and  fill  the  mind.**  Neither 
the  tranquil  charm  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  nor  even 
the  sea  at  Yarmouth  or  the  other  coast  places  to 
which  the  children  were  sometimes  sent,  seems  to 
have  awakened  his  delight  like  moimtain  beauty. 
For  this  he  had  hungered,  not  knowing  the  meaning 
of  his  longing ;  for  this,  too,  his  readings  in  Words- 
worth had  specially  prepared  him ;  and  to  this  he 
remained  devoted  even  when  he  could  dimb  no 
more. 

The  return  journey  brought  him  to  Derby,  where 
his  parents  left  him  in  the  house  of  the  Unitarian 
minister,  the  Rev.  Edward  Higginson.^  The  ex- 
periment with  Mr.  Fox  was  not  successful.  The 
boy  was  only  sixteen,  but  mind,  conscience,  soul, 
had  been  as  it  were  reborn.  His  intellect  was 
essentially  constructive.  He  longed  to  woric  by 
principles;  his  master  thought  it  enough  to  put 
tools  before  him,  and  send  him  to  the  turning-lathe 
or  the  model  room.  He  wanted  scientific  guidance ; 
he  got  the  run  of  the  shops.  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  theoretic  help,  the  taste  for  mechanics 
flagged,  and  the  proq)ect  of  five  years'  service  with 

^ '  John  Kenrick/  Essays,  i  4CI. 

*  Concerning  this  gentleman  he  wrote  in  1882  to  Prof.  F. 
W.  Newman,  Apropos  of  Mozley's  Reminiscences:  'Motley's 
account  of  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Higginson.  of  Derby,  is  far  from 
just ;  though  I  can  well  believe,  from  the  conspicuous  character 
of  such  faults  as  he  had,  that  the  impression  of  nim  in  the  minds 
of  his  orthodox  neighbours  is  honestly  reported.  I  m^r^lf  greaUy 
disliked  the  tone  en  the  society  in  which  he  moved  ;  and  it  was 
in  some  measure  a  repulsion  from  it  that  drove  me  from  Qvil 
Eogineerinff  (which  1  was  learning  at  Derlr^)  into  the  Ministry.  •  . 
But  Mr.  Higginson  was  neither  a  '  scoffer '  nor  '  idle ' ;  and 
Motley's  &ther  would  never  have  borne  with  patience  the 
application  of  such  terms  to  him.* 
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no  more  result  than  the  mastery  of  a  very  limited 
dass  of  machines  filled  him  with  dismay.  The 
slow  process  of  discouragement  was  imexpectedly 
precipitated  into  a  change  of  purpose.  The  religious 
impressions  made  upon  him  at  Bristol  deepened  as 
he  was  withdrawn  from  their  source.  A  sudden 
and  sorrowful  incident  brought  about  the  crisis. 
In  the  adjoining  town  of  Nottingham  there  lived  a 
cousin,  married  to  the  young  and  pure-souled 
minister  of  the  High  Pavement  Chapel,  Henry  Turner, 
to  whom  he  became  deeply  attached.  In  January, 
1822,  Mr.  Turner  died.  Beside  his  grave  a  new 
purpose  sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  the  }roung  appren- 
tice.^ More  than  half  a  century  later,  as  he  took 
part  in  the  meeting  which  followed  the  opening  of 
the  High  Pavement  Church,  April  28,  1876,  he 
recalled  that  hour  in  moving  words.' 

Here  in  Nottingham  it  was  that,  under  a  sudden  flash  and 
stroke  of  sorrow,  which  few  were  able  to  remember,  but  of  which 
many  retained  traces  yet,  the  scales  fell  from  his  cpres,  and  the 
realities  and  solcnmities  of  life  first  came  upon  him.  Here  it 
was  that  the  religious  part  of  his  life  first  commenced ;  in  fact 
the  light  was  so  overpowering  and  so  strons  that  it  bore  him  firom 
the  workshop  of  his  occupation,  and  turned  him  from  an  engineer 
into  an  evangelist.  He  well  remembered,  under  the  fervour  of 
the  first  enthusiasm,  how  the  voices  that  sounded  in  our  various 
places  of  worship  appeared  to  him  to  be  beneath  the  exigences 
of  the  case— too  sober  and  too  cold  ;  and  amid  the  broken  light 
of  an  immature  judgment  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  some 
stronger  and  more  spiritual  ministry,  that  should  less  depend 
upon  our  self-help,  but  should  take  us  off  our  feet,  and  fling  us 
into  a  diviner  life  than  that  which  prevailed  among  us. 

^  Relating  the  incident  to  Afr.  Newman,  he  sa3rs :  '  I  frequently 
visited  the  house,  before  and  after  it  became  a  house  of  mourning ; 
and  the  contrast  of  its  spirit  with  what  disappointed  me  at  Derby, 
completed  my  conversion  to  a  new  mode  ot  life.' 

*  Reported  in  the  Inquirmr. 
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The  sequel  was  thus  narrated  by  himself :  *  At 
the  end  of  a  year  I  avowed  my  wi^  to  change  my 
profession.^  My  father,  while  warning  me  that  I 
was  courting  poverty,  suppressed  his  disappoint- 
ment ;  bore  without  reproach  the  forfeiture  of  the 
premium  he  had  paid  for  me ;  and  engaged  to  bear 
the  expense  of  my  theological  education  at  Man- 
chester Collie,  York.* 

^  Two  months  after  Mr.  Tomer's  death  he  had  written  to  his 
old  master.  Dr.  Carpenter,  with  a  reference  to  some  inward 
straggles.  '  I  fed  gratefnl  to  yon  for  having  so  kindly  given 
me  yoor  advice.  I  have  sometmies  felt  a  wish  to  apply  to  yoa 
lor  assistance  in  some  difficulties  which  I  have  sometmies  pain- 
fully fdt  in  the  req^nlation  of  my  religious  feelings  and  the  dis- 
charge of  religious  duties ;  but  I  fdt  now  much  better  it  would 
be  to  surmount  them  unassisted,  which  I  trust  I  have  in  some 
measure  done.'  The  same  letter  dwdt  on  his  intercourse  with 
the  young  widow :  '  she  is  indeed  the  most  hdly  example  of 
tranquil,  pious  resignation  I  ever  expect  to  see.'  To  Mrs.  fienry 
Turner  Dr.  Martineau  remained  dosdy  attached  for  more  than 
seventy  years. — When  Martineau  was  at  Derby,  there  was  a 
child  of  three  in  the  same  town,  who,  in  his  adult  years,  was  to 
abandon  the  engineering  profession  for  philosophy,  and  break 
a  lance  on  more  than  one  occasion  with  nis  senior  in  the  same 
field,  Herbert  Spencer. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COLLEGE  YEARS,  1822-1827. 

The  change  of  purpose  which  carried  James 
Martineau  to  Manchester  G>llege,  York,  in  the 
autumn  of  1822,  had  not  met  with  imiversal  approval 
among  his  friends.  But  it  opened  to  him  one  precious 
sympathy  which  he  ever  afterwards  held  in  grateful 
remembrance.  He  was  only  seventeen*  *  a  shy  and 
awkward  stripling/  as  he  described  himself  in 
retrospect,  yet  (as  will  be  seen)  full  of  quick  sensi- 
biUty  and  hidden  fire.  Warnings  and  discourage- 
ments naturally  drove  him  in  upon  himself;  but 
in  his  eldest  brother  Thomas,  who  had  vowed 
himself  to  the  family  profession  of  medicine,  he 
foimd  imexpected  support.  The  difference  of  age 
which  had  before  been  a  barrier,  no  longer  checked 
their  intercourse ;  the  reserve  of  earUer  da)^  was 
melted;  *his  heart  opened  to  me  many  a  secret 
admiration  and  reverence  as  he  read  his  favourite 
poets  or  discussed  the  graver  problems  of  life.'^ 
And  behind  this  influence  lay  another  more  precious 
still.  In  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Higginson 
at  Derby,  where  he  had  lived  during  his  apprentice- 

^  Biographical  Memonmda,  quoted  in  the  Lif$,  L.  40. 
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^p,  were  three  daughters,  in  one  of  whom  he  ha;d 
already  found  an  ^elevation  of  mind  and  steady 
enthusiasm'  able  to  bring  him  *  calmness  of  soul 
and  fixity  of  purpose/^  Fortified  by  this  affection, 
which  was  to  be  cherished  through  four  silent 
years,  he  prepared  to  resume  the  studies  which 
his  engineering  plans  had  interacted. 


I. 

Manchester  CoUege  was  the  heir  of  an  honourable 
academic  tradition.  The  Act  which  imposed  the 
obligations  of  conformity  upon  every  minister,  in 
1662,  included  the  schoolmaster  and  the  university 
teacher  within  its  scope.  Shut  out  at  once  from 
the  national  homes  of  knowledge,  the  Nonconformists 
were  compelled  to  make  their  own  provision  for  edu- 
cation, and  especially  for  the  training  of  a  *  godly 
ministry ' ;  and  some  ejected  man  of  learning  would 
open  his  house  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country,  and 
give  academic  instruction  to  such  as  needed  it. 
The  first  of  these  was  established  at  Rathmell,  near 
Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1670,  by  Richard  Frankland, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  century  sent  forth  more 
than  three  hundred  students.  One  after  another 
followed,  till  the  fifth  in  the  series,  the  Warrington 
Academy,  where  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Priestley,  Enfield 
and  Gilbert  Wakefield  had  taught,  came  to  an  end 
in  1^85.  Sixth  in  succession,  Manchester  College 
was  foimded  in  1786  and  solemnly  dedicated  by 
its  Principal,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnes,  D.D.,  *to 

^  Letter  to  Bin.  Thomas 
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truth,  to  liberty,  to  religion/*  Its  scheme  included 
'  a  full  and  s)rstematic  course  of  education  for  divines, 
and  preparatory  instructions  for  the  other  learned 
professions,  as  well  as  for  civil  and  commercial 
life  * ;  and  these  advantages  were  to  be  enjoyed 
*  free  from  any  subscriptions,  tests,  or  obligations 
inconsistent  with  the  sacred  rights  of  truth  and 
conscience/  In  1803  the  College  was  removed  to 
York,  but  its  aims  and  methods  remained  unchanged. 
Fifty  years  afterwards  the  veteran  teacher  could 
recall  his  bitter  sense  of  the  privation  which  had 
kept  him  away  from  one  of  the  Universities  of  his 
country.*  Yet  this  recollection  was  absorbed  in 
the  memory  of  the  time  when  his  mind  had  been 
roused  to  its  richest  activity,  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  awakened  into  an  experience  which 
if  solemn  was  also  joyous.  He  was  already  wdl 
prepared  for  the  years  which  would  exchange 
the  instincts  and  vague  aspirations  of  boyhood  for 
deeper  convictions  and  firmer  principles.  As  he 
looked  back  from  the  distant  heights  of  life  to  his 
Collie  training,  he  still  retained  the  freshest  impres- 
sion of  its  meaning.  The  studies  of  his  maturest 
age  were  founded  on  the  class-work  of  half  a  century 
or  more  before.  At  York  he  had  first  explored 
wide  fields  of  knowledge ;  there,  as  he  pored  over 

^Discourse  at  the  commencement*  Sept.  14,  17S6.  It  was 
then  called  the  Manchester  Academy,  but  it  was  sometimes 
designated  Manchester  New  College  bennre  the  end  of  the  oentnry. 
an  contrast  with  the  Collegiate  loondation  connected  with  the 
noble  old  Church  (now  the  Cathedral). 

*  speech  at  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  Manchester 
New  College,  June  24,  1874.  Compare  the  speech  at  a  College 
dinner,  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  June  2$,  1859.     Inqmrer. 
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ancient  history  and  modem  literature,  new  capacities 
of  sympathy  had  been  awakened  ;  there  intimacies 
with  fellow-students  were  clothed  with  ideal  light 
and  glory ;  and  there  the  great  masters  of  thought 
drew  him  into  friendships  which  no  griefs  or  dis- 
appointments of  later  years  could  shake  or  change. 
Well  might  he  find  compensations,  after  all,  for  his 
exclusion  from  ^  the  great  ecclesiastical  schools 
of  divinity,  where  learning  and  piety  are  engaged 
to  advocate  foregone  conclusions,  and  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  altar  and  the  priest,'  and,  as  he  laid 
down  the  Principalship  of  the  College,  declare  in 
emphatic  words,  *  I  was  m3rself  its  creation,  moulded 
by  it  to  the  very  marrow  of  me,  formed  by  its  day, 
and  shaped  by  its  wheel.*^ 

The  external  arrangements  were  simple.  Three 
houses  stood  in  Monkgate,  outside  the  ancient  Bar, 
on  the  Scarborough  Road,  shut  ofE  from  the  thorough- 
fare by  a  wall,  and  forming  within  the  enclosure  a 
small  quadrangle.  In  the  centre  lived  the  Rev. 
William  Turner,  M.A.,  tutor  in  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy ;  and  the  houses  on  either  side  were 
occupied  by  the  students.  A  lecture-hall  and  class- 
rooms had  been  erected  in  the  rear.  At  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  the  students  gathered  in  Mr. 
Turner's  dining-room  ;  tea  was  already  the  cherished 
opportunity  for  more  intimate  intercourse  in  their 
own  rooms.  Behind  the  College  buildings  lay  a 
piece  of  field  for  exercise  and  games,  pole-leaping 
being  much  in  vogue ;  cricket  was  not  played  till 
1827,  when  Martineau  was  a  member  of  the  club.' 

^  speech  to  Past  and  Present  Students^  Jane  24,  1885. 
*  Life,  L  27. 
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Most  of  an  he  loved  his  boat  upon  the  Onse,  sent 
by  his  father  all  the  way  from  Norwich,  The 
level  scenery  around  York,  like  his  native  Norfolk, 
lacked  the  mountains  for  which  he  always  yearned, 
and  the  Minster  with  its  noble  organ  made  no 
special  appeal  to  him.  The  Sunda}^  were  soon 
filled  with  Sunday  School  work,  and  missionary 
visits  to  the  villages  around.  For  those  who  were 
not  thus  engaged,  there  were  the  regular  services 
in  the  venerable  meeting*house  at  St.  Saviourgate, 
where  the  Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  the  Principal 
of  the  College,  ministered.* 

Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  come  to  York  as  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  to  assist  the  Rev.  Newcome 
Cappe  in  his  pastoral  office.  When  the  Manchester 
Academy  became  Manchester  College,  York,  the 
larger  part  of  the  teaching  fell  on  him,  and  only 
a  persistent  industry  and  devotion  enabled  him 
to  grapple  with  his  varied  labours.  To  a  singular 
gentleness,  modesty,  and  benevolence,  he  joined 
a  quiet  force  and  an  occasional  incisiveness  of  utter- 
ance which  gave  him  dignity  and  secured  him 
respect.  He  had  found  time  to  take  an  active  share 
in  local  institutions ;  his  was  the  voice  that  could 
often  soothe  the  unhappy  sufierers  in  the  York 
Lunatic  Asylum ;  while  in  another  field  his  exact 
lore  as  an  antiquarian  brought  him  the  goodwill 
of  those  who  were  widely  separated  from  him  on 
grounds  of  religion.  Among  the  ten  neat  quarto 
volumes  of  notes  which  Martineau  carried  away 
from  York,  not  the  least  prized  were  those  which 
contained  his  reports  of  the  Principars  lectures 

1  For  8ixty-«3E  years.    Cp.  behw,  chap.  VII.  {  L 
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on  the  *  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,* 
'  Theology/  and  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages. 
The  characteristics  of  the  teacher  the  pupil  thus 
summed  up  a  generation  later. 

WeiD  do  I  remember  the  respectfnl  wonder  with  which  we  saw, 
8S  our  ooinBe  adwiced.  vein  after  vein   of    various   learning 
modestly  opened  ont ;  the  pride  with  which  we  felt  that  we  had 
a  lightioot,  a  Jeremiah  Jones,  and  an  Eichhom  all  in  one,  yet 
no  mere  thaoiogian  after  all,  but  scarcely  less  a  naturalist  and  an 
archaeologist  as  well ;    the  impatience  with  which,  out  of  very 
homage  to  his  wisdom,  we  almost  resented  his  impartial  love  of 
truth  in  giving  us  the  most  careful  epitome  of  other  opinions 
with  scarce  the  su^estion  of  his  own.    Many  of  us  have  found 
the  notes  taken  in  his  lecture-room  our  best  cyclopaedia  of  divinity 
during  the  first  years  of  our  active  ministry,  when  books  were 
forced  aside  by  other  claims ;  and  when  at  last  some  leisure  for 
independent  study  has  been  won,  and  the  entrance  of  the  theologic 
sdnces  upon  new  phases  has  taken  us  into  untried  fields,  then 
most  of  all,  if  I  may  generalize  my  own  experience,  have  we 
been  thankful  for  our  training  under  a  master  of  the  true  Lardner 
tnt,  candid  and  catholic,  sunple  smd  thorough,  humanly  fond 
indeed  of  Uie  counsels  of  peace,  out  piously  serving  every  bidding 
of  sacred  truth.    Whatever  might  become  of  the  particular  con- 
clusioas  which  he  favoured,  he  never  justified  a  prejudice ; 
be  never  misdirected  our  admiration  ;  he  never  hurt  an  innocent 
feeling,  or  overbore  a  serious  judgment ;  and  he  set  up  within  us 
a  standard  of  Christian  scholarahip  to  which  it  must  ever  exalt 
us  to  aspire.^ 

Some  of  his  students  found  him  too  much  addicted 
to  the  words  ^probably'  and  'perhaps.'  But  he 
taught  as  well  assured  the  distinction  of  documents 
m  the  Pentateuch  on  which  the  modem  view  of 
Israel's  history  depends ; '  he  read  the  Messianic 
passages  in  the  prophets  by  the  aid  of  contemporary 
political  events ;  and  he  interpreted  many  of  the 
predictions  in  the  Gospels  then  supposed  to  relate 

I'A  Flea  te  Biblical  Studies  and  somethiag  more,'  Oct* 
1858  :  Essay$,  L  53. 

'Mot,  however,  with  the  modem  dates. 
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to  the  last  judgment,  in  the  light  of  the  great 
catastrophe  to  the  Jewish  state  when  Jerusalem 
fell.  Among  the  writers  whom  he  bade  his  hearers 
consult,  the  treatises  of  Anthony  Collins  on  the 
*  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy,'*  and  of  Jeremiah 
Jones  '  and  Nathaniel  Lsuxlner  '  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  young 
Martineau.  *  To  the  study  of  their  writings  seventy 
years  ago,'  he  told  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  (June  7th, 
1892),  *  I  owe  by  far  the  greater  part  of  my  present 
modes  of  critical  opinion ;  all  that  has  come  since 
being  but  the  natural  development  and  application 
{tniiiatis  mutandis^  no  doubt)  of  what  I  learned 
from  them  and  their  compeers.'^  Mr.  Wellbebved, 
however,  was  much  more  than  a  guide  to  the 
knowledge  of  others.  Whenever  he  quoted  an 
opinion  as  ^little  known  and  less  regarded,'  he 
was  followed  with  an  eager  attention,  for  by  this 
formula  he  was  understood  to  veil  the  utterance 
of  his  own  convictions. 

^  Published  in  1727,  and  directed  against  the  view  that  Jesus 
was  proved  to  be  the  Messiah  on  the  ground  of  prophecy. 

*  1693-1724 :  Independent  minister,  fellow-student  of  Seeker 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  at  the  academy  of  his 
uncle,  Samuel  Jones,  at  Gloucester.  His  work  on  the  Canon 
was  published  in  three  vols..  1726-7.  and  was  reprinted  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1738  and  1827. 

*  1684- 1786  :  Indraendent  minister  :  best  known  as  the  author 
of  the  Credibiliiy  of  the  Gospel  History,  which  occupied  nearly 
thirty  vears  in  publication,  1727-1755 :  other  works  frcnn  the  same 
learned  pen  followed. 

*  Life,  il.  239.  Collins's  work  he  had  conunended  to  the 
Rev.  George  Crabbe  (July  26.  1848),  as  'not  exceeded,  for  acute* 
ness  and  good  sense,  by  any  of  the  more  elaborate  disquisitions 
of  recent  times,'  mentioning  for  especial  praise  his  proof  of  the 
late  date  of  the  book  of  DanieL 
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The  classical  reading,  with  the  allied  subjects  <d 
history  and  literature,  was  directed  by  the  ltev« 
John  Kenrick.  His  studies  at  Glasgow,  Gottingen, 
and  Berlin,  had  secured  him  an  ample  range  of 
learning,  which  his  fine  sense  of  proportion  always 
kept  in  due  check  in  the  teacher's  chair.  Half  a 
century  later,  when  Dr.  Martineau  had  himself 
had  a  generation  of  experience  of  the  same  diffi- 
culties and  privileges,  he  looked  back  with  admira- 
tion to  the  mastery  and  completeness  of  his  old 
instructor.  With  his  own  memories  of  German 
class-rooms  as  a  standard,  he  could  yet  say  that 
in  Mr.  Kenrick's  treatment  of  every  subject,  there 
seemed  to  be  one  constant  characteristic, — a  com* 
prehensive  grasp  of  its  whole  outline,  with  accurate 
scrutiny  of  its  separate  contents.  *  Nothing  frag- 
mentary, nothing  discursive,  nothing  speculative, 
broke  the  proportions  or  disturbed  the  steady  march 
of  his  prearranged  advance.'^  In  his  lectures  on 
Ancient  and  Modem  History  the  eager  young 
student  found  the  guidance  which  he  needed  through 
the  tangled  path  of  centmies, — as  the  movements 
of  nations  and  the  influence  of  personalities  stood 
out  in  clear  outline ;  while  a  fastidious  restraint 
presided  over  his  judgments  in  literature  and  art, 
though  *  not  a  fountain  of  true  genius  was  left  un- 
visited.'  In  James  Martineau  Mr.  Kenrick  foimd  a 
pupil  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  led ;  he  might 
have  to  rebuke  him  for  *  intemperate  study  * ;  he 
never  needed  to  spur  him  out  of  slackness  or  in- 
difference. After  all,  the  most  precious  of  a  teacher's 
lessons  is  that  of  his  own  character ;  and  in  describing 

^  Essays,  i.  408. 
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John  Kenrick  Dn  Martineau  also  ddkieated  him- 
fldf:— 


He  W9»  above  ainbitioa*  incapable  of  pfetence,  eager  to  aee 
tblDge  as  they  are,  and  amxed  that  throngfa  the  darknees  that 
eometimes  eniolds  them«  the  only  guide  is  the  unswerving  love 
of  tmth ;  and,  accepting  life  for  service,  not  for  sway,  he  never 
measnred  his  sphere  to  see  whether  it  was  small  or  great,  but 
deemed  it  enough  to  bear  his  witness  where  he  stood,  and  help, 
as  he  might,  the  companions  of  his  way.^ 

The  head  of  the  College  residence  was  the  Rev. 
William  Tomer,  who  lectured  on  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  then  conducted  his .  students 
through  the  science  of  mind  to  the  principles  of 
political  philosophy  and  social  economy.  Martineau's 
previous  studies  had  carried  him  ahead  of  his  College 
comrades  in  mathematics;  its  methods  were  not 
indeed  altogether  congenial  to  him,  but  for  that 
reason  he  compelled  himself  to  greater  diligence, 
and  under  the  ^admirable  teaching'  of  his  tutor, 
succeeded  in  mastering  Newton's  Principia.  He 
felt  the  value  of  the  intellectual  discipline,  and  from 
time  to  time  in  later  life  resumed  his  reading  to 
keep  his  mind  open  and  his  voU  alert.  With  the 
dements  of  psychology,  metaphysics,  and  ethics  he 
had  already  become  familiar  through  the  classes  of 
his  old  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter.  Mr. 
Turner  shared  the  same  devotion  to  Priestley  and 
Hartley,  and  limited  his  expositions  to  the  great 
succession  of  the  English  and  Scotch  schools,  from 
Locke  to  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart,  from  Butler  to 
Bentham.  Neither  Coleridge  nor  Kant  seems  to 
have  been  named ;  and  the  stormy  voice  of  Carlyle 
had  not  yet  found  its  most  impassioned  utterance. 

>  Esmys,  L  42U 
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The  note-books  contain  elaborate  extracts  from 
Br&cker's  History  of  Philosophy  on  the  Greek  Schools, 
but  neither  the  classical  nor  the  philosophical  tutor 
lectured  on  any  of  the  texts  of  Plato  or  Aristotle.^ 
Hartley's  RuU  of  Life  and  Southwood  Smith's 
lUustraUcns  of  the  Divine  Government  were  favourite 
mannals ;  yet  Mr.  Turner  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not  been  able  ^wholly  to  satisfy  his  mind* 
on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity.'  *  Though 
the  direct  argument  for  necessity  appears  unanswer* 
able,  yet  the  views  which  are  deduced  from  the 
doctrine  even  by  necessarian  writers  are  so  startling, 
and  it  requires  such  an  effort  to  accommodate  our 
new  views  to  the  practice  of  life,  and  the  use  of 
necessarian  language  to  common  language,  that 
there  are  still  some  difficulties  left  on  my  mind.*^ 
Whatever  misgivings  Martineau  may  himself  occa* 
sionaUy  have  felt,  the  sweep  of  a  great  conception 
had  an  intellectual  fascination  for  him.  It  satisfied 
his  desire  for  completeness.  It  harmonised  with  his 
previous  scientific  training;  and  he  readily  inter- 
preted the  human  phenomena  by  the  maxims  and 
postulates  he  had  already  learned  to  apply  in 
the  field  of  external  nature.^  He  accepted  Priestley 
as  his  master;  and  in  four  *  orations*  on  the 
'  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,*  com* 

^Tbe  Apotogy  and  the  PktBdo  were  read,  Imt  with  these  (at 
wen  as  some  of  the  easier  dialogues)  Martineao  was  akeady 
liiaHiaT. 

^This  venerable  cootroversy  had^become  acute  among  Uni- 
tarians owing  to  the  dominant  inflnence  ol  Priestley  in  contrast 
witii  Dr.  Price, 

*  Thia  was  in  the  year  1S25  ;  Chnstum  Refofw^tr,  1854,  p.  106. 

*  Compare  his  own  retrospect  in  the  preface  to  the  Typ^s  cf 
Etkica  Tksaryn 
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posed  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  he  thus  expressed 
his  indebtedness  to  the  author  of  *the  celebrated 
Essay  On  the  Analogy  of  the  Divine  Dispens^aians* : — 

So  powerfully  most  the  mind  be  struck  on  cyenr  review  of  that 
most  interesting  speculation,  with  its  beautiful  application  of 
philosophy  to  rdigion.  with  its  spirit  of  calm  and  rational  piety, 
and  with  the  intdlectual  comprehension  evinced  in  the  ease  and 
simplicity  with  y^hkh  the  sublimest  truths  are  unfolded  and 
illustrated,  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  needless 
to  forget  the  impression  when  endeavouring  to  g[ain  enlightened 
views  on  the  same  subject.  Sufficient  is  the  privilege  to  catch 
one  thought  from  such  a  mind ;  sufficient  is  tne  praise  to  have 
reverenced  such  a  teacher,  to  have  foUowed  such  a  guide. 

II. 

The  companionship  afforded  by  a  small  college* 
numbering  only  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  students, 
was  necessarily  limited.  It  had  one  advantage, 
however,  not  usually  present  in  a  theological  school ; 
there  were  men  preparing  for  lay  careers  as  well 
as  for  the  ministry.  Martineau's  chief  friends, 
however,  were  foimd  among  the  latter  group. 
Some  of  them  were  destined  in  after  years  to  win 
distinction  in  the  circle  of  Churches  which  the 
College  served,  where  the  names  of  R.  Brook 
Aspland,^  Samuel  Bache,'  J.  R.  Beard,*  William 

1  Son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Aspland ;  left  BCanchester  College 
1836 ;  afterwards  minister  at  Chester.  Dukinfield,  and  Hacknev ; 
editor  of  the  Christian  Reformer,  1 845-1863  ;  one  of  the  Secretaiies 
of  Bianchester  College.  1846-1857  ;  Secretary  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  1859  till  his  death  in  1869. 

>  Student  at  Bianchester  College,  1826-29  ;  afterwards  minister 
of  the  New  Meeting  and  the  Chiuch  of  the  Messiah,  Birmingham, 
1832-68. 

*  Student  at  Bfanchester  College,  1820-25  ;  minister  in  Salford, 
at  Strangeways,  Manchester,  and  Sale;  tot  Principal  of  the 
Unitarian  Home  liissionary  Board ;  an  ardent  promoter  of 
popular  education,  and  an  energetic  Uieological  writer.  In  1838 
the  University  of  Giessen  bestowed  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.D.  for  his  services  to  religious  and  general  litehiture. 
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Gaskell,^  Edward  Higginsoh,'  and  Edward  Tagart,* 
will  always  be  hdd  in  honoured  remembrance/  As 
Dr.  Martineau  looked  back  from  the  vantage  gromid 
of  four-score  years,  three  figures  stood  out  before  him, 
bound  to  him  in  common  vows  of  duty  and  devotion,^ 
Franklin  Howorth,  John  Hugh  Worthington,  and 
Francis  Darbishire.  For  the  first,  who  belonged 
to  his  own  year,  he  felt  to  the  end  *a  deep  and 

^  Student  at  Manchester  Colkffe,  1835-38  ;  Minister  at  Cross 
St.  Chapel.  Bfonchester,  1828-1884;  one  of  the  Secretaries  oi 
Manchester  New  Oril^ge,  1840-46,  and  professor  of  English 
history  and  literature.  1846-53  ;  afterwards  Tutor  and  Principal 
of  the  Unitarian  Home  Missionary  Board. 


*  Student  at  Bfanchester  College.  1833-38  ;  afterwards  minister 
at  Hull.  Wakefield,  and  Swansea;  an  active  writer,  his  best 
known  works  being  The  Spirit  of  the  Bible,  1853-5.  ^  vols.,  and 
Ecee  Messias,  1871. 

'  student  at  Manchester  College.  1830-35  ;  afterwards  minister 
at  Norwich,  and  York  St..  and  Little  Portland  St.  Chapeto. 
London ;  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 1843-58  ;  author  of  a  treatise  00  Lockers  Writings  tmd 
Philosophy,  1855. 

4  One  more  name  ma^  here  be  added,  that  of  William  Shidl 
Brown,  afterwards  minister  at  Hull  and  Bridgwater,  and  sub- 
sequently first  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  BufUo.  U.S. 
In  a  letter  dated  Jan.  14,  1865,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer.  Mr. 
Martineau  gave  a  remarkable  dcetch  of  his  early  friend,  which 
contained  one  or  two  interesting  autobiographical  touches. 
'  Brown  was  so  much  older,  that  for  a  session  or  two  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  regard  myself  as  on  the  level  of  his  Mendship. 
He  was  amon^  tiie  men — and  I  almost  among  the  boys  of  the 
College.  Affimties  of  temperament,  however,  work  their  way 
thrcmgh  wider  distances  than  this,  and  Brown,  who.  though 
rather  a  dreamer,  was  a  quick  observer,  too,  found  out  that 
some  of  his  enthusiasms  were  strongly  rejected  in  me.  I  well 
remember  my  surprise  at  his  evident  advances  towards  one 
much  his  junior,  and  as  little  his  match  in  the  knowledge  he  most 
raised,  of  English  literature.  However  we  both  of  us  reverenced 
Wordsworth  m  poetry.  Berkeley  in  philosophy.  Channing — then 
a  new  power  among  us — ^in  religion  ;  so  that  there  was  a  common 
atmosphere  enough,  at  a  time  when  the  wings  were  growing, 
for  many  a  flight  together.'    Inquirer,  June  3.  1866. 

*  Speech  to  Past  and  Present  Students.  June  34.  1885. 
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reverential  affection,'  called  forth  by  a  singularly^ 
pure  and  elevated  character ;  but  though  they  had 
sat  at  the  same  desk,  and  given  answers  in  the  same 
dass,  Howorth's  interests  were  never  intellectual.^ 
Neither  of  the  other  two  lived  on  into  maturer 
age.  Worthington,  who  became  engaged  to  Hiss 
Harriet  Martineau,  died  in  1827 ;  and  Darbishire 
also,  who  changed  his  career  after  leaving  Cottle, 
f eU  a  victim  to  disease  which  made  its  first  appear- 
ance at  York  and  evoked  his  friend's  tenderest  plans 
for  help.  They  shared  advanced  mathematical 
lessons  from  Mr.  Turner,  and  a  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic friendship  arose  between  them.  In  the 
midst  of  these  somewhat  exclusive  intimacies, 
life  in  the  little  Collie  was  not  always  smooth. 
There  were  occasional  *  alienations  and  remon- 
strances/ sometimes  even  '  tragic  scenes ' ;'  there 
were  practical  jokes,  harmless  enough  to  point  a 
mirthful  recollection  in  later  days,  though  not 
always  of  a  kind  to  exempt  the  perpetrators 
from  rebuke.'  Beard  was  regarded  as  the  idol  of 
of  the  ^  sinners,'  while  Martineau  was  counted  chief 
of  the  *  saints.'^     Saints  and   sinners  united  in 

1  Speech  at  the  Liverpool  Domestic  MlsaioQ.  1857. 


>  Dr.  Martineau  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hornblower  GUI,  Aug.  38. 1882 1 
L^#,  voL  i.  33* 

s  In  one  of  these  Martineau  himself  participated.  A  ieUow- 
stndent,  who  afterwards  became  a  large  landowner  in  Hungary* 
related  a  generation  later  that  it  was  once  resolved  to  terrirjr 
a  timid  recluse.  Martineau  was  carried  into  his  room  on  the 
ahoulders  of  a  comrade,  robed  in  white ;  a  large  piece  of  red 
beef-steak  had  been  tied  round  his  neck,  and  his  mass  of  black 
was  crowned  by  a  bowl  of  biasing  spirit. 

«  ChfisHan  Lifi,  Sept.  a»  1876. 
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ddate.  in  i^ee-singing,  in  Shakespeare  readingSi^ 
and  the  prodaction  of  the  College  *  Poz/' 

Most  significant,  however,  of  these  common  efforts 
was  the  Unitarian  seal  which  carried  the  students 
into  the  porlieus  of  the  andent  dty,  and  farther 
afield  into  the  villages  around.  The  energy  and 
eirthnsiasm  which  afterwards  marked  Dr.  J.  R.  Beardt 
may  doubtless  be  traced  in  this  movement,  and 
Martineau  willingly  fdlowed.  In  1823  a  sort  of 
missionary  society  was  formed  within  the  College. 
Aided  by  a  venerated  friend  on  the  spot,  John  Mason, 
the  young  preachers  taught  a  Sunday  School  in  a 
little  diapd  at  Jubbeigate  in  York,*  and  planted 
small  centres  of  worship  in  places  like  Malton,  Selby, 
Bilton  near  Wetherby,  Welbum,  and  other  villages/ 
Mr.  Wellbek>ved,  whose  controversy  with  Arch- 
deacon Wrangham  probably  supplied  an  indirect 
stimulus  to  these  endeavours,  was  not  altogether 

^  At  this  dob  the  memben  also  oootribated  origmal  eanys. 


la  his  last  year  en  April  27,  18S7,  Biartmean  'gratified  tfie 
ith  th<  .       -     _ 


members  with  the  fiist  part  of  an  essajr  comparing  the  Practice 
of  Shakespeare  with  the  Roles  oi  Anstotle/  The  completioii 
was  pramised  lor  the  next  meeting.  Bat  the  minute-book  records 
no  oKMre  gratificatioo.    The  essayist '  pleaded  headache  in  excuse/ 


s  The  RspatUory,  a  College  Magarine, 

s  Originally  opened  in  179^  by  a  group  oi  seoeders  from  a 
chapel  In  Lady  Hontingdon's  coonenon. 

*It  was  estimated  that  aboat  sixty  worddpperi  nsed  to 
assemble  hi  each  nlace.  Report  of  ihe  Wiui  RidinfTraa  Sodsiy, 
Max  HiD,  Leeds,  May  12,  1824,  kindly  communicated  by  Rev. 
A.  Chahners.  The  inimite  Ixxdc  of  the  College  Society  metttaons 
that  the  Selby  preacher  at  first  ministered  at  Howden  in  the 
alteniooo»  bat  tne  gradnal  dedine  of  attendance  at  the  after- 
noon service  and  the  discovery  that  most  of  the  hsarsn  '  were 
in  reaHty  Deists— and  chuacters  with  whom  it  was  disgracefol 
to  be  connected'  led  to  the  disoontinaanoe  oi  the  movement 
there.  The  same  page  declares  the  Society  to  be  'nnder  the 
iwAfumfff  oi  the  0»»u^^ft  spirit  oi  the  GospsL* 
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favourable  to  them ;  he  did  not  approve  of  '  mush- 
room preachers ' ;  and  at  a  later  period  rebuked  a 
too  zealous  distributor  of  Unitarian  tracts  with 
the  remark  that,  while  still  at  college,  he  was  not 
qualified  to  form  a  decided  opinon.  The  unpulses 
of  the  ardent,  however,  prevailed.  It  was  resolved 
to  build  a  little  chapel  at  Welbum,  near  Castle 
Howard.  Martineau,  who  helped  to  collect  the 
necessary  funds,  was  supposed,  in  virtue  of  his 
year's  engineering,  to  have  a  general  power  of  con- 
struction. So  he  was  invited,  though  a  junior^ 
to  draw  the  plans,  and  with  characteristic  courage 
allowed  himself  at  nineteen  to  be  installed  as  archi- 
tect and  clerk  of  the  works.  The  building  was 
opened  in  the  smnmer  of  1825  ;  the  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers overflowed  into  a  neighbouring  field,  where 
J.  R.  Beard  preached  to  them  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  young  apostle.^  How  Dr.  Martineau  judged 
these  efforts  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Dalby  after  his  ninetieth 
birthday  will  suffice  to  show : — 

London,  May  ai,  1895. 

In  recalling  the  services  of  the  Jnbbergate  Chapel  in  1825-27, 
yon  toadi  some  very  interesting  memories,  and  place  before  me 
again  the  images  of  many  a  b^ived  companion  or  revered  fore- 
mnner,  like  the  good  Joim  Mason,  who  had  an  influence  never 
to  be  forgotten  on  the  early  experiences  of  religious  life.  So 
deep  was  the  impression  of  what  I  owed  to  these  early  exercises 
of  pulpit-duty, — ^which  were  rather  reluctantly  permitted  by 
our  Collie  Tutors, — that  throughout  my  responsible  connexion 
with  [the]  College  after  its  removal,  I  have  always  encouru^  the 
Senior  Students  to  lay  themselves  out  for  Sunday  duty  either  in 
occasional  preaching,  or  in  regular  Sunday  School  teaching. 
Learning  itself  seems  to  me  to  lose  half  its  zest,  and  almost  sJl 
its  soul,  if  made  a  sole  pursuit,  and  prosecuted  by  a  mind  cut  oft 

^  Monthly  R§posUary,  1825,  p.  166. 
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tam  the  conflictiiig  forces  of  life,  nnexerctaed  in  ooosciflace, 
nd  dry  in  affection.  I  am  sore  that  the  most  effective  study 
goes  on  coocnrrentiy  with  the  intensest  practical  work,  and  that 
the  pcffione  from  whom  both  are  demanded,  do  best  in  each.^ 

III. 

The  progress  of  the  young  student,  to  whom 
some  honour  fell  from  year  to  year  among  the  modest 
distinctions  of  the  College,  afforded  delight  and 
satisfaction  to  his  parents,  and  at  last  secured  the 
approval  of  friends  who  had  viewed  his  change  of 
destination  as  a  misfortune.  The  home  relations 
during  these  years  were  always  eagerly  cherished, 
and  involved  an  unusual  series  of  heart-searching 
vicissitudes.  Now  the  report  of  family  gatherings 
on  Christinas  and  New  Year's  days  cheers  the  absent 
son  and  brother  in  the  north  ;  he  hears  of  the  budgets 
of  poems  and  other  papers,  and  is  duly  informed 
that  Harriet  *  sang  a  humorous  song.'  Then  comes 
a  Festival,  bringing  a  burst  of  happy  intercourse 
with  distant  kindred  gathered  for  the  occasion, 
and  musical  parties  at  the  cousins'  houses.  Sir 
George  Smart  assisting.  Or  the  note  changes,  and 
anxiety  for  the  student's  health  fills  the  mother's 
heart.  The  story  lingered  into  later  days  that 
Uartineau  had  worked  twenty-five  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.'    Certain  it  is  that  his  college 

^Compare  the  College  Address,  1^56,  '  The  Christian  Stndent/ 
Essays,  iv.  4a. — To  the  enthusiasm  of  this  period  was  dae  the 
ioimdation  of  the  Octagon  Sunday  School  at  Norwich,  in  a 
CoOege  vacation,  with  the  he^>  of  *  a  few  friends  of  about  his  own 
age.'  Speech  at  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  H.  Smyth, 
Norwich,  Inquirer,  Nov.  8,  1862.  (The  date,  1823,  must  be  at 
kast  a  year  too  early.) 

*X4/#  of  CMerine  WMuBor^  (privately  printed). 
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toils  were  often  interrupted  by  illness ;  and  at  one 
time  a  year  at  Gdttingen  was  proposed  by  way  of 
change.  But  then  the  home  was  overshadowed 
by  another  care.  The  health  of  Thomas  Martineau, 
the  young  surgeon,  suddenly  failed.  He  went  with 
his  bride  and  Harriet  to  Torquay,  but  the  disease 
was  stubborn  and  would  not  jdeld.  At  length  it 
was  resolved  that  the  invalid  should  go  to  Madeira. 
The  family  held  their  last  unbroken  meeting  one 
Sunday  evening  for  worship  at  his  Norwich  home ; 
the  veil  of  sh)aiess  and  reserve  was  withdrawn, 
and  'brother  James,'  then  only  eighteen,  poured 
forth  his  soul  in  deep  words  of  prayer.  Sorrow  was 
added  to  sorrow ;  the  child  who  should  have  con- 
tinued the  family  name,  was  buried  in  the  far-c^ 
isle ;  and  Thomas  Martineau  himself  died  on  the 
return  voyage  to  Marseilles  late  in  the  summer  of 
1824.  To  the  young  widow  James  Martineau  became 
tenderly  attached,  and  he  opened  his  heart  to  her 
Mrith  unhesitating  confidence. 

While  Thomas  was  still  abroad,  the  wise  and 
watchful  father  proposed  a  Scotch  walking-tour  to 
James  and  Harriet.  Brother  and  sister  had  been 
united  in  special  friendship  from  their  earliest  years. 
They  had  read  and  argued  together,  of  late  about 
the  fre^om  of  the  will,  and  each  departure  of  the 
student  from  home  left  the  partner  of  his  thou^ts 
plunged  in  grief.  In  1823,  when  he  went  back  to 
College,  *  he  told  me,'  wrote  Harriet  long  afterwards,^ 
*  that  I  must  not  permit  m}^self  to  be  so  miserable. 
He  advised  me  to  take  refuge  on  each  occasion  in  a 
new  pursuit ;    and  on  that  particular  occasion  in 

t  Auiohioirmpky.  i.  117. 
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an  attempt  at  authorship.  I  said,  as  usual,  that  I 
would  if  he  would :  to  which  he  'answered  that  it 
would  sever  do  for  him,  a  young  student,  to  rusdi 
into  print  before  the  e3^es  of  his  tutors ;  but  he 
desired  me  to  write  something  that  was  in  my 
head,  and  try  my  chance  with  it  in  the  Monthly 

R0posiiory What  James  desired,  I  always 

did*  as  of  course ;  and  after  he  had  left  me  to  my 

widowhood*  soon  after  six  o^clock,  one  bright  Sep* 

tember  morning,  I  was  at  my  desk  before  seven, 

beginning  a  letter  to  the  Editor.'^    So  the  pair 

started  for  London  in  July,  1824 ;  there  the  divinity 

student  heard  Edward  Irving  pray  and  preach, 

attended  Mr.  Fox's  chapel,  breakfasted  with  Mr. 

Rntt,  called  on  Mr.  Belsham,  and  made  his  way 

out  io  Newington  Green,  where  he  met  Sir  James 

Mackintosh  and  the  poet  Samuel  Rogers  in  Mrs. 

Barbauld's  drawing-room.    Lord  Byron  had  sent 

her  some  Greek  newspapers,  and  he  translated  a 

lew  sentences  for  his  veneraUe  friend.    Just  before 

the  packet  sailed  for  Edinbuigh,  July  27,  he  found 

time  to  write  to  his  fellow  student,  Edward  Higginson, 

reporting  sums  collected  for  the  Welbum  chapel, 

and  announcing  the  despatch  of  plans  and  working 

drawings  to  the  contractor. 

The  journey  was  memorable,  for  to  both  '  it  was  a 
first  ftee  admission  into  the  poietralia  of  natural 
beauty.'  This  was  the  aspect  of  Scotland  whidi 
appealed  to  him  then,  rather  than  its  associations 
of  history  and  poetry, — ^it  was  Wordsworth,  not 
Scott,  who  had  kindled  hb  imagination, — and  this 
was  the  secret  of  its  charm  for  him  to  his  latest  da}rs. 

^  The  leqiiel  may  be  tmd  la  the  AuiMogntpky. 
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From  Perth  the  pedestrians  ranged  as  far  north 
as  the  Bruar  Falls,  and  westward  to  Loch  Awe. 
They  felt  as  if  they  were  entering  a  sanctuary.  *  We 
walked  everjrwhere  with  hushed  feeling  and  reverent 
feet.  We  were  perfectly  at  one  both  in  the  defects 
which  limited  our  vision,  and  in  the  susceptibilities 
which  quickened  it,  neither  of  us  caring  much  for 
the  savage  romance  of  Scottish  traditions,  and  both 
being  intensely  alive  to  the  appeal  of  mountain 
forms  and  channeled  glens,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
doud  with  the  forest,  the  corrie,  and  i^e  lakeside.'^ 
The  eager  talk  '  ran  over  all  surfaces,'  and  *  plunged 
into  all  depths,'  metaphysics  having  already  a 
large  share. 

I  was  at  that  time,  and  for  several  years  after,  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  the  determinist  philosophy ;  and  was  strongly  tainted 
with  the  positive  temper  which  is  its  frequent  concomitant ; 
yet  not  without  such  inward  reserves  and  misgivings  as  to  render 
wdcome  my  sister's  more  firm  and  ready  verdict.  Whil^  she 
remained  faithful  through  life  to  that  early  mode  of  thought, 
with  me  those  '  reserves  and  misgivings/  suppressed  for  a  while, 
recovered  from  the  shock  and  gained  the  ascendancy.* 

In  due  time  he  went  back  to  York,  confirmed  in 
the  faith,  to  compose  a  series  of  three  orations  on 
'  Divine  Influence  on  the  Human  Mind,'  in  which 
the  constructive  character  of  his  thought  was  to  take 
a  great  stride  forward,  declare  the  universal  agency 
of  the  Creator,  and  assert  that  all  human  powers 
of  thought,  will,  and  affection,  must  be  reinterpreted 
as  the  energy  of  the  ever-present  God. 

Behind  the  home-circle,  however,  there  now  lay 

^  Biographical  Memoranda,  JLf/#,  i  59. 

'  Biograi>hical  Memoranda,  Life,  ii.  263.     For  the  'reeoyes 
and  misgivings '   of  his  tutor,  Mi,  Turner,  see  anie,  p.  $$ 
own  change  of  view  is  described  Mow,  in  dhaps.  VI.  and  IX. 
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miad  visions  of  the  future  that  touched  even 
CoU^e  intimacies  with  a  more  radiant  glow* 
With  Fiands  Darbishire,  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  himself,  he  was  knit  in  ^devoted  and 
enthusiastic  friendship.'  They  were  'Uke  two 
lovers/  he  wrote  in  1882,  *  and  had  not  a  thought 
kept  from  one  another.-  To  him  was  confided 
the  secret  of  the  attachment  to  the  Derby  home ; 
during  the  years  of  suspended  intercourse  he  was 
the  sympathetic  medium  of  communication ;  and 
he  was  involved  in  the  '  whole  group  of  romantic 
bves  and  friendships'  centered  there.  Darbishire 
himself  looked  on  this  experience  as  a  kind  of 

*  regeneration/  lifting  him  into  a  world  of  intenser 
affection  no  longer  passionate  but  under  calm  and 
dear  command.  Martineau,  on  his  side,  described 
him  to  Alfred  Higginson,  then  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  medical  profession,  as  his  *  supporter  and 
delight.'  'I  should  not  be  content/  he  added, 
^did  you  not  know  and  appreciate  him  sufficiently 
to  justify  my  growing  affection  for  him.  But  I 
dare  not  speak  of  him  now ;  he  is  near  me,  and  has 
just  been  talking  to  me ;  and  if  he  becomes  my 
theme  just  now,  I  fear  I  shall  say  many  things 
which  will  be  too  fervent  to  be  intelligible.'  To 
Mrs.  Thomas  Martineau  James  wrote  of  his  friend's 

*  self-control  and  firmness,'  while  he  deplored  his 
own  *  wayward  and  irresolute  spirit ' :  *  I  know  tha:t 
the  character  which  I  have  given  of  Francis  and 
myself  would  be  transposed  by  many,  particularly 
of  my  former  College  friends ;  but  I  am  absolutely 
sore  that  they  are  mistaken ;  every  day's  experience 
shows  me  that  I  am  but  too  right/    So  slow  and 
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halting  are  the  steps  of  seU-discipliiie  and  know- 
ledge. Here  are  one  or  two  glimpses  of  his  q[>irit 
vouchsafed  to  the  same  aster-in-law,  as  he  looks 
forward  to  the  fntore  alike  of  work  or  home. 

York,  May  11.  iSss* 

It  it  the  great  danger  of  young  mhiisterB,  they  mnst  have 
their  admirers,  and  if  once  they  think  of  their  powers  whether 
mental  or  moral  as  their  own,  if  they  make  them  the  soorce  of  a 
deceitfol  self-complacency,  instead  of  being  gratefnl  for  them 
as  the  instruments  of  benevolent  usefulness,  as  the  means  of 
executing  the  divine  plans,  our  holy  profession  is  degraded, 
it  loses  in  our  minds  its  alhance  with  Heaven,  it  is  made  to  minister 
to  an  earth-bom  passion  which  pollutes  every  spring  of  thought 
and  action.  My  sister,  may  God  keep  me  from  frustrating  the 
best  wish,  the  fondest  anticipations  of  my  soul,  from  tainting 
the  pure  and  exalted  conceptions  which  I  have  of  the  ministry 
by  any  intermixture  of  motives  and  feelings  so  very  base.  I 
trembto  to  think  of  what  I  would  be,  and  what  you  with  others 
would  wish  me  to  be,  compared  with  what  I  am.  But  I  will 
not  trouble  yon  with  my  fears  and  hopes. 

As  he  is  approaching  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
which  is  to  terminate  his  exile  from  Derby,  he 
writes  again : — 

York,  March  7,  1836. 

The  time  is  very  near  when  the  long  deep  silence  will  be  broioen, 
and  the  thoughts  which  have  been  accumulating  shall  be  inter- 
changed. New  motives  are  about  to  be  presented  to  me,  and 
brighter  feelings  with  which  to  surround  my  hopes  for  earth  and 
heaven ;  if  my  affections  do  not  become  expanded  and  spiritual- 
ised, no  earthly  discipline  can  exalt  and  purify  my  souL  .... 

Lam  engaged  every  Sunday  for  many  weeks  in  consequence 
of  the  delivery  of  a  coarse  of  doctrinal  lectures  at  our  three 
missionary  stations:  the  preparation  for  this  laborious  task 
claims  almost  all  my  spare  time.  I  am  obliged  to  ioin  in  this 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  our  missionafies ;  and  it  does  not 
aiways  make  me  ill  on  Monday.  I  am  in  particularly  good  health 
vut  now,  and  well  I  may  be,  with  seven  hours'  sleep  and  one 
hour's  walk  every  day.  Francis  and  I  read  to  each  ouer  in  the 
open  air  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  two  days  in  every 
week ;  ^  and  this,  together  with  half  an  hour's  reading  daily 
by  myself  in  my  own  room,  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  strengthen- 
ing my  voice. 

^  He  at  one  time  cherished  the  idea  also  of  open  air  study ; 
it  vmM*  an*  early  romantic  hope,'  Life,  iL  84. 
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Tbe  same  lettar  told  of  more  home  anxieties. 
The  news  from  Norwich  liad  for  some  time  filled  him 
with  ^painful  sympathy  and  sad  thoughts  and 
fearful  expectation.*  Severe  commercial  distress 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  organise  an  extensive 
system  of  public  rehef  and  employment  outside  the 
poor-law  administration.^  Business  was  at  a  stand- 
sdH  The  Spanish  trade  in  which  Mr.  Martineau 
had  been  engaged,  had  declined  under  new  arrange- 
ments with  France.  He  laid  his  affairs  before  his 
creditors;  the  liabilities  of  the  house  amounted 
to  about  £100,000.  Fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound 
could  have  be^i  paid  at  once ;  but  he  was  confident 
of  his  ability  to  pay  all,  and  struggled  on,  while 
the  various  members  of  the  family  began  to  think 
how  to  turn  their  capabilities  and  industry  to  good 
account,  as  Harriet  had  already  done.  In  the  midst 
of  these  apprehensions,  the  long  strain  of  affairs 
wrought  its  deadly  work  upon  the  head  of  the 
household.  To  anticipate,  by  a  little,  the  course 
of  tbe  family  history,  it  may  be  here  related  that 
eaify  in  1826  Mr.  Martineau  fell  ill.  James  had  not 
yielded  himself  for  many  weeks  to  the  joy  of  un- 
restricted intercourse  with  his  betrothed,  when  he 
was  summoned  from  York  to  his  father's  deathbed. 
To  his  friend  Edward  Higginson  he  wrote  on  June  10, 
*  He  requires  either  Henry  or  me  always  with  him 
for  help  which  only  a  man's  strength  can  supply, 
and  Henry  is  for  the  most  part  needed  elsewhere.' 
It  was  a  sorrowful  and  agitating  time.  On  Mid- 
summer day  Thomas  Martineau  died.     The  sequel 

>  The  large  sum  of  £4.000  wms  raised  to  pfovide  cheap  food, 
the  purchasera  oontxiboting  two>pcace  out  of  every  ri||Miice. 
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is  soon  told.  The  mother  whose  fortune  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  business,  prepared  with  her  eldest  siuidving 
son  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  Three  years  later  the 
old  Norwich  house  was  closed,  and  finally  all  debts 
were  completely  paid.  ^My  father/  wrote  his 
daughter  Harriet,  emphatioadly,  'did  not  &il.^ 
These  memories  doubtless  lay  bdiind  the  speaker's 
words^  when,  thirty  years  later,  James  Martineau 
preached  a  famous  sermon, '  Owe  no  man  an)rthing.'^ 

IV, 

Meanwhile  the  fabric  of  his  future  thought  was 
being  prepared.  He  had  already  ranged  among  the 
poets,  and  was  most  at  home  with  Milton  and 
Wordsworth  ;  ethical  sympathies  chiefly  determined 
his  affinities,  though  the  force  of  Byron  and  the 
lyric  spontaneity  of  Shelley  had  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  him.  Through  William  Taylor*  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  Lessing's  '  Nathan  the  Wise  * ; 
and  he  could  never  forget  *  the  wonder  and  delight, 
the  awful  sense  of  intellectual  space,*  opened  to 
him  by  the  essay  on  the  *  Education  of  Human  Kind.** 
*  No  one,'  he  wrote  in  his  maturity,*  'could  fall  upon 
it  in  the  eager  season  of  inquiry  and  conviction, 
without  being  haunted  for  years  by  the  shadows  of 

1  Liverpool.  Nov.  30,  1856 ;  Essays,  I.  497. 

*Anie,  chap.  I.  p.  13. 

*A  translation  had  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Repository  as 
early  as  1806.  with  the  initials  of  H.  Crabb  Robinson.  To  this 
he  expressed  his  obligation  in  a  speech  in  1872 ;  *he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life  had  been  influenced 
by  that  work.'    Inquirer,  May  2$,  187a. 

*  In  1854 ;  Essays,  L  191. 
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great  thought  it  flings  around  him/    Under  these 
masters  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  power  of  expres- 
sion advanced  by  amazing  strides.    Compared  with 
the  Bristol  themes,  his  College  compositions  show  a 
swift  development.    In  November,  1823,  ^  ^^ 
courses  of  *Why  we  derive  pleasure  from  contem- 
plating ruins ' ;    here  are  already  distinction  of 
language,    habits   of   analysis,    imaginative   glow. 
Quaint  is  the  defence  of  Friendship  as  *  Consistent 
with  Scriptural  Views  of  Social  Duty,*  designed  to 
show  that  the  conmiand  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves  '  does  not  exclude  more  particular  regards.'^ 
Or  he  adventures  into  other  fields,  undertakes  to 
explain   the   origin   and   growth   of   benevolence, 
boldly  asserts  that  *  the  science  of  mind  is  peculiarly 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity,'  and,  following  his 
favourite  masters,  Hartley  and  Priestley,  holds  up 
the  Law  of  Association  as   ^the  instrument  for 
constructing  from  the  gross  and  corrupt  materials 
of  sense  that  fair  and  beautiful  fabric  of  the  spirit, 
which,  tmimpaired,  adorned,  and  strengthened  by 
the  hand  of  time,  shaU  stand  an  eternal  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  its  Author.' 

One  group  of  Essays  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1824  supplies  interesting  evidence  of  the  freshness 
of  his  thought.  He  sets  out  to  answer  the  question 
*To  what  Conclusions  do  Philosophical  Considera- 
tions lead  respecting  Divine  Influence  on  the  Hmnan 
Mind  ?  '  This  really  involves  an  enquiry  into  the 
whole  nature  of  the  activity  of  God.    General  laws, 

^Tbis  wms  oomrertad  into  a  temicm,  and  preached  at  Dia^, 
to  Norfolk  on  Jotjr  n.  1824, — his  first  appearance,  presumably 
fa  the  pulpit* 
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it  is  urged,  can  account  for  nothing ;  they  are  only 
statements  of  facts.  If  the  first  movement  in  crea- 
tion required  an  intelligent  cause,  so  does  every 
effect  now  perceived.  Philosophy  can  only  detect 
invariable  sequence;  but  something  more  enters 
into  our  idea  of  causation.  This  it  is  the  function 
of  religion  to  disclose,  and  it  declares  in  no  uncertain 
tones  that  ^nothing  is  without  God.' 

The  fields  of  earth,  the  boundless  recesses  of  heaven,  are  the 
•oenes  of  his  ceasdess  energy.  He  is  felt  in  every  breese  ^iHiich 
blows ;  he  is  seen  in  ever^  form  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  It 
is  he  who  alternately  unveils  the  world  in  the  brightness  of  the 
morning  hour,  and  conceals  it  from  the  view  that  the  eye  of 
man  may  be  raised  to  other  scenes,  and  his  heart  impressed  by 
the  silence,  the  darkness,  the  magnificence  of  night.  It  is  he 
who,  as  if  to  allure  our  attention  to  his  operations  by  the  novdty 
of  perpetual  revolution,  mysteriously  unfolds  the  elements  of 
vegetation,  and  reveals  from  the  bare  and  desert  earth  the  verdure 
of  spring,  the  hues  of  summer,  and  the  fruits  of  autumn.  It 
is  he  ^dio  with  unchanging  re^larity  bears  the  planets  on  their 
mighty  course,  who  guides  within  the  sphere  of  mortal  vision 
the  light  of  more  distant  worids,  and  who  works,  in  regions  too 
remote  for  human  knowledge  to  explore,  wonders  which  the  eye 
may  behold,  but  the  mind  cannot  comprehend. 

By  rapid  steps  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
*  the  powers,  not  only  of  sensation,  but  of  thought, 
volition,  and  affection,  must  be  resolved  into  the 
operations  of  the  same  Great  Being.' 

Let  anyone  endeavour  to  recount  the  thoughts  which  have 
p^LSsed  through  his  mind  during  a  single  day.  How  great  tiiehr 
number  I  How  diversified  their  complexion  and  their  tendency  I 
Upon  what  a  vast  variety  of  previous  impressions,  of  associations 
early  established  and  perpetually  maturing  does  every  one  of 
them  dej)end  1  And  all  these  have  be«Q  but  the  movements  of 
God's  spirit,  and  his  is  the  power  which  blends  thought  wi^ 
thought  in  such  beautiful  and  complicated  trains.  ....  Could 
we  at  this  or  any  moment  in  the  history  of  human  nature  con- 
template the  separate  lot  of  all  our  race,  and  watch  the  secret 
workings  of  thmz  hearts,  we  should  find  all  these  and  countless 
other  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling  by  wbkh  each  is  led  to 
folfil  the  pnrposei  of  his  being.    How  wonderful  then  is  the 
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%gtDcy  of  bim  without  whom  not  a  thought  nor  an  emotion 
can.aiJM.  Truly '  nothing  is  without  him ' :  the  annals  of  nature 
and  of  time  are  but  the  wondrous  history  of  his  agency :  should 
he  for  one  moment  suspend  it.  the  next  would  find  every  trace 
of  created  existence  perished,  and  the  Creator  reigning  alone 
in  unshared  fdicity. 

At  the  outset  of  the  second  Essay  the  philosopher 
of  nineteen  is  surprised  to  find  himself  assailed 
with  inconsistent  charges  of  pantheism  and  atheism  ; 
and  modestly  confesses  that  he  had  written  in 
ignorance  that  there  was  a  controversy  on  the 
question  of  power.  He  seeks  the  origin  of  our 
idea  of  causation,  and  finds  it  in  experience,  com- 
mencing from  our  first  voluntary  act ;  and  the 
conclusion  is  once  more  affirmed  that  *  all  uniformity 
in  nature  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  harmonising 
agency  of  God.'  But  the  third  essay  brings  him 
into  conflict  with  the  doctrine  of  the  effects  of 
prayer :  and  he  rises  finally  on  metaphysic  wing 
into  the  vision  of  the  Eternal. 

AU  that  our  argument  requires  is  that  nothing  subordinate 
to  God  should  be  erected  into  an  independent  agent,  that  his  will 
be  reverenced  as  the  only  sanctuary  of  power ;  and  whether 
we  consider  him  as  directmg  the  stream  of  time,  appointing  its 
devious  course,  and  preparing  the  receptacle  of  its  destination, 
before  its  first  fountain  has  sprung  to  light,  or  as  rolling  it  onwards 
as  its  current  proceeds,  it  is  still  the  same.  Indeed  the  distinction 
between  these  two  modes  of  agency  is  merely  apparent,  and 
relative  to  our  limited  conceptions.  In  proportion  as  our  views 
extend,  and  we  gather  our  ideas  frcmi  a  wider  range  of  duration 
both  past  and  future,  the  distinctions  of  time  become  less  percep- 
tible, and  retrospection  and  expectation  melt  into  one  present 
emotion.  With  God,  therefore,  whose  kno^edge  and  whose 
thought  includes  the  whole  compass  of  time,  ul  ideas  must 
eoalesce,  the  most  distant  events  are  contemporaneous,  the 
remotest  purposes  coexist.  The  difference  therefore  between 
an  aU-embracmg  will  at  the  mcanent  of  creation,  and  a  succession 
of  separate  volitions  for  the  production  of  ev^y  effect,  is  not  real, 
but  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  variation  in  the  manner  of 
conceiving  of  the  same  operation  of  the  Divine  Intelligence. 

Still  therefore  does  philosophy  combine  with  Revelation  to 
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teach  respecting  God  that  he  is  the  caoae.  the  meaaa,  the  end ; 
that  '  of  him,  and  through  him.  and  to  him  are  all  thinn '  ; 
that  '  nothing  is  without  him ' ;  that  '  he  worketh  in  as  botii 
to  will  and  to  do.'^ 

There  are  no  '  reserves  and  misgivings  *  here.  To 
this  period  Dr.  Martineau  turned  in  later  retrospect : 

In  youth,  if  ever  we  receive  a  '  serious  catt,'  it  is  ike  most 
eUmentary  religious  truths  by  which  the  mind  becomes  entranced. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  intense  and  lofty  3rears  when  first  the 
real  communion  of  the  living  God — the  same  God  that  received 
the  cries  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary — and  the  sanctity  of  the 
inward  Law«  and  the  sublime  contents  of  life  on  both  sides  of 
deathp  broke  in  a  flood  of  glory  upon  his  mind,  and  spread  the 
world  before  him^  stripped  of  its  sur&bce-illusions  and  with  its 
diviner  essence  cleared  f  * 

^  These  passages  have  been  cited  at  lengUi  to  dispel  all  doubt 
as  to  the  philosophical  position  from  which  Dr.  BCartineau  started. 
In  his  interesting  RecoUections  of  James  Martineau,  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Crawford  asserts  that  his  teacher,  '  owinff  to  his  lingering 
Deism,  sometimes  failed  to  appreciate  the  ftiU  extent  of  God's 
habitual  immanence  in  the  creation.'  The  repeated  allusions  to 
'  the  depressing  influence  of  his  old  indwelling  Deism,'  '  the 
old  poison  of  Deism,'  '  the  fetters  of  his  old  Deism,'  are  based 
on  some  imaginary  scheme  of  his  development,  and  are  without 
foundation  in  the  actual  history  of  his  thought.  Dr.  Biartineau 
never  was  a  Deist.  The  general  argument  of  the  three  essays 
(apart  from  the  discussion  oi  eternity  in  the  last),  and  the  texts 
cited  at  the  close,  will  be  found  in  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Lant  Car- 
penter's on  Divine  Agency  and  Conversion,  with  an  appendix  of 
jMopositions  respecting  Divine  Agency/  published  in  1832. 
liie  sermon  was  actually  preached  in  1818  ;  and  with  the  views 
which  it  embodied  Biaitineau  doubtless  became  acquainted 
between  18x9  and  1821.  In  an  earlier  sermon  (z8xo)  Dr.  Carpenter 
rejects  the  doctrine  that  '  when  God  first  created  all  tnings. 
He  communicated  to  them  all  those  properties*  and  fixed  those 
laws,  which  would  enable  them  through  every  succeeding  period 
to  contribute  their  part  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes ' 
(philosophical  Deism) :  on  the  other  hand,  all  power  is  the  agency 
of  God,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  modes  of  its  operation : 
Sermons,  p.  451.  On  the  writings  of  Hartley,  the  fountain  head 
ol  these  views,  see  chaps.  IV.  f  iv. 

*Loss  and  Gain  in  Recent  Theology,  188  x  ;  Essays,  iv.  550. 
This  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture  of  the  positive  temper  to 
which  he  confesses  in  his  Preface  to  the  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  : 
but  the  phrase  '  the  sanctity  of  the  Inward  Law '  really  belongs 
to  a  later  mode  of  thoaght. 
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It  was  doubtless  with  a  just  recollection  of  the 
steadying  moral  effect  of  such  a  conception  on  a 
nature  already  susceptible  to  every  appeal  of  good, 
that  Dr.  Martineau  thus  described  in  his  Study  of 
Rdigiom  the  result  of  the  idea  of  God's  omnipresence : 

Were  the  experi«iicet  of  ear^  life  laid  open,  during  its  yean 
of  grovnng  lervonr  and  teU-dieaplino,  it  woud  probabfy  be  nrand 
that  both  in  the  orisons  of  the  closet  and  in  the  encounter  with 
temptation,  the  attempt  to  realise  this  thoaght  played  a  great 
part  and  wielded  the  chief  power.  The  consdoosness  ot  his 
spirit  whether  at  noon  or  night,  abiding  through  every  chan^, 
ailm  alike  on  the  restless  sea  or  on  the  steadfast  mountain,  with 
centre  here  or  on  the  horison  or  behind  the  moon  or  in  the  millnr 
way,  and  radius  touching  every  point  of  life  or  thought,  holds 
the  mind  in  sleepless  wonder,  uid  renders  the  risings  of  passion 
imDCHslhln^ 

V. 

Under  these  influences  the  young  student's  power 
was  rapidly  maturing.  In  the  spring  of  1826  his 
mother  reports  to  her  *dear  bairns'  that  his  old 
schoolmaster.  Dr.  Carpenter,  *  had  heard  of  James's 
performance  at  Manchester/*  and  invites  him  to 
preach  at  Bristol  in  the  next  vacation.  The  prospect 
was  cheering  to  the  father  who  was  face  to  face 
with  death.  '  Whether  James  accepts  this  proposal 
or  not,  it  is  gratifying  that  our  dear  lad  is  becoming 
known  and  approved,  and  our  hearts  are  full  of  joy 
because  we  think  he  will  be  estimated  as  he  deserves. 
As  to  his  pulpit  powers,  I  never  was  more  surprised 
than  to  find  they  are  so  good,  and  if  he  is  able  now 

^Shtdy  of  Rdigum  (1888),  li.  171.  The  whole  passage  with 
its  description  of  the  loller  religions  consciousness  of  Pantheism 
deserves  carefol  stndy.  For  a  definition  of  the  I>ei8m  which 
he  never  hdd,  see  the  same  volnme,  p.  143. 

•At  the  great  Ctom  St.  ChapeL 
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in  his  delicate  state  to  preach  with  spirit  and  energy 
in  such  a  place  as  Cross  St.,  when  his  health  is  better 
we  may  hope  that  he  will  be  still  more  powerful 
in  the  pulpit/  The  preacher's  work  was  not,  indeed, 
always  performed  under  favourable  conditions.  He 
is  at  Derby  on  Saturday  morning  in  September 
(1826)  with  a  Sunday  engagement  at  Bfandiester, 
and  a  place  booked  and  paid  for  on  the  D^ance 
coach.  But  the  coach  comes  in  full,  and  the  pro- 
prietor sends  him  round  by  Birmingham ;  and  he 
only  reaches'  Manchester  at  seven  the  following 
morning.  Next  day,  after  his  Sunday  services 
and  a  second  night  journey,  he  is  in  his  place  at 
York.  Three  weeks  later  Miss  Higginson  remon- 
strates with  him  for  excess  of  toil :  he  has  preached 
three  times  on  the  previous  Sunday  at  Thome, 
and  walked  sixty  miles  to  and  fro :  not  without 
reason  was  it  that  the  next  letter  should  narrate 
her  distress  at  his  being  again  ill :  nor  again,  was 
it  without  reason  that  he  should  afterwards  describe 
himself  as  converted  from  an  engineer  into  an 
evangelist. 

The  last  year  of  College  (1826-27)  was  full  of  the 
student's  hopes  and  fears.  Even  before  it  began 
Miss  Higginson  reports  (Sept.  13)  that  her  brother 
Edward,  who  has  been  at  Loughborough,  brings 
him  an  invitation  to  settle  there.  Later  on  comes 
a  proposal  from  Taunton,  and  then  another  from 
the  Ancient  Chapel,  at  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool : 
but  prospects  are  darkened  by  ominous  consulta- 
tions with  a  doctor  at  York  about  his  fitness  for 
ministerial  work.  The  result  was  that  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Carpenter,  of   Bristol,  to 
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take  temporary  charge  of  the  school,  during  her 
husband's  absaice  from  ill  health.  This  plan  had 
the  advantage  of  relieving  him  from  the  immediate 
strain  of  pulpit  duty,  but  in  consenting  to  undertake 
the  work  which  threw  that  into  the  background, 
he  reserved  his  freedom  in  the  future  to  dedicate 
himself  to  its  high,  if  also  its  exhausting,  calling.^ 
Meanwhile  he  rearranged  the  College  library — 
*  books,*  wrote  Miss  Higginson,  *are  one  of  your 
passions,* — and  prepared  for  his  farewells.  There 
was  a  students'  party  at  Bishopthorpe  three  miles 
away,  which  could  be  reached  by  road  or  river. 
Tea  at  the  village  inn  was  followed  by  a  game  at 
bowls ;  in  days  before  temperance  agitations  had 
invaded  theolc^cal  collies,  the  healths  of  departing 
comrades  were  drunk  in  punch.  On  that  occasion, 
as  one  of  the  Uttle  band  well  remembered,  *  Mar- 
tineau  expressed  regret  for  having  confined  himself 
so  exclusively  to  one  friendship  during  part  of  his 
College  course,  and  said  that,  if  he  had  his  time 
over  again,  he  should  wish  to  avoid  that  error, 
and  be  more  generally  companionable.'*  His  last 
sermon  was  delivered  before  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  from  I  Cor.  iii.  21-23* ;  a  few  da5rs  later 
he  preaches  on  July  4  one  of  the  annual  sermons  of 
the  Eastern  Unitarian  Society  at  Halesworth,  Suffolk, 
from  John  iv.  35.  Around  him  are  the  fields  ripening 
for  the  harvest,  and  he  enlarges  *  on  the  exertions 

^  Correspoodence  with  bis  mother,  Jan.  19,  1827. 

'Recollections  of  Mr.  Alfred  Pftget,  Leicester,  who  left  at 
the  same  time.  Life,  L  43. 

s  '  Wherefore  let  no  one  gloryin  men.    For  all  things  are  yours^ 
whether  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas/  etc 
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the  presait  age  demands,  and  the  facilities 
it  affords  for  the  di£Eusion  of  knowledge  and  truth.*^ 
On  August  I  he  leaves  Derby  for  Bristol  He  has 
not  allowed  himself  much  of  what  he  afterwards 
described  as  ^  that  richest  of  all  vacations  which 
lies  between  the  University  and  the  world.** 

^  The  preacher  next  moniiiig  was  the  Rev.  MicheftI  Maurice, 
lather  ot  Frederick  Dentton  Biavxice,  who  was  not  vet  ready  for 
hia  life-wGik.  Alter  the  meeting  there  ivaa  a  odUatum,  when  the 
thanks  ol  the  Society  were  voted  to  I^ord  John  RuaieU  for  his 
xeadineBs  to  assist  the  Dissenters  in  obtaining  the  repeal  ol 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  MotOkiy  lUpasUoiy,  iSa7, 
p.  850.    See  bdow.  chap.  IV.  1 1. 

s  Essays,  i.  403* 


CHAPTER  III. 

FIHST  MINISTRY  :    BRISTOL  AND  DUBLIN,  1827-1832. 

At  Bristol  James  Martineau  re-entered  as  teacher 


the  home  from  which  as  pupil  he  had  carried 
away  life-long  impressions.  There  was  the  familiar 
house  with  the  same  pmictual  administrator  of  all 
its  details  at  the  head  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Carpenter, 
aid  the  same  three  sisters  of  whom  he  had  taken  a 
boy's  leave  six  years  before.  But  in  the  interval 
he  had  *  become  a  man.' 

I. 

The  school-work  which  immediately  engaged  him 
was  arduous.  Dr.  Carpenter  had  never  spared  him- 
self ;  it  was  not  likely  that  his  representative  would 
be  more  self-considerate.  Remonstrances  b^an  to 
flow  in  upon  him  without  delay ;  but  the  natural 
adjustments  of  new  labour  gradually  brought  greater 
ease,  and  after  some  weeks  his  chief  correspondent 
was  satisfied  that  he  was  not  finding  his  multiform 
engagements,  including  the  supply  of  Lewin's  Mead 
pdpit  for  one  or  two  months,  too  much  for  him. 
Such  duty  was  full  of  interest  to  him.  But  it 
was  also  full  of  toiL    '  I  never  could  write  to  order,' 
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he  once  said  in  his  last  years  (1896),  *  I  only  make 
a  mess  of  it  till  it  spontaneously  comes,  and  I 
cannot  help  it ' ;  and  throughout  his  ministry 
the  preparation  of  sermons  involved  a  kind  of  effort 
not  far  removed  from  severe,  if  purifying,  pain. 
Moreover,  even  before  he  left  College,  his  sister 
Harriet  had  sent  him  prudent  advice  to  be  reticent 
in  matters  of  opinion  which  might  startle  his  hearers ; 
one  of  his  old  school-fellows  had  already  been  shocked 
by  a  remark,  couched  no  doubt  in  the  strain  of 
his  Principal's  teaching,  about  the  prophecies. 
Under  these  circumstances  composition  could  never 
be  easy  to  him.  Tradition,  long  preserved  at  Great 
George  St.,  related  that  he  would  shut  himself  up 
on  Saturday  evenings  with  a  caddy  of  green  tea. 
In  the  morning  the  sermon  was  finished,  and  the 
caddy  was  empty. 

Bristol  had  ceased  to  be  the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom,  but  it  contained  men  of  no  less  distinction 
than  Martineau's  native  Norwich.  John  Prior 
Estlin,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Lewin*s  Mead  Meeting 
(1771-1817),  had  been  the  friend  of  Priestley  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Southey  and  Coleridge.  The  scien- 
tific eminence  of  his  son,  Mr.  John  Bishop  Estlin, 
the  beloved  adviser  and  friend  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
*  a  figure  most  dear  while  visible,  and  sacred  ever 
since,'^  brought  Martineau  at  once  into  intimate 
relations  with  an  active  group,  which  included 
Dr.  Prichard,  who  had  already  taken  the  first  steps 
in  his  studies  of  anthropology*;    the  Rev.  W.  D. 

^  Letter  to  Was  Estlin.  May  11,  1895  :  Lif^,  i«  49. 

s  His  Researches  as  to  the  Physicat  History  of  Man  had  just  beea 
issued  in  a' second  edition,  a  vols.  1826. 
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Conybeare,  the  early  master  of  Sedgwick  in  geology, 
wbo  founded  the  Bristol  Institution  and  Museum 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche ;  John 
Foster,  the  essayist ;  and  Robert  Hall,  the  preacher. 
Kartineau's  own  scientific  tastes  inclined  him  to 
botany.  When  Mary  Carpenter  (then  away  from 
home)  reached  her  twenty-first  birthday  in  April, 
1828,  he  sent  her  (with  characteristic  daborateness 
of  expression)  *  a  few  specimens  from  the  simplest 
and  most  graceful  department  of  Nature^s  pro* 
ductions.'  They  were  plants  from  his  own  modest 
herbarium.  In  the  great  Baptist  preacher  Robert 
Hall,  Martineau  found  indeed  no  model  for  imitation ; 
he  never  attempted  in  these  years  to  pray  or 
preach  extempore  ;  but  in  the  sermons  at  the 
Broadmead  Chapel  he  discerned  an  attitude  of 
spirit  which  became  afterwards  his  own.  Not  till 
the  speaker  had  lost  himself,  he  would  say,  and 
all  consciousness  of  his  hearers  had  faded,  could 
he  discharge  his  true  function,  and  pour  out  his 
soul  before  the  only  Holy.  The  essence  of  the 
sermon  was  soliloquy. 

So  the  months  ran  swifdy  on,  and  1828  opened. 
Various  interests  gleam  through  the  family  letters. 
Now  it  is  the  singing  of  ^  Tom  Moore,'  whom  Miss 
Higginson  has  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Strutt : — 
'he  sits  down  to  the  instrument  and  plays  a  soft 
and  sweet  accompaniment,  and  with  the  tiniest 
voice  imaginable,  and  face  upturned  as  if  it  saw 
nothing  but  the  subject  of  his  song,  sends  every 
word  distinct  and  clear,  and  with  its  own  peculiar 
expression,  to  your  heart.*  Now  it  is  the  petitions 
of  Dissenters  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  O>rpora- 
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tion  Acts^ ;  and  then  the  alternations  of  hopes  and 
plans  for  the  future.  The  first  mention  of  a  vacancy 
at  Dublin  reaches  him  in  February ;  early  in  March 
he  decides  to  give  up  his  school  engagement  at  mid- 
summer; then  he  is  invited  to  preach  at  Dublin 
and  is  warned  not  to  be  metaphj^cal;  whQe  in 
April  his  future  wife  writes  joyously  *  I  have  an  idea 
that  you  and  I  shall  be  young  at  heart  to  the  last 
day  of  our  lives,  how  long  soever  they  may  be.' 
The  visit  to  Dublin  was  not  decisive ;  the  congrega* 
tion  at  Lewin's  Mead  learned  that  Dr.  Carpenter 
would  dose  his  school  and  resume  his  pastorate, 
and  they  begged  Martineau  to  remain  as  his  junior 
colleague ;  there  was  even  a  plan  for  a  school  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Frenchay,  and  a  ministry 
in  the  Uttle  chapel  there.*  At  length,  however,  the 
chief  difficulties  were  overcome.  The  farewdls 
were  said  at  Great  Geoige  St.  The  boys  wrote  of 
ttte  happiness  they  had  enjoyed  in  his  society, 
the  advantage  they  had  derived  from  his  instruction, 
and  his  unprecedented  kindness  in  their  hours  of 
recreation  and  amusement :  and  he  in  reply  q)oke 
of  *the  humble  and  humbling  distance'  at  which 
he  had  followed  their  other  instructor.  ^  To  the  three 
sisters  he  wrote  in  terms  very  different  from  those 


>  This  wat  carried  in  iSaS,  tee  below,  chap.  IV.  |  L 

s  Long  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Biaorlce, 

*  lAurryeaiB  alter  he  wrote  (in  i860)  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen, 
ct  lamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts :  '  I  can  sympathise  from  ex- 
perience in  aU  your  pedago^  troubles  and  satisnctions.  On  the 
iHiole,  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  bov*natnre;  trustfully  and 
generously  treated,  it  seldom  fails  to  yidd  a  rewarding  gfuponss. 
But  it  keeps  one  awake,  and  needs  for  its  management  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood.  Old  schoolmasters  should  be  prohibited : 
I  wookl  penaioa  them  off  as  $mmii  at  45.' 
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of  the  bo3nsh  leave-taking  of  seven  j^eais  before, 
accepting  their  parting  gift  *  as  the  memorial  of  a 
kindness  which  has  made  me  in  spirit  your  brother, 
which  has  cheered  the  darker  moments  of  a  year 
of  solicitude  and  perplexity,  and  infused  into  its 
happier  hours  a  degree  of  domestic  enjoyment 
which,  during  a  year  of  solitary  duty,  I  had  no 
right  to  expect.  FareweU,  my  dear  friends.  Your 
lot  as  well  as  my  own  is  involved  in  much  un- 
certainty. Be  not  anxious  and  troubled;  with  a 
confiding  heart  I  command  you  all  to  Him  in  whose 
hands  our  times  are.* 


II. 

The  next  stage  in  the  story  is  thus  related  in 
Dr.  Martineau's  own  words. 

I  remained  at  Bristol  only  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  was  invited,  on  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Rev.  Philip  Taylor^ 
from  active  duty,  to  the  post  of  Junior  Minister  of  Eustace  St. 
Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  Dublin ;  the  Senior  acting  pastor 
being  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hutton.*  Intent  upon  reaching  the  end 
to  which  I  had  dedicated  myself,  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
disregarding  the  surrender  which  it  involved  of  half  my  income. 
My  decision  induced  Dr.  Carpenter  to  relinquish  bis  boys'  sduxd, 
and  devote  his  house  to  the  education  of  gins  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Carpenter  and  his  daughters.  I  was  in  consequence  urged 
to  take  witn  me  to  Dublin  several  of  our  older  pupih,  and  eroeci- 
ally  to  provide  a  home  which  would  enable  two  brothers,  to  wnom 
I  was  much  attached,  to  live  with  their  widowed  mother  «nder 
my  roof.  She  had  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to  offer  the  neces- 
sary advances  (nearly  £7ori)  for  purchasing  the  leasehold  interest 
of  an  adequate  house  ;  and  in  December,  1838.  I  married  Helen, 
eldest  duld  of  Rev.  Edward  Higginson,  of  Derby,  and  took  my 

^  First  cousin  of  his  father,  Thomas  Martineau.  He  had  begun 
his  ministry  there  in  1777. 

>  Grandfather  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Holt  Huttoo. 
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wife  home  to  the  administration  of  a  large  and  varions  household, 
including  half-a-dozen  pqpils,  half  of  them  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  and  half  still  nnder  my  sole  care.^ 

He  had  escorted  his  mother  to  Newcastle,  and 
passed  thence  to  Carlisle.  The  September  voyage 
to  Portpatrick  was  stormy,  but  the  welcome  of  his 
kinsfolk  at  Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin,  soon 
obliterated  the  recollection  of  the  tossing  vessel. 
His  first  service  was  conducted  on  September  28, 
and  he  reported — 'Though  I  did  not  finish  my 
sermon  till  Sunday  morning,  I  was  not  hurried  as 
usual :  I  had  made  regular  progress  with  my  subject 
without  excitement  or  difficulty,  and  was  in  no 
degree  pressed  for  time.'  The  agitation  for  Catholic 
emancipation  was  creating  grave  apprehensions  in 
England ;  the  new-comer,  finding  everything  peace- 
ful, only  laughed  at  the  '  transmarine  alarm,'  and 
proceeded  to  develop  rapid  plans  for  the  education 
of  the  young.  The  pulpit  duties  were  not  exacting, 
only  one  sermon  a  fortnight  falling  to  his  share. 
After  the  second  had  b^  deUvered,  he  writes 
'  full  of  the  new  and  deep  interest  of  preaching 
to  my  own  people,  with  a  settled  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility and  hope.'  On  October  26  he  was  solemnly 
ordained. 

The  congregation  which  had  worshipped  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  in  the  Presbyterian 
Meeting  in  Eustace  Street,  derived  its  origin  from 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  when  Samuel  Winter,  DJ>., 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  Samuel  Mather, 
a  Senior  Fellow,  co-pastors  in  the  parish  of  St. 

1  Copioas  letters  to  Bristol  show  how  he  relied  on  Dr.  Caxx>enter'8 
advice  and  aid  in  all  the  business  negotiations. 
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Nicholas,  gave  up  their  preferment.  Its  history 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  congregations  of 
Norwich,  York,  and  Bristol,  with  which  James 
Martineau  had  been  in  turn  associated.  The  re- 
ligious significance  of  this  development  he  had 
yet  to  learn;  in  the  meantime  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  type  of  organisation.^  The 
Iri^  Presb)rterians  had  retained  some  of  the  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  association  and  ordinance  which  their 
English  brethren  had  either  never  instituted,  or 
had  long  ceased  to  use.  There  was  a  Dublin  Pres- 
bytery, which  belonged  to  the  Synod  of  Munster, 
whilst  the  non-subscribing  Presbyterians  of  the 
North*  formed  the  Presb)rtery  of  Antrim.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  on  Sunday,  October  26,  the  Dublin 
pastors  assembled  at  the  Eustace  Street  Meeting 
for  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  *  laying  on  of  hands.' 
Four  ministers  took  part  in  it :  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hutton  preached  on  the  Christian's  character, 
duties,  and  privileges ;  the  Rev.  James  Armstrong, 
*  senior  minister  of  the  Presb)rterian  Church  of 
Strand  Street/  followed  with  a  discourse  on  the 
nature  and  vaUdity  of  Presbyterian  ordination'; 
the  venerable  Philip  Taylor,  acting  as  Moderator, 

^  These  had  been  ejected  in  1736  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
in  conseqnence  of  a  vote  imposing  adherence  to  the  Westminster 


*  It  was  characteristic  of  contemporary  English  Unitarianism 
(which  was  strongly  Congregational)  that  after  the  publication 
of  these  woceedings  this  discourse  was  severely  criticised  in  the 
Manikfy  RaposHory,  1Z29,  by  W.T.  (presumably  the  Rev.  William 
Turner,  of  Newcastle).  Mr.  Martineau  anticipated  such  criticism ; 
in  announcing  the  e]q>ected  pamphlet  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  Jan.  25, 
1829,  he  says  '  I  shall  prefix  a  short  preface,  in  dmnce  ci  ordina- 
tion services  for  the  good  of  the  radical  Unitarians  of  my  own 
country.' 
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o£tered  the  ordination  prayer^ ;  and  the  Rev.  William 
Hamilton  Dnimmond,  D.D.,  delivered  an  impressive 
chaiige  to  the  new  minister  and  his  congregation.' 
The  most  significant  part  of  the  proceedings  was 
the  testimony  of  the  congregation  to  their  adherence 
to  their  *call/  and  the  declaration  of  the  young 
pastor  concerning  his  views  of  his  office.^  Affirming 
that  every  Minister  of  the  Gospel  is  *the  servant 
of  Revelation,  appointed  to  expomid  its  doctrines, 
to  enforce  its  precepts,  and  to  proclaim  its  sanctions,' 
he  ascribed  to  the  Creator,  and  to  him  alone,  every 
conceivable  perfection : — 


Ho  is  the  aoiirce  of  power  to  whom  all  things  are  possibi 
He  is  boondless  in  wisdom,  from  whom  no  secrets  can  be  hidden 
— ^He  is  love ;  the  ori^  of  all  flood,  himsdf  the  greatest ;  and 
the  dispenser  of  saffenng  on^  uiat  we  may  be  partakers  of  his 
holiness — He  is  spotless  in  holiness ;  his  will  the  only  soncoe 
of  morality,  and  the  eternal  enemy  of  sin — He  is  self-eadstent 
and  immntable«  for  ever  pervading  and  directing  all  things/ 
and  searching  all  hearts ;  the  beinfl  from  whom  we  came«  and 
with  whom,  m  happiness  or  woe,  all  men  mnst  spend  eternity. 

The  Irish  type  of  doctrine  on  the  person  of  Christ 
was  prevailingly  Arian :  it  will  be  noticed  that  in 
the  following  exposition  controversial  differences 
are  avoided. 


^  At  the  words  '  We  devoatly  pray  that  the  choicest  tniliieiioea 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  descend  on  this  thy  servant,'  the  ministert 
laid  their  hands  on  James  liartinean's  head.  'The  action  is 
merely  momentary,'  wrote  the  yonng  minister  a  week  later  to  Dr. 
Lant  Carpenter, '  and,  certainly  as  it  was  used  on  the  late  oocasloii, 
appeared  no  more  than  a  natural  $pid$ictic  gestnre.' 

s  'Fall of  practical  Evangelical  wisdom,'  said  the  letter  jnst 
qnoted,  '  pointedly  and  powerfully  expressed.' 

s '  In  compliance  with  the  general  practice  in  Irelandt  I  did 
this  eoctemporaneoosly.'    Ibid* 

*  This  phrase  must  be  understood  in  the  Ught  ol  the  passages 
cited  in  chap.  II.  pp.  50-52. 
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ffim  I  acknowledge  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
wlio  was  appointed  to  produce  by  his  life,  and  yet  more  pecn- 
haily  by  bis  death,  an  unprecedented  change  in  the  spiritnal  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  and  to  open  a  new  and  living  way  of  sahrataon.^ 
No  pledge  of  divine  love  to  the  human  race  impresses  me  so 
deeply,  as  the  voluntary  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  exaltation 
to  that  position  which  he  now  ludds  above  all  other  created 
beings,  where  he  hves  lor  evermore,  and  from  which  he  shaU 
hereafter  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  I  receive  and 
reverence  him,  not  merely  for  t£it  noless  excellenoep  which 
renders  him  a  perfect  pattern  to  our  race;  but  as  the  com* 
ndssioned  delegate  of  Heaven,  on  whom  the  Spirit  was  poured 
without  measure — as  the  chosen  representative  ot  the  Bfost  High, 
in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  As 
authorities  for  our  duties,  as  fountains  of  consoling  and  elevating 
truth.  Jesus  and  the  Father  are  one ;  and,  in  all  subjects  en 
religious  faith  and  obedience,  not  to  honour  him  as  we  honour 
the  Father,  is  to  violate  our  allegiance  to  hun  as  the  great  Captain 
of  our  salvation.  When  Jesus  commands,  I  would  listen  as  to  a 
voice  from  Heaven ;  when  he  instructs,  I  would  treasure  up  his 
fearhinm  as  the  wcntis  of  everlasting  truth ;  when  he  forewarns 
of  evil.  I  would  take  heed  and  fly  as  from  impending  ruin  ;  when 
be  comforts,  I  would  lay  "my  heart  to  rest  as  on  the  proffered 
mercy  of  God  ;  when  he  promises,  I  would  trust  to  his  assurances 
as  to  an  oracle  of  destiny. 

Hence,  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  lead  my  hearers  to  this  Saviour 
as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  to  urge  on  them  his  injunc* 
tions ;  to  awaken  in  them  a  vital  faith  in  his  mission,  an  awe 
of  his  authority,  a  reliance  on  his  predictions.  More  especially 
would  I  impress  them  with  the  conviction  that  this  Ufe  is  the 
infemcy  of  existence ;  that  its  discipline  is  designed  to  conduct 
them  to  a  state  where  all  that  ia  imperfect  shall  be  done  away.; 
and  that  as  they  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son 
ef  Bian  shall  appear,  it  becomes  them,  by  vigilance  and  prayer, 
to  hold  themselves  ready  at  every  watch. 

The  primaiy  duties  of  the  Christian  minister  were, 
accordingly^  '  to  awaken  devotion  to  God,  obedient 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  practical  ex* 
pectation  of  eternity/  Among  his  secondary  duties 
were  the  study  and  explanation  of  *  God*s  word.' — 

In  these  inquiries  and  instructions  he  requires,  and  can  receive, 
no  aid  from  the  authority  of  any  man,  or  any  church.    His  most 

1  The  Arian  vie(r  vHiich  ascribed  to  the  death  of  Christ  a  positive 
tDfluence  upon  God,  as  a  condition  of  human  salvation,  is  here 
excluded. 
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valuable  guides  are  his  own  mind,  and  his  own  ooosdenoe ;  and 
his  most  TalnaUe  privil^e  in  the  nae  of  these,  is  his  unqaestion- 
able  ri^t  of  private  judgment.  Whether  he  study,  or  whether 
he  teach,  let  him  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  whmwith  Christ 
hath  made  him  free. 

Such  were  the  young  pastor's  aimSy  and  he  prayed 
that  he  might  pursue  them  vidth  charity  towards 
ally  and  a  prevailing  sense  of  accountability  to  the 
great  Searcher  of  hearts. 

FnU  well  do  I  know  that  I  must  review  hereafter,  in  the  un- 
veiled presence  of  God,  the  ministry  on  which  I  have  now  entered  ; 
and  tiukt  I  must  then  meet  those  who  surround  me  now,  and 
whose  spiritual  interests  I  bind  myself  to  serve.  That  no  one 
then  may  appear  to  reproach  me  with  unfaithfulness — that  there 
may  be  no  wanderer  from  the  fold  ol  Christ,  whom  my  neglect 
ma^  have  caused  to  stray,  is  the  earnest  and  solemn  desire 
vduch  I  now  profess  before  God  and  my  brethren. 

III. 

The  ministry  thus  begun  was  swiftly  involved 
in  what  outsiders  might  designate  poUticsd  agitation. 
With  his  senior  colleague,  Mr.  Hutton,  Mr.  Martineau 
had  signed  a  Protestant  declaration  in  favour  of 
Catholic    emancipation.^    A    few    days    after    the 

^Oot  ol  this  arose  an  incident  which  Mr.  Biartineau  thus 
described  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  Dec.  18,  1868,  just  after  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  formed  the  mmistry  which  was  to  disestablish 
the  Irish  Church.  '  When  I  first  setUed  in  Ireland,  and  saw  what 
the  spirit  of  Protestant  ascendancy  was,  it  produced  on  me  a 
shock  perfectly  indescribable.  I  rememb^  very  well,  during 
the  agitation  in  the  earljr  part  of  O'Connell's  career  for  CathoUc 
Emancipation,  signing  with  my  colleague,  the  father  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hutton,  a  petitkm  in  favour  ^Catholic  Emancipation; 
and  how  two  or  three  of  the  elders  of  our  congregation  came  to 
ns  and  remonstrated  with  us  for  daring  to  si^  such  a  petition 
in  the  capacity  of  ministers.  Thdbr  ooncludmg  sentence  was : 
"  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  crediblv  informed  that  it  is  very 
improper  for  ministers  to  meddle  with  politics" ;  and  I  very  weu 
remember  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  Mr.  Hutton  replied : 
"  WeO,  geotiemen,  if  you  have  been  so  informed,  you  have  been 
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oidmation  service  the  windows  of  the  Eustace 
Street  Meeting  were  broken  by  a  mob;  and  the 
damage  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Orange  party. 
Writing  to  England  on  November  4,  Mr.  Martineau 
gave  a  simpler  explanation :  it  was  ^  really  a  mob 
of  glaziers'  boys,  availing  themselves  of  a  Bmnswick 
dinner  to  collect  a  crowd,  and  find  an  excuse  for 
creating  work  for  their  masters.'  It  was  needful 
to  reassure  his  English  relations.  His  sister  Harriet 
was  full  of  the  most  definite  presages  of  ill,  and 
adced  whether  he  was  prepared  for  separation 
and  a  long  protracted  war  between  the  two  countries. 
Miss  Higginson,  on  the  other  hand,  applauded 
*Shiel's  glorious  speech,'  and  added,  ^Be  it  en- 
thusiasm or  what  you  will,  I  glory  in  the  thought 
of  going  to  Ireland  in  her  wrongs,  and  as  it  were 
adopting  her  in  her  a£9iction.'  At  length  the 
difficolties  of  finding  a  suitable  home  for  wife  and 
pupils  were   surmounted.    A   house  was  secured 

misiiiloniiecL" ' — His  intermt  in  politics  carried  him  frcxm  meeting 
to  meeting  to  hear  O'Connell,  and  he  was  often  at  the  hoase  of 
the  '  United  Irishman/  Alexander  Rowan  Hamilton,  Centenary 
Address,  p.  29.  He  was  hardly  back  from  his  wedding  tour 
when  he  attended  the  great  meeting  on  behalf  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation on  Jan.  22,  1829.  '  It  was  indeed  inspiring/  he  reported 
to  Dr.  Carpenter,  three  days  later,  '  like  the  uprising  of  a  nation 
determined  to  be  free/  This  note  of  ardour  breaks  out  even 
more  triumphantlv  on  another  occasion  (to  the  same  friend, 
Sept.  9,  1830):  ^Fxancet  glorious  France  I  Has  there  ever 
been  a  week  since  the  Resurrection  which  has  promised  such 
accumulated  blessings  to  our  race,  as  that  week  of  national 
regeneration  ?  Where  will  it  end  ?  The  invigorating  shock 
must  p|ass  through  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Italy.  When  that 
revolution  is  compared  with  any  p^iod  of  Instory,  in  what  an 
encouraging  light  does  it  exhibit  modem  character  and  mind. 
The  wb^  struggle  has  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  disinterested- 
ness which  to  me  is  impressive  hi  the  highest  degree.  Such  a 
people  must  be  ahnost  within  sight  of  the  value  of  religions  truth.' 
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in  Blessington  Street,  and  furnished  earty  in  De- 
cember; and  Mr.  Martineau  left  for  England  to 
claim  his  bride.  They  were  married  at  Derby  on 
December  18,  took  a  ^  quiet  course  through  the 
mountain  solitudes  of  Wales/^  and  on  Sunday, 
January  11,  1829,  Mrs.  Martineau  summed  up  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  many  years  in  her  first  entry 
in  her  journal  at  Dublin,  after  hearing  her  husband 
preach  in  his  own  pulpit,  ^  It  has  all  come  true.' 

For  the  next  three  years  the  home  was  full  of 
eager  and  laborious  life.  When  the  preacher  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  emphasised  *  the  prior 
discipline  of  care  and  patience,  the  Spartan  bread 
of  toil  and  self-denial,  the  slow  command  of  wages 
saved,  the  cautious  use  of  that  incipient  store,' 
which  lay  the  true  foundation  for  the  merchant's 
thrift  and  faithfulness,'  he  described  what  had  beai 
the  rule  of  his  own  establishment.  The  same  spirit 
of  economy  as  a  duty,  because  time,  like  wealth,  was 
a  trust,  watched  over  the  allotment  of  his  hours. 
To  his  numerous  pupils,  in  their  several  stages  of 
advance,  he  alwa)^  gave  his  best  with  unfailing 
regularity.  The  congregational  lecture,  the  cate- 
chetical class  (the  success  of  which  gave  him  much 
gratification),  required  careful  preparation ;  and 
this  he  could  always  engage  to  discharge.  Some 
of  his  Dublin  note-books  show  how  wide  was  his 
range.  He  had  to  revise  his  mathematics  and 
learn  the  differential  instead  of  the  fluxional  notation: 
he  had  to  revise  his  Hebrew,  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved 

^  '  A  land  of  marvels  even  to  a  lover  of  Scotland/  he  wrote  to 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Jan.  25.  1829. 

*  '  Owe  no  man  anything,'  Liverpool,  1856 ;  Essays,  iv.  503. 
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had  taught  without  the  points.^  Now  it  was 
science^  chemistry,  light,  electricity,  with  earUer 
materials  from  his  Bristol  school-days ;  now  it  was 
hterature,  with  glances  at  Greece  and  India,  Persia, 
and  Chaldea,  or  even  at  China  by  the  help  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers  and  their  Lettres  tdifianUs.  All 
these  were  within  the  compass  of  the  scholar's 
eneigy.  But  the  preacher's  word  could  not  be 
thus  punctually  summoned ;  and  in  July,  1829, 
Mrs.  Martineau  wrote  to  her  brother  Edward  Higgin- 
son,  *'  The  sermon  production  is  the  more  slow  and 
anxious  because  not  at  the  command  of  mere  will, 
but  largely  dependent  upon  moods  of  mind  that 
cannot  be  unconditionally  forced.'  The  Saturday 
hours  were  often  insufficient;  fastidiousness  of 
expression  added  its  embarrassment  to  weight  of 
thought  and  intensity  of  feeling;  and  the  last 
words  were  often  written  while  the  car  waited  at 
the  door,  or  even  in  the  vestry  or  the  pulpit. 

Beyond  his  pastoral  circle  lay  a  wider  range. 
The  Eustace  St.  congregation  was  conspicuous  for 
its  philanthropies.  Besides  an  almshouse  for  twelve 
poor  widows,  there  were  admirably  managed  charity 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Admission  to  these 
schools  was  by  election  in  the  open  vestry  of  the 
congregation.  On  one  occasion  an  orphan  was 
brought,  whose  guardian  confessed  on  enquiry 
that  one  parent  was  a  Catholic.  The  anger  of  the 
chairman,   usually   *  a  very  pattern   of   Christian 

^  There  were  other  divines  in  worte  case  than  himself.  Taking 
part  one  day  in  an  examination  of  candidates  lor  the  ministry, 
he  noticed  that  some  of  his  dder  colleagues  in  the  Presbytery 
held  their  Hebrew  Bibles  npside  down. 
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courtesy/  roused  the  young  pastor's  amazement 
and  indignation :  *  From  that  moment  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  there  never  could  be  the  least  hope 
for  this  country  until  the  blot  of  Protestant  as- 
cendency should  be  utterly  and  entirely  erased.*^ 
Such  experiences  fiUed  him  with  dismay;  they 
revealed  a  spirit  so  different  from  that  of  the  Engli^ 
Liberals  led  by  his  poUtical  hero,  Lord  John  Russell. 
Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  at  Manchester  in  June» 
1830,  he  described  with  some  bitterness  the  diffi- 
culties which  its  cause  had  to  encounter  in  Ireland. 

The  effect  of  the  discnesion  of  that  great  (jnestioa  which 
has  now  been  for  ever  set  at  rest,*  has  been  to  divide  the  country 
into  two  great  parties,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  All 
parties  have  oppressed  the  Catholics,  and  even  the  Dissenters, 
so  far  from  coming  forward  to  assist  the  injured  Cath(^cs, 
have  stood  dose  to  the  Church  and  supported  them  in  their 
unrighteous  domination.  The  early  history  of  Presbyterianism 
has  spread  those  habits  of  crouching  to  power  which  are  inimtral 
to  universal  liberty.  A  century  and  a  half  aso  the  Presbyterian 
Qiurch  comprised  all  the  gentry  and  nooiUty.  Since  that 
thne  the  Establishment  has  like  a  vortes^  swallowed  up  this  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  instead  of  leading  public  opinion,  have  followed 
the  ebbing  tide,  and  prepared  to  plant  their  feet  in  a  dry  place. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  young  pastor, 
full  of  the  zeal  kindled  at  York,  should  seek  to 
awaken  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  Ireland.  Already 
in  the  first  year  of  his  settlement  he  was  astir.  The 
ministers  of  the  two  Dublin  G>ngregations  united 

^  Speech  at  Liverpool,  Dec.  x8,  x868. 

>  Catholic  Emancipation  was  passed  in  1829.  He  had  awaited 
it  with  high  expectations.  '  what  glorious  times  are  these;' 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  uirpenter,  Feb.  35,  1839.  '  I  pity  the  unhappy 
souls  who  cannot  feel  the  exultation  and  hope  with  which  we 
must  look  on  the  progress  of  events.' 
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in  a  course  of  lectures  at  Strand  St.  in  March  and 
April,  1829.  ^  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been 
attempted  here/  explained  Mr.  Martineau  to  Dr. 
Lant  Carpenter,  *  and  in  spite  of  the  apprehensions 
of  the  timid,  I  anticipate  good  results  from  it.' 
Prof.  Henry  Ware,  who  had  sailed  from  Boston  for 
England  in  April,  1829,^  made  a  summer  visit  to 
Belfast  and  Dublin.  They  were  'full  of  business 
and  excitement  to  us,'  he  wrote  to  Prof.  Andrews 
Norton  in  August,  *  owing  to  the  present  state  of 
religious  parties,  and  the  organisation  which  is 
now  making,  of  the  Unitarian  body.'*  Ten  da}^ 
later  the  same  witness  testified  to  Dr.  Lant  Car- 
penter, *  I  passed  a  fortnight  in  Ireland  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  state  of  things  among  our 
brethren  is  full  of  interest  and  life ;  and  I  believe 
they  are  wide  awake  to  the  call  of  the  times,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  There  are  fine  spirits 
among  them.'*  In  that  number  he  no  doubt  included 
the  junior  pastor  of  Eustace  Street.^    Dr.  Martineau 

^  He  had  just  exchanged  the  ministry  of  the  second  Church, 
Boston,  for  a  chair  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Harvard  University. 

'This  reference  probably  induded  the  plans  for  the  Re- 
monstrant Synod  of  Ulster,  formed  in  1830,  as  well  as  the  Asso- 
ciation mentioned  below,  to  which  there  is  already  an  allusion 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  May  x8,  1839 :  '  On  Siaturday  next 
it  is  probable  that  an  Irish  Unitarian  Association  will  be  organised, 
or  at  any  rate  that  steps  direcUy  preparatory  to  such  a  measure 
will  be  decided  on.'  The  future  Martineau  already  speaks  in 
the  same  letter :  '  I  think  that  Unitarianism  in  this  country 
must  in  some  respects  assume  more  the  aspect  it  has  in  America 
than  that  whidi  it  bears  in  England.  I  mean  that  instead  of 
forming  the  distinct  and  nominal  characteristic  of  a  sect,  it 
must  rather  run  through  previously  existing  sects.  Presby- 
teriamism  will  still  exist  here  and  give  us  our  name.' 

*  Lif$  of  H§nry  Wan,  Junior,  Boston,  1846. 

^To  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr.  Martineau 
wrote  in  1891  in  ackno^Rdedgment  of  a  Ismily  M^mofiol  of  Joseph 
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himsdf  afterwards  dwelt  with  affectionate  remem* 
brance  on  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the  alumni 
of  the  Warrington  Academy,  such  as  Dr.  Bruce  of 
Belfast.^  But  his  hopes  for  the  future  centered  in 
a  younger  generation,  *Dr.  Drummond,  the  very 
flower  of  Christian  sjnnpathy,  and  the  noble,  the 
rich-minded  Montgomery.**  On  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
March  17th,  1830,  an  influential  meeting  was  held 
in  Dublin  to  constitute  the  Irish  Unitarian  Christian 
Society.  It  embraced  both  individuals  and  con- 
gregations.* The  terms  Arian  and  Socinian  were 
avoided,  for  such  names  would  place  them  in  the 
ranks  of  human  leaders,  and  divided  by  minor 
shades  of  sentiment  those  who  were  imited  in  one 
grand  principle.  In  his  speech  in  promoting  this 
foundation  Martineau  gave  emphatic  utterance 
to  his  love  of  liberty.  Free  discussion  and  free 
inquiry  were  kindred  rights;  their  promise  was 
written  on  the  same  page  in  the  charter  of  human 

and  Lucy  Clark  Allen,  '  The  early  pages  carried  me  back  to  my 
Dublin  ministry,  daring  which  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland 
and  Henrv  Ware,  junr.,  and  wile  were  repeated  visitors  at  my 
house.'  Dr.  Kirkhmd  was  President  of  Harvard  University. 
Of  Mr.  Ware  the  host  wrote  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  '  He  is  a  truly 
intelligent  and  good  man  ;  but  he  has  a  uttle,  I  thought,  of  the 
fenoaal  coldness  and  national  vanity,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
levelling  principles  and  coUecHve  smdour,  republics  perhaps 
tend  to  produce.' 

^  CenUnary  Address,  p,  39. 

s  Speech  at  Manchester,  June,  1850.  Dr.  Henry  Montgomery 
was  the  well-known  minister  of  Dunmurry,  four  miles  from 
Bel&st.  In  private  correspondence,  however,  he  confessed 
that  he  found  both  ministers  and  laymen  '  marvellously  slow 
in  all  their  movements.' 

<How  Dr.  Martineau  afterwards  came  to  reject  this  type  of 
denominational  organisation,  will  be  described  hereafter.  See 
chaps.  VII.  and  XIIL 
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irecdam;  and  the  hand  that  would  tear  away 
the  one»  would  inevitably  cancel  the  other.  It 
was  natural  therefore,  for  him  to  declare  that 
*  while  professing  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
Unitarian  Christianity,  we  prize  yet  more  that 
privilege  of  free  inquiry  from  the  exercise  of  which 
tliey  ^ring ;  r^^arding  it  as  the  noblest  prerogative 
of  religious  beings,  we  purpose,  in  our  language  and 
oonducty  freely  to  use  it  for  ourselves,  and  habitually 
to  reverence  it  as  the  equal  right  of  others;  to 
resist  every  open  encroachment  and  protest  against 
all  secret  influence,  which  may  interfere  with  this 
boon  from  the  God  of  truth.'^ 

Such  words  were  really  in  advance  of  the  temper 
of  his  people.  When  he  let  fall  an  expression 
impljdng  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  he  lost  in 
Dublin  the  most  attached  friend  he  had  among  his 
hearers,  who  took  his  household  away  from  him 
with  lamentations  and  tears.*  It  was  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  that  when  he  came  back  from  the  Man* 
Chester  meetings  to  preach  before  the  Synod  of 
Munster  at  Cork  on  July  7,  he  should  choose  for  his 
subject  *  Peace  in  Division :  the  Duties  of  Christians 
in  an  Age  of  Controversy.'  The  sermon  was  printed, 
— ^it  was  his  first  pubUcation' — and  evoked  in  Eng- 
land a  warm  welcome  :  ^  it  makes  our  hearts  glow 
with  a  dehghtful  hope  of  the  good  to  be  accompUshed 
by  its  author  in  the  future  of  his  ministerial  labours.'^ 

^  McnMy  Repository,  1830. 

s '  Memorial  Preface '  to  A  Spiritual  Faith,  sermons  by  John 
Hamilton  Thorn,  1895. 

»  Reprinted  in  Studies  of  Christianity,  1858. 

^Monthly  Repository,  1850^  p.  783. 
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From  Cork  he  returned  home  to  the  first  sorrow 
of  his  wedded  life.  On  July  14  the  infant  daughter, 
bom  in  December,  1829,  pstssed  from  her  parents* 
keeping.  Three  days  later  she  was  buried  in  the 
French  Protestants*  burial  ground,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tineau  recorded  the  *  melancholy  consolation '  felt 
by  the  stricken  father  in  giving  her  to  a  spot  conse- 
crated to  his  ancestors  who  suffered  for  conscience* 
sake.^  The  home  was  not  long  soUtary*  A  few 
months  later  a  boy  was  bom,  whom  his  fether  named 
Russell  after  the  English  champion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  in  the  spring  of  1832  came 
another  daughter,  Isabella.  But  the  hopes  buried 
in  the  Uttle  grave  were  never  foigotten.  Ere  they 
left  Ireland  that  summer,  the  father  and  mother 
made  their  silent  farewells  beside  it.  Threescore 
years  after,  while  Trinity  College  was  celebrating 
its  Tercentenary  festival,  one  of  its  newest  graduates, 
still  erect  at  eighty-seven,  left  the  academic  halls 
for  the  ancient  cemetery,  and  with  yet  another 
daughter  stood  by  the  spot  hallowed  by  early  grief 
and  the  victory  of  faith.* 


IV. 

The  following  year  brought  interesting  and 
decisive  events.    Mr.  Martineau  had  been  for  some 

^  The  French  lefoMes  had  originally  formed  two  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  Dublin. 

'To  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  day  after  his  bereavement,  ha  had 
written, '  We  are  human,  perhaps  too  full  of  unchastened  human 
feeling ;  but  while  we  own  the  stroke  to  be  very  heavy,  never 
had  we  a  firmer  ccmviction  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Father 
who  loves  us  yet  better  than  we  loved  our  child.' 
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time  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  hymn-book  at  the 
desire  of  his  omgr^pation.  He  was  much  concerned 
with  '  the  part  which  the  imagination  and  affections 
perform  in  true  worship/  and  was  anxious  to  ^  bring 
all  the  resources  of  l3nric  poetry  (the  poetry  of  the 
affections)  into  the  service  of  religion/  The  philo- 
sophy of  Priestley — apart  from  his  own  devout 
expositions  of  it — ^had  not  been  altogeth^  favourable 
to  this  aim.^  The  compilers  of  a  h}mm-book  issued 
at  Warrington  in  1819  ^  thought  it  right  to  exclude 
the  term  **soul,"  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  un- 
pleasant fedings  in  many  serious  minds  while 
engaged  in  the  solemnities  of  public  worship.** 
With  this  remorseless  consistency,  Bfr.  Martineau« 
ardent  Priestleyan  as  he  was,  had  no  sympathy. 
His  collection,  which  included  273  h}nnns,  was  based 
on  one  previously  employed  at  Eustace  Street ; 
but  it  introduced  a  large  number  of  new  hymns. 
The  Norwich  writers,  John  Taylor  and  WiUiam 
Taylor,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  Harriet  Martineau, 
were  naturally  well  represented.  But  beside  Dodd- 
ridge, Watts,  and  Steele,  and  the  contemporary 
Montgomery,  there  now  appeared  the  latest  voices 
of  Anglican  piety,  M ilman  and  Heber,*  no  less  than 
eighteen  hymns  being  derived  from  the  latter, 
and  the  preface  giving  to  him  *  the  merit  of  first 
liberalising  the  style  of  the  poetry  designed  for  our 

^Soechap.  IV.  {  iv. 

*The  reason  was  that  'after  the  late  iavestigatioiui  on  this 
subject  many  Chriitiaiis  are  satisfied  that  the  doctrme  [of  an 
immaterial  and  separable  principle  in  man]  rests  on  no  foonda- 
tioa  whatever.' 

*  Heber^s  hymns  were  mit>lished  posthomonsly  in  1827  ;  the 
collection  included  13  by  Milman. 
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churches.'  With  the  Wesley  hymns,  which  after- 
wards moved  the  editor  so  deeply,  he  was  evidently 
as  yet  miacquainted-  The  practice  of  doctrinal 
adaptation  was  earnestly  defended,  but  *  there  has 
not  been  any  fastidious  rejection  of  the  form  of 
address  to  our  Lord.'  Poetical  invocation  need  not 
be  confounded  with  religious  homage.^ 

Four  days  before  the  preface  was  written  (Oct.  i), 
the  venerable  senior  Pastor,  Philip  Taylor,  died  on 
Sept.  27.  Grave  were  the  issues  of  the  event  for 
his  young  colleague.  A  week  after  the  funeral 
sermon  had  been  preached  by  Mr.  Hutton,  Mrs. 
Martineau  wrote,  'Regium  Donum  is  coming  on, 
and  we  know  not  what  the  issue  will  be ;  we  only 
know  what  it  is  right  to  do.  The  realities  of  life 
are  on  us  indeed.'  The  same  entry  in  her  journal 
added  that  her  husband  had  a  firm  conviction 
that  an  attack  of  cholera  was  impending,  and  felt 
himself  perpetually  influenced  by  it :  '  it  is  likely 
to  help  us  more  to  a  realisation  of  death  and  futurity 
than  anything  to  which  this  world  commonly 
subjects  us.' 

^Regium  Donum'  had  evidently  long  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  couple,  and  they  had  decided 
on   their  course.    The   Regium   Donmn  was   the 

1  On  this  ground  Mr.  Martinean'a  later  hymn-book.  Hymns 
for  the  Christian  Church  and  Home,  (first  published  in  1840. 
see  chap.  VIII.)  was  exposed  in  1852  to  some  severe  criticism. 
In  defending  it  (Inquirer,  Dec.  25,  1852)  Mr.  Martineau  urged 
that  '  the  hymns  now  most  objected  to  were  selected  by  me 
and  adapted  to  public  worship  in  Dublin  twenty-three  years  ago, 
at  a  time  when,  as  to  intensity  and  rigour  of  Unitarian  opinion, 
I  was  a  very  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  steeped  in  the  philosophy 
of  Priestley,  held  fast  in  the  exegesis  of  Cappe«  and  an  Ebicmite 
in  stringency  of  leaL' 
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name  of  an  annual  grant  then  bestowed  by  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Presbyterian  ministers.^  The  death 
of  Mr.'  Taylor  vacated  a  portion  of  stq>end  from 
this  source,  which  now  fdl  to  Mr.  Martineau  as 
his  successor.  But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
receive  it.  In  his  own  retrospect  he  described  the 
position  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Before  aocepting  mixiisterial  duty  in  Ireland,  I  ought  to  have 
acquainted  myself  folly  with  the  relatione  between  the  Ptesby- 
tenans  and  the  State,  and  considered  whether  I  could  maxe 
myself  a  party  to  thenu  As,  however,  the  retiring  Pastor 
retained  the  Reginm  Donum  attached  to  his  office,  so  long  as 
he  lived*  the  question  did  not  press  itself  upon  my  attention, 
and  I  carelessly  passed  it  by,  with  a  vague  feeling,  I  believe, 
that  nothing  depended  upon  it  beyond  a  little  more  or  less  of 
ultimate  salary.  Before  four  years  had  expired,  Mr.  Taylor's 
death,  devolving  the  grant  upon  me,  brought  the  problem  up 
lor  solntion.  Whether  the  theoretical  objections  which  I  then  felt 
to  any  organised  connection  between  Cnurch  and  State,  would 
akme  have  been  decisive,  I  cannot  telL  But,  during  my  residence 
in  Irdand,  the  gross  injustice  involved  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  two  chief  Protestant  bodies 
had  become  so  o^ressive  to  me  that  the  very  idea  of  being  person- 
ally participant  in  it  affected  me  with  shame.  In  a  letter  to  my 
congregation  I  explained  why  I  could  not  accept  my  succession 
to  the  Reginm  Dcoium,  and  expressed  my  willingness  to  dispense 
with  the  addition  it  would  make  to  my  salary ;  or,  should  this 
concession  to  a  personal  scruple  risk  a  permanent  forfeiture 
lor  which  they  were  not  prepared,  to  place  early  in  their  hands 
the  resignation  of  my  office. 

This  letter*  was  read  to  his  congregation  on  Sun- 
day, Ck:t.  30,  and  the  decision  upon  it  was  adjourned 
for  a  fortnight.  His  sister  Harriet,  who  was  staying 
at  Blessington  Street,  reported. to  her  mother  that 
the  young  people  were  all  in  sympathy,  but  the 

^The  total  for  England  and  Ireland  amounted  to  upwards 
of  ;£ao,ooo,  of  which  four-fifths  were  allotted  as  a  distinct  grant 
to  Ireland.    The  history  of  it  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 

s  Printed  in  fall  in  the  M<mtMy  Repository,  183 1,  p.  834. 
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influential  members  were  all  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  eve  of  the  meeting  which  involved  her  son's 
future,  Mrs.  Martineau  wrote  in  warm  approval 
of  his  action,  and  his  brother  Henry  confirmed  her 
view :  the  Norwich  home  was  naturally  full  of 
anxiety  for  the  morrow's  settlement,*  and  one  reads 
with  a  curious  sense  of  changed  conditions  the 
concluding  aspiration,  *  Oh  that  there  were  a  tele- 
graph I  ' 

The  issue  was  unexpected.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting,  Nov.  13,  the  letter  was  construed  into  an 
immediate  resignation  unless  the  congregation  forth- 
with relinquished  the  grant  in  permanence ;  and 
it  was  proposed  that  the  resignation  should  be 
accepted.  Mr.  Martineau's  friends  supported  an 
amendment  authorising  him  to  act  in  the  matter 
of  the  Royal  Bounty  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  without  resignation.  A  division 
produced  equal  votes,  and  the  chairman,  giving 
his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  existing  practice, 
declared  Mr.  Martineau's  ministry  there  and  then 
at  an  end.  The  late  junior  Pastor,  if  he  came  into 
the  meeting,  could  attend  as  a  hearer  only,  which 
he  actually  did.  A  month  later  this  strange  situation 
ended  with  the  unanimous  adoption  of  an  address 
asking  him  to  continue  his  ministry  as  colleague 
with  Mr.  Hutton,  now  senior  Pastor,  till  June,  1832. 
To  this  request  he  acceded.  The  result  is  thus 
related  in  his  Biographical  Memoranda. 

The  criais  was  a  serious  one  in  my  afiairs.  It  broke  up  my 
establishment  of  College  students ;  to  perfect  which  i  had 
expended  large  sums  upon  my  house ;  and  it  compelled  me  to 
sell  the  house  in  a  fallen  market,  and  ask  indulgence  of  time  from 
the  friend  who  had  enabled  me  to  make  the  purchase.    I  had 
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diaqaaltfied  mywU  for  resettlement  among  thelrishl^resbyterianB: 
and  thttMigh  my  residence  on  the  west  side  of  the  Channel,  I 
vaa  vnlmown  in  Eng^and.^  A  proposal  was  pressed  upon  me 
to  establish  in  DobUn  a  congregation  independent  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical connection,  and  so  free  to  exempliiy  the  true  principles 
of  nnioo  lor  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  life.  But  the  first 
dements  ai  snch  a  society  wonld  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Omrch  which  I  was  leaving :  and  I  declined  to  impair  the  nnity 
and  practical  efficiency  of  congregations  which  had  the  prestige 
of  a  venerable  history,  and  the  conditions  of  reformed  action 
in  the  In  tore.  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  who  had  visited  me  in  Dublin' 
and  christened  my  eldest  son  Russell  (after  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Reform  Ball),  would  have  committed  to  my  hands  the 
organisation  and  conduct  of  the  Domestic  Mission  m  London, 
then  projected  though  not  commenced* :  but  I  was  conscious 
of  no  adequate  store  of  resource  and  hopefulness  for  such  a  work. 
The  suspense  ended  by  my  becoming  colleague  of  Rev.  John 
Grundy,  in  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
meeting  in  Paxadise  St.  Chapel,  LiverpooL  In  the  summer  of 
1833  we  vacated  our  first  home,  went  the  round  of  &reweU 
viats  to  the  friends  who  had  brightened  it  by  their  affection, 
stood  in  silence  together  in  the  I^ench  Churchyard  by  a  little 
grave  which  bears  the  name  of  our  first-bom,,  and  then  crossed 
the  sea  with  a  son  and  daughter,  to  enter  upon  our  second  and 
longest  term  of  unbroken  service. 

1  This  modest  estimate  ignores  the  fact  that  his  action  had 
excited  much  interest  and  sympathy.  He  preached  the  Annua] 
sermon  to  the  Young  at  Finslniry  Chapel,  London,  on  Jan.  z, 
1832,  and  conducted  the  services  at  Stamford  St.,  Blackfriars, 
the  following  Sunday,  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  puljpit. 
But '  the  resonant  echoes  of  the  naked  floor,  and  the  disheartemng 
way  in  which  my  words  seemed  to  return  to  me,  made  me  think 
I  had  better  work  in  another  sphere.'  Speech  at  Stamford  St., 
June  6,  1877. 

*Mr.  Fox  had  preached  at  the  first  anmversaiy  of  the  Irish 
Unitarian  Christian  Society  in  Dublin  on  Easter  Sunday,  1831. 

'  Mr.  Martineau  had  himself  supported  a  resolution  urging  its 
establishment  at  the  meeting  in  Manchester,  June,  183a  See 
p.  70. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ENGLAND,  1805-1832. 

The  England  to  which  James  Martineau  returned 
in  the  autumn  of  1832  had  just  passed  through  a 
great  constitutional  crisis.  The  roj^  assent  had 
been  given  to  the  Reform  Bill  on  June  7th.  The 
day  before,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  personalities 
among  the  creators  of  the  new  era  had  passed  away. 
Jeremy  Bentham  died  on  June  6th.  The  air  was 
full  of  fears  and  hopes,  and  loud  cries  against  abuses 
of  all  kinds  rose  on  every  hand.  The  voices  which 
had  been  awakened  by  the  French  Revolution,  had 
never  been  silenced ;  the  political  philosophers  and 
the  poets  had  both  had  their  share  in  shaping  the 
lines  of  change  and  moulding  fresh  national  ideals. 
Pauperism,  education,  the  slave  trade,  revision  of 
criminal  law,  reform  of  municipal  institutions,  the 
application  of  sound  principles  to  public  finance, — 
these  and  a  multitude  of  other  questions  had  been 
long  ripening  in  the  public  mind.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  the  shape  of  the  burning  of  ricks  and 
the  breaking  of  machines  disclosed  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  slow  processes  of  the  transformation 
of  industries,  and  the  terrible  pressure  exerted  upon 
the   poverty-stricken   hosts   among   the   labourers 
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of  town  and  country.  The  generation  which  pre- 
ceded the  Refonn  Bill  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  wide 
variety  of  movements  of  thought  which  were 
destined  to  exercise  enormous  influence  on  the 
Teligion  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  on  the  poUtics» 
ef  England.  In  the  midst  of  some  of  these  James 
Martineau  had  been  himself  brought  up;  and  it 
seems  fitting,  therefore,  to  preface  this  account 
of  him  as  theologian  and  teacher  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  forces  which  were  in  action  around  him, 
and  the  opportunities  which  they  provided  for  his 
work.  It  was  his  lot  to  labour  in  the  midst  of 
a  small  religious  community  whose  principles  were 
often  misunderstood;  and  their  attitude  towards 
the  theological  and  other  problems  of  their  time 
is  not  undeserving  of  regard. 

I. 

No  Unitarian  gathering  of  this  period  ever  failed 
to  do  honour  to  the  sentiment  of  *  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty.'  The  hero  of  James  Martineau's 
youth,  Dr.  Priestley,  had  been  its  devoted  champion* 
and  two  generations  were  occupied  in  securing 
the  freedom  which  he  had  been  among  the  foremost 
to  demand.  The  odious  legislation  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century  had  all  to  be  undone.  In  his  Essay 
an  the  First  Principles  of  Government^  published  in 
1768,^  Priestley  had  boldly  proposed  the  abohtion 

^  It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  essay  that  Bentham  was 
said  to  have  ionnnlated  his  principle  <A  '  the  greatest  hM>piness 
of  the  greatest  nnmber ' ;  S&  Leslie  Stephen,  however,  believes 
that  the  phrase  was  really  due  to  Hutcheson,  English  Thtrngki 
in  the  EigMUenth  Century  t  ii  61. 
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of  all  penal  laws  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Every 
member  of  the  community  ought  to  enjoy  aU  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  whether  he  chose  to  conform  to 
the  establi^ed  faith  or  not.  The  Unitarian  move- 
ment in  the  Church  led  the  way  to  the  first  steps 
towards  this  ideal.  In  1772  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  bearing  two  hundred 
signatures,  embodying  the  suggestion  of  Archdeacon 
Blackbume^  to  substitute  a  profession  of  belief 
in  the  Scriptures  for  a  subscription  to  the  Articles. 
For  three  successive  years  was  the  question  debated, 
until  it  became  clear  that  within  the  Church  there 
was  no  hope  of  relief.  But  the  case  of  the  Dissenters 
stood  on  a  different  ground.  The  Toleration  Act 
required  that  all  niinisters  of  religion,  tutors,  and 
schoolmasters,  should  subscribe  the  doctrinal  Articles 
of  the  Establishment.  When  the  nonconforming 
Unitarians  defied  this  law,  they  were  liable  to  fines, 
imprisonment,  and  exile.*  Their  position  enlisted 
the  support  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  joined  Sir 
Henry  Houghton  in  promoting  a  bill  in  1772  de- 
signed to  allow  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Scriptures 
as  containing  a  divine  revelation.  Twice  was  this 
bill  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  twice  was 
it  rejected  through  the  influence  of  the  bishops.* 

1  In  his  Confessional,  1766,  3rd  ed.,  1770. 

*Xhe  difficulties  of  the  Rev.  Theqphilns  Lindsey  in  opening 
a  place  of  worship  in  Essex  Street,  L^doo,  in  1774,  are  related 
in  his  Memoir,  by  Mr.  Bclshani. 

*  See  Dr.  Tonlmin's  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Reoerend 
Prelates  who  a  second  time  refected  the  Dissenters^  Bill,  1793.  In  a 
Letter  of  Advice  to  those  Dissenters  who  conduct  the  ApplicaHon 
to  Parlia$nent  for  Relief  from  certain  Penal  Laws.  177$,  Priestley 
animadverted  severely  on  the  language  of  one  of  his  old  pnpils. 
Rev.  Philip  Taylor,  at  his  ordination  at  Liverpool,  Jnne  ai»  1770. 
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Six  years  later  th^  bishops  unexpectedly  sorr^idered, 
and  in  1779  the  first  victory  in  the  long  battle  was 
secured. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was  found  in  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts.  In  1787 — the  same  year  in 
which  the  Gmunittee  was  formed  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade — Mr.  Beaufoy  brought  forward 
a  measure  for  their  abolition.  Tlie  motion  for  leave 
to  introduce  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
178  against  100.  The  hostile  speech  of  Pitt  called 
forth  a  letter  from  Priestley,^  in  which  he  further 
demanded  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  William  III. 
which  made  it  blasphemy  to  impugn  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  liberty  for  Unitarians  to  be  married 
by  their  own  ministers,  as  weU  as  the  opening  of 
the  Universities,  Oxford  requiring  subscription  to' 
the  thirty-nine  Articles  even  for  matriculation, 
while  Cambridge  was  satisfied  with  claiming  it 
for  the  M.A.  degree.  The  effort  w^s  repeated  in 
1789,  and  again  in  1790,  when  new  difficulties 
appeared.  Fox  had  taken  the  measure  under  his 
charge,  and  made  one  of  his  loftiest  speeches  in 
its  support.  But  events  were  too  strong  for  him. 
The  French  Revolution  had  begun.  The  previous 
November  (1789)  Dr.  Price  had  preached  to  a 
society  for  commemorating  the  revolution  of  i688. 


Mr.  Taylor,  while  profesemg  himself  a  hearty  friend  of  the  dissent* 
ing  interest,  added  an  expression  of  his  disapproval  of  those  who 
took  a  malicioos  pleasure  in  continnaUy  exposing  the  defects 
of  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  in  pouring  out  uncharitable 
censures  against  those  who  support  and  defend  it.  This  was 
the  future  ^linister  of  Eustace  St.  Meeting,  Dublin,  and  kinsman 
of  James  Martineau:  attte,  chap.  III.,  p.  6i. 

^  Works,  voL  adx. 
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His  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our  Country  enforced 
the  need  of  complete  religious  toleration  and  of 
parliamentary  reform,  bade  the  governments  of 
Europe  consider  the  lessons  of  Paris,  and  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  Burke  into  the  field 
with  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France^ 
1790.^  The  House  of  Commons  was  alarmed, 
and  Fox's  motion  was  decisively  rejected.  More 
than  a  generation  elapsed  ere  it  could  be  re* 
newed.  One  further  proposal  on  behalf  of  the 
Ihiitarians  was  made  two  years  later.  Undeterred 
by  the  Birmingham  riots  of  1791,  and  the  odium 
which  had  gathered  round  the  names  of  Priestley 
and  Price,  the  same  brave  champion  of  religious 
liberty  moved  on  May  nth,  1792,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  WiUiam  III.  which 
made  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
a  penal  offence.  Burke  found  his  arguments  in 
file  toasts  which  the  Unitarians  had  drunk  at  the 
first  annual  dinner  of  their  Book  Society  a  year 
before,*  and  the  danger  which  their  principles  in- 
volved to  the  Establishment :  *  Such  people  were 
not  fit  men  for  relief  or  encouragement  from  their 
sentiments  and  connexions.'*  Lord  North  and  Pitt 
both  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  of  course  lost ; 
but  a  young  member  who  followed  Burke  in  the 
debate,  and  courageously  avowed  himself  a  Uni- 
tarian, Mr.  William  Smith,  was  destined  afterwards 


&To  these  Priestley  replied  in  the  inevitable  Letters  to  iff 
Ri(fht  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  1791. 

*  See  hehw,  p.  109^. 

*  Parliamentary  History,  voL  xxix.  p.  1394. 
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as  member  for  Norwich  to  get  a  siinilar  measmv 


Events  marched  rapidly  in  France,  and  the 
reaction  in  England  was  severe.  The  heroes  of 
the  Unitarian  struggle  for  religions  liberty.  Price 
and  Priestley,  passed  away.  The  protagonists  in 
the  Parliamentary  arena,  Pitt  and  Fox,  both  died 
in  1806,  but  not  before  another  great  measure 
had  become  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  both 
statesmen.  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  the  act 
of  Union  with  Ireland  in  1800  had  rendered  in* 
evitable.  In  May>  1805,  when  James  Martineau 
lay  in  his  cradle.  Fox  brought  in  a  bill  for  Catholic 
relief,  and  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
GrenviUe  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  both  efforts 
were  in  vain.  The  Unitarians,  however,  were  clear- 
sighted enough  to  see  that  the  Catholic  plea  rested 
on  principles  of  the  same  nature  as  their  own,  and 
they  were  not  deterred  by  any  religious  prejudices 
from  fighting  in  the  same  cause.  ^  The  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  however,  were  the  first  to  obtain 
legislation  in  their  favour.  The  progress  of  the 
Evangelical  movement  had  called  forth  a  large 
number  of  preachers  whose  zeal  considerably  ex- 
ceeded their  education.    In  1809  ^^  Sidmouth 


*  Tk»  Mimikiy  RepasH&ry,  for  example,  founded  in  i8o6«  gave 
it  unvarying  sopport.  In  181  a  it  orculated  Butler's  Adirus 
io  ProUsUnUs,  The  same  vofaime  contains  raeeches  by  the  pastofs 
of  Lewin's  Mead,  Bristol,  the  Rev.  John  Rowe,  and  Dr.  Estlin. 
designed  for  delivery  at  a  meeting  in  the  city,  where  1^.  Rowe 
with  difficulty  secured  a  hearing,  and  Dr.  EstUn  was  not  allowed 
to  ijpeak.  Belsham  preached  for  it  in  1813,  Fast  Day,  March  10, 
sa3rm^  that  his  feelings  were  more  than  usually  interested  br  the 
cooscionsness  of  being  himself  a  member  of  the  only  Chr&tiaa 
sect  still  proscribed  by  pains  and  penalties^ 
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moved  for  a  return  of  licences  granted  to  Dissenting 
ministers  in  the  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales 
since  1780.  The  return  was  ordered  since  1760, 
and  the  facts  which  it  disclosed  excited  anger  and 
alarm.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  example, 
in  285  licences  the  words  *  Dissenting  Minister, 
Teacher,  Preacher,  Gospel,'  were  misspelt  by  the 
applicants  who  signed  the  rolls  in  eighteen  different 
ways.^  The  greater  niunber  of  these,  doubtless, 
belonged  to  the  Methodist  bodies ;  and  the  deigy 
who  clamoured  for  restrictive  legislation,  declared 
that  their  own  labours  were  defeated,  and  the 
people  were  taught  to  despise  the  Church  catechism. 
Lord  Sidmouth's  bill,  introduced  in  1811,  was 
designed  to  r^;ulate  the  qualifications  of  Non- 
conformist ministers.  It  aroused  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  almost  all  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty.*  Mr.  William  Smith,  now  member  for 
Norwich,  and  chairman  of  the  Deputies  appointed 
to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  Dissenters,*  was  strongly 
opposed  to  it.  Meetings  were  held ;  petitions  poured 
in ;  the  Government,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declined  to  support  it, — 
and  the  measure  was  lost.  The  Nonconformists 
took  advantage  of  their  newly  awakened  enthusiasm, 
and  pressed  for  the  repeal  of  the  Conventicle  and 
Five-Mile  Acts.  On  May  nth,  1812,  Mr.  Aspland 
and  two  other  gentlemen  had  a  satisfactory  interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Perceval ;   two  hours 

^  Memoirs  of  Robert  Aspland,  by  R.  Brook  Aspland,  p.  260. 
*  Mr.  Belsham  gave  Lord  Sidmouth  a  qualified  support 
<This  body  had  been  constituted  in  1733.    See  below,  f  ilL 
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afterwards  he  was  shot  on  entering  the  House  of 
Commons.^  The  catastrophe  did  not  arrest  the 
movement.  Lord  Liverpool,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Premiership,  introduced  an  Act  before  the  dose  of 
the  session,  aboUshing  the  obnoxious  statutes, 
though  licences  were  still  required  for  both  preachers 
and  places  of  worship,  and  not  more  than  twenty 
plight  meet  in  an  unlicensed  place.  The  bill  passed 
both  Houses  without  opposition.  In  the  next  year, 
1813,  Mr.  William  Smith  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  royal  assent  to  An  Act  to  relieve  Persons  who 
impugn  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  from  certain 
Penalties.^  Mr.  Smith  had  been  the  Mend  of  Fox, 
Priestley,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield ;  he  was  united  in 
^  almost  brotherly  love '  with  William  Wilberf  orce» 
Granville  Sharpe,  and  Thomas  Clarkson.  *0f  all 
their  feUow-labourers,'  afterwards  wrote  the  his- 
torian of  the  Clapham  sect,  *  there  was  none  inore 
devoted  to  their  cause,  or  whom  they  more  entirely 
trusted.  They,  indeed,  were  all  to  a  man  homo^ 
ousians^  and  he  a  disciple  of  Belsham.  But  they 
judged  that  many  an  erroneous  opinion  respecting 
the  Redeemer's  person  would  not  deprive  of  his 
gracious  approbation,  and  ought  not  to  exclude 
from  their  own  affectionate  regards,  a  man  in  whom 
they  daily  saw  a  transcript,  however  imperfect, 
of  the  Redeemer's  mercy  and  beneficence.'' 

^  Memoirs  of  Aspiand,  p.  372. 

*  Belsham,  preaching  upon  it  at  Easex  St.,  July  2$,  said  '  The 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  wonderful  and  delightful  vision/ 

'Sir  James  Stephen,  Essays  in  Ecd.  Biogr.,  4th  ed*,  x86o. 
p.  544.  Mr.  Smith  remained  member  for  Norwich  till  1830, 
and  must  have  been  often  thrown  into  close  relations  nith  the 
and  Tayto  families. 


1 
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Forty  years  after  Mr.  Smith  had  acted  as  teller 
in  the  imsuccessfiil  division  on  Mr.  Beaufoy's  motion 
in  1787,  he  was  still  vigilant  in  the  same  cause. 
Early  in  1827  the  newly  formed  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association^  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Deputies,  urging  them  to  convene 
a  genei^  meeting  of  the  bodies  of  Protestant  Dis* 
senters  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  before  the 
public.  Over  this  meeting  Mr.  Smith  presided. 
By  his  help  a  conference  with  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  held  on  April  6th.* 
Lord  John  Russell  Mrillingly  took  up  the  cause.  A 
united  Committee  was  formed — to  which,  however, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Conference,  and  the  Presb}^ery  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  would  send  no  delegates — and  the  agitation 
was  begun.  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor*  prepared  a  *  State- 
ment of  the  Case,*  which  was  carried  within  the 
covers  of  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews 
into  coU^e  halls  and  libraries,  the  country  seats 
of  the  landowners,  the  rectories  of  the  clergy. 
Resolutions  were  passed  and  petitions  signed;^ 
the  cause  survived  the  catastrophe  of  Canning's 
death  on  Aug.  8th ;  and  on  Feb.  26th,  1828,  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
there  should  be  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
to  consider  the  Acts,    The  result  was  an  Act  abolish- 

1  Founded  in  1S35  ;  see  below,  { iii. 

*  Memoirs  of  AspUmd,  p.  468.  A  second  Conference  took  place 
on  Hay  33,  Monthly  Ropository,  1837,  p.  450. 

*  Great  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich  :  amU,  p.  3. 

*  See  ante,  pp.  56,  59. 
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iDg  the  sacramental  tests,  which  some  of  the  Bishops 
sqiported^  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  ready 
to  accept.  Lord  Eldon  opposed  it  to  the  last.  The 
royal  assent  was  given  on  May  9th,  and  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  presided  at  a  dinner  to  cdebrate  the  victory. 
It  was  the  only  occasion  when  a  son  and  brother 
of  kings  proposed  as  a  toast  *  The  Protestant  Dis* 
seating  Ministers,  the  worthy  successors  of  the 
ever-memorable  Two  Thousand  who  sacrificed 
interest  to  consdoice.'^ 

A  few  da3^  after  this  celebration  a  meeting  was 
hdd  at  the  town  house  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Catholics  of  old  English  families  mingled  with  well- 
knovm  Jews  of  still  more  ancient  pedigree,  and 
Unitarians  like  Robert  Aspland,  John  Bowring, 
and  W.  J.  Fox.  The  immediate  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was  the  expediency  of  forming  an  association 
for  the  advancement  of  religious  liberty.  As  the 
year  wore  away,  it  became  apparent  that  the  question 
was  rapidly  ripening.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote 
to  Mr.  Aspland  suggesting  that  congregations  should 
petition  *  for  the  removal  of  all  remaining  oaths 
which  require  a  declaration  of  religious  opinion 
as  a  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.'* 
The  Unitarian  congregations  throughout  the  king- 
dom were  recommended  by  their  Association  to  ask 
Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  all  religious  penalties 
and  civil  disabilities.  A  smaU  minority  of  the 
London  Dissenting  ministers  thought  it  needful 
to  oppose  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  from 

1  The  Rev.  Robert  Aspland  replied  :  Memoirs,  p.  482. 
*  Memoirs  of  Robert  Aspland,  p.  491. 
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the  restraints  which  had  just  been  broken  for  them- 
selves. But  the  great  body  of  the  Nonconformists 
overcame  their  religious  scruples  in  favour  of 
political  justice.  The  measure  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Peel  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1829,  and  on  April  13th  a  reluctant  assent 
was  extracted  from  the  Crown.  It  was  amid  the 
struggles  thus  consummated  that  James  Martineau 
had  imbibed  from  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  his  *  first 
and  last  true  love  of  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty.*! 

In  the  movement  which  has  just  been  briefly 
described,  the  chief  parts  were  played  by  the  Church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ^ Three  Denominations* 
on  the  other.  These  *  Three  Denominations,*  Pres- 
b3rterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Baptists,  were 
the  historic  representatives  of  Nonconformity.  They 
were  the  heirs  of  the  men  who  had  secured  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689,  before  Wesley  had  founded 
Methodism,  or  the  Society  of  Friends  had  produced 
its  quiet  ranks  of  philanthropists.  Ever  since  tha 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  the  ministers  of  the  Three 
Denominations  residing  within  ten  miles  of  London 
and  Westminster  had  been  accustomed  to  act 
together ;    and  the  small  annual  bounty  from  the 

^AnU,  p.  18.  On  lane  2$,  1829.  the  usoal  dinner  of  fhe 
friendfl  of  Manchester  Gcrilege,  York,  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  academic  year,  when  Mi.  Boothman.  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman,  '  alluded  with  much  eloquence  and  feeling  to  the 
measures  then  in  progress  through  Parliament  for  the  relief 
of  His  Bilajesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects.'  Monthly  R&positofy, 
1829,  p.  583. 
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Government  known  as  the  R^nm  Donum  was 
distributed  through  their  agency.^  In  1732  a 
further  organisation  was  created  out  of  their  Churches 
to  take  action  in  matters  affecting  their  civil  rights, 
by  means  of  an  assembly  constituted  out  of  two 
deputies  from  each  congregation.*  The  larger 
national  organisations  of  modem  times  had  not 
yet  been  created.'  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  changes  of  thought  carried  the  Presby* 
terians  in  the  direction  of  Unitarianism,  while  the 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists  were  powerfully 
affected  by  the  great  Evangelical  revival.  The 
Baptists  were  the  first  actually  to  enter  the  mis- 
sionary field.  In  1791  William  Carey,  who  had 
acquired  at  his  shoemaker's  bench  considerable 
knowledge  of  several  languages,  was  already  urging 
his  hearers  to  ^expect  great  things  from  God,' 
and  *  attempt  great  things  for  God.'  At  Kettering 
in  October,  1792,  twelve  ministers  and  one  layman 
formed  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  started 
with  subscriptions  amounting  to  £13  2S.  6d.  The 
next  year  Carey  and  Thomas  sailed  for  India,  and 
b^an  the  labours  which  have  since  spread  all 
round  the  globe.    The  Congregationalists'  were  not 


^  They  were  known  as '  the  General  Body  of  Pirotestant 
iog  Ministers  of  London.'    For  the  Regium  Donum  cp.  p.  77. 

*  The  rdative  strength  of  the  three  groups  may  be  estimated 
Irani  contemporary  figores : 


Ministers -    74  49  45 

Meetings 54  37  26 

> Under  the  danger  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Bill  a  'Protestant 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty'  was  formed 
in  181 1.  The  Baptist  Union  was  founded  in  1813  :  the  Congre- 
gational Union  in  1832. 
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long  behind.  David  Bogue,  preaching  at  Salters* 
Hall  in  1792,  pleaded  that  '  the  field  is  the  world.* 
The  appeal  went  out  to  the  Congregational  churches 
in  1794,  and  in  1795  the  London  Missionary  Society 
was  establi^ed.  Before  the  century  expired,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1799 : 
but  the  extension  of  the  episcopate  was  slow. 
Not  till  1814  was  the  first  diocese  created  across  the 
seas,  when  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was  consecrated. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Manners  Suttcm, 
proposing  his  health  after  the  ceremony,  concluded 
by  saying — *  Remember,  my  Lord  Bishop,  that 
3^ur  Primate  on  the  day  of  your  consecration 
defined  your  duty  for  you ; — that  duty  is  to  put 
down  enthusiasm  and  to  preach  the  Gospel.'^ 

The  political  opposition  between  the  Church  and 
orthodox  Nonconformity  did  not  at  all  preclude 
common  action  on  Evangelical  principles,  as  in  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  (1799)  ^^^  ^^  Bible  Society 
(1804).  In  the  philanthropies  which  were  the  glory 
of  EvangeUcalism,  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
could  work  side  by  side.  Differences,  indeed, 
might  arise  over  education,*  but,  in  the  absence 
of  a  definite  theory  of  the  Church,  clergymen  some- 


^  A.  H.  Here,  Tks  Ckmch  in  Engktnd  from  WiUum  III.  to 
Victoria,  v6L  ii.  p.  239.  '  Enthusiasm '  was  of  coarse  used  in 
the  contemporary  sense  of  fanaticism.  Hartley  defines  it  as 
'  a  mistaken  Persuasion  in  any  Person  that  he  is  a  peculiar 
Favourite  with  God ;  and  that  he  receives  supernatural  Marks 
thereof/  OhservaHons  en  Man,  1749,  part  L  p.  490.  Priestley 
pleads  that  the  character  of  Jesus  proves  that  he  was  not  an 
enthusiast  or  an  impostor ;  and  apdogists  were  anxious  to  show 
that  the  apostles  were  not  enthusiasts.  Cp.  Hartley,  op.  cii,, 
voL  ii  p.  187. 

*  See  the  account  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill,  behw,  |  iii. 
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times  adopted  the  dissenting  ministry  or  encouraged 
their  converts  to  do  so.  Moreover  the  Noncon- 
formists enjoyed  a  freedom  which  the  Establishment 
only  gained  with  difficulty.  They  could  enter  any 
parish,  and,  by  paying  sixpence,  obtain  a  licence 
and  open  a  place  of  worship.  To  build  a  Church, 
however,  was  a  very  complicated  matter:  for 
the  subdivision  of  a  parish  required  an  act  of  Pariia- 
ment.  Meantime,  under  new  industrial  influences 
the  towns  were  growing  rapidly.  To  meet  this 
expansion  the  Church  could  do  nothing.  During 
the  long  metropolitan  episcopate  of  Dr.  Porteus 
(1787-1808)  not  one  new  Church  was  opened  in 
London.^  Between  1801  and  1820  only  ninety-six 
were  built  in  the  whole  coimtry.*  Cta  the  other 
hand  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  century  the 
number  of  annual  licences  for  the  erection  of  diss^it- 
ing  places  of  worship  averaged  518.*  At  length  in 
1818  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society 
was  formed,  and  the  government  carried  a  bill 
through  Parliament  appropriating  the  huge  sum 
of  one  million  sterling  for  its  objects,  lA>rd 
Liverpool  frankly  stating  in  the  House  of  Lords 


^The  Bishops  understood  their  duties  differently  in  those 
days.  When  Dr.  Porteus  was  once  asked  to  preach  a  certain 
charity  sermon,  ha  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  only 
gave  one  a  year,  and  the  one  that  year  was  bespoken.    Hore, 

vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

*  Hore,  iL  p.  aaa. 

•  The  statistics  of  the  Quarterfy  Rmn$w,  voL  x.  p.  $4  (Oct.. 
18 1 3)  really  start  from  1799.  During  the  years  1760-1774  the 
average  was  only  90  per  annum.  In  1881  parishes,  containing 
a  population  of  nearly  $  millions,  there  were  2,553  churches  and 
chapels  capable  of  accommodating  1,856.000:  the  ^acts  of 
dissenting  worship  numbered  3,438, 
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that  the  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  *  remove 
Dissent/^ 

A  Church  thus  stagnant  was  unresponsive  to 
the  appeal  of  clearer  knowledge  or  wider  thought. 
Its  opposition  to  the  CathoUc  claims  thrust  it  back 
upon  the  Bihle»  and  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  in 
its  most  rigid  forms  was  common  alike  to  the  theology 
of  the  Establishment  and  of  Evangehcal  Dissent. 
When  Dr.  Marsh  of  Cambridge,  who  had  studied 
at  Gottingen,  published  in  1801  a  dissertation  on 
the  origin  and  composition  of  the  First  Three 
Gospels,  as  the  sequel  of  a  translation  of  the  Intro- 
ducHon  to  the  New  Testament  by  MichaeUs,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Randolph,  directed  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  against  his  researches,  which  he 
censured  as  *  derogating  from  the  character  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  injurious  to  Christianity  as 
fostering  a  spirit  of  scepticism.'  There  were  no 
doubt  prelates  of  scholarly  tastes  as  well  as  of  ample 
revenues ;  there  was  learning,  of  a  kind,  as  well  as 
pomp  and  dignity,  upon  the  episcopal  bench.  But 
over  the  whole  Church  there  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
its  critics,  a  taint  of  worldliness.  Vast  endowments 
enabled  the  more  highly  placed  clergy  to  accumulate 
large  fortunes ;  while  the  system  of  pluralities  de- 
graded the  clerical  office,  and  often  led  to  gross 
neglect  both  of  the  fabrics  and  of  the  appointed 
services.    Mr.    Gladstone   recorded   in    1874   with 

^May  15,  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  710.  An 
amnaixig  description  of  a  local  efEort  for  this  laudable  end  was 
appended  by  Mr.  Martineau  maxiy  years  later  to  his  striking 
essay  on  'Distinctive  Types  of  Christianity'  (1854),  founded 
donbtless  on  a  reminiscence  of  his  college  days.  Studies  of  CMs- 
tumity,  1858,  p.  28. 
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emphatic  words  his  impressions  of  the  Church  before 
the  great  Anglican  revival.  He  declared  the  state 
of  things  *  dishonouring  to  Christianity,  disgraceful 
to  the  nation  ;  disgraceful  most  of  all  to  that  much- 
vaunted  religious  s^itiment  of  the  Engli^  pubUc, 
which  in  impenetrable  somnolence  endured  it,  and 
resented  all  interfer^ice  with  it ' :  *  our  services 
were  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  world  for 
their  debasement.'^  Even  a  Brahmin  or  a  Buddhist 
would  have  been  shocked  at  their  degradation : 
*  they  could  hardly  have  been  endured  had  not  the 
faculty  of  taste,  and  the  perception  of  the  seemly 
or  imseemly,  been  as  dead  as  the  spirit  of  devotion.* 
What  Dr.  Hook  observed  in  the  parish  Church  at 
Leeds  as  late  as  1837 — ^the  surphces  in  rags  and  the 
service  books  in  tatters, — the  churchwardens  piling 
their  hats  and  coats  upon  the  holy  table  at  a  vestry 
meeting,  or  even  sitting  upon  it — ^was  probably  no 
exaggeration  of  the  average  n^lect  or  irreverence.* 
In  the  middle  of  the  third  decade,  however, 
fresh  influences  b^an  to  work,  and  the  preparation 
for  a  new  era  was  laid.  Many  minds  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  lethargy  around  them,  and  were  feeling 
after  something  more  nourishing  than  commonplaces 
which  had  grown  stale  by  repetition.  At  Cambridge 
the  dominant  influence  was  still  that  of  Charles 
Simeon ;    the  impulses  which  were  to  shape  the 


^ '  The  Church  of  England  and  Ritualism/  Coniemporary 
JUptem,  Oct.,  1874,  reprinted  in  Gkanings,  vol.  vL  pp.  xiS,  119. 

'The  abuses  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  during  Martineau's 
youth,  under  the  administration  of  '  the  good  Bislu>p  Bathurst/ 
1 805-1 837,  are  described  in  the  Mtmeirs  of  Edward  and  Caikerins 
StanUy  (1879).  p.  33. 
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immediate  future  were  to  proceed  inm  Oxfoid. 
The  first  definite  utterance  which  taught  John 
Henry  Newman  his  theory  of  the  Church,  was  heard 
in  the  Letters  an  the  Church,  by  an  EpiscopaUan,  1826. 
They  owed  their  thought  if  not  their  precke  form 
to  Dr.  Whately.^  Here  was  set  forth  *  the  conception 
of  an  organised  body,  introduced  into  the  world  by 
Christ  himself,  endowed  with  definite  ^iritual 
powers  and  no  other,  and,  whether  connected  with 
the  State  or  not,  having  an  independent  existence 
and  inaUenaUe  claims,  with  -its  own  objects  and 
laws,  with  its  own  moral  standard  and  spirit  and 
character.'*  Newman  was  not  j^t  at  St.  Mar3r's ; 
but  he  had  already  preached  the  sermon  *  Holiness 
necessary  for  future  Blessedness,'  which  opens  the 
long  series  of  his  pulpit  teachings.  A  reacticm 
against  indifference  and  slackness  was  at  hand. 
In  a  spirit  which  was  to  move  England,  Newman 
began  to  demand  that  Ufe  should  conform  to  a  lofty 
moral  rule,  and  conduct  be  fashioned  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gospel  austerity.  Nor  was  other  aid 
wanting.  The  Christian  Year  appeared  in  1827 ; 
and  the  gentle  verse  of  Keble  appealed  to  thousands 
who  knew  nothing  of  theology,  but  were  ready  to 
be  led  back  by  graces  of  imaginative  piety  to  the 
offices  of  the  Church. 

From  a  different  side  the  EvangeUcal  assumptions 
were  assailed  by  the  first  efforts  of  historical  enquiry. 
The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  was  a  favourite  BibUcal 
theme.    To  this  Alexander  Keith  consecrated  his 

^Newman-,  Apologia,  chap.  I. 
s  R.  W.  Church,  Tks  Oxford  Movfmgni.  p.  $ 
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first  work  in  1823^ ;  five  }^ears  later  he  elaborated 
the  argument  in  a  well-known  treatise  which  traced 
the  dealings  of  Providence  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  justified  American  slavery  by  the 
curse  pronounoed  on  Ham.'  But  John  Davison, 
who  became  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1800,  had  already 
laid  stress  on  the  moral  elements  of  prophecy, 
and  the  progressive  character  of  revelation,  in  Ids 
Warburton  Lecture  in  1824.*  German  learning, 
indeed,  was  still  dreaded.  Thirlwall  issued  anony- 
mously in  1825  a  translation  of  Schleiermacher's 
Essay  on  Luke,  in  the  preface'  to  which  he  treated 
the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  as  already  exploded, 
and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Third  Gospel  as 
poetical.  English  theology,  however,  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  such  a  conclusion.  A  young  Oxford  scholar 
who  had  been  recommended  by  the  Regius  professor 
of  Divinity,  Dr.  Lloyd,  to  learn  some  German, 
spent  two  years  at  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Bonn, 
in  diligent  study  both  of  the  Semitic  languages  and 
of  the  different  schools  of  religious  and  philosophical 
thought.  But  the  treatise  in  which  Pusey  embodied 
his  results*  revealed  so  considerable  a  departure 
from  Evangelical  standards  that  the  alarm  was 
raised;  and  both  the  first  book  and  its  sequel 
two  years  later  were  ultimately  withdrawn.    An- 

^  Sketch  of  the  Evidence  from  Prophecy, 

s  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  -derived  from 
the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,  .This  book  which  reached  its 
fortieth  edition  in  1873,  ^  a^'^  become  extinct. 

3  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its  Structure, 
Use,  and  Inspiration, 

4  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Rationalist  Character 
lately  predominant  in  the  Theology  of  Germany,  1828. 
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other  student  of  the  past,  poet  and  Sanskritist  to 
boot,  undertook  to  relate  the  History  of  the  Jews 
for  the  *  Family  Library  *  of  Mr.  Murray.  Milman 
portrayed  the  heroes  of  Genesis  as  he  conceived 
them  to  have  actually  lived.  Abraham  became  an 
Eastern  sheikh.  The  co-operation  of  natural  causes 
was  admitted  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  story  of  the  wanderings 
was  not  a  contemporary  record ;  and  as  the  actual 
events  receded  further  and  further  from  view, 
allegory  and  imagination  diffused  over  them  a  ha^e 
of  poetic  glory.  Such  treatment  might  be  fit  enough 
for  Roman  legend ;  it  was  intolerable  in  the  sphere 
of  Revelation.  The  sale  of  the  book  was  stopped ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  Family  Library  came  to  an  end. 
Here  and  there  were  minds  of  sufficient  native 
vigour  to  shrink  from  no  consequences  to  which 
criticism  might  lead.  In  August,  1828,  Arnold 
went  to  Rugby  as  head'^master.  For  years  he  had 
thought  about  questions  of  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  church-reform,  and  with  unfailing 
courage  he  flung  out  his  thoughts  like  challenges.^ 
To  Whately*s  theory  of  an  organic  body  founded 
by  Christ  and  entrusted  with  certain  definite  powers, 
the  exercise  of  which  must  be  duly  r^^ated,  Arnold 
opposed  the  idea  of  the  societas  or  fellowship  of 
Christians  which  was  independent  of  any  central 
government.  In  any  particular  Church  the  con- 
stitution was  laigely  the  result  of  political  accident  ;* 
and  conformity  and  nonconformity  were  matters 

1  In  his  article  '  LetteiB  ci  an  Episcopalian.'  Edinburgh  RtoUw, 
Sopt.f  1826* 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Hawking,  iSja 
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of  dvil  law.  His  principles  of  comprehension  drew 
the  line»  indeed,  at  Unitarians  who  could  not  worship 
Christ.  But  even  to  these,  he  wrote  to  William 
Smith,  the  late  member*  for  Norwich,^  he  would  not 
deny  the  Christian  name,  if  they  truly  loved  Jesus. 
No  particular  organisation,  therefore,  could  claim 
any  divine  authority.  The  office  of  teacher  should 
be  properly  guarded,  but  carried  with  it  no  specific 
commission  ;  there  were  sacraments  through  which 
the  grace  of  God  flowed  in  on  man,  but  these  were 
not  the  property  of  a  priesthood,  nor  even  limited 
to  the  two  which  had  been  recommended  or  enjoined 
by  Christ.  For  Arnold  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
the  Church  and  the  State  were  ideally  the  same 
persons  organised  for  different  ends.  To  make 
this  ideal  actual  he  strove  ardently  to  bring  the 
Dissenters  in.  The  long  resistance  which  the  Church 
had  offered  to  the  claims  of  nonconformists,  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic,  for  reUef  from  penal  disabilities, 
and  the  votes  of  the  Bishops  against  Parliamentary 
reform,  aroused  a  storm  of  angry  criticism.  Her 
wealth,  her  antiquated  and  rigid  forms,  her  monopo- 
lies, and  her  indifference  to  popular  welfare  while 
seeking  popular  support,  drew  down  fierce  dentmcia- 
tions.  *  The  Church,  as  it  now  stands,*  Arnold  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Tyler,  Jtme  lo,  1832,  *  no  human 
power  can  save.'  To  Mr.  W.  K.  Hamilton,  a  few 
months  later,  Jan.  15,  1833,  he  explains  the  object 
of  his  pamphlet. 

I  have  been  writing  on  Church  Refonn,  and  urging  an  muon 
with  the  Dissenters  as  the  only  thing  that  can  procure  us  the 

1  March  9,  1833.    See  mU9,  p.  86* 
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blessing  of  an  established  Christianity ;  for  the  Dissenters  are 
strong  enoogh  to  turn  the  scale  either  for  an  establishment  or 
against  one;  and  at  present  they  are  leaded  with  the  anti- 
christian  party  against  one,  and  will  destroy  it  ntteiiy  if  they  are 
not  taken  into  the  camp  in  the  defence  of  it.  And  if  we  sacnfice 
that  phantom  Uniformity,  which  has  been  oor  corse  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  union  might  be 
effected  without  difficulty.^ 

How  far  were  these  hopes  to  be  realised  ?  And 
what  response  could  a  Unitarian  like  James  Mar- 
tineau  nuike  to  such  an  appeal  ?  How  profoundly 
he,  too,  was  affected  by  the  idea  of  a  federation 
between  the  Episcopalian  and  other  churches  in 
this  country,  wUl  appear  in  the  sequel. 


III. 

Separated  from  the  Church  on  doctrinal  grounds, 
and  shortly  to  be  discharged  from  the  alliance  of 
the  Three  Denominations,'  were  the  Unitarians. 
These  were  the  heirs  of  Locke  in  theology,  and  the 
owners,  as  they  supposed,  of  chapels  of  Presbyterian 
foundation  all  over  the  country.  The  story  of  these 
chapels,  which  wholly  transformed  James  Mar- 
tineau's  views  of  the  right  basis  of  religious  oiganisa- 
tion,  will  be  told  in  a  subsequent  chapter.*  It  must 
suffice  here  to  indicate  the  characteristics  of  their 
occupants. 

In  his  essay  on  the  *  Reasonableness  of  Christ- 
ianity'   Locke  had  avoided  the  higher  questions 

^  On  the  other  hand  the  author  of  the  Letters  an  the  Church 
declared  that '  the  connexion  such  as  it  now  subsists,  between  the 
State  and  the  Church  .  .  is  not  only  in  principle  unjustifiable, 
bat  is.  In  every  point,  inexpedient  for  both  parties.'  p.  157. 

>  See  chap.  VII.  >  See  chap.  VII. 
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of  Christology.  He  was  ready  to  give  the  Christian 
name  to  all  who  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
without  imposing  on  them  any  particular  interpre- 
tation of  his  person.  He  was  neither  Calvinist, 
like  the  majority  of  contemporary  Presbyterians, 
nor  Athanasian.  On  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation  he  maintained  a  careful  reserve. 
He  sometimes  disowned  the  name  Sodnian,  but  he 
repeatedly  quoted  Biddle.  The  Messianic  con- 
ception of  Jesus  was  historical,  not  metaphysical ; 
and  it  rested  on  two  main  supports,  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  and  the  evidence  of  miracles.  These 
were  sufficient  to  prove  Jesus  to  be  a  teacher  com- 
missioned from  on  high ;  and  were  the  external 
guarantees  of  Revelation.  This  line  of  thought, 
coupled  with  the  Presbyterian  principle  of  the 
•sufficiency  of  Scripture  and  the  rejection  of  all 
human  creeds,  guided  the  way  to  a  gradual  theo- 
logical change.  Through  Arianism  the  tenants  of 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  chapels  gradually  found 
their  way  to  Unitarian  thought.  But  the  fimda- 
mental  conception  of  Revelation  remained.  Uni- 
tarianism  was  true  because  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament.  Trinitarianism  would  be  true, 
if  it  could  be  proved  from  the  same  supernatural 
soiurce.  It  was  not  rejected  because  it  was  in- 
comprehensible, but  because  it  could  not  be  found 
in  Scripture. 

'  No  Unitarian  that  I  know  or  have  road  of/  wrote  Theophilm 
Lhidsey,^  '  could  ever  object  to  any  part  of  a  divine  reveUtioQ, 
because  it  was  bevond  his  comprehension.  Let  me  know  bat 
clearly  that  God  has  signified  his  mind  and  will;  and  then, 
let  the  subject  be  ever  so  unfathomable  by  me,  I  will  receive  and 

^  EMaminaHon  of  Mr.  Robinson's  Plea,  pniBce,  p.  24. 
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believe  it ;  because  no  better  reason  can  possibly  be  given  for 
anything,  than  that  God  has  said  it.'^ 

The  theology  of  Manchester  College,  York,  rested 
on  the  same  foundation.  Its  Principal,  the  Rev. 
C.  Wellbeloved,  declared  in  his  controversy  with 
Archdeacon  Wrangham*: — 

I  adopt  the  common  language  of  Unitarians  when  I  say.  Con- 
vince us  that  any  tenet  ia  autf^orised  by  the  Bible,  from  that 
moment  we  receive  it.  Prove  any  doctrine  to  be  a  doctrine  of 
Christ,  emanating  from  that  wisdom  which  was  from  above, 
and  we  take  it  for  our  own,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  wrest  it 
from  us.* 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  pupils 
should  start  from  the  same  position.  At  his  ordina- 
tion in  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Chapel,  Mosley 
Street,  Manchester,  in  1821,  the  Rev.  John  James 
Tayler  declared  that  the  Christian  minister  ^must 
discard  from  his  mind  all  bigoted  attachment 
to  human  formularies  of  faith,  and  make  the  Scrip- 
tures alone  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  the 
Deity  the  subject  of  his  constant  study  and  medita- 
tion, and  the  sole  ground  of  his  exhortations  and 
warnings.  Whatever  the  Scriptures  teach  as 
indubitably  the  word  of  God,  it  is  his  botmden  duty 
to  recommend  and  enforce.'    With  similar  emphasis 

^  Belsham,  Letters  upon  Arianism,  1808,  said  in  a  similar  strain, 
p.  81  :  '  If  a  well  attested -revelation  distinctly  teaches  that  the 
world  was  made  and  is  governed  by  delegated  power,  and  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  person  to  whom  that  power  was  en- 
trusted, I  must  bow  to  its  authority,  and  admit  the  fact.' 

>  Three  Letters,  1823,  p.  $x. 

sComi>are  Three  Additional  Letters,  1824,  p.  151.  'If  Jesus 
had  received  commandment  from  the  Father  to  teach  it  [the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity]  to  his  disciples,  and  had  diarged  them  to 
publish  it  to  the  world,  I  should  deem  it  incumbent  on  me,  at  the 
command  of  God,  to  lay  prostrate  the  understanding  derived  from 
his  inspiration,  and  on  this  subject  to  renounce  the  use  of  that 
reason  which  he  has  made  the  glory  of  my  frame.' 
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under  similar  circumstances  did  James  Martineau 
affirm  in  1828 — *When  Jesus  commands,  I  would 
listen  as  to  a  voice  from  heaven  ;  when  he  instructs, 
I  would  treasure  up  his  teachings  as  the  words  of 
everlasting  truth  ;  .  .  .  .  when  he  promises,  I  would 
trust  to  his  assurances  as  to  an  oracle  of  destiny.*^ 

The  special  promise  thus  bequeathed  was  that  of 
the  life  hereafter  and  the  judgment  before  Christ^s 
throne. 

'  To  believe  in  the  Christian  revelation/  asserted  Mr.  Belsham^ 
'  is  to  believe  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  teacher  commissioned 
by  God  to  reveal  the  doctrine  of  a  futnre  life,  in  which  virtue  shall 
find  a  correspondent  reward  and  vice  shaU  suffer  condign  punish- 
ment ;  and  that  of  this  commission  he  gave  satisfactory  evidence 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.'* 

This  expectation  played  a  great  part  in  the 
reUgious  Ufe  of  Unitarians,  as  its  share  in  their 
h3muiody  sufficiently  proves.  It  was  not  injured 
by  the  adoption  of  the  current  critical  view  of  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch,*  or  by  the  annotmce- 
ment  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  could  not  be 
harmonised  with  modem  science.*  And  it  had  the 
advantage  of  conciliating  the  language  of  Scripture 
with  the  current  philosophy  of  Priestley,  which 
denied  the  existence  of  a  separate  soul  and  cheer- 
fully awaited  the  resurrection  after  an  indefinite 
interval  of  unconsciousness.^  Unitarian  thought  was 

^  See  the  whole  passage  already  quoted,  chap.  III.  p.  65. 

*A  Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  and  Pradical  Importance 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  1807,  p.  5. 

*Ibid,  p.  1x6. 

^Belsham,  Reflections  on  the  History  of  Creation  in  the  Booh 
of  Genesis,  1821,  p.  26. 

^  See  three  sermons  on  the  '  State  of  the  Dead '  by  Rev.  T. 
Kenrick,  published  in  1805,  and  compare  the  protest  of  the 
reviewer  in  the  Monthly  Repository, 
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not,  indeed,  at  one  upon  this  theme.  If  it  be  true, 
as  Coleridge  said,  that  every  man  is  bom  a  Platonist 
or  an  Aristotelian,^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distri- 
buting the  parts  between  Priestley  and  Price.  The 
exquisite  little  verse  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  moreover, 
shows  that  Priestley  had  not  full  possession  of 
the  field.*  The  prominence  of  the  doctrine,  how- 
ever, tmder  both  phases,  led  to  earnest  protests 
against  *  the  Brief  Observations  addressed  to  Sceptics 
and  Unitarians '  in  Wilberforce's  Pradical  Review^ 
and  vehement  repudiation  of  his  description  of 
Unitarianism  (whidi  has  pointed  so  many  denuncia- 
tions ever  since)  as  '  a  sort  of  half-way  house  * 
between  nominal  orthodoxy  and  infidelity.*  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  too,  in  a  treatise  on  British  Synonymy^ 
under  the  head  of  '  Infidelity,  Atheism,  Deism, 
and  Socinianism,'  vaguely  contrived  to  include  Deism 
as  '  the  creed  of  unbelief,  S3monimous  to  Socinianism, 
well  understood.'^  Dr.  Joshua  Toulmin,  preaching 
at  Tiverton  in  1797  on  *  the  Injustice  of  classing 
Unitarians  with  Deists  and  Infidels,'  dwells  fervently 

1  Table  Talk,  July  3,  1830.  He  added,  '  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  any  one  born  an  Aristotelian  can  become  a  Platonist ; 
and  I  am  sure  no  bom  Platonist  can  ever  diange  into  an  Aristo- 
telian.' But  the  Platonist  might,  like  Biartineau.  be  brought 
np  in  the  wrong  school,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  rectifymg 
the  error. 

* '  Soul,  we've  been  long  together/ 

*  Chap.  VII.  I  iii  p.  475  (ed.  1797). 

^  Vol.  L  p.  309 ;  a  postscript,  p.  310,  adds  '  Since  the  above 
was  written,  I've  been  told,  that  Socinians  only  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  while  Dbists  doubt  even  his  mission.  This  certainly 
does  bring  the  followers  of  Socinus  at  least  as  near  to  the  true 
Christian  Church,  as  are  the  rational  and  orthodox  followers 
of  Mahomet ;  for  h$  too  acknowledged  the  Son  of  Mary  as  a 
prophet.'    Such  were  the  amenities  m  amateur  theology. 
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on  the  firm  expectation  of  a  righteous  and  solemn 
judgment,  and  the  assured  hope  of  eternal  life» 
and  asks  '  Shall  we,  then,  be  classed  with  Deists 
and  infidels  ?  Shall  we  be  represented  as  disaffected 
to  the  true  character  and  government  of  God  ? 
Shall  we  be  stigmatised  as  profane  and  scornful 
unbelievers  ?  *  The  reproach  cut  deep.  More  than 
twenty  years  later*  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  discoursed  of 
*  the  Duties  of  Christians  towards  Deists,*  on  occasion 
of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Carlile  for  the  republication 
of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  After  enumerating  three 
points  common  to  Unitarians  and  other  Christians 
in  which  they  differed  from  Deists,'  he  added  as  a 
fourth,  distinguishing  Unitarians  from  other  Christ- 
ians, that  they  rested  '  the  hope  of  future  existence 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  and  not  upon 
the  Orthodox  and  Deistical  notion  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul.^ 

Tightiy  was  the  cordon  of  revelation  drawn 
around  the  Bible.  At  Manchester  College  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  might  surrender  the  prophecies  to  the 
interpretation  of  history,  but  the  more  stress  fell 
on  the  commission  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand 
he  led  his  students  on  brief  excursions  through  the 
natural  theologies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  results 
that  were  not  always  expected.    His  most  distin- 

^  Oct.  24,  18x9. 

S(i)  That  a  series  of  revelations  confirmed  by  miracles  has 
been  made  by  God  to  mankind,  (ii)  That  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  contain  an  authentic  account  of  those  revelations, 
(iii)  That  Jesus  had  a  divine  commission,  that  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  that  he  will  come  again  to  judge  the  world. — Of 
eourse,  Deists  here  are  named  in  the  historico-theological  sense, 
not  the  philosophical. 
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guished  pupil,  pleading  after  his  death  for  ^  Biblical 
Studies  and  Something  More/  thus  records  the 
emotions  kindled  by  the  wider  outlook.^ 

I  well  remember  (perhaps  it  is  only  a  personal  confessum 
which  I  make)  £he  half  guilty  feeUng  with  which,  in  jroung  and 
fervent  days,  I  found  myseli  surprised  into  passionate  admiratum 
by  the  story  of  Socrates,  and  taken  captive  by  words  that  seemed 
to  me  of  unspeakable  religious  depth  in  Plato,  or  even  in  Ciceio 
and  Seneca.  I  accused  myself  <k  an  unchristian  perversity, — 
a  want  of  Evangdical  simplicity  and  humbleness, — because  often 
Greek  and  Roman  history  stirred  the  tides  within  me  more  than 
the  image  of  Galilean  apostles, — ^because  the  struggle  for  Hellenic 
freedom  appeared  more  sacred  than  the  conquest  of  idolatrous 
Canaan,  and  Leonidas  nobler  than  Gideon, — ^because,  read  what 
I  might  in  favour  of  a  general  resurrection  in  the  body,  tiie 
Phaedon  tempted  me  to  hope  rather  for  the  immortality  of  the 
souL 

Within  the  limits  of  Revelation,  however,  omsider- 
able  divergencies  might  exist  side  by  side.  Opinions 
might  vary  on  the  historical  value  of  the  narratives 
of  the  miraculous  conception ;  they  might  vary  no 
less  on  the  person  of  Jesus— did  he  or  did  he  not 
pre-exist  ? — ^was  he  to  be  interpreted  after  the 
Arian  or  the  humanitarian  manner  ?  In  this  respect, 
however,  there  was  a  marked  divergence  between 
the  older  Presbyterians  and  the  newer  Unitarianism. 
Those  who  had  been  bred  in  the  venerable  traditions 
of  their  ancient  meeting-houses,  were  less  disposed 
to  emphasize  their  precise  attitude.  They  were 
aware  that  they,  like  their  predecessors,  were  passing 
through  slow  processes  of  doctrinal  change ;  they 
loved  the  old  Scripture  phrases  with  the  interpreta- 
tions endeared  by  long  use  and  wont ;  and  they  did 
not  care  for  the  definitions  rendered  necessary  by 
theological  polemics.    Many  of  the  ministers  were 

^  1858,  Essays,  iv.  69. 
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tinged  more  or  less  with  Arianism,^  though  they 
agreed  upon  two  points ;  that  worship  was  due  to 
God  the  Father  only,  and  should  not  be  offered  to 
the  pre-existent  Son' ;  and  that  the  death  of  Christ, 
whatever  was  its  mysterious  connexion  with  re- 
demption, had  not  produced  any  change  in  the 
Divine  Being  towards  man.  The  activity  of 
Priestley  and  Lindsey,  however,  and  their  successors 
Belsham  and  Aspland,  laid  a  new  stress  on  Unitarian 
doctrine.  These  eminent  teachers  had  all  embraced 
their  faith  with  ardour,  and  sacrificed  for  it  various 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  all^;iance.  They  were,  there- 
fore, all  strong  denominationalists.  Priestley 
evidently  thought  it  a  reconmiendation  of  his 
philosophy  that  it  was  equally  unfavourable  to 
the  CathoUc  view  of  purgatory  and  the  worship 
of  the  dead,  and  to  the  orthodox  or  even  the  Arian 
hypothesis  of  Christ's  prior  and  exalted  being.* 
Belsham  was  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  Arianism, 
and  published  a  series  of  severe  strictures  on  its 
defence  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Carpenter.*  All,  indeed, 
were  agre^  in  repudiating  subscription  to  anyarticles 
of  faith.  But  in  the  new  organisations  which  arose 
under  their  influence,  a  fresh  note  of  dogmatic 
stringency  was  heard.    When  the  foundation  stone 

^  The  leader  in  London  was  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  of  the  Chapel 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  editor  of  the  well  known  Encsrclopasdia. 

*  Belsham  called  them  'low  Arians.'  Cp.  note  to  Toolmin's 
Sermon  to  the  Southern  Unitarian  Society,  Portsmouth,  1802, 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Unity  of  God  and  the 
Character  of  Jesus  Christ, 

s  A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Docirines  of  Materialism,  1778  ; 
Works,  voL  iv.  pp.  105,  8x. 

^Letters  upon  Arianism,  1808. 
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of  the  New  Gravel  Pit  Meeting  at  Hackney  was  laid 
in  1809,  Mr.  Aspland  took  pleasure  in  declaring — 

*  Your  belief  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  those 
comparatively  unimportant,  expressed  in  that  un- 
questionably ancient,  but  certainly  not  apostolic, 
symbol  of  faith,  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
simplest  and  best  composition  of  the  kind,  next  to 
the  confession  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  was  ever  framed/^  There 
was  a  certain  appeal  to  authority  in  the  words 

*  You  hold  professedly,  and  as  a  body,  no  articles 
of  faith  which  are  not,  and  have  not  been  alwa5rs, 
held  by  the  universal  church.'  Quite  a  different 
spirit  breathed  through  the  caution  and  reserve 
of  John  James  Tayler's  ordination  utterance,  *  I 
do  declare  it  to  be  my  firm  belief,  so  far  as  I  have 
hitherto  enquired^  that  Jesus  Christ  was  expressly 
commissioned  by  God  to  reform  and  instruct  the 
world.'  This  was  not  only  the  result  of  a  difference 
of  personal  temperament,  it  implied  also  a  contrast 
of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  attitude.  To  the 
man  of  Presbyterian  descent  and  training  there  were 
open  questions,  which  the  ardent  and  convinced 
Unitarian  regarded  as  settled.  '  We  think,'  remarked 
the  reviewer,'  '  that  he  has  been  too  much  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  giving  a  *'  confession  of  faith."  * 

The  organisations,  accordingly,  which  belonged 
to  Martineau's  youth,  were  all  established  on 
a  well-defined  Unitarian  basis.  The  '  Unitarian 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the 

^  Memoirs,  p.  232. 
>  Monthly  Repository,  1822,  p.  501. 
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Practice  of  Virtue,  by  the  Distribution  of  Books,' 
was  founded  in  1791.    The  plan  was  suggested  by 
Thomas  Belsham,  who  drew  up  the  preamble  to 
the  rules.^    It  was  founded  on  two  principles,  (i) 
that  there  is  but  One  God,  the  sole  Former,  Supporter 
and  Governor  of  the  universe,  the  only  proper  object 
of  religious  worship,   and    (ii)    that  there  is  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  was  commissioned  by  God  to  instruct 
men  in  their  duty,  and  to  reveal  the  doctrine  of  a 
future    life.'    Other    societies    of    the    same    sort 
followed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
1805  preparations  were  made  for  a  further  step. 
The  activity  of  the  other  denominations  awakened 
Unitarian  zeal ;   a  cry  arose  for  more  popular  mis- 
sionary preaching ;  and  to  provide  men  and  means 
for  this  enterprise  the  '  Unitarian  Ftmd '  was  estab- 
lished in  1806.    It  did  not  at  first  secure  unanimous 
support.    There  were  some  who  feared  that  the 
Unitarian  cause  would  be  d^raded,  if  they  put 
themselves  on  a  level  with  the  Methodists.*    Mr. 
Belsham    himself    at    first    held    aloof.    But    the 
important  resolution  of  a  General  Meeting  in  1806 
to  issue  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
enlisted  his  co-operation,  and  he  took  a  chief  share 

1  See  hia  M&tmnrs  of  Tkeopkilus  Lindsey,  pp.  226-336. 

*A  similar  declaration  was  made  by  the  Western  Unitarian 
Society,  founded  in  1793.  Both  Societies  declared  certain 
opinions  and  practices  to  be  anscriptnral  and  idolatrons ;  Mr. 
TUiatmTn  candidly  admits  that  the  latter  epithet  was  oftensive 
to  many.  It  was  at  the  first  annnal  dinner  cSf  the  parent  Society, 
at  the  King's  Head  in  the  Poultry,  in  April,  1791,  that  the 
obnoodons  toasts  were  dnmk  which  so  angered  Bnrks  : 
of  Lindsey,  p.  231 ;  cp.  ante,  p.  84. 

*  Memoirs  of  R.  Aspland,  p.  198. 
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in  the  production  of  what  was  known  as  the  Improf>$d 
Version  in  1808.^  Meantime  the  managers  of  the 
Fund  proceeded  to  reopen  closed  chapels,  to  assist 
new  congregations,  and  to  send  out  missionaries 
to  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  demand 
for  religious  teachers  of  a  more  popular  t3q)e  soon 
exhausted  the  supply ;  there  was  an  immediate  call 
for  more  men  ;  and  steps  were  taken  in  181 1  to  give 
them  the  necessary  training  by  establishing  under 
the  indefatigable  direction  of  Mr.  Aspland,  a  Uni- 
tarian Academy,  carefully  protected  from  compe- 
tition with  the  older  College  at  York.*  For  seven 
years  it  did  its  modest  service  with  the  aid  of  tutors 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics;  it 
trained  some  earnest  and  devoted  ministers;  but 
after  a  long  struggle  on  insufficient  means  its  doors 
were  closed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1818 
the  students  separated  to  return  no  more. 

The  Unitarian  Fund  had  lent  its  utmost  aid 
to  Mr.  William  Smith  in  1813 ;  but  there  yet  re- 
mained difficulties  in  the  Unitarian's  way.  He  was 
obliged,  for  instance,  to  be  married  at  Church, 
under  religious  sanctions  in  which  he  did  not  beUeve. 
When   Lord   Liverpool   expressed   the   hope   that 

^  For  an  account  of  this  version  by  Mr.  Belsham  himself 
see  his  Memoir  of  Lindsay,  pp.  349-359.  The  present  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  describe  its  (Mace  in  the  series  of  efforts  cuhninat- 
in^  in  the  Revised  Version,  in  his  lectures  on  Th$  BMe  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  63-65. 

* '  The  name  Unitarian,'  says  Mr.  R.  Brook  Aspland,  '  was 
l^iven  to  the  Academy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pledging  either 
Its  students  or  supporters  to  any  particular  system  of  &ith, 
but  because  it  exprased  the  leac&ng  opinion  of  thos^  iniio  in* 
terested  themselves  in  its  formation,  and  their  expectation  oi 
its  results.'    Memoirs,  p.  303. 
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Unitarians  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Trinity  biU, 
Mr.  Smith  frankly  warned  him  that  the  account  of 
reparation  was  not  yet  closed :  '  We  shall  not  be 
satisfied  while  one  disqualifying  statute  in  matters 
of  religion  remains  on  the  books/  To  work  out 
complete  freedom,  an  'Association  for  protecting 
the  Civil  Rights  of  Unitarians '  was  formed  in  1819.^ 
There  were  thus  three  distinct  societies  centred  in 
London.  Amalgamation  soon  became  inevitable. 
The  Unitarian  Fund  and  the  Association  for  Civil 
Rights  were  merged  in  1825  under  the  comprehensive 
name  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion ;  and  with  this  the  Book  Society  was  united 
in  the  following  year. 

The  foregoing  recital  has  shown  that  Unitarians 
took  their  full  share  in  the  great  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty.'  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that  neither  then,  nor  since,  were  they  united  on 
the  question  of  the  support  of  religion  by  the  civil 
power.  If  Milton  had  laid  it  down  that '  a  Common- 
wealth ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  Christian  person- 
age,' Locke's  maxim  sub  evangelio  nulla  prarsus 
esl  respublica  ChrisHana  led  straight  to  the  separation 
and  independence  of  Church  and  State.  Priestley's 
outspokenness  provoked  the  denunciations  of  Burke, 

1  There  were  already  disquieting  symptoms  that  the  right 
of  Unitarians  to  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  endowments 
derived  from  their  Presbyterian  ancestors  would  be  disputed. 
See  behm,  chap.  VII. 

>It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  down  to  the  second  and 
third  decades  of  the  last  century  they  still  found  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  their  right  to  organise  their  own  worship.  This 
was  a  survival  of  the  earlier  struggle  when  Burke  had  poured 
ridicule  00  Dr.  Price  for  trying  to  improve  on  Nonconformity, 
by  adding  another  to  its  sects. 
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and  he  was  led  on  from  demands  for  reform  to  sug- 
gestions of  complete  disestablishment.  Even  Mis. 
Barbauld  vnrote  of  the  'ill-assorted  union.'^  Bel- 
sham,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  remarkable  reversion 
from  his  theological  rigidity  to  older  Presb)rterian 
theories  of  comprehension,  dreamed  of  a  national 
church  where  there  should  be  'no  doctrinal  test 
but  the  profession  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  teacher 
come  from  God,  that  he  died  and  rose  again,  and 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contain  every  thing  necessary  to  faith  and  practice.' 
He  was  even  wiHing  not  only  that  '  pubUc  teachers 
of  religion  should  be  supported  out  of  the  public 
purse,'  but  that  Christianity  should  'occasionally 
lift  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliaments, 
that  so  there  may  be  teachers  of  religion  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  gradations  of  civil  society.'* 

The  time  was  hardly  propitious  for  such  senti- 
ments. The  protests  of  Nonconformity  were  gather- 
ing strength,  and  a  signal  instance  was  to  be  given  of 
Church  claims.    Popular  Education  has  always  been 

^  Still  in  an  Address  to  the  Opposers  of  the  Repeat  of  the  Corpora- 
Hon  and  Test  Acts,  1790,  she  had  said,  '  Nor  need  you  appreheiid 
irom  us  the  sUffhtest  danger  to  your  own  Establishment  .... 
Your  Church  is  in  no  danger  because  we  are  of  a  different  Church : 
they  may  stand  together  to  the  end  of  time  without  interference. 
But  it  will  be  in  great  danger  whenever  it  has  within  itself  many 
who  have  thrown  aside  its  doctrines,  or  even  who  do  not  embrace 
them  in  the  simple  and  obvious  sense.'     Worhs,  voL  ii.  p.  368. 

>  Three  Sermons  entitled  Christianity  Pleading  for  the  Patronage 
of  the  Civil  Power,  but  Protesting  against  the  Aid  of  Penal  Laws, 
1820.  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  Diary,  voL  ii.  p.  128,  reports  a 
discussion  at  Mr.  Belsham's.  July  7,  18x9,  when  the  host  said 
'  I  think  my  Church  ought  to  be  established  ;  but  as  that  cannot 
be,  I  would  rather  the  Anglican  Church  should  be  maintained/ 
There  was  a  Martineau  among  the  guests,  and  Mr.  John  Kenrick 
was  present,  on  his  way  to  Germany. 
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a  thorny  sabject ;  and  when  Mr.  Brougham  took  it 
up,  he  did  not  divest  it  of  its  difficulties.  The 
Unitarians  had  consistently  been  its  promoters. 
Some  of  the  older  congregations  had  long  had  their 
own  school-foundations.^  They  had  eagerly  sup* 
ported  Lancaster's  work,  and  innumerable  sermons 
had  been  preached  for  the  general  cause.  As  early 
as  1807  Mr.  Whitbread  asserted  in  Parliament 
that  Government  was  bound  to  provide  the  people 
with  sufficient  means  for  education.  After  a 
Parliamentary  enquiry,  b^;un  in  1818,  Mr. 
Brougham  brought  in  a  bill  in  1820  for  establishing 
parish  schools  out  of  the  rates.  The  schoolmasters 
were  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  the 
ratepayers  were  to  choose  them,  but  a  veto  was  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  incumbent.  The  bishop,  the 
dean,  and  the  archdeacon,  were  to  be  visitors ; 
the  scholars  were  to  learn  the  Chturch  catechism 
and  attend  the  parish  chturch,  though  a  conscience 
clause  exempted  the  children  of  Dissenting  parents. 
The  bill  had  been  prepared  in  consultation  with 
the  Rev.  William  Shepherd,  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister,  of  Gateacre,  near  Liverpool,  who  appeared 
pubhdy  as  its  defender.*  Mr.  Aspland  ranged  him- 
self vigorously  with  the  opposition.  The  Protestant 
Society  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations 
sent  up  petitions  against  the  scheme ;   fierce  pam- 

^  Lewin'a  Mead,  Bristol,  for  example,  and  Eustace  St.,  Dublin. 
Bir.  Biartineau's  seal  for  this  object  will  receive  abundant  ex>* 
emplificatioo  hereafter. 

^Memoirs  of  R,  Aspland,  p.  425.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.;  Shep- 
herd was  the  friend  of  William  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  and  author 
of  a  life  of  Poggio  BraccMini,  1803.  He  also  co-operated  in 
SystemaHe  Education  with  J.  Joyce,  and  Lant  Carpenter. 
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phlets  were  issued,  to  which  Brougham  replied  in 
the  Edinburgh ;  and  after  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  in  1821  the  scheme  was  dropped. 

The  activity  and  influence  of  the  Unitarians 
during  James  Martineau's  youth  were  frequently 
recognised.  Their  energy  was  the  consequence  of 
religious  principles  which  seem  in  retrospect  difficult 
to  conciliate  with  their  prevailing  philosophy. 
They  were  still  imbued  with  the  concepticms  of  the 
previous  century  which  r^^arded  Christianity  as  a 
system  of  truths  whose  reasonableness  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  proved.  Confronted  with  the  occasional 
excesses  of  the  Evangelical  movement,  they  shrank 
from  what  Isaac  Taylor  afterwards  designated 
*  enthusiastic  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  divine 
influence.'^  They  distrusted  transitory  excitements, 
doubted  when  they  heard  of  visible  di^lays  of  super- 
natural power,  and  felt  a  sort  of  shame  at  extra- 
ordinary turbulence  of  emotion,  as  if  the  privacy 
of  the  soul  were  violated.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  send  out  missionary  preachers,  there  were  those 
who  preferred  the  less  aggressive  method  of  circula- 
ting books.  ^  This  mode  of  persuasion  and  conver- 
sion,* it  was  observed,*  is  *  peculiarly  congenial 
with  the  S)^em  in  whose  behalf  it  is  used ;   which 

^Natural  History  of  EfUhusiasm,  1829,  sect,  iii  For  a  very 
careful  statement  see  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  On  Divine 
Influettces  imd  Conversion,  1822,  in  which  scripture,  philosophy, 
and  experience,  are  very  cttrioosly  balanced.  As  an  instance 
oi  the  claims  which  it  was  intended  to  meet,  he  quotes  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the  tombstone  of  a  profligate  drunkard,  who  feU  from 
his  horse  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  expired  immediately : 

'  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  sought,  and  mercy  found.' 

*  By  an  anonymous  writer  in  th»Monikfy  Pepository,  1806,  p.  40. 
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is  founded  not  upon  the  moral  and  intoitiye  sense, 
not  upon  a  frame  of  feelings,  not  upon  preternatural 
cmnmunications  and  divine  impressions,  but  upon 
argument  and  reason.' 

The  type  of  religious  life  which  emerged  under 
this  mood  of  thought  was  marked  by  calmness  rather 
than  fervour;  it  preferred  tranquillity  to  raptures ; 
and  found  its  strength  in  the  daily  walk  of  duty 
and  faith.  There  were  minds  which  were  prepared 
to  welcome  Wordsworth,  for  had  not  Mrs.  Barbauld 
written  in  her  Address  to  the  Deity — 

At  thy  felt  presence  all  emotions  cease. 
And  my  hashed  spirit  finds  a  sodden  peace : 

Tin  an  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite. 

And  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight. 

This  note  of  mysticism  is  less  rare  in  the  Unitarian 
literature  of  this  age  than  is  commcmly  supposed. 
The  mother  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  did,  indeed, 
complain  to  her  husband  of  the  lack  of  Unitarian 
works  which  would  help  to  give  her  children  serious 
impressions :  *  I  am  driven  to  read  books  which 
continually  introduce  doctrines  that  I  cannot  dis- 
cover in  the  Scriptures,  because  I  find  so  few  Uni- 
tarian publicaticms  that  make  an  impression  on  the 
heart,  influencing  it  by  forcible  motives  to  right 
conduct.'^  It  is  quite  true  that  the  books  wtddi 
have  moved  the  heart  of  Christendom,  either  have 
the  '  weight  of  ages '  behind  them, — ^an  immemorial 
piety  such  as  breathes  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ, — 
or  disclose  an  intensity  of  personal  experience  like 
PUgrinCs  Progress.    These  products  of  the  spirit 

1  This  was  in  1B16.     L$f$  of  F.  D.  Mmmce,  voL  i  p.  24. 
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require  an  atmosphere  in  wiiich  to  grow :  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  fevour- 
able  to  them.  When  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  compiled 
a  collection  of  daily  prayers,  he  went  back  to  Baxter, 
Matthew  Henry,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  beside  Dodd- 
ridge, and  *the  great  Dr.  Hartley.'  But  the 
children  of  families  in  whom  the  devotional  habit 
was  cherished,  were  trained  in  the  serious  practice 
of  self-examination.  Corbet's  Setf-Employtneni  in 
Secret  among  older  works,  and  Shepherd's  Thoughts 
preparative  and  persuasive  to  Private  Devotion,^ 
were  favourite  gifts ;  and  the  young  Martineau 
read  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  More  in  his  bedroom 
at  school.  To  Wilberforce  Belsham  pleaded  that 
as  *  Christianity  sums  up  the  whole  of  human  duty 
in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,'  and  requires 
that  all  our  time  should  be  employed  to  the  best 
account,  and  every  action  consecrated  to  God^ 
so  ^  to  a  true  Christian  every  day  is  a  Sabbath, 
every  place  is  a  temple,  and  every  act  of  life  an  act 
of  devotion.'*  This  constant  dedication  of  all 
thought,  desire,  and  will,  to  a  heavenly  service, 
produced  a  lowly  reliance  on  divine  support  which 
lifted  men  above  fear  and  querulousness.  ^God 
has  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence,' wrote  Mrs.  Barbauld,*  *  and  my  heart  flies 
to  him  in  danger ;  of  mercy  to  forgive,  and  I  melt 
before  him  in  penitence  ;  of  bounty  to  bestow,  and 
I  ask  of  him  all  I  want  or  wish  for.'    And  Belsham, 

1  Pablished  in  1825  and  frequently  afterwards :  John  Sheplierd. 
1785-1879,  was  an  Anabaptist  {Dia.  of  Nat,  Btogr,) 

>  Retfiew  of  WUberforu's  TreaHse,  0ir,  1798,  p.  18. 

<  Thoughts  on  the  Devotional  Taste,  1775  :   Worhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  240^ 
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whose  religion  Dr.  Arnold  could  not  away  with, 
breaks  out — *  Such  is  the  God  of  my  faith  and  adora- 
tion, the  God  of  nature  and  revelation,  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  God  whose 
existence,  attributes,  and  government,  are  the  joy 
and  confidence  of  every  enlightened  and  virtuous 
behever.** 

The  hero  of  this  type  of  piety  was  undoubtedly 
Dr.  Priestley.  On  May  21st,  1791,  he  preached  at 
Dudley  a  sermon  on  Habitual  Devotion^  which  served 
as  a  kind  of  text-book  for  the  next  generation.* 
He  described  the  truly  good  man  as  living  in  the 
constant  vision  of  him  who  is  invisible :  ^  He  sees 
God  in  everjrthing,  and  he  sees  everything  in  God. 
He  dwells  in  love,  and  thereby  dwetts  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.*  The  man  who  keeps  up  an  habitual 
r^ard  to  God, '  has  a  kind  of  union  with  God,  feeling, 
in  some  measure,  the  same  sentiments,  and  having 
the  same  views ' :  such  a  Ufe  breeds  courage,  con- 
fidence, unworldliness :  ^  he  will  walk  with  God 
all  the  day  long,  and  proceed  in  the  path  of  his  duty 
with  a  calm,  and  equal,  a  steady,  and  a  persevering 
progress.*  These  sentiments  were  soon  to  be 
severely  tested.  Ere  two  months  passed,  on  July 
14th,  the  Meeting-house  in  whidi  he  preached 
had  been  burned,  his  home  wrecked,  his  library,  his 
apparatus,  and  his  papers,  destroyed.'    With  what 

>  RmfUw  of  WiXtmjwctfs  Tr$aHu,  p.  ai. 

sPablished  the  same  year  in  a  small  vohune  to  which  Dr. 
Price  also  contributed. 


'The  riot  was  ostensibly  occasioned  by  a  dinner  at  indiich, 
however,  Priestley  was  not  present,  in  ouebration  of  the  anni- 
versary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.    The  Unitarian  resolutions  <d 
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spirit  did  he  meet  the  trial  ?  In  his  lUustraUons  of 
Philosophical  Necessity  he  had  declared  that  his 
doctrine  should  produce  *the  deepest  humility, 
the  most  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  most  unreserved  confidence  in  his  goodness 
and  providential  care.*  These  fruits  of  his  spirit 
were  not  wanting  now,  and  won  for  him  respect  and 
admiration,  even  love.  This  noble  temper  pervaded 
Lindsey's  Conversations  on  the  Divine  Government 
(1802).  Belshani  touched  his  highest  strain  of 
thought  when  he  pleaded  that  the  doctrine  gene- 
rated *  self-annihilation,*  or  that  complete  and 
habitual  conformity  of  the  will  of  man  to  the  wfll 
of  God  in  which  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of 
htmian  nature  entirely  consist.*  .  .  '  In  the  end  the 
will  of  the  pious  and  upright  mind  will  be  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  that  of  God,  as  to  desire  nothing 
to  happen  different  from  what  actually  comes  to 
pass.'*  Large  prospects  of  divine  beneficence  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  in  his  lUustra- 
Uons  of  the  Divine  Government  (1816) ;  where  the 
entire  course  of  events  was  exhibited  in  the  light 
of  one  vast  design  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
by  which  evil  should  be  vanquished  and  should 

April  had  been  republished  in  the  Moniieur  and  other  French 
jonmals.  The  spirit  of  English  Unitarianism  is  reflected  a  year 
later  in  Blrs.  Barbanld's  Addrsss  to  ike  French  Natum,  1792 : 

'  Rise,  mighty  nation,  in  thy  strength, 
And  deal  thy  dreadful  vengeance  round.' 

^  For  a  fine  description  of  Priestley's  oalmnms,  see  Martineaa's 
Essay  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  1833  :  Essays,  i.  32. 

'  This  phrase  came  from  Hartley ;   see  |  iv.  behw,  p.  127. 

s  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  1801,  p.  3x3.  The  whole 
list  of  the  moral  advantages  of  the  view  in  question  deserves 
serious  study. 
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disappear.^  The  two  treatises  of  Priestley  and  Smith 
awoke  the  highest  admiration  of  James  Martineau 
in  his  coU^e  years.  Fresh  from  their  study,  he 
wrote  to  his  sist^-in-law,  Mrs.  Thomas  Martineau, 
(York,  May  nth,  1825)^  'I  ^'^  i^ot  know  what  that 
heart  can  be  which  is  not  deeply  impressed  with 
the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  divine  government 
contain^  in  these  two  books.  .  .  I  cannot  express 
the  veneration  and  deep-wrought  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  think  of  them.'*  Thought,  as  he  said  a 
little  later,  was  kindled  into  worship.  The  Unitarian 
hymnody  might  be  untuned  to  the  deepest  note  of 
penitence ;  remorse  might  be  described  as  a  *  fal- 
lacious feeling ' ;  Priestley  might  say  that  a 
Necessarian  *  cannot  accuse  himself  of  having  done 
wrong  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  words ' ;  the 
expositor  of  the  New  Testament  might  not  penetrate 
to  the  secret  of  Jesus,  and  was  certain  to  misinterpret 
St.  Paul ;  but  nothing  could  rob  him  of  his  serene 
and  happy  trust.  ^  Every  thought,  every  voUtion, 
eveiy  power,  every  property,  every  motion,  every 
change  throughout  every  part  of  the  unbounded 
universe,*  afi&rmed  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  with  breath- 


^This  book  lonnd  warm  admirers  in  Byron,  Moore,  Worda- 
worth,  and  Crabbe.    (Rev.  Abe  Gardon,  in  Dia.  of  NtU,  Biogr.) 

B  In  a  similar  strain  he  wrote  to  Alfred  Higginson,  then  studying 
medicine  (Nov.  ai,  1825),  commending  raestley's  LsHen  to  a 
PkHosophical  Unbeliever:  'there  are  few  things  on  ^diich  it 
does  me  more  good  to  think,  than  snch  a  mind  as  his,  cultivated, 
acQte,  and  powerful,  tempered  by  the  simplicity  of  Christian 
truth,  and  finding  its  most  welcome  enjojrments  in  the  prospects 
of  Christian  hope.  How  I  long  to  talk  over  such  suDjects  as 
these  with  you,  dear  Alfred ;  they  are  my  delight  and  glory ; 
and,  I  sometimes  think,  will,  when  I  leave  College,  occupy  a 
princqial  part  of  my  time  and  studies.' 
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less  eagerness  of  joy,  *  are  instances  of  the  exertion 
of  his  power  by  whom  are  all  things.  And  the 
Gospel  leads  us  to  view  this  Almighty  Being  as  our 
Father  and  our  Friend.*^  Yet  so  little  did  orthodoxy 
cominrehend  such  a  faith,  that  Robert  Hall  accused 
the  father  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  when  he 
employed  the  baptismal  formula  '  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit/  of  baptising  ^  in  the  name  of  an  abstraction, 
a  man,  and  a  metaphor.'* 

IV. 

If  it  was  difficult  for  contemporary  orthodoxy  to 
realise  the  nature  of  Unitarian  piety,  it  is  still  harder 
for  the  modem  student  of  philosophy  to  appreciate 
the  atmosphere  of  current  speculation.  Great 
names  had  made  English  thought  illustrious  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Locke,  Butler, 
Berkeley.  But  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
the  national  genius  was  taking  fresh  flights,  and 
the  influences  which  were  to  shape  the  higher  religion 
of  the  next  age,  were  found  rather  in  the  new  poetry 
than  in  the  teachings  of  the  schools.  One  great 
step,  however,  had  been  made.  English  philosophy 
had  been  definitely  committed  by  Hartley  to  the 
psychological  method.'  Lecturing  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Hall,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  laid  it  down  that  the 

^  sermons,  1810,  p.  453,  *  God  the  source  of  all/  see  ante,  p.  52^. 

s  Lifs  of  F,  D,  Maurice,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  The  curious  reader  will 
find  a  contemporary  Unitarian  interpretation  in  Wellbeloved's 
Letters  to  Wrangham,  p.  120. 

<  In  the  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his 
Expectations,  1749. 
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law  of  Association  'formed  the  basis  of  all  true 
psychology,  and  any  ontological  or  metaphysical 
science  not  contained  in  such  (i.e.  empirical)  psycho- 
logy was  but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalisa- 
tions.*^ The  discovery  of  this  law  he  attributed 
to  Hobbes;*  its  full  application  to  the  whole  intel- 
lectual S3^em  was  due  to  Hartley,  who  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Hobbes  as  Newton  to  Kepler, 
'the  law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind 
which  gravitation  is  to  matter.'*  Starting  from  an 
elementary  ph3^ology  of  the  nervous  ss^stem. 
Hartley  sought  to  account  for  the  entire  fabric  of 
our  experience  out  of  sensations  and  the  ideas  into 
which  they  were  transformed  when  the  external 
stimuli  ceased.  For  the  whole  processes  of  the 
mind  a  physical  basis  was  found  in  the  brain,  whose 
medullary  substance  vras  supposed  to  vibrate 
in  connexion  with  an  elastic  ether.  Groups  of  these 
vibrations  had  their  counterparts  in  consciousness 
as  groups  of  ideas.  The  varied  operations  of  the 
intellectual  Ufe,  memory,  imagination,  and  reason, 
the  emotions  and  the  will,  resulted  from  the  inter- 
action of  sensations  and  ideas  under  the  laws  of 
association. 

The  doctrines  of  Hartiey  were  ardentiy  espoused 
by  Priestiey,  who  showed,  however,  a  disposition 

^Coleridge,  Bio§raphia  Lit&ratria  (1817),  voL  i.  p.  96. 

s  Coleridge  has  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  back  to  AristoUe : 
ao,  afterwards,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  Cp.  Prof.  G.  Groom  Robert- 
son, '  Association/  in  Encyei.  Britannica. 


*This  comparison  was  made  by  Hume,  TteaHse  on  Human 
Naims  (1739).  book  L  part  L  {  iv.:  vol.  i.  (ed.  Green),  p.  jai. 
Cp.  Stephen,  English  UMitarians,  ii  p.  2S9, 
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to  drop  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations.^  Their 
materialistic  implications  were  in  part  evaded  by  a 
tentative  adoption  of  the  speculations  of  Boscovich, 
who  conceived  matter  to  consist  of  indivisible  centres 
of  force,  and  denied  to  it  the  old  attribute  of  im- 
penetrability^ and  in  part  supplemented  by  an 
earnest  faith  in  the  resurrection  and  the  life  to 
come,  based  on  the  Christian  revelation.  Coleridge, 
however,  who  had  himself  lived  in  the  Hartleyan 
principles,  and  given  his  master's  name  to  his  eldest 
son,  came  to  perceive  that  'the  existence  of  an 
infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy  will,  must 
on  this  S3rstem  be  mere  articulated  motions  of  the 
air.'  If  there  were  no  knowledge  except  what 
was  ultimately  derived  from  sensation,  a  God  who 
could  not  be  seen,  heard,  or  touched,  could  ^  exist 
only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name 
and  attributes.'  He  saw,  therefore,  clearly  that 
the  process  by  which  Hume  had  reduced  the  notion 
of  cause  and  effect  into  '  a  blind  product  of  delusion 
and  habit,'  would  not  stop  there ;  it  *  must  be 
repeated  to  the  equal  degradation  of  every  funda- 
mental  idea  in  ethics  or  theology.'^ 

This  was  in  fact  the  philosophical  result  of  the 
method  in  the  hands  of  its  keen  and  vigorous 
champion,  James  Mill.  Early  in  his  career  as  a 
thinker,  he  had  felt  the  powerful  impress  of  Hartley's 
work,  and  conceived  the  design  of  completing  what 
his  teacher  had  b^;un.  This  purpose  was  carried 
out  by  the  publication  in  1829  of  his  Analysis  of 

^  He  republished  the  ObservaHons  without  them,  1775. 

s  DisquisiHons  rtHoHng  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  2nd  ed.  1782.  p.  24. 

*  Biographia  LiUraria,  i.  p.  12  x. 
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the  Human  Mind.^  All  philosophy  must  start 
from  facts,  and  the  primary  fact  in  himian  con- 
sciousness is  feeling.  '  Think/  he  says  elsewhere,* 
does  not  include  all  our  experience,  but  '  there  is 
nothing  to  which  we  could  not  extend  the  term 
"  I  feel.'*  *  Out  of  feelings,  the  ideas  into  which 
they  are  transformed,  and  the  groups  into  which 
these  ideas  are  associated.  Mill  endeavoured  to 
construct  the  whole  activity  of  the  mind.  Here 
were  the  ultimate  elements  of  all  its  powers,  reason- 
ing, imagination,  abstraction,  memory,  belief.  What, 
then,  became  of  the  great  ontological  conceptions, 
space,  time,  cause,  God  ?  They  were  all  dissolved. 
'  Cause '  was  nothing  but  antecedence  and  sequence  ; 
time  only  an  idea  of  successions,  *it  consists  of  this 
and  nothing  else ' ;  and  God  and  the  devil  were  the 
results  of  arbitrary  combinations  of  ideas  as  much 
as  the  unicorn  and  the  cyclops.'  For  this  book 
James  Martineau  long  cheri^ed  a  sincere  admiration. 
Its  boldness,  its  lucidity,  its  anal}rtic  skill,  satisfied 
his  passion  for  completeness  of  construction.  He 
at  once  began  to  use  it  in  his  teaching,^  and  he  was 
not  conscious  of  any  conflict  between  the  solvents 
of  his  philosophy  and  the  affirmations  of  his  religion. 
Enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  of  Revelation,  faith 
was  beyond  attack. 

^  See  J.  S.  Mill's  preface  to  the  edition  of  1869,  voL  i.  p.  17 

s  EducaHon,  p.  6,  quoted  by  Stephen,  op,  cit.  iL  p.  290. 

s  Analysis,  voL  iL  p.  6a. 

^  See  below,  chap.  VI.  In  later  days  when  he  had  abandoned 
its  methods,  he  still  recommended  it  to  his  students  as  the  ablest 
exposition  of  its  kind.  In  its  sequel,  the  essay  on  Mackintosh's 
DtsserUUion,  though  he  deplored  its  temper,  he  recognised  an 
even  greater  power. 
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Hartley  and  Priestley  never  formally  faced  the 
problem  of  accoimting  for  our  belief  in  the  external 
world.  Their  principles  led,  in  the  hands  of  James 
Mill,  to  what  is  technically  designated  *  Empirical 
Idealism.'  It  was  an  ancient  maxim  that '  like  only 
can  know  like.'  For  this  dictum  no  proof  was 
offered ;  it  was  treated  as  self-evident ;  and  in  its 
application  to  the  mind  it  resulted  in  the  doctrine 
that  we  can  know  nothing  but  our  states  of  con- 
sciousness, our  sensations,  and  ideas,  while  matter 
became  only  what  John  Stuart  Mill  afterwards  called 
*  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.'  Against 
this  position  Reid  had  lifted  up  his  voice  at  Glasgow 
in  protest.^  In  the  name  of  '  common  sense '  he 
pleaded  that  it  was  the  wpiroy  fwBoi  of  philo- 
sophy from  Descartes  to  Hume  to  insist  *  that 
all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own 
mind.'  In  the  act  of  perception  there  is  an  inunedi- 
ate  and  intuitive  distinction  between  the  self  and 
the  not-self,  and  the  reaUty  of  the  external  world 
was  guaranteed  as  a  direct  object  of  our  consciousness. 
The  writings  of  the  Scottish  school  were  not  imknown 
in  the  class-room  at  York,  but  they  made  no  impres- 
sion on  the  young  Martineau.  In  1829,  however, 
a  new  and  powerful  writer  entered  the  field.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  for  October  contained  an  article 
on  *  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned.'  It 
was  the  first  nimiber  under  the  editorship  of  Macvey 
Napier,  and  his  predecessor  Jeffrey  was  horror- 
struck  at  his  acceptance  of  *  the  most  unreadable 


^  He  followed  Adam  Smith  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
1764-178Z. 
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thing  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Review.'  Nothing 
could  more  characteristically  display  the  poverty 
of  English  philosophy  at  that  date,  than  the  fact 
that  the  first  essay  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a 
criticism  of  Cousin,  should  be  denounced  by  Jefbrey 
as  *  sheer  nonsense.*  Here  was  a  writer  who  could 
speak  the  language  of  Kant  and  ScheUing,  not 
*with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,' 
nor  in  the  vague  and  rhapsodic  style  of  the  Highgate 
sage,  but  as  an  equal  disputant  upon  the  field. 
The  defence  of  Reid  was  conducted  a  year  later 
in  another  essay,  1830,  on  *The  Philosophy  of 
Perception,'  when  Hamilton  declared  himself  a 
*  Natural  Realist,'  and  afi&rmed  his  reliance  on  the 
direct  testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  existence 
of  an  outside  world.  With  the  difficulties  involved 
in  his  further  doctrine  that  '  oiur  knowledge  whether 
of  mind  or  matter  can  be  nothing  more  •  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  manifestation  of  an  exis- 
tence which  in  itself  it  is  oiur  highest  wisdom  to 
recognise  as  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy,'^ 
his  successors  were  afterwards  abundantly  busy. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  quote  Martineau's  later 
estimate* : — 

The  great  critic  and  metaphysician  of  Edinburgh  has  rendered 
inestimable  service  by  redodng  the  leading  j^roblems  of  philosophy 
into  a  better  form  than  they  had  assumed  m  the  hands  of  any  ot 
his  predecessors,  and  by  admirable  examples  of  the  true  method 
of  discussion.  But  he  has  rendered  a  higher  and  ^et  more  fruitful 
service  by  awakening  the  dormant  genius  of  British  philosophy, 
rebuking  its  sluggishness,  reviving  its  aspirations,  and  trauunff 
a  school  of  studious  and  generous  admirers,  who  wOl  emulate  hS 
example  and  reverently  carry  on  his  work. 

^ '  The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned '  in  Discussions  on 
Philosophy  and  Lit§raime,  p.  15. 
t  See  'Hamilton's  Philosophy,'  1853,  Essays,  ii.  488. 
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The  reduction  of  all  knowledge  to  sensations  and 
the  ideas  derived  from  them  involved  a  correqx>nding 
origin  for  the  moral  life.  That  some  sensations 
produce  pleasure  and  others  pain,  is  an  ultimate 
and  irresolvable  fact  in  hiunan  nature;  and  it 
sufficed  in  the  hands  of  Hartley  and  James  Mill 
to  supply  the  foundation  for  a  whole  theory  of 
virtue.  But  the  picture  of  character  in  Hartley's 
Rule  of  Life^  was  very  different  from  the  uncom-^ 
promising  selfishness  of  Mill's  Analysis.  Not  only 
did  Hartley  admit  qualitative  distinctions  between 
*  gross'  and  ^refined'  self-interest,  and  recognise 
that  some  pleasures  were  *  purer'  than  others,  he 
also  called  in  his  principle  of  association  to  explain 
the  process  by  which  hope  and  fear  might  become 
'the  chief  Foundation  of  the  pure  disinterested 
Love  of  God  and  of  our  Neighbour.'*  With  the 
help  of  the  sympathetic  affections,  associations  may 
be  formed  which  will  engage  us  to  forego  great 
pleasure,  or  endure  great  pain,  for  the  sake  of  others ; 
and  without  any  direct  or  explicit  expectation  of 
reward  either  from  God  or  man,  or  even  the  express 
appointment  of  concomitant  pleasure  in  a  generous 
action,  the  forces  of  human  activity  are  spontane- 
ously directed  along  the  channels  of  disinterested 
benevolence.*  Higher  and  higher  does  the  purified 
character  ascend,  '  till  we  take  our  Station  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  and  view  everything  from  thence, 
and  in  the  Relation  which  it  bears  to  God.'*     This 

1  Originally  chap.  liL  in  Observations,  vol.  iL  bat  wdl  known 
afterwards  in  a  separate  form  as  a  handbo<^  of  Moral  Culture. 

s  Ohsefvations,  i.  p.  465.  *  Observaiians,  i.  p.  474. 

^  ObservMiians,  ii.  p.  310. 
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18  *  perfect  Self-annihilation,  and  Resting  in  God  as 
our  Centre.'^  Thus  does  a  philosophy  of  sensation 
start  from  animal  self-gratification  to  end  in  the 
beatific  vision.  It  was  this  ardent  vindication  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  love  of  virtue  for  its  own 
sake  which  engaged  the  young  Martineau's  afiec- 
tions  at  College,*  and  put  a  powerful  weapon  in  his 
hand  when  he  undertook  to  criticize  Bentham's 
Deontology.^ 

Hartley,  especially  as  interpreted  by  Priestley, 
had  practically  entire  command  of  the  Unitarian 
field,  for  the  influence  of  Price  was  little  felt.  Angli- 
can orthodoxy  meanwhile  turned  to  Paley  for  its 
moral  philosophy,  and  rested  in  his  wdl-known 
definition  of  virtue  as  '  the  doing  good  to  mankind 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of 
everlasting  happiness/^  This  was  theological 
utilitarianism  of  the  crudest  sort.^  The  whole  stress 
of  the  system  fell  on  the  promise  of  heaven  and  the 
fear  of  hell.  Between  prudence  and  virtue  the 
difference  *  and  the  only  difference '  was  this : 
'in  the  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall  gain 
or  lose  in  the  present  world ;  and  in  the  other  case 
we  consider  ako  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the 
world  to  come.'  Do  you  ask  why  you  are*  obliged  * 
to  keep  your  word  ?  The  answer  is  that  obligation 
contains  two   elements,   external  constraint,   and 

^  ObssrvaHans,  ii  p.  383.  *  See  anU,  chap.  II.  p.  49. 

s  Monthly  Repository,  1834,  p.  6aa    On  the  aathonhip  of  the 
article  see  Mr.  Upton's  remarks,  Life,  ii.  365.    Cp.  chap.  VI.  |  i 

«  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  1785,  Book  L  chap.  vii. 

*  Dr.  liartineau  used  to  say,  alter  his  own  great  change,  that  it 
'  comprised  the  maximum  d  error  in  the  minimum  of  space.' 
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the  command  of  a  superior  :  the  second  is  the  opera-* 
tive  force  for  ordinary  men :  if  you  lie,  God  has 
announced  that  he  will  throw  you  into  everlasting 
fire.  To  Bentham,  on  the  other  hand,  these  threats 
suggested  no  terrors.  The  calm  assurance  with 
which  Paley  built  up  his  whole  system  on  a  dis- 
putable authority  and  a  doubtful  future,  could  not 
move  him  from  his  fundamental  principle, — ^  Nature 
has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two 
sovereign  masters,  pain  and  pleasure.  It  is  for 
them  alone  to  point  out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  determine  what  we  shalldo.'^  Happiness, 
then,  was  the  sole  aim  of  man ;  and  ^  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number '  was  the  object 
not  only  of  social  organisation  but  of  personal 
conduct.*  To  this  end  certain  ^  sanctions '  of 
pleasure  and  pain  are  attached  to  different  actions, 
and  Bentham,  deeply  concerned  for  the  reform 
of  legislation,  interested  himself  in  these  from  the 
political  side.  The  legislator's  business  was  to 
promote  happiness ;  whatever  produced  most  happi- 
ness was  just.  Obligation,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
only  a  *  fictitious  entity,*  and  the  word  *  ought ' 
ought  to  be  banished  from  the  vocabulary  of  morals.* 
Against  this  utilitarian  l^;alism  Coleridge  raised 
an  impassioned  though  irr^^ular  protest.  In  B^i- 
tham  and  Coleridge  John  Stuart  Mill  saw  ^  the  two 
great  seminal  minds  of  England  in  their  age  * ; 

^  IntrodMcHon  to  the  PrincipUs  of  Morals  and 
chap.  i.     Works,  part  L  p.  i. 

*  On  the  origin  of  this  formula  see  ante,  p.  8i, 

'  Deontology,  L  p.  32. 
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and  when  he  criticised  his  great  master  on  the  ground 
that  his  S3rstem  provided  no  recognition  for  senti- 
ments like  the  sense  of  honour  or  the  love  of  beauty,^ 
he  made  concessions  to  moral  idealism  whidh 
greatly  scandalised  the  faithful.  Coleridge  had 
never  possessed  the  calm  and  self-controlled  temper 
commended  in  the  RuU  of  Life,  and  practised  with 
such  serenity  by  Priestley.  The  first  access  of 
trouble  upset  him.  *  Yea  my  friend/  he  wrote  to 
Bfr.  B.  Flower  in  1796,*  *  I  have  been  sorely  afficted ; 
I  have  rolled  my  dreary  eye  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
I  found  no  comfort  till  it  pleased  the  unimaginable 
high  and  lofty  One  to  make  my  heart  tender  in 
regard  of  religious  feelings.  My  philosophical  refine* 
ments  and  metaph}rsical  theorv^  lay  by  me  in  the 
hour  of  anguish  as  toys  by  the  bedside  of  a  child 
deadly  sick.'  From  these  distresses  he  was  delivered 
by  the  studies  opened  to  him  during  his  residence 
at  Gottingen  (1798-99).  At  Keswick  about  1802 
he  began  the  serious  reading  of  Kant ;  and  a  few 
years  later  he  had  completed  the  great  transforma* 
tion  of  ethics  from  outward  sanction  to  inward 
principle : — 

No  magistrate,  no  monarch,  no  legislature,  can  without  tyranny 
compel  me  to  do  anything  which  the  acknowledged  laws  of  God 
have  forbidden  me  to  do.  So  act  that  thou  mayest  be  able 
without  any  contradiction  to  will  that  the  maxim  of  thy  conduct 
should  be  the  law  of  all  intelligent  beings — ^is  the  one  universal 
and   sufficient   principle  and   guide  of  morality.    And  why  ? 

^  DisserUUioHS,  voL  i.  p.  360.  'Bentham/  1838.  'Every 
Englishman/  he  afterwards  wrote  (Md,  p,  397.  '  Coleridge/ 
1840),  '  is  either  a  Benthamite  or  a  Coleridgian ' :  '  whoever 
could  master  the  premises  and  combine  the  methods  of  both, 
would  possess  the  entire  English  philosophy  of  his  age.' 

s  Monthly  Repository,  1834,  p.  6^4. 
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B^oaae  the  object  of  morality  k  not  the  ootwmrd  act,  bat  the 
iDternal  maxim  of  our  acttons.^ 

When,  however,  this  principle  was  translated 
into  conduct,  the  result  was  in  curious  harmony 
with  the  utilitarian  scheme.  The  outward  object  of 
virtue,  he  affirmed,*  is  the  greatest  producible  sum 
of  happiness  of  all  men.  This  *  must  needs  include 
the  object  of  an  intelligent  self-love,  which  is  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  of  one  individual;  for 
wbsit  is  true  of  all,  is  true  of  each.'  In  the  same. 
^>irit  did  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,^  distinguish 
between  the  theory  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and 
the  criterion  of  moraUty  in  action.  The  moral 
sentiments  he  found  to  be  a  part  of  the  original 
equifMnent  of  human  nature.  They  were  indeed 
awakened  by  intercourse  with  the  world  without ; 
but  they  were  conformed  to  an  inner  law.  The 
disinterested  afiections  were  not  the  result  of  the 
ju^lery  of  association;  they  possessed  a  native 
worth;  and  among  the  manifold  propensions 
within,  conscience,  as.  Butler  had  taught,  exercised 
an  independent  and  sovereign  sway.  But  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  human  con- 
duct could  not  be  judged  on  the  same  ground; 
the  law  within  carried  its  own  justification  with  it ; 
the  obligation  to  do  good  was  an  ultimate  and 
irreducible  element  in  the  moral  life ;  but  what  this 

>  Tk0  Ffiind,  L  340.  originally  published  in  1809. 

^  Aids  to  Rgfledion,  1825,  aphorism  xxziv.  e, 

s  Written  in  1839,  and  prefixed  to  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Encydopmdia  Britannica,  of  which  Macvey  Napier  was  editor. 
This  was  the  disconrse  that  roused  James  Mill  to  fury. 
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law  jM'escribes  in  any  partkular  case,  '  agrees  with 
the  rule  rightly  understood  of  bringing  forth  the 
greatest  happiness.'  Only  slowly  did  the  reviving 
intuitive  philosophy  feel  its  way  through  the  utiU^ 
tanan  environment.^ 

The  reader  who  passes  from  the  first  volume  to 
the  second  of  Hartley's  ObservoHons  on  Many  is 
surprised  to  find  a  philosophy  which  reduces  afl 
knowledge  to  sensation,  suddenly  all3nng  itself  with 
metaphysical  reasoning,  and  producing  an  cmtological 
argument  for  Theism  :  '  Prop.  I.,  Something  must 
have  existed  from  all  Eternity  ;  or.  There  never  was 
a  Time  when  nothing  exist^.'*  Step  by  step  the 
demonstration  advances.  There  cannot  have  been 
a  mere  succession  of  finite  dependent  beings ;  there 
must  exist,  at  least,  One  infinite  and  independent. 
Power,  knowledge,  benevdence,  are  successively 
assigned  to  him.  He  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  things, 
of  all  motions  in  the  material  world,  and  ultimately 
of  all  the  actions  of  man.  But  Hartley's  conception 
escapes  from  entangling  Deity  in  a  struggle  with 
reluctant  matter,  whose  difficulties  must  be  over- 
come by  mechanism,  contrivance,  and  design. 
The  Infinite  and  Eternal  may  be  described  as 
omnipresent,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  other 
power  but  his  ;  yet  he  does  not  exist  in  succession  ; 
all  time  to  him  is  one  everlasting  Now.  Time 
belongs  only  to  finite  beings ;  space  is  but  the  rela- 
tions of  material  things.  Above  these  limitations 
is  the  sublime  immutability  of  the  Only  Holy,  the 

^  For  Martineau's  early  views  (i854>  see  further,  chap.  VI. 

«VoLii.  p.  5. 
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First  and  the  Last.  Annihilate  self,  therefore, 
mged  Hartley,  and  ascribe  all  to  God,^  whose 
9cde  energy  fills  and  guides  the  worids,  and  blends 
the  conflicting  passions  of  men  into  one  ultimate 
and  universal  good.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Hartley's  optimism  that  he  found  a  strong  support 
for  this  necessarian  triumph  in  his  moral  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.* 

Hartley,  therefore,  was  not  among  the  prede- 
cessors who  suggested  to  Paley  the  famous  argument 
about  the  watch.  But  to  Priestley  it  was  more 
natural.  ^For  the  same  reason  that  the  table  on 
ifiiuch  I  write,  or  the  watch  that  Ues  before  me, 
must  have  had  a  maker,  myself  and  the  world  I  live 
in  must  have  had  a  maker  too ;  and  a  design,  a 
fUness  of  parts  to  each  other ^  and  to  an  end,  are  no 
less  obvious  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.'* 
Priestley,  accordingly,  drew  a  sharper  distinction 
than  Hartley  between  the  universe  and  God.  To 
the  critic  who  should  have  classed  him  along  with 
^Hartley  as  a  *  materialist  Spinoza,'^  Priestley  was 
ready  to  reply  that  Spinoza  made  the  universe 
itself  to  be  God,  and  so,  in  &ct,  denied  that  there 

.tyoLiip.6i. 

s  '  It  is  truOp  indeed,  that  the  Arguments  against  the  Eternity 
oi  Punishment  are  shorter,  stronger,  and  clearer,  upon  thie 
supposition  of  Necessity,  of  God's  bemg  the  real,  ultimate  Author 
of  all  Actions,  than  upon  the  Supposition  of  Fkee-wilL  Bat 
then  this  seems,  if  all  xbings  t>e  dul^  considered,  to  be  rather  a 
presumption  in  fovour  of  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity  than  other- 
"wise.*     voL  ii  p.  65. 

*  Disquisitions  RslaHng  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  |  xvi,  voL  L  p. 
188,  ed.  1782. 

^Cp.  Stephen  on  Hartley,  English  Tkoueht  in  the  Eighteenth 
Centwv,  vc3.  ^  p.  65. 
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was  any.^  But  the  religious  consequence  was  much 
the  same.  Priestley  had  his  full  share  of  the  amor 
inteUedualis  Dei. 

*  1  own/  he  wrote,  '  that  lor  my  part  I  feel  an  inexpressible 
satis&ction  in  the  idea  of  that  most  intimate  connexion  which, 
on  my  hypothesis,  myself  and  everything  in  which  I  am  concerned, 
have  with  the  Deity.  On  his  wul  I  am  entirely  dependent  for 
my  Mng,  and  all  my  faculties.  My  sphere  and  degree  of  in- 
flnence  on  other  beings  and  other  things,  is  his  iimnence.  I 
am  but  an  instrument  in  his  hands  for  effecting  a  certain  paxt 
of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  purposes.  I  am  hippy 
in  seeing  a  little  of  this  purpose.'* 

In  his  maturest  years  Mr.  Martineau  could  never 
forget  the  impression  of  solemnity  created  in  his 
early  thought  by  this  religion  of  causation,  and 
he  thus  described  it  in  a  well-known  sermon  on 
Three  Stages  of  Unitarian  Theology^- — 

You  pass  through  an  experience  at  once  subduing  and  exalting, 
¥^en  you  pert  from  all  realities  but  the  Supreme,  and  find  your- 
self with  Him  alone;  when  the  throng;  of  secondary  causes 
ceases  to  distract  and  to  conflict,  and,  as  it  sinks  into  semblance, 
drops  into  the  lines  of  an  eternal  order  ;  when  you  try  to  empty 
the  running  waters  and  the  sweeping  winds  and  the  teeming 
earth  of  any  forces  of  their  own,  and  bid  them  speak  and  look 
lor  Him  alone ;  when  the  passions  of  men  rise  up  against  you, 
and  you  stand  still  and  answer  not,  because  they  subside  b^ore 
3rour  eye  into  a  pulsation  of  His  will ;  when  the  very  thoughts 
you  seem  to  think  resolve  themselves  before  you  into  phenomena 
of  His  life  passing  a  conscious  point  of  space ;  when,  in  short, 
life  becomes  to  you  a  sacred  dream,  and  history  a  sdliloqujr  of 
God,  and  the  possibility  is  gone  of  anything  less  than  the  Divine. 
As  if  to  test  at  once  the  sustaining  efficacy  of  this  faith,  its  great 
apostle  in  the  last  century  was  driven,  the  victim  of  ruinous  oat- 
rage,  from  the  country  he  had  instructed  and  adorned ;  and 
never  did  it  receive  more  impressive  comment  than  in  the  lofty 
patience,  and  serene  trust,  the  unexhausted  benevoleQce,  of 
the  exile  of  Pennsylvania. 

The   argument    from   design   received   powerful 

^  Disquisitions,  i.  p.  88.  *  Disquisitions,  voL  i.  p.  43. 

s  In  1869 ;  Essays,  iv.  573. 
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expression  in  the  book  which  crowned  the  series 
of  Paley^s  works,  his  Natural  Theology,  published 
in  1802.  Not  a  little  remarkable  is  it  that  Dr. 
Martineau,  who  used  to  say  that  this  was  the  only 
book  that  ever  made  him  doubt,  returned  in  later 
life  to  some  of  its  leading  ideas,  though  in  his  hands 
they  assumed  fresh  forms.  God,  as  Paley  presents 
him,  is  neither  the  Infinite  Geometer  of  Plato, 
thinking  out  the  universe  by  a  vast  process  of 
deduction  from  ideal  principles  of  his  own  being, 
nor  the  *  perfect  poet,'  who  spontaneously  lives  out 
his  own  creations.  He  is  a  giant  Contriver,  for  it  is 
only  by  the  display  of  contrivance  that  his  existence, 
agency,  and  wisdom,  can  be  testified  to  his  rational 
creatures.  Whatever  is  done,  God  could  have  done 
without  the  intervention  of  instruments  or  means. 
But  it  is  in  the  construction  of  instruments,  and 
in  the  choice  and  adaptation  of  means,  that  a  creative 
intelligence  is  seen.  For  the  purpose,  then,  of 
revealing  himself  to  man,  God  has  been  pleased  to 
prescribe  limits  to  his  own  power,  and  to  work  his 
ends  within  these  limits.^  Paley,  however,  discerned 
clearly  enough  that  this  argument  could  not  carry 
him  further  than  a  unity  of  designing  mind.  There 
was  one  plan  for  the  universe,  but  its  execution  might 
be  delegated  to  a  plurality  of  agents.'  The  concep- 
tion of  a  God  at  once  immanent  and  transcendent, 
presented  by  Hartley,  was  thus  converted  into  a 
kind  of  imperialism  represented  departmentally  by 

^Chap.  iii,  Works,  voL  iv.  (1845),  p.  33. 

* '  The  whole  argument  for  the  divine  unity  goes  no  furth^ 
than  a  unity  of  counsel ' :  *  no  arguments  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  exclude  the  ministry  of  subordinate  agents/  chap.  xxv. 
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local  powers.  If  Priestley  had  emphasized  a  certain 
distinction  between  the  universe  and  God,  Paley 
heightened  it  indefinitely  with  his  stress  on  the 
mechanism  of  limb  and  muscle,  the  chemistry  of 
the  bile,  the  physiology  of  respiration,  and  the 
provision  for  the  foetus.  Here  is  no  hint  of  ineffable 
mysteries  beyond  space  and  time.  The  great 
Artificer  creates  his  own  materials,  elects  his  own 
ends,  and  under  the  familiar  conditions  of  our 
conmion  experience  produces  a  world  where  we  make 
a  watch. 

This  mechanism  of  creation  excited  a  deep  abhor- 
rence in  the  mind  of  Coleridge,  when  once  the  reaction 
against  the  philosophy  of  his  youth  began.  In  his 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  Quantocks  he  devoted  his 
thoughts  and  studies  to  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  morals.^  What  proof  had  he,  so  he  asked  him- 
self, of  the  outward  existence  of  anything  ?  Such 
proof  he  declared  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible,  'Of  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not 
objects  of  the  senses,  the  existence  is  assumed  by 
a  logical  necessity  arising  from  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  itself.'  Here  was  a  new  weapon  of 
combat,  supplied  to  him  by  German  analysis.  It 
led  him  away  from  a  philosophy  of  sensation,  and 
opened  to  him,  whether  through  Plotinus  or  ScheUing, 
what  Wordsworth  had  designated  'the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine.'*  The  hint  of  earlier  years  that 
'  religion  must  have  a  tnaral  origin '  became  the  chief 
theme  of  his  Aids  to  ReflecHon  in  1825.  In  this  work, 
with  its  rambling  aphorisms  and  stUl  more  rambling 

^  Biographia  Literaria,  L  p.  194*  •  Ibid.  p.  344. 
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commaitaries,  he  sought  to  establish  the  distinct 
characters  of  prudence^  morality,  and  religion. 
The  second,  in  his  view,  required  the  first ;  the 
third  contained  and  supposed  both  the  former. 
But  religion  did  not  rest  solely  upon  ethics.  It 
belonged  to  the  whole  of  man's  higher  nature. 
Adopting  the  Kantian  distinction  betwe^i  the 
Understanding  which  deals  with  our  conunon  ex- 
perience, and  the  Reason  which  brings  ^a  unity 
into  all  our  conceptions  and  several  knowledges,' 
he  pleaded  that  on  this  unity  the  whole  fabric  of 
knowledge  depended.  The  world  could  only  become 
intelligible  on  the  assumption  of  a  One  as  the  ground 
or  cause  of  the  universe,  behind  all  succession, 
subject  neither  to  time  nor  change.^  How  this  Idea 
was  raised  by  morality  and  religion  into  the  supreme 
object  of  faith,  love,  fear,  and  adoration,  was  the 
great  theme  of  Coleridge's  philosophy.  From  the 
demonstrations  which  started  from  the  signs  of 
order  and  purpose  in  nature,  he  turned  away  as 
inadequate  or  superfluous.  They  either  failed  to 
get  beyond  the  proof  of  a  mighty  Demiurge  who 
resembled  a  vast  and  non-natural  man ;  or  they 
presupposed  the  idea  of  God  without  being  able  to 
authenticate  it.  The  human  mind  itself  bore  within 
it  the  impress  of  the  Divine ;  and  the  infinite  Reality 
was  recognised  beyond,  because  it  had  first  been 
discerned  within  the  soul.  In  Reason  lay  the  roots 
of  all  our  thinking ;  on  the  side  of  knowledge  sup- 
plying the  ideas  of  cause,  of  unity,  and  infinitude ; 
on  the  side  of  action  opening  to  us  mysteries  of 

^  Aphorism  acviii  c  5. 
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freedom,  with  heavenly  attributes  of  holiness, 
providence,  love,  justice,  mercy,  and  human  recog- 
nition of  the  solemn  sanctities  of  obligation.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  was  to  break  down  the  rigid 
limits  of  'revelation/  It  could  no  longer  be  con- 
ceived as  the  utterance  of  a  *  superhiunan  ventrilo- 
quist ' ;  it  was  not  restricted  to  a  canonical  Scripture ; 
it  was  an  essential  element  in  all  true  religion ;  for 
the  reason  which  was  its  organ  was  not  of  our  own 
making,  but  reflected  under  the  forms  of  our  con- 
aciousness  the  very  realities  of  the  Eternal. 

Other  voices  b^de  that  of  Coleridge  uttered  the 
same  plea,  but  in  less  technical  language.  Words- 
worth has  often  been  described  as  a  philc^phical 
poet;  though  no  one  reads  him  aright  who 
endeavours  to  fit  his  utterance  into  a  definite 
scheme  of  systematic  thought.  Yet  he  led  the  way 
in  the  revolt  against  the  mechanical  interpretation  of 
the  world,  and  portrayed  its  Ufe  and  beauty  as  the 
expression  of  an  ever-present  Spirit.^  Nor  was  he 
the  poet  of  nature  only ;  between  the  *  Ode  to  Duty ' 
and  Bentham's  *  Deontology '  was  a  great  gulf  fixed  ; 
and  no  less  a  chasm  separated  it  from  the  Evan- 
gelical formula  which  labelled  all  natural  righteous- 
ness as  'filthy  rags.'  Shelley  stood  outside  the 
^[diere  of  recognised  religion,  but  he  is  at  the  anti- 
podes of  philosophical  materialism.  The  world,  as 
he  viewed  it,  is  full  of  spiritual  forces :  and  with  a 
boundless  confidence  in  them  he  depicts  the  triumph 
of  man  over  social  wrong  and  the  tyranny  of  out^ 
worn  creeds.    Wordsworth  had  seen  hope  shattered, 

^Tlie  'Tintern  Abbey'  Lines  were  composed  in  1789,  foor 
yesn  before  XUe/s  NtUwal  Tk$oiogy, 
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and  faith  eclipsed ;  with  infinite  pain  he  built  t^ 
again  the  edifice  of  trust.  Shelley  comes  to  the  same 
problems  almost  a  generation  later;  the  reaction 
of  authority  and  privilege  has  set  in ;  he  flings 
himself  passionately  against  it ;  but  he  invokes  no 
power  of  the  sword ;  the  regeneration  which  he 
prophesies  so  ardently^  is  wrought  out  only  by 
faithfulness  and  love.  With  a  sterner  defiance 
did  B)rron  hurl  his  protest  in  Cain  (1822)  against  the 
prevailing  theology,  *  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
human,  the  most  serious  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and 
the  most  effective.'*  The  clergy  might  be  indignant, 
and  Jeffrey  might  scold ;  but  it  was  needful  that 
current  doctrines  of  punishment  and  atonemoit 
should  be  done  away  to  give  room  for  thoughts  of 
a  higher  justice  and  love ;  and  it  was  well  that  the 
work  of  destruction  should  be  initiated  by  a  poet 
who  could  compel  his  countrs^nen  to  listen. 

Meanwhile  a  new  and  powerful  voice  began  to 
resound  in  the  English  periodicals.  Thomas  Carl}rle 
was  passing  through  agitated  and  stormy  years. 
As  early  as  1819  he  had  commenced  the  study  of 
German ;  in  1824  he  issued  the  translation  of  Wilhelm 
Meister.  Article  after  article  presented  successive 
delineations  of  the  masters  of  German  Uterature. 
Arrived  in  London,  he,  too,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Highgate ;  he,  too,  dwelt  on  the  distinction  betwe^i 
the  Understanding  and  the  Reason ;  he,  too»  was 
for  a  while  the  champion  and  interpreter  of  Kant. 
No  more  than  Word^orth,  however,  was  Carlyle, 

^  The  RevoU  of  Islam,  1818  ;    Prometheus  Unbound^  i8ao. 

*  The  Development  of  Theology  as  illustrated  in  English  Poetry 
ffom  1780  to  1830,  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brookep  i893«  p.  39. 
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using  prose  instead  of  poetry  as  his  medium,  a 
systematic  thinker.  In  Goethe  did  he  find  his 
prophet.  There  was  a  teacher  who  had  turned  his 
back  on  the  creeds  of  the  Church  without  sinking 
into  the  worship  of  utiUty;  who  had  reached  a 
lofty  conception  of  the  universe  unencumbered  by 
Biblical  hteralism ;  and  found  a  new  dignity  in 
life  by  placing  it  under  the  sway  of  ideal  ends  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.  But  in  183 1  Carlyle 
parted  company  altogether  with  the  philosophers, 
and  in  the  Essay  on  '  Characteristics  *^  announced 
his  doctrine  of  '  unconsciousness ' ;  declared  that 
man's  true  health  is  to  have  a  soul  without  being 
aware  of  it ;  and  held  up  the  products  of  science 
and  reflection  as  the  outcome  of  a  kind  of  disease : 
— '  If  Adam  had  remained  in  Paradise,  there  had 
been  no  anatomy  and  no  metaph3^cs.'* 

With  the  rising  developments  of  science  the 
passionate  spirit  of  Carlyle  had  little  sympathy. 
But  France  gave  the  lead  to  a  new  teacher,  when 
Comte  published  in  1830  the  first  volume  of  his 
Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive.  England  was  to  wait 
nearly  a  generation  for  a  thinker  who  should  in 
like  manner  boldly  attempt  the  task  of  co-ordinating 
the  sciences  under  the  general  conception  of  Evolu- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  ground  was  being  surveyed. 
Lyell  produced  the  first  part  of  his  Principles  of 
Geology.  In  the  same  year,  1830,  Herschel  ex- 
pounded the  ideas  that  underlay  all  scientific  method 
in  his  noble  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy.    Two 

^Edinburgh  Review,  cviii 

s  Criticised  by  Blartineaa  in  Endeavours  after  the  CkrisHan 
Life,  voL  ii,  1847,  'ChiistiAn  Self-Comcioosness. '  vi. 
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years  later,  when  the  strife  of  Reform  was  momen- 
tarily hushed,  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  fomided  in  Oxford, 
in  the  summer  of  1832.  A  new  era  was  at  hand. 
The  voices  of  Shelley  and  Byron  had  been  silenced. 
The  representatives  of  great  movements  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  Goethe,  Bentham,  Scott,  were 
passing  away.^  Fresh  problems  were  to  arise 
which  no  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge* would  avail  to  settle.  The  very  next  year  a 
vast  series  of  developments  would  begin.  John 
Henry  Newman,  who  had  helped  to  found  the  Record 
in  1828,  would  publish  his  Essay  on  the  Arians, 
and  start  Tracts  far  the  Times.  Carlyle  would  utter 
the  poignant  cries  of  Teufelsdrdckh,  and  conduct 
him  to  the  *  Everlasting  Yea.'  Tennyson  and 
Browning  would  lead  the  way  on  new  paths  of 
poetry.  Strauss  would  be  at  work  on  the  Leben 
Jesu.  And  through  the  medley  of  conflicting  cries 
in  science,  philosophy,  and  Biblical  criticism,  James 
Martineau  would  slowly  realise  the  task  to  which 
he  was  called,  to  vindicate  the  great  conception 
secreted  in  the  heart  of  the  noblest  utterances  of 
his  youth,  which  he  afterwards  defined  as  *the 
perennial  Indwelling  of  God  in  Man  and  in  the 
Universe.'* 

^  Goethe  died  March  as  ;  Bentham,  June  6 ;  Scott,  Sept.  ai. 

*  The  first  Committee  met  in  April,  1835. 

*  '  Personal  Influences  on  Present  Theology,  Newman,  C<deridge» 
Carlyle ' :   Essays,  L  p.  280. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EARLY  LIVERPOOL  MINISTRY:    1832-1836. 

On  the  29th  June,  1832,  James  Martineau  had 
left  Dublin  alone  for  Liverpool.  The  family,  who 
followed,  were  sheltered  at  first  in  the  friendly  home 
of  the  Misses  Yates  at  Farmfield,^  which  was  so  often 
to  open  to  them  in  future  years  for  quiet  and  re- 
freshment after  the  exacting  labours  of  the  town. 
The  close  of  the  Dublin  settlement  had  involved 
heavy  loss ;  but  this  was  reUeved  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Congregation  in  Liverpool,  who  presented 
the  junior  pastor  with  ^^loo  in  advance  and  a  share 
in  the  Athenaeum ;'  while  the  friends  from  Eustace 
St.  sent  over  a  still  laiger  sum  as  a  tribute  of  affec- 
tionate admiration.  Six  weeks  after  reaching  Liver- 
pool, Mr.  Martineau  established  himself  in  a  new 
home  at  3,  Mount  Street. 

'  One  predouslink  there  was/  he  wrote  afterwards,  '  which  pre- 
vented the  breach  with  the  Dublin  life  from  being  absolute. 
The  dear  Mend«  with  her  two  sons,  who  had  passed  with  us 
from  Bristol  to  Dublin,  now  took  a  house  near  us  in  Liverpool ; 
her  younger  son  entering  a  solicitor's  office  for  his  legal  traming. 
and  the  elder  prosecutmg  those  scientific  and  medical  studies 
which  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  acoMnplished  of  living 
men.  In  spite  of  great  losses  by  removal,  I  managed  before  long 
to  discharge  my  debt  to  her,  and  with  it  the  last  lingering  anxiety 
of  the  Dublin  crisis.' 

1  In  the  beautiful  estate  known  as  the  Dingle. 
*  Letter  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  July  16. 
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The  ten  or  twelve  years  that  followed,  were  in 
many  ways  the  most  difficult  and  laborious  in  his 
whole  career.  They  determined  the  character  of 
his  activity,  shaped  the  fresh  forms  of  his  thought, 
enabled  hkn  to  reconstruct  his  whole  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  fixed  the  lines  of  his  future  influence. 

I. 

The  chapel  in  Paradise  Street  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Martineau's  ministry,  had  been 
built  in  1771.  Like  the  religious  home  of  his  early 
years  at  Norwich,  it  had  the  shape  of  an  octagon. 
There,  Simday  by  Sunday,  for  sixteen  years,  he 
lived  his  intensest  life,  and  exercised  with  unwearied 
energy  the  gift  of  teaching.  That  his  preaching 
had  peculiar  characteristics,  and  could  not  make 
an  equal  appeal  to  every  mind,  he  was  wdl  aware  ; 
to  his  revered  friend  Dr.  Carpenter  he  thus  made 
his  explanations. 

Liverpool*  July  16,   1852. 

I  receive  with  grateful  welcome  your  wishes,  always  sincere 
and  sound  as  well  as  affectionate,  for  my  yreUare  and  usefulness 
here,  and  your  suggestions  respecting  the  best  means  of  rendering 
m^  preaching  subservient  to  this  end.  I  am  aware,  often  to  a 
painful  and  ^most  overpowering  degree,  of  the  faults  and  defects 
of  m^  pulpit  services,  both  in  the  particulars  which  you  mention, 
and  m  others  ;  but  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  existing  tendencies 
of  my  own  mind  (which  I  believe  to  be  constitutio^)  towsurds 
certain  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  are  so  strong  that  I  cannot 
overcome  them ;  the  attempt,  even  if  it  makes  me  plainer, 
produces  constraint  and  coldness — ^worse  evils  than  those  which  I 
avoid.  Unless  I  feel  strongly,  I  cannot  write :  and  I  cannot 
feel  unless  I  indulge  the  views  and  reflexions  which  I  love,  and 
experience  to  be  useful  to  my  own  mind.  The  question  is  not 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  more  effective  style  of  preaching ; 
I  know  there  might.  But  the  question  is  whether  a  man  with 
my  particular  constitution  of  mind  could  attain  this  better  style : 
and  I  believe  that  I  conkl  not.    So  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
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that  I  must  be  content  with  nselolness  to  a  certain  class  ot 
minds,  and  forego  the  iai  nobler  privilege  of  influence  on  the 
human  mind  in  generaL  Forgive  me  these  few  lines  aboot 
myself  ;  they  are  really  written  not  in  the  spirit  of  self-defence, 
bat  in  that  of  confession. 

Many  of  his  hearers,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
were  to  follow  him  with  difficulty.  To  a  natural 
shyness  he  added  a  peculiar  reserve  on  the  deep 
things  of  the  heart,  which  made  any  attempt  at 
feunihar  speech  concerning  them  seem  like  desecra- 
tion ;  in  the  ordinary  intercourses  of  life  he  could 
never  introduce  such  topics  because  it  might  be 
professionally  expected  of  him ;  but  in  correspon- 
dence the  barrier  was  again  and  again  withdrawn ; 
and  the  semi-pubUcity  of  the  class  constantly  sup- 
plied an  opportunity  in  the  midst  of  the  growing 
interests  of  the  j^img,  of  which  he  was  ready  to 
avail  himself  to  the  full.  Within  three  months  of 
his  settlement  he  organised  a  morning  lecture 
before  service,  on  Natural  Theology,  intended  to 
lead  up  to  Scripture  criticism — *he  has  a  grand 
attendance,'  noted  Mrs.  Martineau  approvingly  at 
the  end  of  the  year,* — and  after  service  came  a 
second  class  for  younger  members.  By  these  means 
he  really  educated  a  future  congregation  to  his 
own  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  ;•  they  imderstood 
the  concentrated  reasoning  and  the  elaborate  expres- 
sion of  the  sermon,  because  they  had  first  grown 
familiar  with  the  beloved  voice  in  the  more  intimate 
discussions  of   the   lecture-room.    To   these  were 

^  The  morning  lecture  was  long  attended  also  by  hearers  from 
the  Renshaw  Street  congregation. 

*  At  one  time  there  was  an  additional  class  for  girls  at  4,  followed 
by  one  of  boys:  then  came  tea  in  the  committee-room,  and 
evening  service  at  6-30. 
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sometimes  added  week-evening  conferences,^  when 
difficulties  might  be  stated  and  removed ;  and  others 
besides  the  devoted  wife  could  sympathise  with  such 
an  entry  in  the  irr^;ular  journal  as  this»  *  a  glorious 
revelation  of  J.'s  soul  to-night  at  the  conference, 
on  his  grand  subject,  the  arguments  for  human 
immortality.'  How  he  appeared  to  the  s)rmpathetic 
hearer  at  this  season  may  be  gathered  from  the 
well-known  words  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wicksteed, 
then  minister  of  the  Ancient  Chapel,  Toxteth  Park, 
who  recalled  his  impressions  in  1877 : — 

Well  does  the  writer  rememberp  thoagh  it  is  forty-five  years 
ago,  how  the  circular  staircase  of  the  somewhat  ooospicaoiis 
pulpit  was  quietly  ascended  by  a  tall  vounc  man,  thin,  but  of 
vigorous  and  muscular  frame,  with  dark  hair,  pale  but  not 
ddicate  complexion,  a  countenance  full  in  repose  of  thought, 
and  in  animation  of  intelligence  and  enthusiasm,  features  belong- 
ing to  no  reffular  type  or  order  of  beauty,  and  yet  leaving  the 
impression  ol  a  very  high  Idnd  of  beauty,  and  a  voice  so  sweet, 
and  clear  and  strong,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  loud, 
that  it  conveyed  all  the  inspiration  of  music  without  any  of  its 
art  or  intention.  When  this  young  man,  with  the  badqgxonnd 
of  his  honour  and  courage,  rose  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  that 
was  not  in  the  letter  but  in  the  soul,  and  (for  that  time  of  day) 
boldly  distinguished  between  the  inspiration  of  Old  Testament 
books  and  Old  Testament  heroes,  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  his  hearers.* 

Year  by  year  the  preacher's  power  grew ;  but  with 
the  growth  came  also  a  consciousness  that  the  deeps 
of  feeling  out  of  which  the  sermon  issued  could  not  be 
punctually  opened  every  week.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  sometimes  devoted  courses  of  evening 
lectures  to  subjects  of  theology,  suggested  by  his 
evangelical  environment  in  Liverpool,  or  the  rising 
Tractarian  movement,  or  the  rapid  advances  alike 

^  These  b^;an  in  1836. 
•  NaHonal  Portraii  GalUry  of  Messrs.  CasseU  A  Co..  part  78. 
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of  Biblical  criticism  and  of  science.  This,  too,  was 
the  reason  why  he  could  not  be  induced  to  preach 
extempore :  in  the  act  of  speech  he  could  not  be 
alone  with  God,  wrapped  in  that  solitude  of  spirit 
which  he  foimd  needful  to  enable  him  to  bring  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  soul  beneath  the 
consecration  of  the  Eternal.  Once  or  twice  did  he 
attempt  it  in  his  earlier  years. 

He  gave  us  in  the  evening  (reported  Mrs.  Martineau,  April 
13,  1835),  his  beautifol  expository  sermon  on  Christ  to  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  and  talked  it  over  with  me  whether  he  could  venture 
on  something  of  the  same  style  of  expository  sermon  extempore. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  the  very  next  Sunday  should  have  driven 
him  to  try  his  powers  in  this  way.  There  was  no  gas,^  nor  had 
he  even  the  power  of  havixig  pulpit  lights.  So  he  took  the  text 
of  the  sermon  he  was  intending  to  preach,  having  read  the  chapter 
previously,  and  with  no  other  preparation  than  having  read 
over  his  sermon  beforehand,  explamed  the  text '  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,'  etc.  The  subject  favoured  him,  being  of  the 
expository  kind  which  he  would  choose  for  a  beginning  of  ex- 
tempore preaching,  and  to  my  mind  it  was  a  beautiful  earnest 
of  what  lus  power  in  this  way  may  prove.  He  was  ^uite  clear 
and  self-possessed  throughout,  being  perfect  master  of  his  subject, 
and  that  subject  being  of  the  argumentative  explanatory  land, 
he  needed  not  any  burst  of  feeling  which  might  have  bewildered 
him  and  put  him  out.> 

For  expository  preaching,  however,  Mr.  Martineau 
had  a  decided  distaste.  The  scholar  and  historian 
in  him  were  too  strong,  and  insisted  on  having  their 
rights.  The  discussions  which  they  demanded  were, 
in  his  judgment,  unsuitable  to  the  pulpit,  and 
obtruded  the  difficulties  of  the  critic  into  what  should 
be  the  colloquy  of  the  soul  with  God.  On  this  theme 
he  thus  expressed  himself  in  retrospect  at  ninety 


^  Tradition  related  that  it  went  out  during  the  service. 

sit  was  said  that  nothing  was  observable  except   that  the 
sermon  was  rather  Sorter  than  osoaL 
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years:^    The  passage  throws  interesting  light  on 
his  idea  of  the  function  of  a  text. 

The  metliod  of  explanation  '  presupposes  an  insight  into  a 
crowded  mass  of  personal*  social,  geographical,  historical,  and 
religioas.  particulars ;  from  the  commned  operation  of  which 
results  the  meaning  of  the  text.  To  put  his  r^er  in  possession 
of  these,  and  make  him  at  home  in  the  scene  of  them,  is  therefore 
the  business  of  the  expositor.  So  little  apjpropriate  to  the  pulpit 
is  this  task  that  no  genuine  preacher  wul  undertake  it  there. 
It  belongs  to  the  prolegomena  of  a  commentary,  when  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrases,  the  content  of  conc<n>tions,  and  connexion  of 
clauses  are  set  forth,  and  mads  to  yield  the  author's  thought. 
This  didactic  process  is  in  the  province  of  the  pluloloffist  and 
grammarian,  and  must  be  looked  for  in  their  boolcs,  and  cannot 
be  carried  thence  to  be  retailed  in  church.  The  preacher's 
function,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  take  out  of  Scripture  some 
thought  so  Uttle  entangled  with  conditions  of  time  and  place 
as  already  to  speak  for  itself,  and  thence  to  transfer  it  unchanged 
to  his  hearers'  experience  and  duties  in  their  different  time  and 
place.  In  doing  this  he  will  be  detained  within  the  drama 
of  their  life,  wul  go  with  them  into  their  temptations,  carry 
light  into  their  sorrows,  and  throw  himself  into  their  aspirations 
and  their  prayers.  This  application  of  a  text  already  under- 
stood is  qmte  a  different  act  from  the  discussion  and  elucidation 
of  its  meaninff  as  it  came  Into  its  context  from  the  author's  mind  ; 
so  different  that  I  deem  it  impossible  to  satisfy  in  one  composition 
the  requirements  of  a  good  exposition  and  a  good  sermon.' 

In  the  spring  of  1835  ^^  senior  minister  of  Paradise 
St.  retired,*  and  the  undivided  charge  was  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Martineau.*  *  The  Sunday  before  last 
was  the  first  of  my  husband's  sole  ministry/  noted 
Mrs.  Martineau  on  April  13th,  *  an  eventful  day  to 
us  as  marking  a  new  and  perhaps  very  important 

^  Preface  to  A  Spwihud  Faiih,  Sermons  by  J.  Hamilton  Thom. 

s  In  consequence  of  disease  of  the  brain.  On  his  death  in 
1843  liir.  Martineau  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  declared  that 
his  relation  to  him  as  colleague  '  was  never  weakened  or  made 
painful  by  anv  ungentle  word  or  thought,  never  for  a  moment 
embarrassed  by  any  discordances  between  the  wisdom  of  the 
elder,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger.' 

*  Prior  to  this,  at  the  close  of  1834,  the  congregation  had  made 
Mr.  Martineau  a  third  present, — this  time  /isa 
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era  in  our  lives.  ''  I  should  rather/'  said  he,  ^*  con- 
sider it  a  great  change  to  myself,  than  make  any 
great  external  changes  or  professions.'' '  In  his  own 
retrospect  the  matter  was  thus  described : — 

The  retirement  of  my  excellent  colleague  rendered  my  position  at 
oDce  more  stable  and  more  responsiUe.  There  had  been  ho  more 
difference  between  ns  than  is  almost  inevitable  between  two 
successive  generations :  and  he  had  never  availed  himself  of  his 
authority  as  Senior  to  put  the  slightest  check  upon  my  plans. 
But  out  of  personal  deference  to  modes  of  thought  other  than 
my  own»  I  had  put  a  check  upon  myself,  and  8U|>pre6sed  manv 
a  natural  word  and  wish  of  which  I  could  foresee  lus  disap^ffovai. 
The  undivided  office  left  me  now  without  excuse,  if  I  tailed  to 
shi^  my  work  into  a  form  consistent  and  complete.  Complete 
it  certainly  never  became.  Consistent  I  believe  its  various  parts 
really  were  at  any  one  time  ;  but,  on  comparing  separated  times, 
contrarieties  undoubtedly  appear ;  nor  did  my  ways  of  ^Mwiring 
and  teaching  at  any  period  undergo  more  serious  change  than 
during  the  first  few  years  of  my  atAe  ministry. 


II. 

During  his  Dublin  ministry  James  Martineau 
had  remained  constant  to  the  convictions  of  his 
College  years.  In  1830  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Carpenter 
on  April  5,  expressing  the  warmest  admiration  for  a 
series  of  papers  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Belsham,  Nov.  11,  1829.^ 

Have  you  thought  of  reprinting  from  the  R$posikHy  Mr. 
Fox's  most  beautiral  sketch  of  Mr.  Belsham's  life  and  writings  ? 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  quite  adapted  for  separate  publication ; 
and  yet  I  wish  that  it  were  accessiUe  to  every  unitarian.  I 
would  give  up  two-thirds  at  least  of  I^.  Channing's  writings 
lor  those  papers.  I  never  received  so  much  delight  and  improve- 
ment in  so  short  a  space  from  anything  out  of  the  Bible. 

The  same  spirit  of  ardent  discipleship  breathes 
in  the  essay  on  Priestley,  written  after  his  removal 

^  Monthly  R^posiiory,  1850,  Feb.,  March,  ApriL 
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to  Liverpool.^  But  a  new  ethical  note  is  sounded 
in  the  review  of  Bentham's  Deontology^  in  1834.* 
He  has  no  patience  for  the  ^  intolerant  scorn  with 
which  Mr.  Bentham  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  treat  all  schemes  of  moraUty  different  from  his 
own  * ;  and  pronounces  indignant  censure  on  his 
*  defamation '  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  He  still  thinks 
that  happiness  is  '  the  divine  signature  by  which 
alone  Ptovidence  has  made  intelligible  his  oracles 
of  human  duty.'  But  he  passes  unconsciously — 
through  a  spirited  vindication  of  the  reality  of  the 
disinterested  affections  (founded  on  Hartley's  ex- 
planation of  their  growth) — to  a  fresh  moral  basis. 
He  charges  Bentham  with  substituting  trial  by 
consequences  for  trial  by  motives.*  This  is  to  be 
the  ground  of  his  future  defence  of  the  authority 
of  consci^ice.  He  already  appeals  from  the  Utili- 
tarian philosopher  to  ^the  universal  sentiments 
and  language  of  mankind.'  Nay,  the  Gospel  itself 
is  on  his  side :  '  their  feelings  are  in  accordance 
with  the  maxim,  "  If  ye  do  good  to  them  that  do 
good  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ?  *' '  The  slow 
change  of  theology  started  from  an  ethical  root, 
from  new  values  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  affections. 
The  refuser  of  the  Regium  Donum  and  the  expos- 
itor of  Priestley  was  early  marked  out  for  distinction 

^  Pint  pablished  in  the  Repository,    1833. 

^  Repository,  pp.  612-624. 

s  In  criticising  Dr.  WardlaVs  Christian  Ethics  in  the  same  year, 
he  laid  it  down  that  '  Moral  philosophy  proposes,  as  its  end. 
the  perfection  of  man  as  a  voluntaxy  l>emg;  it  aims  at  the 
creation  of  a  perfect  system  of  voluntary  action,  and  sudi  an 
adjustment  of  the  internal  di^)08itions  as  will  t>est  secnre  it.' 
Note  to  the  Unitarian  Association  Sermon,  1834,  p.  32. 
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among  the  members  of  his  denomination.  In  March, 
1833,  he  was  called  to  a  great  gathering  at  Birming- 
ham in  conmiemorationof  the  Centenary  of  Priestley's 
birth  ;^  and  in  the  following  year  he  preached  the 
anniversary  sermon  of  the  Unitarian  Association  in 
London.*  Before  a  society  constituted  on  a  theo- 
logical basis  he  chose  a  cognate  theme,  the  relation 
of  theology  to  religion,  or,  after  the  elaborate 
phrasing  of  an  earlier  day,  '  The  Existing  State  of 
Theology  as  an  Intellectual  Pursuit,  and  ReUgion 
as  a  Moral  Influence.'  The  discourse  is  noteworthy 
for  several  reasons.  How  swift  is  the  development 
of  his  powers !  Here  are  the  beginnings  of  epigram, 
of  irony,  and  metaphor,  which  were  afterwards  so 
sorely  to  bewilder  his  critics;  here  the  rich  and 
sustained  eloquence  which  sounds  so  often  in  his 
writings  like  a  mighty  diapason  note  through 
harmonies  of  reason  and  emotion ;  here  the  back- 
ground of  historical  and  scientific  knowledge ;  here 
the  appeals  to  poetry  and  imagination  as  the  true 
helpers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  great  theological 
constructions  of  the  past ;  here  the  outlook  to  the 
devotions  of  other  schools  of  reUgious  thought 
and  life;  here  the  definite  demand  that  theology 
must  be  ^  scientific,'  and  the  clear  impUcation  that 
its  real  data  are  not,  after  all,  to  be  foxmd  in  outward 
events,  but  in  the  inner  drama  of  the  soul's  affections ; 
and  here  the  impassioned  protest  against  sectarian- 
ism, and  the  prophecy  of  a  fellowship  in  which 
their  'little  conmiunity  of  reformers'  should  be 

^  For  his  attitude  on  this  occasion*  see  chap.  VII.  |  ii. 

*  At  Sooth  Place,  Finsbury,  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of  his 
revered  friend.  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox. 
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Most  in  the  wide  fraternity  of  enlightened  and 
benevolent  men.'  The  student  of  science  feared 
nothing  that  astronomy  or  geology  could  teach — 
'  Throu^  what  a  host  of  difficulties,  amid  what  a 
storm  of  hostility,  had  geology  to  struggle  into 
existence!  With  what  countless  absurdities  of 
^>eculation  was  it  long  encumbered,  what  incredible 
distortion  of  facts  f  And  all  that  the  dates  of  the 
Old  Testament  might  remain  intact ! '  A  new 
sympathy  spoke  in  the  words — '  It  is  the  spirit  of 
tilie  soul*s  natural  piety  to  alight  on  whatever  is 
beautiful  and  touching  in  every  failii,  and  take  there 

its  secret  drau^t  of  pure  and  fresh  emotion 

Who  does  not  feel  the  refreshment,  when  some 
stream  of  pure  poetry,  like  Heber's,  winds  into  the 
desert  of  theology  I  when  some  flash  of  genius, 
like  that  of  Chalmers,  darts  through  its  dull  atmos- 
phere! some  strains  of  eloquence,  like  those  of 
Qiaiming,  float  from  a  distance  on  its  heavy  sil^ice  ' ! 
The  author  of  the  sentence — *  They  desire  to  reach 
the  end  of  this  long  and  hard  theological  ascent, 
and,  resting  on  the  elevation  to  which  it  should 
conduct  them,  gaze  down  on  the  outspread  scenery 
of  life  and  Providence,  and  watch  the  gliding  of  its 
^adows,  and  trace  the  streams  of  its  mighty  ten- 
dencies' — had  not  wandered  among  the  hills,  and 
read  Wordsworth,  for  nothing.  The  spirit  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  enthusiastic  3roung  Whig 
reformer  b^ets  the  exhortatioi!! — '  While  theologians 
are  discussing  the  evidences  of  creeds,  let  teachers 
be  conducting  them  to  their  apj^cations.  Let 
their  respective  sources  of  feeling  and  conception 
be  unfolded  before  the  soul  of  mankind;    let  it 
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be  tried  what  mental  energy  they  can  inspire,  what 
purity  of  moral  perception  infuse,  what  dignity  of 
principle  erect,  what  toils  of  philanthropy  sustain.' 
And  the  preacher  must  have  moved  far  from  the 
psychology  of  Hartley  and  Mill  towards  the  idealism 
of  his  favourite  Plato,  who  could  conclude  his  sermon 
with  such  an  image  as  this — ^  Like  the  ethereal  waves 
whose  inconceivable  rapidity  and  number  are  said 
to  impart  the  sensation  of  vision,  the  undulations 
of  opinion  are  speeding  on  to  produce  the  perception 
of  truth :  they  are  the  infinitely  complex  and  delicate 
movements  of  that  universal  Human  Mind,  whose 
quiescence  is  darkness — ^whose  agitation,  light.*^ 

The  first  definite  notes  of  departure  from  the 
traditional  Unitarian  position  as  he  himself  had 
expounded  it  at  his  Dublin  ordination,*  were  sounded 
in  the  little  book  which  soon  made  him  widely  known. 
The  Rationale  of  ReUgious  Inquiry.^  These  six 
lectures  on  the  question  of  the  true  foundations  of 
religious  belief,  delivered  at  the  dose  of  1835, 
involved  the  same  kind  of  survey  as  his  latest  treatise 
on  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion^  but  the  point 
of  view  was  by  no  means  identical.  After  five  and 
forty  years  there  will  be  the  same  general  line  of 
argument  against  the  pleas  for  an  infallible  church 
or  an  infallible  Scripture ;  but  the  whole  conception 
of  revelation  will  have  changed;    German  anti- 

^Contemporary  reports  describe  the  sermon  as  'a  highly 
original,  philosophical,  and  energetic  discourse/  CknsHan 
Reformer,  1834,  p.  430;  'a  most  do^uent,  philosophical,  and 
animated  discoorse,'  Unitarian  Magaiine  and  Ckrontcie,  p.  173. 

*AnU,  pp.  64-66. 

*  Or,  the  QuesHonsiaUd  of  Reason,  ike  BibU,  and  the  Church,  iS^6 
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supematuralism  will  be  dreaded  no  more ;  Christ- 
ianity will  be  disentangled  from  the  envelopment 
of  unhistorical  accretions;  and  instead  of  being 
conceived  as  a  system  of  truths  announced  by 
Messiah  and  divinely  accredited  by  mirade,  will 
be  presented  as  a  religion  personally  realised  in  the 
holiest  soul  of  human  kind,  around  whom  his  disciples 
threw  the  investiture  of  a  Messianic  dignity  which  he 
had  himself  disowned. 

The  point  at  which  Mr.  Martineau  diverged  from 
contemporary  Unitarianism,  was  not  so  much  in  his 
estimate  of  the  Evangelists — *  perfectly  human, 
though  recording  superhuman  events'^ — ^as  in  his 
frank  erection  of  the  claim  of  reason  to  control 
revelation.  The  language  of  an  elder  generation 
had  been  explicit  ;*  whatever  is  taught  by  the  Bible 
must  be  unquestioningly  received ;  prove  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Ues  in  its  pages,  and  all 
difficulties  of  reason  are  immediately  silenced.* 
This  position  Mr.  Martineau  now  formally  abandoned. 
In  the  lecture  on  Rationalism  he  affirmed  that  '  no 
seeming  inspiration  can  establish  anything  contrary 
to  reason;  that  the  last  appeal,  in  all  researches 
into  religious  truth,  must  be  to  the  judgments  of 
the  human  mind;  that  against  these  judgments 
Scripture  cannot  have  any  authority,  for  upon  its 

^  See  a  similar  phrase  in  the  Sermon  preached  at  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  Manchester  College,  January  24,  1835 ;  '  the 
Sacred  Writings  are  perfectly  human  in  their  origin,  thoagh 
recording  superhuman  events/  Essays,  iv.  366.  The  passage 
is  interesting  as  marking  the  definite  adieu  to  an  older  and  no 
onger  tenable  position. 

sSeo  ante,  chap.  IV.  p.  102. 

s  For  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  see  the  RaHonoU.  p^  340. 
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authority  they  themselves  decide.'^  The  Unitarians^ 
he  observed,  '  have  repeatedly  said :  if  we  could 
find  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement, 
and  everlasting  torments  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
should  beheve  them ;  we  reject  them,  not  because 
we  deem  them  unreasonable,  but  because  we  perceive 
them  to  be  unscriptural.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  adopt  this  language/* 
When  further  he  denounced  the  method  of  interpre- 
tation in  which  he  had  been  brought  up— 'The 
Unitarian  takes  with  him  the  persuasion  that  nothing 
can  be  scriptural  which  is  not  rational  and  universal, 
and  he  finds  a  preceptive  system  in  which  local  and 
circumstantial  beauties  are  frittered  into  cold 
ethical  generaUties,  and  a  doctrinal  theory,  in  which 
burning  Orientalisms  are  turned  into  pale  and 
sickly  truisms,* — suspicion  awoke  wrath  ;*  and  the 
ctuious  definition  of  revelation  as  '  an  anticipation 
only  of  science  *  excited  angry  protest.  Vainly  did 
he  deny  the  Christian  name  to  those  who  themselves 
denied  the  miracles  ;^  his  critics  were  not  appeased. 

^RaHonaUt  p.  137.  ^RationaU,  p.  117. 

*  In  this  matter  he  coald  akeady  lormiilate  the  wdl-known 
maxim  of  Jowett :  affirming  that '  the  business  of  the  onderstanding 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scriptore  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  book,  to  famish  itself  weU  with  all  such  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, of  history,  of  localities,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  age  and 
nation,  as  may  have  anv  bearings  upon  the  writings  ;  and  then  to 
give  itself  freely  up  to  the  impression  which  they  convey,  without 
any  attempt  to  modify  it  by  any  notions,  whether  derived  from 
an  ecclesiastical  creed  or  an  individual  theory,  previously  in 
the  mind.'    RaHonaU,  p.  115,  ist  ed. 

*An  interesting  note,  containing  a  criticism  on  a  well-known 
Evangelical  writer.  Dr.  Wardlaw.  indicates  his  future  way  of 
escape :  '  If  indeed  the  essetUiai  features  of  Christianity  are  to 
be  found  in  the  doctrinal  or  preceptive  parts  of  the  scripture, 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  to  any  one  vftio  holds  the  doctrines  and 
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Yet  the  book  contains  many  hints  that  his  mind 
will  not  permanently  remain  just  at  that  poise. 
He  was  rebuked  for  destroying  all  external  authority : 
he  cannot  yet  reply  by  pointing  to  an  authority 
within,  for  he  has  not  }ret  investigated  the  real 
nature,  scope,  powers,  and  source,  of  reason.  But 
he  does  present  religion  in  lofty  language  as  a 
^  form  of  truth,'  a  '  form  of  emotion,'  and  a  *  prki- 
dple  of  duty,'  as  *  the  last  and  noblest  exercise  of 
reason  and  love  and  conscience.'^  What  these 
eneigies  really  were,  the  studies  of  the  next  few 
years  were  to  disclose  to  him. 

The  closing  lecture,  delivered  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  December,  1835,  was  devoted  to  a  brief  sketch  at 
the  influence  of  Christianity  on  human  morality  and 
civilisation.  By  its  sentiment  of  universal  brother- 
hood, observed  the  preacher,  it  has  produced  the 
benevolence  of  class  to  class.  To  this  kind  <rf 
activity  Mr.  Martineau  attached  great  importance. 
The  question  was  by  what  agencies  and  in  what 
forms  it  could  be  most  effectively  promoted.    The 

venerates  the  precepts  he  finds  there,  the  title  of  Christian  ;  and 
it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  the  religioo  of  Christ  being 
0ss0tUialfy  historical,  that  we  can  make  a  beUef  in  the  fads  iat 
basis  of  oar  definition/  p.  246.  It  is  still  '  doctrine '  and  '  pre- 
cept '  ;  the  source  from  which  these  issue,  the  real  person,  has 
hardly  yet  (in  the  face  of  Hartley  and  James  Mill)  come  into  view. 
A  hint,  however,  is  given  in  the  reference  (p.  32)  to  the  voice  at 
the  baptism  and  the  transfiguration,  '  distinctly  singling  oat 
the  one  infallible  point,  when  they  pronounce  him  fmo90d^ 
the  object  of  perfect  moral  approbation,  the  image  of  finished  excel 
lence,'  etc.  Compare  the  language  of  the  Coll^  Jubilee  sermon, 
'  thus  to  pass  bemnd  the  veil  of  antiquity,  is  the  only  method  of 
rising  to  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  or  of  attain- 
ing a  clear  vision  of  the  perfect  religion  which  it  enshrines,' 
Essays,  etc.,  iv.  p.  367. 

^Rationale,  pp.  150-1. 
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following  year,  1836,  was  to  see  the  foundation  of  an 
institution  for  this  purpose.  On  the  one  hand, 
Mr.  Martineau  had  steeped  himself  in  the  conceptions 
of  the  new  science  of  Political  Economy  ;^  and  to  its 
severer  methods — after  a  period  of  agitated  dis- 
satisfaction— ^he  remained  constant  all  his  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  profoundly  moved  by 
ideas  of  social  duty,  and,  though  not  feeling  himself 
called  into  the  field  of  active  service  among  the 
poor  and  suffering,  he  recognised  the  Christian  claim, 
and  sought  anxiously  to  fulfil  it.  The  Boston  Uni- 
tarians, under  the  inspiration  of  Channing,  and 
through  the  remarkable  initiative  of  Dr.  Tuckerman, 
had  worked  out  a  practical  scheme  of  ministry 
among  the  poor.  Mr.  Martineau's  own  aid  had  been 
sought  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  when  similar  efforts  were 
set  on  foot  in  London  by  the  Unitarian  Association. 
In  1834  ^  proposal  to  sever  this  missionary  labour 
from  its  direction  was  earnestly  resisted  by  him 
(at  the  meeting  after  his  sermon),  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  only  object  which  redeemed  the 
Association  from  the  charge  of  indifference  to  the 
actual  wants  of  the  people.  There  were  two  classes 
of  evidence,  he  added,  on  which  religion  depended ; 
one  was  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  the  other  in  the 
adaptation  of  religion  to  men's  social  condition. 
He  was  prepared,  therefore,  to  feel  the  full  effect 
of   the   stimulating   presence  of  Dr.   Tuckerman, 

I  To  him  by  no  means  '  dismal.'  In  his  sermon  on  Halle^s 
Comet,  there  is  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  hopes  which 
Adam  Smith's  teaching  had  inspired.  Essays,  iv.  349.  Writing 
as  an '  adopted  Hibernian  '  to  Dr.  Carpenter  from  Dublin,  Sept.  9, 
1830,  he  said,  '  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hume  and  the  Economists  can 
do  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  for  ourselves.* 
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who  visited  Liverpool  in  the  spring  of  1834,  ^^^ 
stayed  at  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  Rathbone 
at  Greenbank.^  The  minister  of  Renshaw  St. 
Chapel,  the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thom»  to  whom 
Mr.  Martineau  was  already  bomid  by  fraternal 
S3mipathy  and  friendship,*  took  the  opportunity 
on  Christmas  Day,  1835,  to  preach  a  sermon  uiging 
the  establishment  of  a  Domestic  Mission  in  Liverpool. 
The  lectures  afterwards  printed  in  the  Rationale 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  the  preacher  asked  his  friend  to  repeat  the 
sermon  in  Paradise  Street.  No  time  was  lost.  On 
Good  Friday,  1836,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Renshaw 
St.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Rathbone,  to 
establish  the  new  Mission  ;  when  the  speeches  of  the 
two  young  ministers  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion.^ Succeeding  years  brought  inevitable  changes 
of  the  original  plan ;  but  whether  in  Liverpool, 
or  in  later  days  in  London,  Mr.  Martineau  adhered 
to  the  view  that  these  Missions,  with  the  various 
agencies  which  gathered  round  them,  more  nearly 
realised  his  ideal  for  the  discharge  of  Christian 
social  duty  than  any  other  institutions  which  the 
nineteenth  century  produced.  To  the  last  they 
enlisted  his  untiring  support. 


^  For  a  brief  aocoant  of  Dr.  Tnckerman,  and  another  American 
visitor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips,  the  friend  of  Channing,  see  the 
Preface  to  A  Spiritual  Faith,  p.  xv.  '  Their  benevolent  and 
devoat  enthusiasm  came  upon  us  like  the  angel  descending 
to  stir  the  sleeping  waters,  and  their  recital  of  what  was  being 
done  to  uplift  and  evangelise  the  neglected  classes  in  Boston 
fell  as  a  convicting  and  converting  word,  and  yet  a  word  of  hope 
and  zeal,  upon  our  conscience.' 

•See  p.  161.  ^Chri'iHan  Reforms,  1836,  p.  571. 
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III. 

Around  the  study  in  Mount  Street  where  all  these 
labours  had  their  centre,  gathered  a  rich  and  various 
life.  Other  children  were  added  to  the  sister  and 
brother  who  were  brought  from  Ireland,  till,  in  ten 
years,  a  family  of  seven  brought  their  daily  joys  and 
cares.  For  these  the  father  toiled  unceasingly,  super- 
intending their  lessons,  and  sharing  their  pleasures  as 
far  as  his  busy  life  permitted.  From  their  earliest 
years  they  were  placed  in  the  closest  touch  with 
reality.  The  little  Russell,  making  enquiries  about 
the  destination  of  his  food,  is  referred  by  his  mother 
to  the  *  bone-man,*  and  next  morning  '  Papa  *  gives 
him  a  lesson  on  a  much-treasured  skeleton.  From 
Dublin  Mr.  Martineau  had  brought  Priestley's 
electrical  machine,  which  no  doubt  played  its  part 
in  the  home-teachings  ;  and  the  lessons  on  physical 
geography  were  remembered  with  especial  delight, 
as  the  children  were  set  to  draw  the  outlines  of 
different  countries  with  the  help  of  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude  upon  a  blank  slate  globe.  They 
noticed,  too, — ^what  they  understood  better  in  after 
years, — ^how  these  early  instructions  'were  char- 
acterised by  the  truest  sympathy,  and  a  remarkable 
power  of  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  the  young 
learner,  and  adapting  his  illustrations  to  the  capacity 
of  each  child.'^    English  grammar  he  taught  upon 

1  Family  reminiacences.  Liverpool  provided  one  help  in  its 
shipping.  '  The  children  still  talk  of  Aunt  Harriet  and  the  ship/ 
wrote  Mr.  Martineau  to  his  sister  Harriet,  after  she  had  sailed 
for  America.  '  Baby  is  such  a  wise  little  chatterer  that  she 
has  lost  almost  all  title  to  the  name  of  Baby,  and  this  is  well, 
as  there  may  be  a  new  claimant  to  the  appellation  in  August. 
R.  promises  to  be  thoughtful  and  intdUgent  beyond  my  hope, 
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a  plan  of  his  own  ;  and  Greek  followed,  before  Latin, 
as  he  thought  it  best  to  take  the  most  difficult 
language  first.^  There  were  joyous  holiday  seasons, 
and  happy  festival  days ;  the  year  sometimes  seemed 
to  the  busy  mother  who  could  not  control  its  flight, 
only  a  succession  of  birthdays  ;*  and  Christmas  Day, 
even  under  William  IV.,  must  have  its  holly  tree  in  a 
tub,  covered  with  oranges  and  apples,  and  white  paper 
parcels  sealed  and  directed,  no  doubt  with  exquisite 
neatness.  The  interests  of  a  large  family  circle 
brought  constant  visitors  to  Mount  St. ;  first  one 
sister,  and  then  another,  settled  in  Liverpool ;  the 
eldest.  Miss  Rachel  Martineau,  in  1837  (^ning  a 
school  of  rare  educational  value,  in  which  her  brother 
rendered  active  help.  Sometimes  the  friendly  sisters 
Yates  brought  mother  and  children  to  Farmfield, 
and  the  father  divided  his  time  between  town  and 
country  homes.  *  James  not  only  bears  it,*  shrewdly 
observed  the  watchful  wife,  *  he  makes  the  best  of  it, 
and  enjoys  a  great  deal  of  it.  For  last  Sunday  he 
wrote  his  pre-existence  sermon,  a  glorious  work, 
and  one  which  I  rejoiced  unusually  in  his  achieving, 
because  it  had  been  long  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  full 
of  apprehensions  about  it.'    Opp<ntunities  of  travel 

were  rare,  but  one  summer  Mr.  Martineau  accom- 

• 

and  his  entire  confidence  in  us  gives  him  a  thoroagh  transparency 
and  truth,  which  may  be  made  the  foondation  of  a  noble  mormU. 
As  for  litUe  I.,  she  is  a  true  girl,  vdatile,  mginal»  sensitive, 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  amusement,  and  the  greatest  difficulty, 
of  the  set.' 

1  The  daughter  who  records  this  answer  to  her  question  why, 
when  they  were  young,  they  learned  Greek  first,  ean^resses  her 
surprise  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  harder.    Lift,  i.  p.  79, 

*  These  were  celebrated  not  only  with  gifts,  but  with  ezconioas 
into  the  country  or  00  the  river. 
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panied  the  Misses  Yates  to  Switzerland.  Usually 
the  summer  holidays  saw  the  whole  family  among 
the  hills,  where  Mr.  Martineau  could  indulge  his 
scientific  tastes,  resume  his  botanical  studies,  or, 
hammer  in  hand  and  ^  Phillips  *  in  his  pocket, 
could  wand^  over  the  moimtains,  and  roughly 
work  out  the  geology  of  the  district.* 

To  the  duties  of  the  congregation  and  the  home 
were  soon  added  various  classes  which  enabled 
Mr.  Martineau  at  once  to  increase  his  income  and 
to  exercise  his  rare  gift  of  teaching.  In  the  autimtm 
after  his  settlement  he  has  already  students  in 
mental  philosophy  and  algebra,  with  whom  his 
wife  finds  time  to  associate  herself;  and  younger 
pupils  gather  round  in  enlarging  numbers.*  His 
notebooks  contain  traces  of  preparation  for  lectures 
on  chemistry  and  astronomy  delivered  gratuitously  at 
the  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution  ;  and  the  abun- 
dance of  scientific  metaphor  in  his  writings  illustrates 
his  practical  familiarity  with  studies  that  usually 
lie  outside  the  range  of  the  minister  of  reUgion. 
All  this  added  to  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  which 
impressed  young  men  and  women  alike.  The  son 
of  his  colleague  at  Paradise  St.  thus  afterwards 
recalled  ineffaceable  memories  : — 

The  Rev.  James  Martinesiu  was  not  handsome,  but  what 

^  Thus  in  1836  at  Llanberis  he  was  three  times  on  the  top  of 
Snowdon  ('  snblime  beyond  all  conception/  of  the  ascent  teem 
Capel  Cnrig),  and  devoted  much  time  and  calculation  to  mountain 
measurement. 

*  At  one  time  his  engagements  were  so  numerous  that  one  of 
his  young  men's  classes  assembled  at  his  house  at  7  a.m.  The 
diary  shows  that  there  was  an  occasional  difficulty  in  getting 
ready  the  coffee  with  which  students  were  welccnned  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  Thomas  Brown's  theory  of  causation,  or  other  topics 
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a  splendid  feDow  ho  was  I  .  ...  I  knred  that  man ;  I  studied 
witn  him  for  a  ^rear  or  two,  and  whatever  is  good  in  me 
I  date  to  that  tmie,  and  for  it  honour  him.  He  taaght  me 
to  think  ;  I  followed  his  flowing  periods,  flowery  eloquence,  and 
close  reasoning  with  an  appreciation,  veneration,  and  attention. 
I  have  never  felt  for  man  smoe  ;  for  he  fascinated  my  expandsag 
intellect,  because  he  had  not  oaly  a  great  brain,  but  a  great 
heart.  I  have  lived  a  useless  lifetime  since  then,  but  at  least  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  prince  among  men.^ 

Among  the  gracious  women  who  either  then, 
or  later,  came  under  the  same  influence,  and  found 
in  it  the  b^;innings  of  Ufe-long  friendship,  Miss 
Anna  Swanwick,  the  sisters  Susanna  and  Catherine 
Winkworth,  Miss  JuUa  Wedgwood,  have  all  borne 
testimony  to  its  inspiring  power.  *When  Mr, 
Martineau  first  came  to  Liverpool/  wrote  a  friend 
to  Miss  Swanwick,  *  my  mind  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
opened.  I  saw  things  I  had  never  before  even 
imagined.  I  took  an  interest  in  things  I  could  not 
appreciate  before  he  came;  in  fact  every  day  I 
felt  myself  to  be  acquiring  new  powers  and  interests. 
I  look  back  to  that  time  as  the  happiest  part  of  my 
life,  and  most  thoroughly  did  I  enjoy  it.** 

Around  the  home  lay  a  growing  cirde  of  intimacies, 
in  which  Mr.  Martineau  was  destined  to  find  increas- 
ing support.    For  elder  friends,  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter 

^  Pictures  of  the  Past,  by  Francis  H.  Grundy,  C.E.,  1879,  p.  45. 

s  Anna  Swanwick,  a  Memoir  and  RecoUecUons,  by  M.  I^  Bruce. 
1903,  p.  23.  When  Miss  Swanwick  published  her  first  volume 
of  trai^lations  from  the  German  in  1843,  she  sent  a  copy  to  her 
old  teacher.  In  acknowledging  the  gift  Mr.  Martineau  says  that 
from  its  perusal  he  will  '  see  whether  severer  pursuits,  to  which 
hard  necessity  too  much  limits  me,  have  qmte  killed  out  the 
passionate  love  of  poetry  that  haunted  my  earlier  days.  Of 
one  thing  I  feel  sure  :  that  you  will  not  change  my  old  preference 
(so  ignorant  in  the  eves  of  the  thorough  Teutonic)  of  Schiller  over 
GoeUie.'  This  preference  was  shared  by  Mr.  Martineau  with 
J.  S.  Mill,  from  whose  estimates,  however,  as  will  appear  later  on, 
Mr.  Martineau  was  more  and  more  to  ^' 
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and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  his  veneration  never  flagged: 
Within  reach  at  Manchester  were  old  fellow-students, 
Mr.  Gaskell  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Beard,  who  kept  alive 
the  memories  of  College  days.  His  own  distinction 
in  that  band  was  indicated  by  his  selection  as 
preacher,  in  conjmiction  with  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick, 
at  the  College  Jubilee  in  1836.  At  Manchester, 
too,  was  the  Rev.  John  James  Tayler,  with  whom 
he  was  to  be  associated  for  all  but  thirty  years 
in  partnership  of  professorial  labours.  A  difference 
of  ten  years  in  age  was  no  barrier  to  complete  sjon- 
pathy  of  purpose ;  from  his  friend's  large  and 
catholic  spirit  James  Martmeau  was  to  draw  con- 
tinually growing  help.  In  Liverpool  itself  Mr. 
Charles  Wicksteed  was  minister  at  the  Ancient 
Chapel,  when  Mr.  Martineau  first  settled  there  ;^ 
and  at  Renshaw  St.  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  Thom 
had  begun  the  ministry  which  was  to  outlast  Mr. 
Martmeau's  Liverpool  service.  Mr.  Thom  was 
of  Irish  birth  and  education,  and  could  entet  at 
once  into  the  difficulties  which  had  terminated 
Mr.  Martineau's  Dublin  career.  Bred  in  the  Ulster 
Arianism,  he  slowly  modified  his  early  theological 
conceptions,  and  prepared  himself  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate,  if  he  could  not  always  follow,  Mr. 
Martineau's  movement  of  progressive  change.  A 
trained  scholar,  he  nevertheless  had  not  the  imperious 
scientific  demand  for  historic  reality  which  marked 
Mr.  Martineau's  mind.  He  dwelt  habituallv  in 
a  region  of  exalted  spiritual  hfe,  which  gave  to  his 
preaching  a  peculiarly  searching  character.    With 

^  After  his  removal  to  Leeds,  his  pulpit  was  filled  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Giles. 
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this  were  combined  graces  of  hnmour/and  a  capacity 
for  just  indignation,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  made 
his  speeches  full  of  charm,  and,  on  the  other,  stirred 
the  deeps  of  feeling,  either  in  public  address  or 
private  intercourse.  To  him  James  Martineau  was 
knit  in  the  most  devoted  friendship  of  his  life. 
Through  Mr.  Thom  and  the  circle  at  Greenbank 
Mr.  Martineau  became  acquainted  with  Blanco 
White.^  The  acquaintance  was  not  altogether 
without  difficulty,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of 
Mr.  White's  theological  movement,  but  it  had  con- 
siderable efiect  on  Mr.  Martineau.*  At  the  opening 
of  their  intimacy  Mr.  Martineau  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  rich  variety  of  intercourse  to  which  he  was 
thus  introduced ;  and  one  sacred  recollection  seemed 
in  after-days  to  hallow  all  the  past.  '  For  me  the 
memory  of  his  sensitive  features,  grave  expression, 
and  deliberate  speech,  is  inseparably  associated 
with  a  dedication  service  at  home  in  November, 
1835,  in  which  he  consecrated  our  infant  boy  Herbert, 
a  consecration  perfected  in  death  eleven  years 
later.'*    Mr.  White  came  from  the  archiepiscopal 

1  See  the  JLf/#  of  Blanco  WhiU,  edited  by  Mr.  Thom,  3  vols..  1845. 

s  Mr.  White  critidsed  the  refusal  of  the  Christian  name  to  those 
who  denied  the  miracles,  in  the  RaiumaU.  To  this  Mr.  Martineau 
replied  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  \^ch  appeared 
before  the  dose  of  1836.  Christianity  was  still  the  name  of  a 
particnlar  belief.  The  movement  of  his  mind  is  indicated  in  the 
letters  cited  below  in  chaps.  VI.  and  VII.  By  1840  he  had  come 
round  to  Mr.  White's  view,  thoagh  he  did  not  state  it  till  the  third 
edition  of  the  RationaU  in  1845. 

*  Preface  to  A  Spmiual  Faith,  p.  zvit  After  the  appeanwoe 
of  Mr.  Thorn's  Lifs  of  his  friend.  Mr.  Martineau  wrote  to  Mary 
Carpenter.  May  30.  1845,  '  I  understand  Archbishop  Whately 
is  very  angry  at  the  publication,  though  it  was  expressly  enjoined 
by  Mr.  White  himseu.  and  provision  made  for  accomplishing  the 
purpose.   The  Archbidiop  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  "  partially 
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taUe  at  Dablm ;  but  if  Liverpool  was  the  natural 
gateway  from  Ireland,  it  was  no  less  the  chief 
I^ace  of  landing  or  departure  for  American  visitors. 
The  visit  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips  and  Dr.  Tucker- 
man  in  1834  b^  been  already  mentioned.  The 
year  before  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  had  arrived  with 
introductions  from  Prof.  Henry  Ware ;  and  from 
New  York  came  Dr.  Orville  Dewey.  For  Emerson 
Mr.  Martineau  had  a  strong  personal  affection,  but 
wbSe  he  afterwards  followed'  the  movement  of  New 
England  Transcendentalism  with  close  attention,  he 
found  the  Essays  of  the  New  England  seer  lacking 
in  continuity  of  S3^tematic  thought,  and  they  did 
not  appeal  to  him  with  the  force  which  he  recognised 
in  Channing.  With  Dr.  Dewey  he  formed  an  endur- 
ing friendship,  which  produced  in  after  years  an 
intimate  though  intermittent  correspondence. 

Of  some  of  these  relations  we  gain  a  glimpse 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wicksteed,  then  on  a  visit,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  V.  Yates,  to  Rome. 

liverpoQl,  Dec.  17th,  1834. 
Dearly  beloved  Brother  of  Toxteth, 

With  a  head  empty  of  news  and  a  heart  having  nothing  better 
lor  yon  than  the  stsde  offerings  of  friendship,  I  have  no  excuse 

deranged."  This  really  is  too  bad.  Mr.  White  had  no  doubt 
constitotional  pecolianties  which  affected — I  think,  in  an  nn- 
healthy  wav,— ^lis  modes  of  reflection  and  judgment.  But  so 
have  we  all;  and  Whately  has  no  reason  to  pronounce  these 
idiosyncrades  derangefneni,  except  that  they  were  different 
from  his  own.  The  frtaX  fault  m  Mr.  White's  mind  was,  its 
crihcai  character ;  which  almost  ran  its  sensibility  into  querulous- 
ness,  and  renderod  all  his  changes  of  opinion  r&puistons  from 
lals^iood  and  deformity,  rather  than  attractions  to  a  new  li^ht 
of  beauty  and  truth.  But  how  natural  this  in  one  who,  with 
such  endowments,  and  such  sincerity,  was  trained  in  a  Church 
system  which  was  no  better  than  an  "  orgpnised  hypocrisy," 
aad  focced  into  habits  of  suspicion  in  everything  connected  with 
religioii.' 
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for  inditing  an  epistle,  unless  it  be  to  gnaid  3roi]r  ytmng  mind 
from  the  abominations  of  Popery,  and  your  ambitious  head 
from  the  attractions  of  a  cardinal's  hat.    Since,  however,  the 
Tories  assure  us  (see  Lord  Keicer's  last  lucubration  on  the  Apo- 
calypse, O'Conndl,  and  the  Pope)  that  in  a  few  years  not  a 
Protestant  will  be  left  in  these  islands.  I  recommend  you  to  make 
the  best  terms  you  can  with  the  venerable  establishment  under 
whose  shadow  vou  will  read  this.     We  hold  our  second  meeting 
with  our  Manchester  brethren^  in  that  dirtv  town  on  Saturday 
next,  when  brother  Thom  and  I  mean  to  call  the  Bishop  of  Cross 
St.  to  account  for  having  done  nothing  about  the  Heixiey  business,* 
after  having  himself  proposed  that  uie  funds  should  be  ready  lor 
distribution  by  Christmas.     Indeed,  in  spite  xd  that  good  gentle- 
man having,  as  you  remember,  made  himself  and  the  Provmcials 
merry  at  our  expense  in  the  summer,  all  the  work  in  this  matter 
has  hitherto  been  done  at  the  west  end  of  the  railway.      My  dear 
fellow,  how  you  must  despise  all  this  chit-chat,  and  spurn  it 
frcnn  you  with  the  boast.  Vidimus  flaoum  Tiberim  I    How  could 
I  think  of  writing  about  our  Presbyterian  mendicity  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  ?    Forgive  me  that  I  forget  our  difference  of  position 
for  a  moment ;  that,  while  I  squat  myself  down  in  my  armchair 
in  Mount  Street  in  full  view  of  the  joiner's  shop,  3rou  wandtt* 
near  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  the  ancient  civilisation  of  the 
West,  dreaming  of  the  wondrous  contrasts  presented  by  his 
majesty,  the  Capitol,  and  his  reverence,  the  Vatican, — the  republic 
and  the  papacy,  Brennus  and  Buonaparte.  Cicero  and  PauL 
Possis,  as  Horace  says  to  the  sun,  nihil  urbe  Roma  visere  mafus. 
What  the  sun  may  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ; 
but  if  you  like  anything  better  than  the  city  of  the  Caesars,  and 
talk,  as  Mr.  Dewey  did,  of  nothing  but  the  durty  streets,  I  shall  set 
you  down  with  the  Yankees,  as  one  who,  in  the  sublimest  monu- 
ment of  history,  can  think  more  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  present 
than  of  the  grandeur  of  the  past,  and  prefer  a  whitewash  to  the 

mould  of  time The  church  naturally  reminds  a  man 

of  my  poUtics  of  the  state.  I  do  not  know  with  what  facility 
you  obtain  British  news :  lest  you  should  have  a  difficulty 
I  will  tell  you  that  last  night  it  was  announced  that  Sir  R.  Peel 
is  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  and  Premier,  Duke  of  W.  Foreign 

Secretary Other  appointments  of  less  importance  I  do 

not  mention ;  you  have  a  goodly  specimen  here,  and  see  what 
we  have  to  expect.    The  party  in  power  will  gain  greatly  by  the 

^  These  meetings  were  organised  for  ministerial  fellowship  and 
co-operation  every  quarter.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gaskell,  May  4 
(probably  1836),  Mr.  Martineau  summons  '  the  Manchester 
brethren '  (Gaskell,  Beard,  Tayler,  and  Mr.  Robberds)  to  rusticate 
with  him  in  his  '  last  days  of  pastoral  life  in  Toxteth  Park ' 
(i.e.  at  Farmfield).    They  were  to  dine  at  four  o'clock. 

sSee  below,  chap.  VII. 
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elections.  The  contest  in  Liverpool  will  be  very  severe.  .  .  . 
Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper  and  yon  at  the  end  of  yoor 
taedinm.  I  must  tell  yon,  however,  that  I  had  a  letter  yest^day 
from  my  sister  Hamet,  written  from  Dr.  Priestley's  place  ol 
refuge  and  his  tomb.  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  whither 
•he  bad  made  a  pilgrimage,  and  where  she  had  gathered  some 
interesting  traditions  of  the  good  philosopher.  H.  sends  her 
kindest  remembrances  to  3roa  and  (with  mine)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y. 

Ever,  dear  friend,  thine  fraternally. 

Jambs  Martinbau. 

One  other  friendship  may  be  named  here»  which 
brought  with  it  literary  and  philosophical  interests 
belonging  to  a  different  circle.  Mr.  Martineau's 
contributions  to  the  Monthly  Repository  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  and  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  latter  being  also  one  of  Mr. 
Fox's  helpers  in  the  same  periodical.^  *  On  the 
establishment  of  the  London  Review^^  wrote  Dr. 
Martineau  in  1888,*  *  I  was  asked  by  him  and 
Sir  W.  Molesworth  to  be  one  of  their  staff  of  con- 
tributors ;•  and  though  too  busy  to  write  often  for 
them,  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Mill,  always 
calling  on  him  at  the  Old  India  House,  when  I  was 
in  town,  and  occasionally  meeting  at  Charles  Buller's 
and  elsewhere.'  A  glimpse  into  what  Mill  supposed 
his  correspondent's  position  to  be,  is  afforded  by  a 
letter  dated  from  the  India  House,  May  26,  1835. 

^  Among  his  articles  were  the  papers  on  Poetry  reproduced  tn 
his  DisswtaUons,  *  The  latter,'  said  Dr.  Martineau  to  Mr.  W. 
L.  Courtney,  '  I  have  the  more  reason  to  remember,  because 
I  was  incidentally  the  means  of  their  production.'  In  writing  to 
Mr.  Martineau  (1835)  Mill  mentioned  tbat  they  had  been  suggested 
by  speculations  propounded  in  the  last  tvro  pages  of  theEssay 
on  Priestley. 

>  To  Mr.  Courtney,  then  at  work  upon  a  study  of  Mill. 

*  Sir  William  Molesworth's  letter  mentions  Blanco  White, 
E.  L.  Bulwer,  Charles  Austin,  and  others. 
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In  the  opinkms  yon  express  respecting  a  Church  EstaUishmeat 
I  entirdy  agree,  and  though  some  of  the  habitual  coatzibuton 
to  the  review  sUll  differ  from  us,  the  general  tone  of  the  review 
will,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  be  that  which  3rou  approve.  A 
considerable  change  is,  I  think,  taking  place  in  the  tone  ot  think- 
ing of  the  instructed  Radicals  on  tmit  point.  Indeed,  as  they 
have  (very  generally)  so  far  departed  from  Adam  Smith's  doc* 
trines  as  not  to  admit  the  voluntary  principle  even  with  reroect 
to  secular  educatioii,  it  wouM  be  very  strange  if  the^  admitted 
it  with  regard  to  religious.  The  mistake,  I  £ink,  is  m  apptjring 
the  test  to  the  doctrines  vr\dch  the  clergy  shall  teach,  instead  ot 
9i;ppLying  it  to  their  qualifications  as  teachers,  and  to  the  spirit 
in  whicA  they  teach.  When  3rou  give  a  man  a  diploma  as  a 
l^ysidan,  you  do  not  bind  him  to  follow  a  prescribed  method ; 
you  merely  assure  yourself  of  his  being  duly  acquainied  with 
what  is  known  or  believed  on  the  subject,  and  of  his  having 
competent  powers  of  mind.    I  would  do  the  same  with  der^- 

men One  of  the  most  important  objects  which  the 

review  could  be  instrumental  to,  would  be  to  discredit  dogmatic 
religion  and  encouniffe  the  boldest  spirit  of  rationalism.  This 
too  is  the  spirit  which  is  spreading  among  the  young  and  culti- 
vated members  of  the  English  clergy.  This  I  know  from  my 
acquaintance  with  some  striking  instances  of  it.  Thane  wiu 
shortly  appear  a  posthumous  work  of  Ccderidge  (which  I  saw  in 
manuscript  before  his  death)  altogether  smashing  the  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration,  and  the  notkm  that  the  Biue  was  4iciui$d 
hy  the  ^Jmighty,  or  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  same  canons  of 
criticism  which  we  apply  to  books  of  human  origin.^ 

Looking  back  upon  these  early  days,  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  found  the  habit  of  Review  writing  thus  b^;un 
*  conducive  to  vigilance  and  exactitude  in  study/ 
and,  *when  kept  in  due  subordination/  the  best 
expenditure  of  all  spare  time.*  But  among  the 
contributions  to  the  London  Review  he  preserved 
none  afterwards  as  having  any  permanent  worth. 

^  This  at  length  appeared  in  1840  under  the  title  Confessioms 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirti. 

s  Biographical  Memoranda,  Life,  voL  i.  73. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  CHANGB» 

1832-1842. 

The  opening  years  of  Mr.  Martineau's  ministry 
in  Liverpool  were  marked,  as  has  been  already 
described,  by  rapidly  maturing  power.  His  activities 
of  thought  were  spread  over  a  wide  field ;  and  their 
operation  was  at  first  most  conspicuous  in  modify- 
ing his  theological  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
Revelation  and  the  significance  of  Christianity. 
But  as  these  changes  advanced,  it  became  more 
and  more  dear  that  they  depended  on  new  inter- 
pretations of  personal  experience;  and  must  be 
ultimately  justified,  if  they  were  justified  at  aU, 
neither  in  a  court  of  historical  inquiry  nor  of  rehgious 
rationalism,  but  by  fresh  estimates  of  the  contents' 
of  human  nature.  To  the  psychological  method 
in  philosophy  Bfr.  Martineau  remained  constant 
allhislife:  he  regarded  it  as  the  distinctively  English 
treatment  in  contrast  with  the  deductive  schemes 
of  ancient  Greece  or  modem  Germany.  He  made 
no  secret  of  the  feict  that  the  great  evolution  in 
his  thought  which  conducted  him  out  of  his  dis- 
cipleship  to  Priestley,  and  set  him  in  ethical  suc- 
cession to  Butler  and  Kant,  had  no  other  origin 
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than  his  own  processes  of  sdf-reflection.^  To  follow 
these  processes  in  detail  is  no  longer  possible ;  bnt 
some  attempt  must  be  made  to  indicate  their 
sources,  to  estimate  their  significance,  and  to  trace 
the  consequences  to  which  they  gradually  led. 

I. 

For  ten  years  James  Martineau  had  lived  in  willing 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Priestley  when,  in 
1834,  he  was  called  on  to  review  the  posthumous 
work  of  Bentham  on  Deontology.^  The  classification 
of  ethical  systems  contained  in  this  essay  is  repeated 
in  an  undated  outline  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
*  Moral  Philosophy,'  in  which  he  ranges  himself 
unhesitatingly  with  those  who  find  the  'criterion 
of  right '  in  '  the  tendency  of  an  action  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  agent/  Nevertheless,  in  the 
stress  which  he  lays,  against  Bentham,  on  the  reality 
and  worth  of  the  disinterested  affections,  he  is  in 
reality  preparing  the  way  for  a  wholly  new  set  of 
moral  values* : — 

Show  them  that  in  his  acts  of  kindness  a  man  is  looking  to  hi* 
own  ends,  that  he  is  meditating  a  draught  on  the  good-wiU 
fond,  and  the  spell  of  admiration  is  broken :  it  may  be  all  very 

^  ^  It  was  the  irresistible  pleading  of  the  moral  consdonsness 
which  first  drove  me  to  rebel  against  the  limits  €d  the  mer^ 

scientific  conception The  secret  misgivings  which  I  haa 

alwajrs  felt  at  either  discarding  or  perverting  the  terms  which 
constitute  the  vocabulary  ctf  character — '*  resp<msibility/'  "  guilt," 
"  merit/'  **  duty/'-— came  to  a  head,  and  insisted  upon  speaking 
out  and  being  heard/ — Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  i.,  pref.  p.  xii. 

*Cp.  ante,  chap.  V.  p.  148. 

*  Afofiihiy  Repository,  1834,  p.  633.  This  must  be  remembered 
by  readers  who  mav  be  too  readily  disposed  to  accept  his  late^ 
estimate  of  himself  in  these  years  as  '  some  tight  swathed  logical 
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well.;  he  may  be  a  shrewd  fellow  enooffh,  and  wonderfully  long- 
sighted, but  as  for  generosity  or  benevolence  this  banking  S3rstem 
^1^  never  win  such  praise.  And  the  people  are  not  wrong. 
Th«re  is  no  delusion  in  the  belief  that  thousands  of  kind  actions 
are  performed  every  day,  which  are  not  offered  to  society  as 
deposits  to  be  posted  in  its  books,  but  tendered  in  the  pure 
qnrit  <d  a  free  ^t ;  acts  silent,  unseen,  let  fall  where  they  can 
never  bear  a  hs^est  of  praise,  acts  to  the  child,  to  the  outcast, 
to  the  Insane,  to  the  dying.  The  impulse  which  produces  all 
that  the  heart  most  loves  in  virtue,  which  bears  on  such  men  as 
Howard  and  Washington,  is  an  impulse  from  within,  inspiring 
them  with  a  love  not  of  praise,  but  <4  praiseworthiness,  and, 
instead  of  leading  them  to  look  abroad  for  their  reward,  enabling 
them  to  stand  alone  and  yet  erect  in  the  mere  strenj^h  of  a  high 
purpose.  Scepticism  of  such  forms  of  virtue  will  graduaUy 
degrade  all  the  nobility  of  hun:ian  language,  as  well  as  mar  the 
purest  sympathies  of  human  life. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  in  his 
early  lectures  he  appeals  to  Clarke,  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson,  and  above  all  to  Butler,  on  behaS  of 
the  reality  of  disinterestedness ;  and  while  he 
apparently  knows  nothing  of  Kant,  justifies  himself 
against  the  denials  of  Hobbes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  mystical  excesses  of  F6nelon  and  Mme. 
Guion  on  the  other.  But  he  takes  his  stand  in 
opposition  to  Butler  on  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  moral  sentiments :  he  will  not  admit  that 
they  are  primary  or  *  instinctive.*  An  instinct 
should  exhibit  three  marks,  (a)  uniformity  through- 
out a  species,  {b)  incapacity  of  gradation,  (c)  in- 
susceptibility of  growth.  None  of  these  char- 
acteristics, however,  belongs  to  the  moral  sentiments ; 
while  the  arguments  derived  from  their  appar^it 
simplicity,  and  from  the  supposed  meanness  of  their 

prig,  in  whose  jerky  confidence  and  angular  mimicry  of  life  I 
am  humbled  to  recognise  the  image  of  myself.'  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory,  voL  L,  preface.  Truly  did  his  friend  Mr.  Tliom  (who  had 
first  known  him  in  this  period)  say  that  his  '  spiritual  identity ' 
had  never  changed. 
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origin  if  they  are  not  freshly  planted  in  the  soul 
by  the  Creator's  hand,  are  alike  inconclusive.^ 

The  exhibition  of  the  associative  process  by  which 
*  the  experience  of  life  conducts  to  the  formation 
of  a  moral  sense/  finds  a  place  for  *  the  application 
to  morals  of  the  ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.* 
To  this  aesthetic  appreciation  of  what  is  noble  and 
lofty  in  character,  the  young  preacher  appeals 
again  and  again  in  the  succeeding  years.  It  is 
the  gate  by  which  he  will  pass  into  new  realms 
of  thought.  Already  in  1835  ^^  0^^  declare  that 
God  is  the  'illimitable  fount  of  the  beautiful  and 
perfect ' ;'  and  he  '  who  framed  the  human  mind, 
.  .  .  .  •  knew  that  there  are  in  us  two  human  heartSt 
the  one  the  residence  of  interest  and  self,  the  other 
enshrining  the  vitality  of  love;  that  within  our 
coarse  and  common  nature  there  is  an  interior 
recess,  the  retreat  of  a  thousand  pure  and  viewless 
emotions,  where  lurk  unconscioudy  susceptibilities 
to  moral  beauty,  and  indistinct  longings  after  moral 
excellence,  and  tendencies  to  penitence,  and  affec- 


^A  retawnce  to  Phrenology  at  this  point  of  the  'Outline' 
•hows  that  he  was  already  considerably  interested  in  flpecnlations 
concerning  the  physical  basis  of  thought.    In  April,  1830,  he 


had  written  to  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  after  meeting  Spnrsheim 
in  Dublin :  '  He  is  a  very  interesting  man,  in  private  and  in 
the  lecture-room.  I  want  evidence  on  the  subject  at  present, 
and  am  neither  believer  nor  disbeliever.  I  cannot  help  tninking 
that  there  is  not  the  hostility  which  the  Phrenological  and 
Meta^ysical  Schoob  imagine  between  the  old  mental  philosophy 
and  br.  Spurzheim's  new  S3rstem.'  Six  years  later  llr.  J.  S. 
Mill  wrote  to  him,  '  I  think  of  phrenology  very  much  as  yon  do. 
A  reallv  philosophical  review  of  Combe's  book  would,  I  think, 
be  much  read  and  talked  about,  and  I  know  no  one  so  competent 
to  write  it  as  you.' 

>MS.,  Sept.  13.  183s. 
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tions  ready  to  spring  towards  the  immortal.^ 
Traces  of  the  Priestle3ran  language  still  linger  in  the 
Rationale  of  the  same  year :  but  there,  the  revolt 
against  Eudaemonism  has  plainly  begun.  The  next 
3rear  the  omtemporary  Unitarian  will  be  presented 
as  a  Pharisee  of  the  intellect :  ^  There  is  a  compla* 
cency  of  disbdief  no  less  than  of  belief ;  a  pride  in 
detecting  the  fallacies  of  other  men*s  creeds;  a 
piety  that  never  prays  without  hinting  at  the  highly 
rational  character  of  its  worship ' ;'  while  the  con- 
trasted piety  of  the  Publican  renders  the  thought 
of  God  *  the  vast  receptacle  of  all  its  imaginations 
of  the  fair,  the  holy,  the  tender,  the  majestic/* 
The  description  of  Jesus  *with  whom  negligence, 
and  unkindness,  and  the  sleep  of  indulgence,  and  the 
insensibility  to  wrong,  and  exclusion  from  the  spec* 
tade  of  sorrow,  and  life  itself  at  the  price  of  com- 
promise, would  have  been  the  utmost  torture  of 
sdf-denial,  the  crushing  of  his  most  craving  desires,* 
— may  still  be  susceptible  of  the  utilitarian  inter- 
pretation.* Tet  another  twdvo-month,  however, 
and  the  early  College  scheme  of  twelve  years  before, 
whidi  resolved  all  movements  of  the  human  mind, 
as  wdl  as  of  the  physical  universe,  into  the  direct 
agency  of  God,^  is  formally  discarded,  because  all 
distinct  personality  and  voluntary  activity,  the 
essential  marks  of  character,  are  in  reality  denied 

^  NaHomU  DuHes  and  other  Sermons,  p.  255.  In  the  same  year 
lie  describes  the  evolntioa  of  man's  character ;  '  in  the  gradual 
erection  of  a  volnntary  power  over  his  whole  nature,  his  elevation 
into  a  noUer  being  will  mainly  consist '  (MS.,  Feb.  is)* 

^Ibid.,  p.  153,  1836.  *Ilnd.,  p.  156. 

^Und.,  p.  183,  1836.  •See  imie,  chap.  11.  p.  50. 
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to  him  ;^  and  the  equal  source  of  evil  as  of  good 
has  no  claim  to  the  august  name  of  ^Holy.'  In 
his  plea  for  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
belonging  to  the  same  year,  1837,'  the  moral  protest 
against  an  intellectual  religion  is  practically  complete, 
and  an  ethical  test  is  substituted  in  its  place.* 

Many  influences  no  doubt  contributed  to  this 
change.  The  growth  of  his  own  nature  carried  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  early  education ;  nothing  but 
his  deep-seated  reverences  could  have  detained  him 
within  them  so  long.  The  rq>eated  collocation  of 
the  ^fair  and  good'  impUes  that  he  is  already 
learning  of  Plato  the  transcendent  character  of 
ethical  ideals.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  his 
two  favourite  poets/  Carlyle  has  begun  his  pas- 
sionate protests  against  Benthamism  ;  and  twenty 
years  later  Martineau  could  say  that  to  the  succeed- 
ing age  it  might  appear  that  Carlyle  had  become  a 
greater  power  than  any  theologian  of  the  time.^ 
The  evangehcal  doctrine  by  which  he  was  confronted 
in  Liverpool,  wounds  his  sense  of  justice ;  but  its 
piety  awakes  the  distant  echoes  of  early  years, 
when  he  read  the  books  of  Wilberforce  and  Hannah 
More ;  he  is  haunted  by  a  '  deep  sense  of  personal 
imperfection'  which  breaks  forth  again  and  again 
in  the  language  of  penitence,  aspiration,  and  ear 

^  NoHoHol  DuH$s  and  other  Sermons,  p.  226,  1837. 

^Ihid,,  p.  130. 

s  To  this  3rear  bdongs  a  sermon  (MS.)  founded  on  John  ▼.  30, 
and  entitled  '  Ont  of  Self  we  can  produce  nothing/  which  de^ 
liberately  renounces  Utilitarianism. 

4  The  onl^  two  named  in  a  list  of  literature  drawn  up  for  the 
family  readmg  of  one  of  his  congregation.    Cp.  infra,  chap.  XV. 
*  Speiech  at  Liverpool,  June  19,  1856. 
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deavour ;  the  Wesley  h3axms  have  stirred  the 
prof oimdest  recesses  of  his  being ;  and  his  persistent 
New  Testament  studies  have  led  him  to  find  new 
meanings  in  the  language  of  Paul.  Moreover, 
with  the  readiness  to  receive  fresh  impressions 
which  characterised  him  to  the  last,  he  is  perpetually 
reshaping  his  ideas  in  contact  with  the  yoimg  minds 
around  him.  The  teacher's  function  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  early  problems  of  experience, 
which  did  not  always  fit  the  moulds  which  he  pro- 
vided for  them ;  and  in  attempting  to  satisfy  the 
'^^— demands  of  others,  he  slowly  modified  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  his  own  thought.^ 

On  his  scientific  studies,  indeed,  he  retained 
a  firm  grasp ;  but  from  the  system  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  outward  world  he  gradually  withdrew 
the  interior  range  of  activities,  which  he  came  to 
view  as  the  proper  manifestation  of  character  out 
of  the  hidden  sphere  of  personality.  When  he  denies 
that  *  any  intensity  of  desire  can  carry  us  aloft  at 
once,'  and  pleads  that  *  step  by  step  must  the  ascent 
be  won,  often,  like  the  journeys  of  Paul,  through 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  in  weariness  and  watching,'* 
he  is  again  enforcing  demands  for  effort,  which  his 
psychology  of  association  and  his  ethics  of  individual 

^  To  this  element  in  the  Teacher's  life  he  attached  great  value. 
See  his  reference  to  its  importance  in  his  own  mental  history. 
Types  of  Etkicai  Theory,  voL  1.  preface.  In  a  conversation  with 
Ifiss  Wedgwood  after  his  ninetieth  birthday,  he  expressed  his 
resret  that  Bfr.  J.  S.  Mill  had  never  himself  niad  this  discipline ; 
beueving  that  he  would  have  gained  so  much  if  he  had  ever 
enjgaged  in  the  endeavour  to  instil  what  he  thought  true  into  the 
minds  of  the  yonng,  '  where  one  often  sees  objections  that  would 
never  have  occurred  to  oneself.' 

*  National  DuHes  and  other  Sermons,  p.  359!    1835. 
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eudflemonism  could  not  justify.  In  such  moods 
he  is  ready  to  give  fresh  hearing  to  the  Transatlantic 
voice,  to  yiAnch  he  had  formerly  preferred  the  English 
Belsham.  Listen  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Christ- 
ian's duty — ^  To  set  up  within  our  mind  an  ideal 
of  perfected  goodness,  the  very  image  of  Christ, 
to  aim  at  expressmg  its  beauty  in  the  life,  and, 
in  spite  of  failure,  to  renew  the  faithful  effort  day 
by  day,  to  fed  a  fresh  penitence  at  every  fall,  and 
rise  again  saddened  but  not  defeated,'^  and  jrou 
detect  the  devotional  idiom,  not  of  the  follower  of 
Priestley,  but  of  the  student  of  Channing. 

*When  the  tones  of  the  New  England  prophet 
reached  us  here,  why,'  he  asked  a  generation  later,* 
*  did  they  so  stir  our  hearts  ?  *  The  answer  recalls 
the  impressions  of  this  period :  ^  They  brought  a 
new  language ;  they  bm^  into  a  forgotten  chamber 
of  the  soul ;  they  recalled  natural  faiths  which  had 
been  explained  away,  and  boldly  appealed  to  fedings 
which  had  been  struck  down;  they  touched  the 
springs  of  a  sleeping  enthusiasm,  and  carried  us  for- 
ward from  the  outer  temple  of  devout  sdence  to 
the  inner  shrine  of  self-denjring  Duty.'  With  Chan- 
ning's  sense  of  moral  beauty  Martineau  was  now 
brought  into  immediate  S3mipathy ;  and  it  prepared 
him  to  recdve  the  further  doctrine  of  human  nature 
as  the  seat  of  heavenly  powers,  where  Conscience 
sat  enthroned,  at  once  '  a  Revelation  and  a  Type 
of  God.'    Useless  Mras  it,  he  once  observed,*  for  a 

1  National  Duties  and  other  Sermons,  p.  361 ;  1835. 

*  'Three  Stages  of  Unitarian  Theology/  1869  ;  Essays,  iv.  576W 

*  Speech  at  the  Channing  Centenary,  St.  James's  HaU«  x88o. 
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Hartley  or  a  Hdvetius  [may  we  not  in  this  connexion 
say  a  James  Mill  ?]  to  preach  the  originality  and 
supremacy  of  self*love  to  affections  like  Channing^s ; 
he  knew  the  possibility,  ^e  obligation,  the  privilege, 
of  living  for  others,  of  free  self-sacrifice,  of  identifica- 
tion with  God's  infinite  love ;  and  once  possessed 
of  this  knowledge,  could  never  be  persuaded  to  give 
humanity  a  lower  aim.  From  Channing,  then,  did 
James  Martineau  learn  with  new  meanings  the 
profound  lesson  of  religion,  that  *  moral  perfection 
is  the  essence  of  God,  and  the  supreme  end  for  man.' 
It  carried  with  it  far-reaching  consequences.  It 
transformed  the  conception  of  Revelation ;  from 
the  communication  of  objective  truths  by  a  heaven- 
accredited  messenger,  the  function  of  Christ  came 
to  be  interpreted  as  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
character  under  the  limits  of  hiunanity,  which 
received  its  attestation  from  the  witness  of  the 
soul  within.^  It  elevated  the  person  of  Jesus  into 
a  centre  of  supreme  reverence  and  affection  as  the 
'  image  of  God ' ;  and  enabled  the  disciple  to 
preserve  his  moral  homage  undisturbed,  in  spite 
of  the  plainest  intellectual  limitations  in  the  object 
of  his  spiritual  feuth. 

But  not  only  was  the  significance  of  Christianity 
thus  raised  and  glorified,  a  fresh  foundation  was 
laid  in  the  conscience,  and  its  executive  agent, 
the  will,  for  the  theory  of  Man  and  God.  When 
once  the  fact  of  obligation  rose  into  clear  recognition 
as  the  core  of  moral  experience,  the  human  spirit 


^See  the  first  approaches  to  this  position  in  the  RtUionaU, 
ready  dted,  ante,  duip.  V.  p.  153*,  an<'  "     '  " 
the  Liverpool  controvefsy,  infra,  p.  i8a 
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acquired  a  new  dignity.  Man  is  himself  a  cause ; 
different  in  scale,  indeed,  from  the  Creator;  but 
resembling  him  in  capacity  to  perceive  the  same 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil.  These  are  no 
products  of  our  pleasures  and  pains ;  they  have 
their  roots  in  the  Eternal  Mind ;  and  the  good  we 
know  shares  in  the  majesty  of  Infinite  Holiness 
and  Everlasting  Right.  But  if  Man  is  not  involved 
in  the  vast  sequences  of  the  scientific  order,  if  he 
is  invested  with  rights  and  submitted  to  obligations, 
his  causal  power  is  exercised  through  preference ; 
choice  is  the  act  of  wUl ;  and  WiU  becomes  the 
supreme  type  of  all  causality.^  Channing  was  no 
systematic  thinker :  he  was  not  concerned  to  give 
philosophic  form  and  coherence  to  the  truths  which 
were  spiritually  discerned.  To  Martineau  this  was 
an  imperious  intellectual  need.  He  had  been,  as 
it  were,  possessed  by  Priestley,  because,  in  the 
philosopher's  teaching,  he  found  a  scientific  unity 
providing  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  physical 
world.  The  experience  of  life  had  now  forced  him  to 
recognise  a  world  within.  He  awoke  to  its  meaning 
almost  as  with  a  sudden  shock.  The  reaction  was 
complete.'  He  had  found  in  human  nature  a  new  key 
whidi  he  would  apply  to  Man,  God,  and  the  Universe. 

1  *  William  EUery  Channing/  Essays,  i.  iia. 

>  See  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Liverpool  Lectures,  infra, 
p.  183.  In  his  sermon  on  Channing's  deatn,  Nov.  6,  1843.  he 
thus  emphasized  the  religious  rather  than  the  philosophical  gain  : 
'  However  many  ma^  be  still  unmelted  by  the  fervour  of  his  iaith, 
he  has  at  least  convinced  us  that  we  are  cold,  and  to  not  a  few 
he  has  brought  an  inwardness  and  spirituality  of  religion,  a 
sanctity  and  tenderness  of  moral  experience,  a  generous  and 
hopeful  estimate  of  human  things,  by  wnich  their  whole  character 
has  been  transformed.*   . 
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II. 

The  years  in  which  external  activity  and  internal 
change  were  thus  at  work  in  the  preacher  of  Paradise 
St.,  were  years  of  rapidly  growing  influence.  Already 
in  1837  the  Wesleyan  Conference  was  urged  to  make 
q>ecial  appointments  at  Liverpool  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  there  of  the  brilliant  Martineau.^ 
When  the  British  Association  met  there  in  Septemberi^ 
Mrs.  Martineau  noted,  '  We  have  had  open  house, 
beginning  with  a  great  breakfast  party  every  day 
this  week,  and  shall  have  to  its  close.'  And,  with 
wifely  pride,  she  went  on  to  record  her  attendance 
at  two  great  public  functions  '  in  a  beautiful  new 
dress  which  my  husband  put  me  up  to  procuring,' 
The  following  year  the  family  ou^ew  their  first 
home  in  Mount  Street,  and  moved  to  a  larger  house 
in  Mason  Street,  Edgehill. 

It  was  'next  door  to  Dr.  Raffles/  relates  Dr.  Marti&eaa,* 
'  who  -was  always  a  pleasant  neighboor.  In  the  same  terrace 
lived  Rev.  Bfr.  HoU,  tne  Ubeial  incumbent  of  the  Church  lor  the 
Blind.  The  street  lor  the  most  part  belonged  to  an  eccentric  old 
man,  who  picked  his  tenants  by  nnaccoontable  whims  of  &mcy. 
On  my  applying  for  the  hoose,  he  kept  me  in  suspense  while  he 
catechised  me  in  the  drolleat  way  to  uad  out  who  I  was :  at  last 
he  said,  "  Yes,  sir,  you  shall  have  it ;  and  then  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hull,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  and  the  Rev.  Bfr.  Martineau, 
it  will  be  strange  if  we  have  not  a  trinity  that  will  keep  the  devil 
out  of  the  street."  On  the  credit  of  this  function  I  remained 
there  seven  3rears ;  and  there  my  jroungest  son  and  daughter 
were  bom.' 

The  sentiment  of  ecclesiastical  partnership  implied 
in  this  arrangement  with  the  landlord,  was  not 

I  (kegory.  Side  Ligkis  an  the  CanflicU  of  Methodism,  1899,  p. 
347 ;  quoted  by  Rev.  Alx.  Gordon,  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biography, 

*  Biographical  Memoranda,  Life,  i,  97. 
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generally  entertained  in  Liveq)ooL  The  position 
of  the  two  congregations  under  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Martineau  and  Mr.  Thorn  was  so  conspicuous,  by 
the  distinction  of  their  pastors  and  the  social  and 
civic  eminence  of  their  members,  that  some  effort, 
it  was  felt,  must  be  made  to  warn  the  Unitarians 
against  their  own  danger,  and  the  public  at  large 
against  the  perils  of  being  misled  by  them.  On 
Jan.  21,  1839,  ^^  R^v.  Fielding  Ould,  *  Minister  of 
Christ  Churdi,'  issued  an  address  *  to  all  who  call 
themselves  Unitarians  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool,'  announcing  that  he  and  his 
reverend  brethren  were  about  to  undertake  *an 
enquiry  into,  and  an  endeavour  to  expose,  the 
false  philosophy  and  dangerous  unsoundness  of  the 
Unitarian  system.'  The  result  was  a  controversy 
involving  a  long  correspondence,  which  imposed 
no  light  strain  on  its  chief  author.^  Thirteen 
lectures  were  delivered  in  Christ  Church  on  Wednes- 
day evenings,  beginning  on  February  6.  The 
counter-statements  were  made  from  the  Paradise 
Street  pulpit  on  the  successive  Tuesdays.  Five 
of  these  fdl  to  Mr.  Martineau's  share ;  Mr.  Thorn, 
and  Mr.  Giles  of  Toxteth  Park,  each  contributing 
four.  Mr.  Martineau's  ordinary  work  went  on  as 
usual,  his  Sunday  services  with  their  tributary 
classes,  his  week-day  teaching  whether  at  home, 
or  at  the  newly  founded  school  of  his  sister  Rachel, 
or  at  the  elementary  schools  maintained  by  his 
congregation.    Wednesday    evening    was    devoted 


^  The  language  of  modem  theological  debate  happily  exhibits 
less  acrimony  than  was  then  deemed  legitimate^ 
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to  attendance  in  the  *  condemned  pew'  at  Christ 
Church,  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  wedc's 
discourse.  The  lectures  were  printed  as  fast  as 
possible,  sometimes  with  extensive  notes,  the  pro- 
duct of  much  learning.  ^  More  than  a  three  months^ 
turmoil  of  spirit  has  been  forced  upon  us,'  wrote 
Mrs.  Martineau  ruefully  on  her  husband's  birthday, 
April  21.  He  was  just  recovering  from  a  serious 
attack :  *  Oh,  how  ill  he  was  this  day  week,  yet 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  went  on,  hoping  to 
patch  himself  up  for  his  Tuesday  evening's  contro- 
versial lecture.  But  it  would  not  do ;  that  lecture 
had  to  be  put  off.'^  His  vigour,  however,  returned ; 
and  no  one  would  surmise  that  the  concluding  lectures 
were  written  under  the  shadow  of  sickness. 

Full  of  brilliant  exposition,  incisive  criticism, 
and  noble  eloquence,'  these  lectures  are  interesting 
rather  as  marking  the  movements  of  the  author's 
mind  than  as  permanent  discussions  of  themes 
now  vital.  They  are  directed  against  conceptions 
of  the  Bible  that  have  passed  away, — ^Evangelical 
presentations  of  the  Atonement  that  no  longer  sway 
men's  minds,  Tractarian  pleadings  that  have  assumed 
other  shapes.  The  most  novel  in  its  treatment  was 
the  discoiurse  entitled  *The  Scheme  of  Vicarious 
Redemption  Inconsistent  with  itself,'  which  allowed 

^  The  attendance  at  Paradise  St.  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  shock. 

*  The  EeleUic  Review,  Dec.,  1840,  p.  667.  dwelt  on  '  the  power 
and  refinement  of  his  understanding,  the  beauty  and  briuiancy 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  chasteness  and  force  of  his  stvle.* 
The  Coneregaiiimal  Magasine,  liarch,  1841,  called  him  '^the 
Eiiglxsh  Cnanning/  and  noted '  his  singular  freedom  from  sectarian 
bias,  his  courageous  pursuit  of  truth.'  ^ 
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the  preacher  full  play  for  his  unrivalled  power  of 
detecting  the  weak  places  in  an  opponent's  s)rstem, 
as  well  as  for  his  passionate  protest  against  a  doctrine 
profaning,  as  he  understood  it,  the  great  moral 
qualities  which  render  God  himself  most  venerable. 
Fresh  in  the  field  of  Unitarian  theology  was  his 
e3q)osition  of  the  significance  given  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  the 
scope  of  his  work  for  all  mankind.  Had  a  Messianic 
reign  been  set  up  in  his  lifetime,  he  argued,  the 
Gentiles  must  have  been  excluded : — 

The  Messiah  must  cease  to  be  Jewish,  before  he  could  become 
universal ;  and  this  implied  his  death,  by  which  alone  the  per- 
sonal relations,  which  made  him  the  property  of  a  nation,  conld 
be  annihilated.  To  this  he  submitted  :  he  disrobed  himself  d 
his  corporeality,  he  became  an  immortal  spirit ;  thereby  instanUy 
burst  his  religion  open  to  the  dimensiomt  of  the  world ;  and  as 
he  ascended  to  the  skies,  sent  it  forth  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
blessing  over  the  field  of  the  worid,  long  ploughed  with  cares, 
and  moist  with  griefe,  and  softened  now  to  nounsh  in  its  bosom 
the  tree  of  Life. 

More  significant  for  the  future  was  the  obvious 
fact  that  since  the  Rationale  a  great  movement  of 
thought  has  taken  place.  The  old  conception  of 
Revelation  as  a  communication  of  truth,  certified 
by  miracles,  is  practically  abandoned.  In  its  place 
appears  a  new  principle,  approached  before,  now 
definitely  realised ;— that  Revelation  is  effected 
through  character,  that  its  appeal  is  to  the  con- 
science and  affections,  and  its  real  seat  is  a  soul. 
Accordingly  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  *  internal 
or  self-evidence  of  Christianity ' ;  stress  is  laid  on 
the  spiritual  attraction  of  Christ ;  his  power  is 
not  in  his  precepts,  but  in  his  person  ;  it  is  even  said 
that  ^  apart  from  him,  his  teachings  do  but  take 
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their  place  with  the  sublimest  efforts  of  speculation, 
to  be  admired  and  forgotten  with  the  colloquies 
of  Socrates,  and  the  meditations  of  Plato/  The 
reason  is  that  James  Martineau  has  at  last  broken 
definitely  with  his  old  master,  Priestley.  The 
religion  of  causation,  the  religion  of  the  understand- 
ing, satisfies  him  no  more.  The  universe,  indeed, 
is  still  the  measure  of  the  scale  of  Deity ;  but  Christ 
has  filled  it  with  his  own  spirit :  Mt  is  as  the  type 
of  God,  the  human  image  of  the  everlasting  Mind, 
that  Christ  becomes  an  object  of  our  Faith.*  He 
sets  aside  Priestley's  argument,  therefore,  from  the 
miraculous  acts  to  the  doctrinal  inspiration  of  Chris- 
tianity. Miracles  are  indeed  stiU  facts,  but  their 
significance  is  not  to  guarantee  a  truth,  but  to  call 
attention  to  a  person.  The  result  will  be  inevitable  ; 
you  may  be  a  Christian  without  them.^ 

Most  marked  of  all  was  the  elaborate  argument 
of  the  lecture  on  *  The  Christian  View  of  Moral  Evil  * 
against  the  conception  of  Philosophical  Necessity, 
in  which  he  formally  abandoned  the  doctrine  which 
had  been  slowly  undermined  in  the  preceding  years. 
At  the  outset  he  strikes  a  fresh  note  :  ^  The  primi- 
tive conception  of  God  is  acquired,  I  beUeve,  without 
reasoning,  and  emerges  from  the  affections;  it  is 
a  transcript  of  our  own  emotions, — ^an  investiture 
of  them  with  external  personality  and  infinite 
magnitude.'  Reasoning  about  causation  produces 
a  secondary  idea  out  of  the  intellect.  The  result  is 
a  collision  between  the  intellectual  idea  of  ^God 

^  He  waa  not  yet  prepared  for  this  inference,  though  he  soon 
reached  it ;  see  the  letter  to  Mr.  Macdonaldj  behw,  <^p.  VII. 
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the  Creator/  and  the  moral  notion  of  ^  God  the  Holy 
watch  of  virtue.'  To  resolve  this  conflict  is  the 
object  of  the  lecture  :  and  the  solution  is  found  in  a 
declaration  of  ethical  individualism  as  uncompromis- 
ing as  was  ever  penned : — 

Let  each  consider  his  own  life  as  an  indivisible  onit  of  respoosi- 
iMlity,  no  less  complete,  no  less  free,  no  less  invested  with  solemn 
and  8(^tary  power,  than  if  he  dwelt,  and  alwa3rs  had  dwelt, 
in  the  universe  alone  with  God.  There  is  confided  to  him,  the 
•ole  rule  of  a  vast  and  immortal  world  within  ;  whose  order  can 
be  preserved  or  violated,  whose  peace  secured  <x  sacrificed,  by 
no  foreign  influence.  We  cannot,  by  ancestral  or  historical 
rdations,  renounce  our  own  free-will,  <x  escape  one  iota  of  its 
awful  trusts.  No  faith  which  iaiia  to  keep  this  truth  distinct 
and  prominent,  no  faith  which  shuffles  with  the  sinner's  moral 
identity,  contains  the  requisites  of  a  '  doctrine  according  to 
godliness.' 

God  has  thus  ceased  to  be  for  him,  with  Priestley, 

*  the  Only  Caus^/  the  '  ultimate  happiness  Maker, 
by  no  means  fastidious  in  his  application  of  means, 
but  secure  of  producing  the  end ' ;  he  has  discovered 
that    under   the    Necessarian    representation    God 

*  no  longer  remains  a  really  holy  object  of  thought  * ; 
he  has  learned  of  Plato  to  call  him  not  only  ^  the 
supremely  good,'  but  also  *  the  supremely  fair.' 
There  is  alike  an  ethical  and  an  esthetic  revolt 
against  the  implied  doctrine  that  man's  mutual 
injuries  and  crimes  are  the  chosen  method  of  the 
Divine  government.  The  spectacle  of  such  desola- 
tion affronts  him  ;  the  Right  and  the  Beautiful  are 
both  violated ;  and  the  force  of  protest  carries  him 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  opposition  to  his  early  trust.^ 

^  On  June  4  a  meeting;  of  the  congregations  of  the  three  Lec- 
turers was  held  in  Paradise  Street  Chapd,  when  warm  resolutioas 
Of  gratitude  were  passed  to  all  three  disputants.  To  Mr.  Swinton 
Boult  (who  had  forwarded  them),  Mr.  Martineau  wrote. — *  To 
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This  was  at  once  noted  by  Dr.  Channing,  when 
the  printed  lecture  reached  Boston.  ^Nothing/ 
he  wrote  (Nov.  29, 1839),  *  for  a  long  time  has  given 
me  so  much  pleasure.  I  have  felt  that  that  doctrine, 
with  its  natural  connections,  was  a  millstone  round 
the  neck  of  Unitarianism  in  England.'^  To  this 
letter  James  Martineau  next  summer  sent  the  follow- 
ing reply.* 

[Between  July  18  and  September  7, 1840.] 

I  have  l(»ig  reproached  myself  for  having  never 
expressed  to  you  tiie  delight  and  gratitude  which  you 
a^K^ened  in  me  by  your  fnendly  criticism  on  my  lecture 
on  *  Moral  Evil.'  I  have  been  constantly  expecting, 
however,  the  opportunity  of  sending  to  my  American 

be  so  sostamed,  not  merely  by  the  assonmces  of  penonal  regard, 
but  by  the  sufErages  of  loand  and  well-inlormea  jnd^ents, — 
judgments  incapable  of  approving  of  anything  wrong  m  feelings 
and  unsnpportea  by  reason  and  Christianity,  may  well  compensate 
us  for  the  railinn  of  an  intolerant  but  triumphant  theology,  and 
the  anxieties  of  a  highly  responsible  yet  unpopular  position.' 
On  January  14,  1840,  a  joint  letter  in  Mr.  Martineau's  hand- 
writmg  conveys  his  own  thanks  and  those  of  "Mr.  Thorn  to  the 
three  ooogregatioos  for  'munificent  ackno^Rdedgment  of  their 
labours '  (a  presentation-inscription  to  Mr.  Biartineau  recorded 
a  gilt  of  j£i50).  The  following  words  indicate  his  attitude : — 
'  In  these  times  of  mingled  ftmatidsm  and  fear,  it  is  animating  to 
find,  and  an  honour  to  sustain,  a  Church  not  refusing  to  go  forward 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Progressive  Christianity,  and  havmg  such  entire 
trust  in  the  God  who  was  manifested  in  Christ,  as  to  be  first 
to  yield  to  the  sincere  persuasions  of  reason  and  conscience, 
and  the  lasi  to  cower  beneath  the  alarms  of  superstition  or  the 
menaces  of  intolerance.' 

^M$moir,  voL  iL  p.  444.  In  England  the  lectures  were  isnored 
by  the  chief  Unitarian  periodical,  the  Christian  Rsfarmsr,  alter  an 
announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  controversy.  The  year 
before,  Mr.  Martineau's  speech  at  the  Aggregate  Meeting  01  the 
denomination  had  given  great  offence,  (see  dekm»  chap.  VII.). 
The  CkrisOan  Tsachsr  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Hbr.  Thom,  and 
his  editorship  precluded  any  review. 

*  Transcribed  without  date  or  i^ace  in  Mrs.  Martineau's  diary. 
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a  few  copies  of  the  aocompanyiiig  paUication  i; 
and  my  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  you  having  once 
been  deposited  by  my  imagination  in  that  pared,  has 
suffered  postponement  with  every  new  delay  from 
printers  and  binders.  Nothing,  except  the  natural 
peace  of  truth-loving  and  truth-speaking,  could  have 
given  me  a  higher  satisfaction  than  your  S3rmpathy  and 
approbation;  which  were  the  more  welcome  because 
the  views  which  I  hold  on  the  subject  of  moral  evil 
meet  with  no  response  from  my  brethren  in  this  country, 
and  are  considered  as  a  sort  of  eccentric  departure  from 
the  recognised  Unitarian  authority  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. The  truth  is  that,  notwithstanding  repeated 
denials  in  our  journals  and  in  English  editions  of  your 
works,  your  celebrated  estimate  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
influence  on  the  development  of  Unitarian  Christianity 
in  this  country,  is  essentially  correct ;  if  less  correct  now 
than  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication,  this  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  profound  impression  which  your  writings 
have  produced  for  many  years.  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  have  no  habitual  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  or  Mr.  Bebham,  as  to  those  of  acknowledged 
leaders:  we  have  many  examples  in  our  sectarian 
literature  of  departure  from  them  in  detail*  and  perhaps 
a  very  few  of  dissent  from  their  fundamental  speculative 
principles.  Nevertheless,  their  influence  has  practically 
determined  the  whole  form  of  our  theology,  and  what 
is  more  to  be  lamented,  the  general  spirit  of  our  religion. 
No  one  can  well  owe  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  than 
I  do  to  the  writings  of  Priestley,  to  which  I  attribute, 
not  only  my  first  call  to  the  pursuit  of  religious  philo- 
sophy, but  the  first  personal  struggles  after  the  religious 
life.  For  many  years  I  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  his 
school,  and  I  ^ould  think  myself  a  castaway  if  I  ever 
ceased  to  admire  his  extraordinary  powers,  and  venerate 
his  faithful  use  of  them.    Yet  do  I  feel  persuaded  that 

^  Hymns  for  tk$  Ckriskan  Church  and  Home,  see  chap.  VIII. 
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his  metaphysical  system  is  incapable  of  continued  miion 
any  true  and  deeply  operative  sentiments  of 
;ion ;  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  characteristic 
ideas  of  Christianity;  and  will  spontaneously  vanish 
whenever  our  churches  become  really  woxshipping 
assemblies,  mstead  of  simply  moral,  polemical,  or 
dissenting  societies. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  great  changes  are 
sflently  going  on  in  our  religious  body — as  in  all  others—^ 
in  this  country ;  changes  which  are  very  likdy,  I  think, 
to  bring  it  to  dissolution,  not,  however,  without  first 
scattering  the  seeds  of  some  nobler  growth.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  those  changes  is  this  ;  that  there 
is  a  simultaneous  increase,  in  tte  very  same  class  of 
minds,  of  theological  doubt  and  of  devotional  affection ; 
there  is  far  less  belief,  yet  far  more  faith,  than  there  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Alarm  at  one  half  of  this  pheno- 
menon, and  insensibility  to  the  other,  have  led  appar- 
ently, among  the  professors  of  the  old  Orthodox 
Unitarianism,  to  a  somewhat  more  dogmatic  temper, 
and  a  less  fresh  and  more  traditional  administration 
of  Christianity.  Whilst  this  consoUdates  the  forces 
peculiarly  their  own,  it  fails  to  meet  the  various  wants 
and  earnest  difficulties  of  those  whose  minds  become 
involved  in  the  movement;  of  these,  again,  there 
appear  to  me  to  be  two  perfectly  distinct  da^es.  There 
is  a  set  of  mere  antisupematturalists  chiefly  proceeding 
from  the  phrenological  school,  or  from  the  numerous 
ranks  of  thinkers  indirectly  created  by  it.  To  these, 
the  discovery  of  an  organ  of  wonder  in  the  brain  explains 
the  origin  of  all  accounts  of  miracles,  whilst  the  organ  of 
veneraium  makes  it  quite  proper  to  be  devout.  Their 
faith  is,  accordingly,  rather  in  the  religiousness  of  man, 
than  in  the  reahty  of  God,  respecting  whom  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  much  concerned 
themselves,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cerebral  provision  of 
the  thought  of  him ;  but  something  must  be  done,  or  at 
least  said,  in  order  to  satisfy  this.    I  need  not  say  that 
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in  such  a  style  of  thought,  there  can  be  no  real  earnest- 
ness, but  only  those  spurious  imitations  of  living  religion 
which,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  be  all  that  a  materialistic 
philosophy  can  produce.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is 
great  personal  amiableness,  considerable,  though  un- 
disciplmed,  intellectua]  activity,  and  much  social  and 
popular  exertion  particularly  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  An 
'  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Christianity,'  by  Mr. 
Hennell  (of  Mr.  Aspland's  congregation,  Hackney),  may 
be  considered  as  representing,  very  favourably^  the 
character  of  this  school  ^;  and  although  Mr.  Fox  is  a 
man  of  too  much  force  of  mind  to  belong  exclusively 
to  them,  his  influence  more  nearly  coincides  with  theirs 
than  with  any  other.  I  beUeve  that  they  are  very 
numerous  among  us,  and  likely  to  increase. 

The  class  just  noticed  appear  to  me  to  have  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  recent  investigations  which, 
in  Germany  especially,  have  thrown  doubts  upon  the 
strict  authenticity  of  the  Gospels;  and  in  ariet  to 
jusHfy  a  previous  disinclination  to  believe  in  miracles, 
to  have  seized  upon  results  of  whose  soundness  they 
have  hardly  the  learning  to  judge.  We  have,  however, 
another  class,  who,  having  really  followed  the  re- 
searches in  question,  have  very  reluctantly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Lardner's  and  Paley's  theory  of  authen- 
ticity is  not  sohd  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
Christianity;  that  there  is  too  much  obscurity  about 
the  kind  of  testimony  which  we  have  in  the  tustorical 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  stake  everjrthing  upon 
its  certainty  and  exactitude ;  that  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  miracles  by  appeal  to  evidence  which,  judged  by 
mere  external  rules,  is  to  a  large  extent  anonsrmous,  and 

^  Writing  on  '  the  Creed  of  Christendom '  (bv  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg) 
in  185 1.  Mr.  Martineau  votikt  of  this  book  as  foUows  :  '  its  influ- 
ence, considerable  in  itseu.  and  increased  by  the  sweet  and  tmthful 
character  of  the  author,  is  stiU  traceable  in  the  pages  of  ICr. 
Greg.'     Studies  of  Christianity,  p.  369. 
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tben  from  the  miracles  to  prove  the  doctrinal  infallibility 
of  Christ,  is  a  process  full  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
Yet  these  enquirers  feel  the  impossibility  of  disentangling 
the  miraculous  from  the  natural  parts  of  the  evangeUc 
narratives,  and  strongly  object  to  the  rude  mechanical 
divulsion  of  these  from  each  other  by  the  anti*super- 
naturalists;  nor  have  they  apparency  the  slightest 
repugnance  of  feeling,  rather  the  contrary,  to  the 
reception  of  miracles.  Simidtaneously  with  this  dimin- 
ished reliance  upon  the  merely  external  evidence,  has 
arisen  a  prof ounder  sense  of  the  intrinsically  divine 
character  of  Christianity ;  a  more  penetrating  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  mind  of  Christ ;  a  more  trustful  faith  in  him 
for  his  own  sake,  and  because  he  carries  his  own  witness 
into  the  inmost  reason  and  conscience.  This,  you  will 
perhaps  say,  is  something  like  the '  intuitive  perception ' 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,'  which  Prof.  Norton  treats 
with  so  much  scorn.  No  doubt  there  is  some  resem- 
blance in  the  spirit  of  the  t^'o  sentiments.  But,  judging 
from  what  I  have  read  of  the  Boston  controversy,  I  must 
say  that  the  class  of  which  I  speak,  differs  widdy  from 
the  corresponding  one  in  Boston ;  making  no  pretensions 
to  any  new  system  of  philosophy;  being  conscious 
perhaps  of  a  somewhat  unstable  and  transitional  state 
of  mind,  and  acknowledging  that  time  will  be  required 
before  they  can  see  their  way  clearly.  Meanwhile,  they 
dwell  principally  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  elements  of 
Christianity,  permitting  the  miracles  to  follow  rather 
than  lead  these.  Receiving  the  miracles  themselves, 
they  refuse  to  make  the  reception  of  them  the  test  of  a 
man's  Christianity,  maintaining  that  as  these  events 
are  in  any  view  but  instruments  for  producing  a  faith 
in  our  Lord's  divine  authority,  this  faith,  however 
procured,  must  make  the  Christian,  and  entitle  to  the 
name,  though  it  flow  from  other  considerations  than  the 
belief  in  nurades.  This  class  is  also  on  the  increase 
among  us.  With  an  undoubted  danger  of  mysticism 
(which,  however,  the  practical  turn  of  the  English  mind 
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will  probably  check),  there  appears  to  me  more  deep  and 
earnest  religion  among  them  than  has  hitherto  charac- 
terised English  Unitarianism.  From  want  of  any  strong 
attachment  to  a  dogmatic  system,  they  are  deficient  in 
anything  like  sectarian  zeal ;  and  from  a  somewhat 
over-refined  and  scrupulous  order  of  S3rmpathies,  they 
are  apt  to  shrink  too  much  from  social  and  public 
activity.  The  ChrisHan  Teacher,  edited  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Thom,  may  be  considered  as  to  a  great  extent  the 
organ  of  this  sdiool,  and  Mr.  J.J.  Tayler,  of  Manchester, 
as  its  most  accomplished  representative. 

III. 

The  movement  of  his  thought  during  this  period 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  letters  which  answer 
objections  or  meet  difficulties  suggested  by  more 
formal  utterance. 

To  Mary  Carpenter,  Bristol.^ 

Perhaps  if  we  were  to  compare  notes  very  closely,  we 
should  not  so  much  differ  about  the  miracle  question. 
It  strikes  me  that  you  are  hardly  aware  how  much  of 
your  language  on  this  matter  is  purely  figurative.  Thus, 
a  miracle  loakes  a  distinction  between  the  performer 
and  other  men,  by  establishing  that  he  is  from  God :  but 
then,  are  other  men  not  from  God ;  or  less  from  God  ? 
In  point  of  origin,  all  things,  all  persons,  aU  offices,  ^ 
ideas,  are  equal  and  inunediate  derivatives  from  the 
Supreme  will,  without  slur  in  their  design,  or  foreign 
admixture  in  their  production.  Whatever  sanctity  is 
imparted  by  their  Source  and  Causaiion,  belongs  alike 
to  aU ;  unless  you  admit  some  Satanic,  or  material,  or 

^  The  letter,  with  uniisnal  carelessness,  bears  neither  date  nor 
address,  but  is  endorsed  by  the  receiver,  '  Feb.,  1841.'  The 
first  part  dealt  with  a  scheme  of  a  Congregational  Visiting  Society, 
carried  oat  at  Bristol,  and  is  quoted  d^ow,  chap.  VIII. 
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Other  extraneous  causes  lying  outside  the  limits  of 
Providence  from  which  objects  mirecognised  by  God 
might  be  sent  into  existence.  The  distinction  then  of 
beings  as  to  divinify  of  origin  is  surely  verbal  only,  having 
noting  corresponding  to  it  in  reality.  Yet  it  is  evidently 
only  this  sort  of  divinity  that  a  supernatural  event  can 
establish,  the  very  argument  consisting  in  an  inference 
from  the  act  to  the  otify  Source  that  could  produce  it. 
The  trae  diviniiy  of  any  thing  seems  to  me  to  be,  not  in 
its  origin  (wherein  aU  things  are  equal)  but  in  its  intrinsic 
character  and  influence ;  in  its  internal  beauty,  truth, 
sanctity  (wherein  things  are  separated  by  differences 
quite  infinite) :  of  this  no  external  assurance  can  even 
be  imagined ; — every  fancied  proof  of  the  sort  referring 
you  back  to  the  idea  of  mere  origin  from  Grod.  This 
kind  of  divine  element  in  a  person  or  a  sentiment  can 
only,  I  think,  be  '  spiritually  discerned,'  and  was  never 
otherwise  made  known  to  any  one's  sou/,  however 
familiarized  to  his  lips  and  forms  of  thought.  After  this 
reception  of  Christ  for  his  own  sake,  his  miracles  may 
be  believed  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  mind 
in  which  this  order  was  inverted.  After  the  havoc  which 
modem  investigation  has  made  with  the  old  doctrine 
(which  I  think  no  judicious  person  can  longer  maintain 
with  any  confidence)  of  the  genuineness  (i.^.,  personal 
authorship  by  apostles  or  apostolic  men)  of  the  Gospels, 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
Christianity  on  purely  historical  and  testimonial  grounds  ; 
and  that  the  internal  evidence  to  which  I  refer  must,  to 
say  the  least,  take  the  primary  place.  However,  Christ 
himself  has  given  the  choice  : — *  //  ye  beheve  on  me^ 
believe  the  works ' ;  some  of  us  take  the  first  half  of  the 
alternative,  others,  the  second,  as  the  essence  of  our 
faith. 

And  now  what  is  to  become  of  your  definition  of 
poetry,  at  this  forlorn  end  of  my  note  ?  Alas  for 
definitions  !  If  you  turn  to  Dr.  Reid's  Essays  you  will 
find  that  almost  the  words  in  which  you  define  poetry 
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constitute  his  definition  of — the  five  Senses !  In  truth 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  poetry  caiMio^  6tf  ife/!n^ :  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  anything  that  can  has  nothing  sacred  in 
it,  but  belongs  to  the  mere  finite  and  scientific  portion 
of  our  nature.  So  let  us  put  down  poetry  with  Religion, 
Goodnesd,  Love ;  which,  transcending,  and  having 
authority  over  our  understanding,  refuse  to  be  surveyed 
and  enclosed  by  it.  We  are  aU  well  and  send  love  to 
your  family  circle. 

Ever,  my  dear  Mary, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

James  Martineau. 

To  the  Rbv«  George  Crabbe. 

Liverpool,  October  25th,  1845. 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir, — 

I  have  been  inexcusably  long  in  answering  your 
gratifjdng  and  interesting  letter.  To  the  fault  of  delay 
I  will  not  add  the  offence  of  self-justification  or  fruitless 
apology  :  but,  in  reliance  on  your  forbearing  disposition, 
proceed  at  once  to  the  main  subject  of  interest  between 
us. 

In  your  general  position  that  mere  textual  controversy 
can  never  settle  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Unitarians 
and  their  Orthodox  opponents,  I  entirely  concur.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  preliminary  question  to  be  set  at  rest 
as  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  authority  to  be  conceded 
to  the  Scriptures:  and  a  controversy  between  two 
parties  secretly  at  variance  on  this  preliminary  is  an 
aimless  battle  of  the  blind.  That  the  Unitarians  in 
general  do  differ  from  other  churches  on  this  point; 
that  they  see  a  much  larger  human  element  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  that  they  are  more  prepared  to  acknowledge 
the  manifest  discrepancies  in  the  historical  portions  and 
inconclusive  reasonings  in  the  doctrinal ;  that,  practi- 
cally, their  submission  to  Scripture  is  conditional  on  its 
teadiing  no  nonsense,  I  am  fuUy  persuaded.    And  believ* 
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ing  this  to  be  their  state  of  mind — often  ill-defined  to 
themselves — ^I  cannot  but  disapprove  as  insincere  their 
professions  of  agreement  with  the  orthodox  on  every- 
thing except  Interpretation;  their  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  under  the  misleading  name  of  '  The  Word  of 
God ' ;  their  affected  horror  at  every  one  who  plainly 
speaks  about  the  Bible  the  truths  which  they  themselves 
if  they  would  dare  to  confess  it,  privately  hold ;  and  the 
various  other  artifices  of  theological  convention,  by 
which  they  delude  themselves,  and  hang  out  false  colours 
to  the  world.  To  this  mond  untruthfulness,  and  the 
unreality  it  gives  to  their  position,  much  more  than  to 
their  errors  and  unsoundness  as  interpreters,  do  I 
attribute  the  small  amount  of  their  success  as  a  religious 
sect.  I  believe  indeed,  with  you,  that  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  John  and  Paid  are 
altogether  untenable ;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  people 
gather  their  theological  faith,  Mdthout  discrimination, 
from  the  Epistles  and  4th  Gospel,  our  doctrines  cannot 
prevail.  But  then,  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  other  half 
of  your  proposition ;  I  cannot  admit  that,  because  the 
Unitarians,  as  interpreters,  are  wrong,  the  EvangeUcals 
are  right.  If  the  Apostle  Paul  could  come  and  hear  one 
of  Hugh  McNeile's  Sermons,  I  am  persuaded  he  would 
be  aghast  with  indignation,  and  protest  vehemently 
against  the  wretched  perversion  of  his  letters  to  the  early 
churches.  So  long  as  both  parties  take  for  granted  that 
Paul,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  destinies  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  successive  ages,  wrote  on  the  theory 
of  human  nature  in  its  moral  relations  to  God,  and  laid 
down  universal  truths  as  the  scheme  of  the  Divine 
Government  from  the  Creation  to  the  Judgment,  so  long 
both  parties  must  go  astray.  No  just  view  can,  in  my 
opinion,  be  reach^,  till  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Apostle  wrote  everything,  judged  everything,  from  an 
erroneous  assumption  as  to  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  a  slight  matter,  which  can  be  put 
aside  as  an  incidental  imperfection  in  his  opinions.  From 
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its  very  nature,  so  grand,  so  transporting,  it  necessarily 
absorbed  ever)rthing  into  it ;  tinged  all  his  theory  of  the 
Past,  and  his  visions  of  the  Future;  determined  his 
estimate  of  Christ's  mission ;  and  gave  a  peculiarity  of 
the  highest  importance  to  his  sentiments  in  reference  to 
the  rdative  position  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Pagan 
world.  From  their  entirely  missing  his  point  of  view, 
the  Evangelicals  appear  to  me  to  be  no  less  completely 
wrong  than  the  Unitarians  in  their  interpretation  of 
Paul.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  publications  connected 
¥rith  the  Liverpool  Controversy  in  1839  have  attracted 
your  attention  at  all :  but  if  they  have,  you  will  recognise 
in  my  present  statements  the  opinions  more  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  5th  and  6th  Lectures  of  the  Series.  Though 
questions  of  interpretation  shrink  to  a  very  diminished 
importance,  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  stake  our  faith  upon 
them,  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
really  meant  is  more  than  a  matter  of  curiosity.  It  is  a 
vast  reUef  to  men  accustomed  to  a  Calvinistic  reading  of 
the  Epistles  to  discover  in  them,  without  the  sUghtest 
straining,  a  very  different  system  of  ideas,  and  the  6th 
Lecture  to  which  I  refer  has,  I  know,  among  Joseph 
Barker's  people,  been  the  means  of  bringing  hundreds 
over  from  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy. 

Still,  no  satisfactory  way  can  be  made  towards  the 
pure  truth  and  the  free  heart,  till  the  prevalent  Bibliola- 
try  is  overthrown.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  never 
shrunk  and  hope  I  never  shall  shrink  from  taking  my 
Uttle  part  in  the  iconoclastic  work.  At  the  same  time, 
I  so  heartily  reverence  all  sincere  and  earnest  religion, 
that  the  simply  destructive  procedure  of  controversy 
is  only  half-welcome  to  me  and  performed  with  some 
reluctance.  I  am  always  ready  for  it  in  self-defence ; 
but  dislike  it  as  a  measure  of  aggression.  To  draw  forth 
the  permanent  elements  of  Clur^tianity  from  the  Saip- 
tures ;  to  impart  to  man  such  a  consciousness  of  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  their  nature  that  all  doubt  of  their 
sufficiency  shall  become  impossible ;  to  make  no  disguise 
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about  the  temporary  and  questionable  diaracter  of  all 
the  rest — to  attack  any  inordinate  claims  set  up  for  it, 
when  requisite — ^but  for  the  most  part  to  let  these  claims 
die  out  by  forming  men's  spiritual  and  moral  taste  on 
better  models  and  by  the  constant  presence  of  higher 
ideas ; — ^this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  course  for 
those  who  love  Christianity  for  what  it  ts,  more  than  they 
dislike  its  counterfeits  for  what  they  are  not.    Bigots  of 
aU  classes  will  refuse  a  hearing  to  those  who — ^with  or 
without    a    name — ^boldly    challenge    their    favourite 
opinions ;  and  aU  other  men — such  at  least  is  my  cheer- 
ing faith — are  more  readily  drawn  to  noble  and  true 
ideas,  than  driven  from  mean  and  false  ones.    What 
comparisons,  for  instance,  can  there  be  between  the 
amazing  influence  of  Channing  on  the  sentiments  of  his 
age,  and  the  most  briUiant  success  that  could  attend  on 
any  writings  that  stopped  with  the  disproof  of  prevalent 
theological  errors  and  superstitions  ?    I  think,  however, 
you  will  admit  that  I  am  not  chargeable  with  reserve  on 
the  question  of  Inspiration ;  and  that  espedaUy  in  the 
2nd  Lecture  of  the  Liverpool  Controversy  (*  The  Bible, 
what  is  it,  and  what  it  is  not '),  the  very  sentiments 
to  which  you  attach  importance  are  plainly  advanced. 
At  all  events,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
you  for  your  valuable  suggestions.    Possibly,  if  I  were 
a  man  of  leisure,  I  should  put  them  at  once  into  practice. 
But  my  course  of  labour — as  Minister  of  a  large  Congie- 
gation — as  Professor  in  a  pubUc  College — as  an  Editor 
of  the  Prospective  Reveiw,^ — and,  not  least,  as  father  of  a 
large  family  whom  I  educate  at  home — ^is  very  much 
marked  out  for  me  ;  and  I  must  hope,  by  faithfidness  in 
these  several  callings,  to  do  incidentally  some  small 
portion  of  the  good  work  which  your  kind  opinion  would 
assign  to  me  by  a  directer  process. 

^  For  an  acoount  of  Mr.  Martineau's  lectureship  in  Manchester 
New  College,  and  his  editorial  labours  on  the  Prosp$eHo$i  see 
chap.  IX. 
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IV. 

To  a  brother  minister  enquiring  how  far  one  in 
doubt  ought  to  satisfy  himself  to  remain  in  the 
ministry. 

Liverpool,  October  ist,  1842. 

You  do  not  err  in  supposing  that  I  should  fed  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  case  which  you  have  submitted 
for  my  opinion.  The  increasing  frequency  of  its  occur* 
rence  renders  a  right  decision  upcHi  it  very  important, 
not  only  to  individual  peace  of  mind,  but  to  the  future 
destiny  of  oiu*  Churches.  Truly  shall  I  rejoice  if  I  can 
render  the  slightest  comfort  or  guidance  to  a  conscience 
which,  it  appears,  some  expressions  of  mine  have  tended 
to  disturb.  The  process  through  which  my  own  mind  has 
passed,  enables  me  at  least  to  S3rmpathise  deeply  in  your 
perplexities.  Whether  this  is  a  qualification  or  a  dis- 
qualification for  judging  rightly  respecting  it,  I  know  not. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  adhere  to  every 
word  of  the  sentence  whidi  you  quote  as  condemning 
you.  This  I  take  to  be  the  centre  of  aU  moral  certainty, 
that  there  can  be  no  co-existence  of  religion,  mudi 
less  of  religious  operation  upon  others,  with  anything 
like  insincerity  and  pretence.  We  must  get  oiu*  foot  off 
all  hollow  ground  of  that  sort  on  to  some  firm  real  faith, 
before  we  can  properly  live  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  teach- 
ing others  how  to  Uve  :  so  that  no  situation  can  be  a  part 
of  duty  which  is  hdd  on  condition  of  leaving  false 
impressions  upon  others,  or  suppressing  cherished 
convictions  of  our  own.  This  general  rule  appears  to  me 
plain  and  beyond  controversy. 

The  application  of  it,  however,  to  particular  cases 
not  happening  to  one's  own  consdence,  is  far  from  easy. 
It  by  no  means  appears  to  me  to  require  that  we  should 
lay  bare  in  the  pulpit  all  our  processes  of  theological 
research,  and  the  doubts  in  which  the  historical  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures  may  involve  us.  Even  if  the  pulpit 
were  a  place  for  theological  instruction  instead  of  for 
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rdigious  impression,  we  ought  surely  to  wait,  out  of 
pure  reverence  for  truth  itself,  till  we  had  some  dear  and 
worthy  results  to  communicate,  and  consider  a  mere 
bewilderment  in  our  own  thoughts  as  a  call  not  for  speech, 
but  for  silence,  on  the  topics  that  perplex  us.  But  I 
would  go  further,  and  say  that  even  the  actual  results 
of  enquiry,  when  they  are  of  a  n^;ative  and  destructive 
character,  ought  not  to  be  presented  in  our  public 
services.  That  which  we  disbeUeve  is  thereby  with- 
drawn from  further  religious  capabihties  for  us ;  and  we 
can  no  longer  make  it  the  motto  for  any  Uving  devotion, 
but  only  the  text  for  mere  dead  disquisition.  It  lies 
outside  our  worship,  and  has  no  honest  business  there  any 
more.  I  do  not  therefore  call  this  silence  '  concealment 
of  anything  on  which  we  doubt.'  When  we  meet  to 
pray,  and  find  some  sanctity  for  our  life,  no  one  has  any 
right  to  expect  a  treatise  on  what  we  don'i  think  true  ; 
and  we  profane  our  duty,  if,  instead  of  scattering  the 
seed  of  Ufe,  we  go  about  proving  that  a  husk  is  a  husk. 
When  occasion  arises,  either  in  private  society  or  in  direct 
theological  teaching,  or  in  controversial  publication, 
for  bringing  our  views  before  minds  sufficiently  near 
our  own  to  apprehend  them,  and  indeed  to  make  the 
commtmication  natural,  then  all  reservation  and  disguise 
are  surely  criminal  and  false. 

All  this,  however,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
when  scepticism  has  done  its  worst,  the  preacher  feels 
that  he  has  still  a  divine  gospel  to  preadi.  And  here 
lies  the  real  difficulty  of  answering  your  question : 
'  When  a  man  falls  into  doubt  about  the  miracles,  is  he 
fit  to  be  a  Christian  minister  ? '  That  depends,  I  should 
reply,  on  what  is  left  behind  Math  him,  when  the  miracles 
are  gone.  If  he  feels  that  the  main  ground  of  his 
religion  is  gone  too,  and  that  though  Mdthout  disbelief, 
he  is  in  unbeUef ,  so  that  worship  and  trust  and  devout 
hope  have  become  dubious  and  faint,  then  certainly  he 
cannot  indicate  to  others  the  cardinal  points  which  have 
vanished  from  himself,  and  he  is  disqualified  for  a 
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religious  guide  of  any  kind    If,  in  parting  with  the 
miracles,  he  does  not  part  with  the  great  spiritual 
truths  to  which  they  had  given  support,  but  has  a  faith 
as  firm  as  ever  in  the  characteristic  sentiments  of 
Christianity,  then  he  has  lapsed  into  no  unfitness  for 
a  ministry  truly  sacred ;  but  whether  precisely  for  the 
Christian  ministry  depends  perhaps  upon  a  yet  further 
distinction.    A  man  may  hold  opinions  concuneni  wiih 
the  Christian  faith  without  holding  them  on  the  Christian 
tenure.    He  may  see  no  force  in  any  of  the  method^  by 
which  the  Christian  sjrstem  would  evidence  them  to 
his  mind,  and  may  feel  himself  indebted  to  reasonings 
and  influences  foreign  to  the  Gospel  for  his  repose  upon 
them.    In  this  case  I  could  not  consider  him — ^he  could 
not  consider  himself — a  disciple.    He  holds  a  natural 
religion  accidentally  agreeing  in  its  results  with  Christi- 
anity.   But  it  is  quite  possible  to  feel  that  hist(uical 
doubts  about  the  miracles  leave  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ  untouched;  to  own  in  the  inmost  heart  that 
authority  still ;  to  hold  the  soul's  faith  direct  from  him  ; 
and  to  be  conscious  that  but  for  the  persuasion  which 
his  inspiration  exercises  over  us  we  could  not  reach  our 
present  belief  and  trust.    One  who  is  in  this  state  of 
mind  cannot  surely  be  denied  the  name  of  a  '  follower  of 
Christ.'    I  would  only  add  that  even  here  a  distinction 
must,  I  think,  be  drawn  between  mere  philosophical 
scholarship  and  true  religious  discipleship.    If  I  yield 
conviction  to  argument  adduced  by  Christ  himself,  if  he 
has  simply  indicated  the  steps  of  thought  by  which  I  may 
satisfy  myself  of  the  truths  wlidch  I  now  hold,  then  my 
assent  is  purely  scientific,  not  sacred,  and  the  relation 
between  the  master  and  follower  is  intellectual,  not 
religious.    To  constitute  this  further  and  higher  relation, 
the  truths  imparted  must  come  to  me  as  revelations, 
not  as  results  of  reasoning.    I  must,  in  some  sense,  take 
them  on  trust,  and  feel  that  they  descend  upon  me  from 
above,  instead  of  being  reached  by  slow  ascent  from  the 
previous  level  of  my  knowledge. 
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Of  all  these  states  of  mind  which  may  be  left  behind 
notwithstanding  aU  doubts  about  the  miracles,  the  lasi 
alone  appears  to  be  compatible  vdth  the  obligations  of 
a  Christian  minister.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  'tis 
that  which  you,  my  dear  sir,  desire  to  experience,  but 
hardly  know  how  to  reconcile  Mdth  your  uncertainties 
about  the  Gospel-history.  And  certainly  if  there  be  no 
way  of  reaching  a  faith  in  a  prophet's  inspiratian, 
except  by  external  evidence;  if  physical  miracles  are 
the  sole  credentials  of  his  authority ;  if  on  the  detection 
of  some  error  in  his  modes  of  thought,  we  lose  all  means 
of  assuring  ourselves  of  his  infallibility  in  anything; 
our  apprehensions  would  be  only  too  well  foundeO.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  dear  that  Jesus  largely  partook 
of  the  Messianic  notions  of  his  country,  and  applied 
them  to  himself — that  he  expected  to  return  in  person 
to  this  world  during  that-  generation  and  close  the 
S3^tem  of  human  things,  and  establish  in  its  place  a 
terrestrial  theocracy.  And  as  to  the  miracles,  though 
I  feel  no  difficulty  in  holding  to  them  still,  with  certain 
special  exceptions,  yet  not  one  of  those  which  rest  for 
their  evidence  merely  on  the  attestation  of  the  three 
first  Gospels  or  the  Book  of  Acts,  can  be  considered  secure 
enough  to  afford  a  foundation  for  anj^thing.  But  all 
this  moves  me  not  at  all ;  and  so  little  help  should  I 
derive  from  the  whole  system  of  external  proof,  were  it 
ever  so  sound,  in  discerning  the  inspirations  of  Christ, 
that  I  look  upon  the  miracle  controversy  as  of  very 
trivial  moment.  Did  my  space  allow  me  to  pause, 
I  should  stop  to  limit  this  statement  somewhat  as  regards 
the  Resurrection ;  but  at  present  this  restriction  must 
pass  unnoticed.  Yet  though  I  make  this  estimate  of 
the  Anti-supematuralist  controversy,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  conjunction  of  something  preternatural 
is  essential  to  devout  faith ;  and  that  witiiout  miracle 
there  is  no  religion.  To  reconcile  this  apparent  contra- 
diction will  not  be  difficult. 

In  order  to  do  so,  however,  I  must  endeavour  to 
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communicate  in  a  few  words  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  true  idea  of  a  Revelation.    For  my  own  part  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  is  only  <»ie  way  in  which  rdigkm 
can  enter  a  human  heart,  viz.,  by  the  agency  of  a  hi^ier 
soul  over  a  lower,  an  agency  natural,  indefinable,  irre* 
sistible.    The  moments  of  r^  consecration  to  all  of  us 
are  those  in  which  we  stand  before  some  being  ta  whom 
we  look  up  as  nobler  and  pur^  than  ourselves,  who 
serves  the  obligations  to  which  we  are  faithless,  and 
quietly  bears  suiSerings  from  which  we  shrink.    I  know 
not  how  to  express  my  sense  of  the  purifying  poita*  of 
this  kind  of  experience.    The  startling  way  in  ifrtiich  it 
reveals  us  to  ourselves,  and  places  us  in  reverential 
relation  to  a  holiness  higher  than  our  own,  the  manner 
in  which  the  influence  spreads  through  all  the  dimensions 
of  the  soul  at  once,  and  fills  it  with  a  clearer  atmo^here ; 
the  gladness  with  which  we  own  the  power  of  the  greater 
spirit  over  us — appear  to  me  to  be  peculiar  and  mys- 
terious.   I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  soliiary  human 
being  could  reach  any  religious  faith  whatsoever,  either 
by  inference  from  the  structure  of  creation,  or  by 
internal  private  consciousness.    This  great  characteristic 
of  our  nature  is  not  a  self4ighi  belcMiging  separately  to 
the  constitution  of  every  man ;  it  must  be  given  to  us 
through  an  external  medium  of  suggestion ;  and  the 
particular  medium  whence  alone  it  comes,  appears  to 
me  to  be  not  the  maierial  conirivances  which  we  compre- 
hend  and  so  put  on  a  level  with  us,  but  the  minds  we  do 
noi  comprehend  oftd  so  fed  to  transcend  us,  not  effects 
which  are  beneath  us,  but  causes  which  are  above  us. 
These  we  intuitively  recognise  the  instant  they  fairly 
appear  before  us ;  they  exercise  a  prophetic  and  divine 
influence  over  us ;  and  with  deep  response  of  heart  we 
become  their  disciples.    Thus  it  is  in  the  natural  and 
conscious  subordination  of  spirit  to  spirit,  in  the  spon- 
taneous assumption  by  us  all  of  our  rank  in  the  great 
community  of  souls,  that  I  place  the  essence  and  origin 
of  all  religion.    And  this  view  surely  is  in  harmony  with 
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the  general  experience  of  mankind  on  a  laige  scale,  no 
less  than  with  our  personal  consciousness.  All  religions 
are  traditional  and  historical,  not  scientific  and  indivi- 
dual ;  gifts  from  the  past,  not  inventions  of  the  present ; 
and  eadi  bears  the  impress  of  some  one  great  soul  from 
which  it  appears  as  a  conununicated  influence :  that 
soul  itself,  however,  owning  still  an  allegiance  to  some 
earUer  object  of  reverence,  and  not  pretending  to  break 
the  vast  chain  of  spirits  through  which  the  flash  of 
devout  conviction  is  discharged  upon  the  world  from 
the  clouds  that  hang  around  the  birth-hour  of  our  race. 
Protestant  Christianity  is  the  influence  of  Luther's 
toanscendent  mind ;  Luther  being  the  disciple  of  Paul, 
Paul  of  Christ;  Christ  himself  not  beginning  afresh, 
but  tracing  his  divinest  wisdom  to  the  Law  and  Prophets 
of  his  forefathers,  and  worshipping  the  God  of  Moses ; 
and  Moses  still  looking  back  to  the  guardian  Providence 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  so  on,  till  we  are 
lost  in  the  region  ^ere  the  human  and  divine  visibly 
and  inextricably  mix. 

From  this  view  of  the  source  and  nature  of  the  religious 
sentiment  many  considerable  consequences  might  be 
shown  to  follow.  It  entirely  discourages  all  hope  of 
much  influence  for  any  Natural  Religion  of  thePaley 
and  Bridgewater  Treatise  School,  and  warns  us  to  beware 
of  that  great  mistake.  It  shows  us  that,  as  we  all  live 
by  cofmmmicaied  religian,  we  cannot  peacefully  and 
devoutly  subsist  without  some  '  author  and  finisher  of 
faith.'  It  implies  that  in  all  of  us  there  is  a  power  of 
recognising,  when  presented,  a  sanctity  and  truth  that 
is  above  us ;  that  the  highest  form  of  historically  realised 
perfection  must  become  our  prophei-'-oi  ideal  perfection, 
our  God.  It  divides  all  mankind  into  two  classes ;  the 
great  sequacious  mass  in  which  all  we  lower  spirits  find 
ourselves,  and  whose  noblest  attribute  it  is  that  we  can 
discern  whom  we  ought  to  trust ;  and  the  few,  in  whom 
there  is  a  spontaneous  origin,  of  divine  perception  and 
holy  truth,  underived,  self-evidencing,   authoritative. 
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This  fresh  originatioQ  of  religious  discernment  is  what  I 
understand  by  inspiration ;  its  oommonication  to  other 
minds  (not  by  argmnent,  but  by  their  instinctive 
response  to  it  as  whiu  ihey  also  discern  now  that  it  is  put 
before  ihem)  is  what  I  understand  by  Reodation.  Any 
one  who  will  reflect  on  what  alone  we  can  really  mean  by 
inspiration,  will,  I  think,  arrive  at  the  idea  of  it  just 
given ;  the  silent,  untraceable,  irresistible  entrance  into 
ihe  soul  of  sacred  thoughts  about  which  doubt  and 
question  are  impossible,  and  which  present  themselves 
as  infinite  realities,  solemn  as  if  overheard  from  some 
soliloquy  of  God.  If,  on  their  utterance,  they  pierce 
with  like  influence  into  other  minds  (and  if  tibey  can 
evidence  themselves  to  the  receiver,  why  not  to  others  ?), 
and  prove  true  to  the  souls  of  multitudes,  then  they  are 
no  private  communication  of  the  divine  Spirit,  but 
veritable  RevdoHans^  given  through  one  to  all.  Now 
such  inspiration  must  always  appear  to  us  miraculous 
as  well  as  divine.  For  when  we  consider  what  it  is  that 
makes  a  miracle,  we  find  that  it  is  simply  our  inability 
to  account  for  it,  i.e.,  to  trace  it  back  to  any  antecedent 
conditions  necessitating  it;  in  other  words,  its  spon- 
taneity. That  which  we  cannot  get,  before  our  mind's 
view,  into  the  position  of  an  effect,  but  which,  after  all  our 
efforts,  remains  a  pure  cause,  and  a  cause,  moreover,  of 
such  a  kind  that  its  effects  are  beyond  our  ken  and 
calculation,  is  miraculous.  And  all  things  thus  spon- 
taneous  we  necessarily  refer  to  God,  the  great  source  of 
all  Causality.  A  physical  change  of  this  kind  like,  the 
spontaneous  and  instantaneous  departure  of  a  deadly 
disease  or  bodily  infirmity,  strikes  us  as  from  the  im- 
mediate '  finger  of  God ' ;  and  such  are  the  evangelical 
miracles.  A  spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind, 
e.g.,  the  spontaneous  appearance  in  a  human  soul,  of  a 
wisdom  and  insight  like  that  of  Christ,  strikes  us  as  from 
the  thought  of  God.^     So  long  as  the  facts  remain 

I  The  diary  has  '  Christ/  which  is  manifestly  erroneous. 
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unaccoonted  for»  they  must  in  either  case  appear  as 
sQpematural  things.  Whoever  then  thinks  he  can  make 
out  that  Christ  and  his  religion  are  an  intelligible  effect 
of  previous  conditions,  whoever  can  speak  of  them  as 
products  of  the  age  and  circumstances,  appears  to  me 
destitute  of  the  mode  of  feeling  which  constitutes 
discipleship.  Whoever  sees  in  Christ,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  pure  spontaneous  irresolvable  cause  of  the 
divinest  truth  [^uid]  guidance  we  possess,  is,  be  his 
iheokgy  what  it  may,  his  genuine  follower.  To  this 
state  of  mind  in  regard  to  Cluist,  it  is  evidently  essential 
that  he  should  be  regarded  as  inf aUible  somewhere^  and 
worthy  of  impUcU  trust.  But  absolute  exemption  from 
intellectual  error,  total  separation  from  the  cast  of 
thought  belonging  to  his  age,  is  clearly  not  necessary  at 
all.  Historically  realised  perfection  (constituting  the 
prophet  or  divine  messenger)  is  distinguished  from  ideal 
perfection  (constituting  the  character  of  Deity)  by  its 
limitation  within  the  bounding  conditions  imposed  upon 
all  human  realities.  The  relations  of  our  existence 
cannot  be  assumed  without  its  liabilities.  The  divinest 
child  of  God  is  formed  imder  the  comjvession  of  time 
and  place,  and  must  bear  some  features  of  their  shape ; 
and  Jesus,  being  actually  in  some  relations  of  home,  of 
society,  living  in  the  constant  light  of  natural  thought, 
and  covered  with  an  oriental  atmosphere  of  Ufe,  could 
not  remain  unaffected  by  them,  an  example  of  action 
without  reaction.  This  partial  faUibility  is  perfectiy 
compatible  with  our  idea  of  divine  inspiration. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  have  explained  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  that '  witbout  miracle  there  is  no  religion.'  To  be 
disciples  of  Christ  we  must  recognise  something  super- 
natural about  him,  in  the  sense  before  expounded.  But 
whether  this  element  of  wonder  is  discerned  in  his  My 
in  his  Ufe^  or  in  his  soul^  is  indifferent  to  our  faith.  If, 
while  we  suspect  on  critical  grounds  that  miraculous 
acts  have  been  attributed  to  him  which  he  did  not 
perform^  we  still  look  upon  himself  with  undiminished 
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wonder,  veneration,  and  love,  we  simply  throw  back 
upon  his  mind  the  miracle  that  has  been  withdrawn 
from  his  history.  We  do  not  discard  the  mirades  as 
things  that  could  noi  be  true,  but  view  them  rather  as 
things  that  might  have  been  true,  though  they  fail  to  find 
a  sufficient  historical  basis.  We  regsird  them,  if  not  as 
realities  themselves,  at  least  as  the  symbols^  of  a  reality 
quite  as  great, '  signs  *  of  the  wonderfulness  there  was  in 
Christ,  of  the  subduing  majesty  and  power  of  his  spirit, 
of  which  no  adequate  impression  could  otherwise  be 
given  than  by  exhibiting  material  nature  and  mortal 
suffering  crouching  and  submissive  at  his  feet.  Not 
only  would  I  admit  such  a  view  to  be  Christian,  but  I 
beUeve  there  may  be  in  one  who  holds  it  a  more  true, 
loving,  simple  disdpleship,  than  in  many  a  hard  historical 
believer,  who  has  so  Uttle  trust  in  Christ  himself  as  to 
be  afraid  of  losing  a  grain  of  recorded  miracle  reelecting 
him.  If  there  be  faith  in  the  person,  will  there  be  this 
constant  and  scrupulous  reference  to  his  '  credentials  ? ' 
I  do  not  know,  my  dear  sir,  whether  you  will  find 
yourself  described  in  any  of  the  various  states  of  mind 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate.  Your  own 
statements  hardly  give  me  data  sufficient  for  a  categorical 
answer ;  so  I  fear  that  in  my  desire  to  comprehend  all 
cases  with  which  the  assumed  conditions  of  yours 
seemed  to  agree,  I  have  spread  out  my  attempted  solution 
of  the  problem  to  a  wearisome  breadth.  Should  your 
state  of  mind  be  still  indeterminate,  and  have  taken  none 
of  the  directions  I  have  imagined,  is  not  the  first  duty  to 
clear  away  the  nebulous  condition  of  thought,  and  work 
out  a  conviction  suffidentiy  definite  to  afford  grounds 
for  action,  continuing  meanwhile  the  exercise  of  the 
immediate  duties  of  your  profession  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  exactiy  your  present  mode  of  thought,  being 
apparentiy  a  hesitancy  or  feeling  forwards  towards 
something  ulterior,  can  long  remain ;  and  if  it  be  a 
transition  state  only,  it  has  hardly  any  sufficient  title 
to  prescribe  a  tumultuous  change  affecting  your  whole 
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subsequent  practical  life.  Self-surrender  to  the  im- 
mediate calls  of  duty  day  by  day,  still  more  than  specula- 
tive thought  and  research,  cannot  fail  to  induce  a  healthier 
and  happier  tone  of  mind,  especially  if  the  scanty  light 
permitted  now  be  trustfully  submitted  to  as  a  tnal  not 
unworthy  of  endurance,  while  it  lasts.  Truly  shall  I 
rejoice  in  your  action,  and  deeply  shall  I  honour  your 
decision  (be  it  what  it  may),  if  you  obtain  light  to  find 
the  truth,  and  strength  to  do  the  right. 

BeUeve  me,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

James  Martinbau. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DENOMINATIONAL  UNITARIANISM  :    1833-1844. 
THB  ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIANS  AND  THE  DISSENTERS* 

CHAPELS  BILL. 

The  Irish  Unitarians  among  whom  James  liar- 
tineau  began  his  ministry,  retained  some  of  the 
elements  of  Presb3^erian  organisation.  In  England 
m  spite  of  a  weU-marked  historic  line  of  descent, 
the  external  forms  had  almost  wholly  disappeared.^ 
The  stress  of  events  had  thrown  the  emphasis  of 
mterest  on  the  Unitarian  theology  rather  than  on 
the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  congregati<ms.  That 
there  was  a  close  connexion  between  the  two  was 
plain ;  but  in  the  necessity  of  vindicating  dvil 
rights,  and  establishing  Christian  claims,  attention 
M^as  concentrated  on  particular  results  which  had 
acquired  a  temporary  prominence,  rather  than  on 
the  permanent  principles  of  religious  union  which 
lay  behind  them.  When  James  Martineau  left 
Dublin,  he  was  a  convinced  Unitarian,  and  a  con- 
vinced Unitarian  he  remained  till  the  end  of  his  days. 
But  in  Dublin  he  had  deliberately  made  his  Uni- 

1  The  chief  instance  of  their  survival  was  seen  in  the  Provincial 
Assembly  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  formed  in  1765  by  the 
union  of  two  older  county  associations  of  the  previous  century. 
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tarianism  the  basis  of  church-life.  This  view  he 
was  soon  to  abandon.  The  process  of  theological 
diange  (already  partly  described)  was  slow  and 
gradual:  not  less  so  was  the  phUosophical  recon- 
struction which  accompanied  it,  and  was  in  fact 
another  aspect  of  the  same  movement  of  his  thought. 
But  his  conversion  to  a  new  conception  of  religious 
fellowship  was  swift,  almost  immediate.  Where 
his  spiritual  affections  were  concerned,  he  clung  to 
old  ideals  with  unrelaxing  tenacity:  let  mtellect, 
however,  be  once  convinced,  and  the  inevitable 
consequences  were  accepted  with  the  smallest 
possible  delay. 

I. 

The  ecclesiastical  situation  of  the  Unitarians  in 
1832,  when  James  Martineau  settled  in  Liverpool, 
was  full  of  uneasy  disquiet.  The  greater  number 
of  their  chapels  had  been  built  in  the  previous 
centiuy  when  the  profession  of  Unitarian  belief 
was  illegal ;  many  of  the  meeting-houses  had  been 
erected  by  Presb3^erians  whose  ministers  had  no 
theological  objection  to  signing  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  the  English  Church.^  But  these  same  teachers, 
following  the  great  lead  of  Richard  Baxter,  had 
persistently  pleaded  that  the  Scripture,  and  the 
Scripture  only,  was  their  rule  of  faith.  With  creeds 
of  human  imposition  they  would  have  nothing  to 

^As  required  by  the  Act  of  Toleratioa,  1689.  In  practice* 
however,  this  had  been  evaded  from  a  very  early  date.  The 
clanse  imposing  subscription  was  omitted  from  the  Irish  ToleratioD 
Act,  1719.    The  Act  ik  1779  aboUshod  the  demand. 
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do ;  and  on  this  basis  they  stood  in  Baxter's  words 
*for  Catholicism  against  all  parties.'  They  were 
persuaded,  with  Robinson,  that  there  was  yet  more 
light  to  break  out  of  God's  holy  Word ;  and  they 
reserved  to  themselves  *  liberty  to  reform  according 
to  Scripture  rule  in  doctrine,  disajdine,  and  worship.'^ 
To  George  I.  they  pleaded  *  Our  principles  are  as  we 
hope  the  most  friendly  to  mankind,  amounting  to 
no  more  than  those  of  a  general  toleration  to  all 
peaceable  subjects,  universal  love  and  charity  for 
all  Christians,  and  to  act  always  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion as  God  shall  give  us  light  in  his  will  about 
them.'*  In  dedicating  their  chapels '  for  the  worship 
of  God  by  Protestant  Dissentars,'  who  were  some- 
times specified  as  Presb3^erians,  sometimes  as 
Independents,  sometimes  as  both  together,  they 
deUberately  rejected  all  limiting  doctrinal  names. 
Baxter  had  long  before  related  how  *we  would 
have  had  the  brethren  to  have  offered  to  Parliament 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Decalogue,  as  essentials  or  fundamentals  which  at 
least  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation ; .  .  .  . 
and  whereas  it  is  said  '^A  Socinian  or  a  Papist 
will  subscribe  all  this,"  I  answered,  '*  so  much  the 
better,  and  so  much  the  fitter  it  is  to  be  matter  of 
our  concord."  '•  The  Trinitarian  controversy  which 
arose  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
at  the  time  when  the  Presb3^erians  were  at  their 

1  Timothy  Jollie,  of  Sheffield,  1703,  in  his  funeral  sermon  for 
his  Either. 

*  Peirce,  JHssenUrs'  Ruison  for  not  wriiing  on  bekaif  of  P#r- 
secuHon,  171 8,  p.  32. 

»  Life,  part  ii.  p.  198. 
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greatest  activity ^^  threw  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
or  alann  upon  this  attitude.  At  the  opening  o< 
the  new  Meeting-house  at  Shrewsbury  in  1691 
Francis  Tallents  *  caused  it  to  be  written  upon 
the  walls  that  it  was  built  not  for  a  faction  or 
party,  but  for  the  promotion  of  repentance  and 
faith  in  communion  with  all  that  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.'* 

To  this  principle  they  remained  loyal  when  the 
anti-Trinitarian  heresy  broke  out  among  the  *  Three 
Denominations'  in  the  person  of  James  Peirce  of 
Exeter,  1718.  Peirce  was  a  Congregational,  and 
justified  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  people. 
But  the  representatives  of  the  Exeter  churches 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  London  ministers, 
and  the  question  was  referred  to  a  meeting  sum- 
moned at  the  Presb3^erian  head-quarters  at 
Salters'  Hall,  February  19,  1719.  Calamy,  Watts, 
and  Neal,  all  leading  Presb3^erians,  refused  to  go, 
doubting  their  competency  as  Dissenters  to  form  a 
court  of  adjudication,  and  unwilling  to  intensify 
divisions.  Thomas  Bradbury,  pastor  of  the  chmrch 
in  Fetter  Lane,  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists  that  every  minister  then  present  should 
subscribe  in  witness  to  his  faith  the  first  article 
of  the  Established  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  answers  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
questions  of  the  Westminster  Catechism.  The 
motion  was  resisted  by  the  Presbyterians  as  involv- 

^  According  to  a  Pieirliaxnentary  retarn,  the  Disseotm  took  out 
2wii8  licenses  lor  places  of  worship  between  1688  and  170a 
Skeats,  Fre    Churckes,  p.  197. 

*  Nonconformists'  Memorial   ii.  334. 
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ing  the  imposition  of  a  creed,  which  was  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  Protestant  Dissent.    When 
the  division  took  place,  those  who  were  for  sub- 
scription were  directed  to  repair  to  the  gallery. 
As  Bradbury's  person  appeared,  a  hiss  arose  from 
bdow.    '  It  is  the  serpent's  voice,'  cried  the  in- 
dignant pastor,  ^and  it  may  be  expected  against 
zeal  for  him  who  is  the  woman's  seed."    The  motion 
was  rejected  by  73  votes  to  69.    In  the  language 
ascribed  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  (afterwards  Master 
of  the  Rolls)  '  the  Bible  carried  it  by  four.'    The 
minority  included  nearly  all  the  Congregationalists 
and  nine  Baptists ;  ten  of  the  latter,  more  true  to 
their  heroic  traditions  of  freedom,  voting  with  the 
Presb3^erians.    Each  party  drew  up  'Advices  for 
Peace ' ;    and  on  March   10  the  Non-subscribers 
wrote  to  Exeter  allowing  that  there  were  errors  of 
doctrine  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  a  congr^a- 
tion  from  withdrawing  from  a  minister ;   but  they 
added  that  the  people  aro  the  sole  judges  as  to 
what  these  errors  are  ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  rule 
of  faith  ;  that  no  man  should  be  condemned  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  human  creeds ;  and  finally 
(a  salutary  rule  in  all  controversies)  that  no  man 
should  be  charged  with  holding  the  consequences 
of  his  opinions,  if  he  disclaimed  those  consequences.^ 
The  way  was  thus  open  to  the  slow  influences 

^The  sequel  was  not  withoat  interest.  The  Trustees  locked 
Peirce  out  of  the  Chapel.  He  remonstrated  that  the  people 
ought  to  decide.  They  replied  that  as  there  might  be  a  majority 
in  his  favour,  the  congregation  would  not  be  consulted  ;  he  miglu 
preach  elsewhere.  Thm  hundred  followed  him,  and  another 
meeting-house  was  built.  To  this  case  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    Dissenters*  Chapels  Bill  DebaUs,  p.  183. 
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of  theological  change.^  Many  of  the  meeting-houses 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Congrq;ationahsts. 
But  in  others  a  gradual  modification  of  the  old 
Calvinistic  Trinitarianism  set  in.  Ministers  and 
people  gently  moved  together,  often  hardly  con- 
scious on  what  path  they  were  treading.  In  some 
cases  the  adoption  of  definite  Unitarian  theology 
was  more  rapid  owing  to  the  vigorous  and  decided 
teaching  of  the  followers  of  Priestley;  in  others* 
the  catholic  conception,  expounded  (for  example) 
by  Dr.  John  Taylor  of  Norwich,  still  retained  its 
hold  on  congregational  usage  and  affection.  No 
pubhc  attention,  however,  was  called  to  the  process, 
until  a  dispute  arose  at  Wolverhampton  in  1817.* 

^That  this  was  deliberately  intended,  after  17 19,  may  be 
fairly  asserted.  Thus  in  the  will  of  Nathaniel  Carter,  formerly 
of  Great  Yarmonth,  dated  1733,  by  which  the  rondue  of  h& 
property  was  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  two  congregationt 
of  Protestant  Dinenters  at  Filby  and  Great  Yarmouth  (both  of 
'wiiich  became  Unitarian),  the  testator  expressly  provided : 
'  And  because  no  person,  who  designs  the  glory  of  God,  the  pros- 
perity of  his  Church,  and  the  support  of  ms  interest  in  the 
world  in  ages  after  his  decease,  can  raresee  the  changes  and  revo- 
Intkms  that  may  arrive,  and  which  might  oblige  him  to  alter  and 
change  the  particular  method  by  whidi  he  proposeth  such  ends 
•hoold  be  promoted  ;  mv  great  and  general  instruction  to  these 
my  Trustees  is  this ;  that  th^  purposes  of  sincere  Piety  and 
Charity,  according  to  the  best  light  of  their  consciences,  and 
agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the  Word  of  God,  may  be  indus- 
triously and  faithfully  served  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  by 
this  entrustment,  leaving  with  them  this  short  and  serious 
memento,  god  sbbs.'     Christian  Reformer,  1836,  p.  883. 

*  The  circumstances  were  curious  (Memoirs  of  R,  Asptand, 
p.  378).  The  chapel  was  erected  about  1701  by  a  congregation 
of  English  Presbyterians,  '  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God/ 
About  1770  the  minister  was  an  Arian,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  an  avowed  Unitarian,  when  a  secession  of  Calvinistic  members 
took  place.  In  1813  Mr,  Steward,  then  professing  Unitariaii 
opinions,  was  appointed  minister  for-  three  years.  At  the  end 
Of  that  time  he  announced  Trinitarian  convictions,  and  the 
ocngregation  declined  to  renew  the  appoint Aient,  but'  allowed 
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Slow  were  the  stages  of  a  Chancery  suit  in  ^ose 
days;  and  the  omtrover^  dragged  its  obscure 
way  through  the  courts,  when  the  accident  of  a 
rousing  speech  at  a  Manchesto*  dinner  suddenly  lifted 
the  question  into  prominence.  The  language  of 
the  Rev.  George  Harris,  at  the  presentation  of  a 
silver  tea  service  to  the  Rev.  John  Grundy,^  aroused 
an  angry  criticism,  which  took  the  form  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  tenure  by  which  the  Unitarians  held  the 
majority  of  their  chapels,  and  administered  endows 
ments  such  as  Lady  Hewlej^s  charity  in  York,  and 
Dr.  Williams's  Trust  in  London.*  Lady  Hewlejr's 
Trustees  were  finally  selected  for  legal  attack. 
Lady  Hewley,  wife  of  Sir  John  Hewley,  who  repre- 
sented York  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the 

him  three  months'  residence  to  enable  him  to  find  another  pahnt. 
When  this  perkxl  of  grace  had  expired,  Mr.  Steward  declined  to 
leave.  One  of  the  Ttinitarian  seccders  ot  1 780  returned  to  support 
him,  and  a  suit  was  instituted  to  prevent  the  congregation 
from  ejecting  Bffr.  Steward.  Interesting  legal  issues  at  once  arose  : 
thouflh  the  personal  profession  of  Unitarianism  had  ceased  to  be 
penal,  under  Jiffr.  Smith's  Act,  it  was  argued  that  Unitarianism 
was  still  an  offence  against  the  Conmion  Law,  and  a  Unitarian 
congregation  could  not  lawfully  hold  property.  This  was  of 
course  irrespective  of  the  further  question  of  the  views  of  the 
founders. 

^At  a  tavern  appropriately  called  the '  Spread  Eagle.'  '  Ortho^ 
dozy  is  bound  up  in  creeds  and  confessions,  with  inky  Uots  and 
rotten  parchment  bonds : — but  Unitarianism,  like  the  word 
of  the  ever-living  Jehovah,  is  not  and  cannot  be  bound.  Ortho- 
dozy  is  eloom  and  darkness  and  desolation ;  Unitarianism  is 
liffht,  andf  liberty,  and  joy.'  Mr.  Grundy  was  leaving  Cross  St., 
lunchester,  for  Paradise  St,  Liverpool. 

* '  In  Great  Britain  the  Unitarians  possess  223  places,  of  which 
17B,  ie.,  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  were  origina&y  orthodoz.  In 
England  alone  they  have  206  chapels,  of  which  36.  or  litUe  more 
thsin  one-sizth part  <^  the  whole  number,  were  built  by  Unitarians.' 
Waddington,  dangrsgMwmU  History,  iv.  312. 
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Presb3^eriaiis.  She  had  founded  a  charity  for 
ministers  in  17049  *  poor  and  godly  ministers  for  the 
time  being  of  Christ's  holy  Gospel ' :  in  1707  she  had 
added  almshouses.  One  of  her  trustees  was  the 
minister  of  St.  Saviourgate  chapel,  York,  where  she 
habitually  attended.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Hotham, 
was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe.^  Mr. 
Cappe  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  and 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  also  Principal  of  Manchester 
College.  The  Attorney  General,  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
was  requested  to  institute  proceedings  against 
the  Trustees,  but  he  refused.  A  royal  commission, 
however,  proceeded  to  investigate  their  position; 
their  report  was  circulated  by  some  of  the  Indepen- 
dents who  had  first  raised  a  counter-claim ;  and 
in  1830  a  suit  was  begim.  On  Dec.  23,  1833,  judg- 
ment M^as  given  against  the  Trustees  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who,  however,  ordered  the  costs  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Trust.  It  was  at  once 
seen  that  the  whole  teniure  of  the  chapels  was 
imperilled.  Notice  was  given  of  appeal  to  a  higher 
court ;  and  an  EngUsh  Presbyterian  Association 
was  formed,  early  in  1834,*  for  purposes  of  defence. 

II. 

The  congregation  in  Paradise  St.^  Liverpool, 
could  trace  its  existence  to  about  the  year  1700. 
What  was  the  view  of  its  pastors  at  this  crisis? 

^  John  Hotham,  assistant  1698-1731,  minister  1731^17 $6  ; 
Newoome  Cap^,  1755-1800;  Charles  Wellbelovod,  assistant 
1793-X800;  minister,  1801-1858.  Three  pastors  covered  x6o  years. 


*  Largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  R.  Aspland,  Memaks,  p.  $54 
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A  year  of  anxious  study  of  the  legal  pleadings  and 
the  long  historical  process  just  summarised,  had  an 
immediate  and  decisive  effect  upon  James  Martineau. 
At  the  Priestley  Centenary  in  March,  1833,  he  had 
gone  to  Birmingham  as  a  kind  of  Unitarian  Mecca. 
That  M^as  the  scene  of  his  hero*s  severest  conflict ; 
it  was  also  a  rallying-place  for  denominational 
energies.  He  had  long  looked  to  Birmingham*  he 
said,  *  as  the  very  citadel  and  stronghold  of  Dissent ; 
and  he  had  witnessed  with  no  small  satis&ction 
the  determined  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  imjust  method  of  supporting  the  teachers 
of  one  religious  sect  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
conscientiously  differed  from  them  in  opinion.^^ 
Now,  however,  the  situation  was  changed  for  him. 
Opportunity  of  utterance  was  soon  foimd.  The 
decision  in  the  Lady  Hewley  Case  awakened  discus- 
sion in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Liverpool 
Standard  distinguished  itself  by  the  bitterness  of 
its  attack.  Mr.  Martineau  undertook  to  reply, 
and  the  Liverpool  Mercury  published  two  powerhil 
letters  introduced  by  the  following  appeal. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  livezpool  Mercury. 

Sir, — ^You  have  not,  perhaps,  been  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
series  of  amiable  delineations  which  the  Liverpool  Standard  has 
recently  presented  of  the  Unitarians.  Fearins  that  the  Editor 
woold  not  gain  from  his  exertions  the  credit  wnich  his  inventive 
facnlty  deserved,  I  drew  up  the  following  vindication  of  his 
originality,  clearly  showing  that  his  tnerits  are  of  a  very  different 
and  far  more  ideal  ^order  than  those  of  the  mere  observer  and 
copyist  of  actual  realities.    He  has  modestly  declined  the  com- 

^  In  reply  to  the  toast '  The  Rev.  James  lilartineau,  who  even 
at  ah  early  pmod  of  his  public  life,  avouched  his  attachment  to 
the  great  principles  of  Irotestant  Dissent  by  his  refusal  of  the 
Regium  Donum  m  Ireland.'     Christian  Reformer,  1833,  p.  184. 
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munkmtioii ;  not,  indeed,  because  he  conceives  the  letter  to 
exaggermte  his  fertility  of  fiction,  for  he  himself,  in  his  refusal 
poshes  his  own  claims  farther  ;  he  proclaims  himself  destitute 
of  all  human  means  of  ascertaining  the  things  whereof  he  affirms. 
He  has,  indeed,  quoted  from  divers  trust-deleds ;  but  he  says  the 
Unitarians  possess  all  these  documents,  and  will  not  let  him 
see  them  1  His  philippics,  then,  are,  as  I  suspected,  things  of 
inspiratioa  !    The  editor  is  on  the  tripod  ! 

Your  known  love  of  fair-pla^r,  Sir,  persuades  me  that,  by 
giving  place  to  this  letter  in  your  journal,  you  will  help  the  public 
to  a  just  estimate  of  the  mmts  of  the  Standard,  as  displayed  in 
this  transaction ;  and  that  vou  will  not  complain  of  the^  extreme 
length '  of  two  or  three  cMumns  in  defence  of  character,  where 
ten  have  been  emplos^ed  to  blacken  it. 

Mount  St,  Feb.  5, 1834.         Yours,  etc..  Jambs  Maktinxau. 

The  letters*  were  chiefly  occupied  with  detailed 
refutation  of  the  assertions  of  tiie  Standard;  one 
interesting  case  may  serve  to  point  the  moral  of 
the  whole,  the  allegation  and  the  truth  being  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Martineau  in  parallel  columns. 

Stai^ments  of  tk$  Liverpool  Actual  Facts. 

Standard.  TTi^aM.— The    Chapel    was 

Wigan. — One  of  the  enume-        built  by  Unitarians,  and  vest<- 

rated  unitarian  chapels ;  built        ed  in  Unitarian  Trustees.    The 

by  the  orthodox,  and  endowed.       minister  and  the  majority  of 

the  consre^tion,  however, 
became  Unitarians,  on  which 
the  sole  Unitarian  trustee  very 
properly  filled  up  the  trust 
with  orthodox  names,  and 
made  over  the  whole  property 
for  the  use  of  the  orthodox 
majority.  It  is  now,  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the 
orthodox. 

More  significant  still  was  his  emphasis  on  Baxter's 
Catholicity,  and  his  affirmation  that  instead  of  the 
system  of  discipline  which  it  primarily  denoted, 
Presbyterianism  had,  at  the  origin  of  die  existing 

^  Reprinted  in  the  Unitarian  Maganne  and  ChrontcU,  1%IA» 
pp.  73,  laa ;  and  the  English  Presbyterian,  1834,  pp.  7,  13. 
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foundations,  passed  into  a  name  for  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  free  worship  and  free  inquiry.  These 
principles  might  operate  in  either  (Urection,  and 
guide  the  way  from  Trinitarianism  to  Unitarianism, 
Of  the  reverse :  he  was  equally  prepared  for  both. 
But  this  led  straight  to  a  clear  and  definite  result. 
The  heirs  of  the  I^resbyterians  had  no  right  to  labd 
their  churches  by  doctrinal  names,  which  would 
impose  any  limits  on  the  freedom  of  their  religious 
fellowship.  To  this  position  he  definitely  committed 
himself  ere  many  months  went  by.^  On  Jime 
19th  he  preached  in  the  centre  of  Lancashire  Presby- 
terianism  at  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Unitarian 
ministers  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  At  the 
dinner  which  followed,  under  his  presidency,  his 
speech  excited  unusual  interest.  He  denounced 
the  position  of  Unitarians  as  too  sectarian.  It 
did  not  allow  sufficient  latitude  of  theological 
sentiment ;  and  virtually  proclaimed  over  any 
r^;ular  worshipper  in  one  of  their  chapels  what 
was  only  a  denominational  name.  What  a  contrast 
was  seen  in  the  spirit  of  the  best  days  of  English 
Presbyterianism,  which  bound  to  no  particular 
religious  beUef ,  and  was  thus  calculated  to  realise 
the  idea  of  Christians  meeting  as  men  anxious  to 
have  their  moral  wants  supplied,  rather  than  as 
sectarians    desirous    of    having    their    theological 


^  On  Feb.  37  ICn.  Martmeau  reported  to  her  sister  that  her 
husband  had  been  preaching  to  an  immense  congregation  on 
the  recent  attempts  of  the  orthodox  dissenters  to  deprive  Uni- 
tarians of  their  endowments.  The  request  for  pntihcation  was 
declined,  and  no  traces  of  the  sermon  sorvive. 
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opinions  supported  1^  For  more  than  fifty  years 
he  was  to  cherish  this  ideal,  and  at  length  formally— 
but  fruitlessly— to  propose  the  definite  adoption 
of  the  Engli^  Presbyterian  name.* 

IIL 

Events,  in  the  meantime,  were  driving  the  Uni« 
tarians  into  a  position  of  isolation  which  no  individual 
exertions  could  avert*  The  bitterness  aroused  by 
the  rival  claims  to  the  Presbyterian  endowments 
rendered  co-operation  increasingly  difficult.  Friction 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Three  Denomina- 
tions was  inevitable.  For  more  than  seventy  years . 
the  contributions  of  the  joint  bodies  had  maintained 
an  Orphan  Working  School;  and  the  ministers 
had  in  turn  conducted  the  devotions  in  its  chapel. 
It  was  now  discovered  that  the  services  of  the 
Unitarians  were  *  destructive  to  salvation ' ;  and 
though  the  guineas  of  their  la3mien  might  be  accepted 
as  issued  from  the  mint  and  not  from  the  pit,  the 
worship  of  their  ministers  must  be  dismissed  to  its 
own  place.  New  arrangements  were  made  accord* , 
ingly.  The  respected  Presbyterian  secretary,  Dn 
Thomas  Rees,  after  six  annual  re-appointments, 
was  set  aside  upon  religious  grounds.  The  Presby- 
terian ministers,  assembled  at  Dr.  Willian^'s  Library, 
on  March  4, 1836,  regretfully  resolved  to  *  withdraw 

^  ChrisHam  Reformer,  1834,  p.  568.  Wa  speech  caOed  forth  aa 
anit&ated  vindkatton  of  the  propiriety  of  attaching  the  Uaitariaa 
name  to  organised  religioas  bodies  as  well  as  to  individuals, 
from  his  old  York  feUow-stndent,  Mr.  J.  R.  Beard :  '  the  thao* 
logical  world  would  not  admit  of  nondescripts.' 

*See  t'li/ra,  chap.  XV.  |  i. 
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from  a  union  the  compact  of  whkh  had  been  violated, 
and  in  which  we  can  see  no  prospect  of  equal  and 
peacefid  co-operation,  or  of  real  and  efiCective 
service  to  the  interests  of  religious  liberty.'^  Only 
a  few  weeks  before,  the  Wolverhampton  case  had 
been  argued  for  four  days  at  Westminster  Hall, 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  reserved  his 
decision  till  the  issue  of  the  appeal  of  the  Hewley 
Trustees.  On  Feb.  5,  Lord  L}aidhurst  had  given  a 
second  judgment  against  the  Hewley  Trustees; 
but  there  remained  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Unitarians  were  still  languid,  and  realised 
neither  their  ecclesiastical  dangers,  nor  what  the 
yotmger  and  keener-sighted  among  them  thought 
much  graver,  their  religious  deficiencies.  The 
English  Presbyterian  Association  might  seek  to 
ailarge  itself,*  and  invite  representatives  of  any 
congregation  of  Presbyterian  or  other  Protestant 
Dissenters,  willing  to  accept  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciplCi  This  was  formulated  as  'the  right  of  free 
and  unlimited  exercise  of  private  judgmoit  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  of  full  Christian  communion, 
on  the  great  principle  of  the  divine  mission  of  our 
Lord,  without  any  other  doctrinal  test  whatever.' 
Such  a  condition  was  really  a  departure  from 
original  Presbyterian  usage,  due  to  imperfect  omi- 
prehension,  like  the  pseudo-Gothic  of  contemporary 
church  architecture.  'The  divine  mission  of  our 
Lord'  was  as  much  a  human  imposition,  i.e.,  an 
interpretation  of  Scripture  demands,  as  the  first 

1  Aapland's  Memoirs,  p.  550 ;  Christian  Reformer,  1836.  p.  276. 
>  See  the  rules  attached  to  the  Ckrutum  Reformer,  1836. 
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article  of  the  Ene^ish  Establishment.  It  won  little 
support,  and  the  Association  languished  in  impotence. 
The  fiekl  was  thus  left  clear  to  the  Unitarians  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Association.  Conscious  of 
serious  issues,  they  called  an  Aggregate  Meeting 
in  Essex  St.  Chapel,  where  Lindsey  and  Belsham 
had  ministered,  on  June  19th,  1838,  nine  da}^ 
before  the  coronation  of  the  young  Queen  Victoria, 
to  'take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of 
the  denomination.*  To  this  meeting  Mr.  Martineau 
went  up  from  Liverpool.^ 

Ministers  and  la3mien  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  a  number  of  letters  had  been 
received,  among  which  one  from  the  Rev.  John 
James  Tayler,  of  Manchester,  sounded  the  theme 
to  which  Mr.  Martineau  was  to  give  a  vigorous 
development.  '  The  true  change,  I  have  long  been 
persuaded,'  wrote  Mr.  Tayler,  'must  come  from 
within^  for  the  awakening  of  a  deeper  and  more 
earnest  spirit  of  Religion  in  the  heart  of  each  separate 
congregation.'  It  was  not  till  the  second  day  that 
Mr.  Martineau  arose  to  deUver  his  soul.  He  stood, 
a  young  man,  in  the  midst  of  the  fathers  and  brethren 
of  the  faith.  La3mien  and  pastors  were  among  them, 
tried  champions  of  religious  liberty ;  men  of  recog- 
nised learning  and  capacity  in  affairs.    There  was 

^The  meeting  was  spread  over  two  days,  June  19  and  aa. 
A  fall  report  was  pnbllshed  in  the  CkrisHan  Rsformer,  1838. 

SK  553  and  639.  The  week  f(dk>wing  Mr.  Martinean  witnessed 
e  Coranatioii  in  the  Abbey.  A  3rear  before  he  had  been  in  the 
depntation  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  andldssed  hands  on  the 
Queen's  accession  (letter  to  Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter,  May  25,  1887). 
For  his  attendance  at  the  Jubilee  in  1887,  and  his  share  in  the 
Address  of  1897,  see  chap.  XV. 
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Mr.  Madge,  the  teacher  of  his  boyhood ;  Dr.  Car->. 
Renter,  the  regenerator  of  his  youttk ;  Mr.  Tiuner, 
whom  he  could  not  see  without  tend^  recoUectiCTis 
alike  of  Newcastle  and  Nottingham ;  Edward  Tagart, 
now  the  husband  of  his  beloved  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Martineau  ;  while  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett, 
of  Boston,  at  all  times  himself  worthy  of  hcmour, 
seemed  to  bring  a  benediction  frc»n  his  cdleague,^ 
the  saintly  Chaiming.    These  were  the  men  whom' 
he  would  warn  and  exhort  1    Their  Assodatiim  he 
was  ready  to  defend  from  unjust  attacks ;  but  its* 
very  constitution,  he  declared,  was  entirely  sectarian, 
and  it  could  never  kindle  the  life  of  their  churdies, 
or  realise  the  desires  of  union  under  ^K^iich  the  meet- 
ing had  been  convened.    Some  passages  of  the 
speech  that  followed  supply  so  many  clues  to  his: 
later  thought  and  action  that  they  are  here  subjoined. 
Few  can  realise  now  the  effort  which  they  must 
have  cost  him. 

Some  preceding  speaker  has  professed  his  undoubting 
belief  ih^t  our  existing  Unitarianism  is  destined  to  be ' 
the  world's  universal  and  eternal  faith.    Happy  and 
complacent  belief !    held  and  disappointed  by  every 
sect  in  tum»  with  respect  to  its  own  creed,  yet  living  • 
and  fervent  still !    nesdful    perhaps    to  maintain  the 
seal  of  successive  generations,  yet  surely  maintaining 
it  on  delusion  !    Among  ourselves  little  has  been  done 
since  the  time  of  Priestley :  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  we  are  always  to  live  on  the  discoveries  and  glories 
of  the  past.    I   too  doubt  not  that  either  our  present 
Unitarianism,  or  something  far  beUer,  wiU  be  the  ultimate 
faith  of  men ;  but  I  conceive  that  we  are  obviously  in  ! 
a  state  of  transition,  that  every  mark  which  history  ever  . 
affords  of  such  a  state  is  to  be  found  among  us — in  one 
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direction  a  great  ferment  of  new  ideas ;  in  another  a 
determined  stand  upon  old  ones;  and  everywhere  a 
consciousness  of  religious  defect  exciting  earnest  but 
vague  aspirations  after  improvement.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  confess  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  better 
things  instead  of  attempting  to  consolidate  and 
perpetuate  our  present  modes  of  thought  ?  Why  drop 
our  anchor  here,  in  seas  from  which  we  must  be  driven, 
instead  of  looking  out  for  bright  land  ahead  and  seeking 
still  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  ?    .    •    .    . 

Many  of  us  conceive  that  little  practical  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  numerical  distribution  of  the 
Godhead  in  the  conceptions  of  men ;  and  that  while 
the  moral  and  personal  quaUties  which  they  venerate 
and  trust  and  aspire  to  imitate,  are  truly  august  and 
divine,  it  is  of  small  moment  by  what  name  or  names 
they  may  be  called.  I  cordially  subscribe  to  a  sentiment 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Association  on  Wednes- 
day, viz.,  that  our  Trinitarian  brethren  in  their 
devotions,  bow,  like  ourselves,  before  the  mental  image 
of  an  infinite  perfection.  If  so,  and  if  the  real  object  of 
every  man's  worship  be  the  conception  of  Deity  in  his 
own  mind,  then  must  two  persons,  standing  before  the 
same  vision  of  perfection,  both  exercise  the  same 
devotion,  both  revere  the  Holy  and  Divine,  whatever 
name  they  may  pronounce,  and  whatever  number  they 
may  annex.  Admit  the  idea  within  to  be  the  same,  and  the 
whole  question  becomes  one  of  mere  names.  We,  who 
have  our  descent  from  forefathers  of  Calvinistic  bdief-<- 
who  pride  ourselves  on  their  heroism  and  their  faith — 
who,  confessing  that  they  had  not  the  nobiUty  of  rank, 
boast  of  their  better  nobility  of  conscience,  should  be 
the  last  to  deny  the  tendency  of  the  system  from  which 
we  are  now  estranged,  to  produce  great  and  most 
excellent  minds.  And  to  admit  this  is  to  damp  all  the 
fuel  of  sectarian  zeal « 

I  confess  thkt  I  cannot  attribute  our  want  of  progress, 
as  a  sect,  to  defective  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  so 
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much  as  to  the  spirit  of  our  religious  systeiai,  and  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  that  system  has  its  origin  and 
support.  The  one  great  function  of  a  relifi^ous  body  is, 
I  apprehend,  to  generate  faitk — an  absolute  reliance  that 
is  upon  ifUmud  convictions  and  truths  of  religion  and 
morals,  in  opposition  to  cxUrnal  expediencies, — an 
undoubting  sdf-abandonment,  in  action  and  affection, 
to  some  great  idea  worth  Uving  or  dying  for.  Every 
sect  has  prospered,  and  deserved  to  prosper,  in  proportion 
as  it  has  produced  this  disposition ;  it  has  failed  and 
deserved  to  fail,  in  proportion  as  it  has  produced  the 
opposite,  and  excited  the  critical,  sceptical,  disorganizing 
temper.  Moral  power  appears  to  me  to  develop  itsdf 
in  the  transition  from  imbeUef  to  belief,  and  to  disappear 
in  the  change  from  belief  to  unbeUef ;  depending  much 
less  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose  on  the  absolute  truth 
and  logical  consistency  of  the  opinions  embraced.  To 
this  fact,  all  the  great  moral  revolutions  in  the  history  of 
civilization  seem  to  bear  witness.    .    .    . 

With  these  views  of  the  true  office  of  a  body  of 
religious  reformers  (continued  the  speaker,  amid  a 
gathering  storm  of  disapi^obation),  I  cannot  but  lament 
that  Unitarianism  had  a  sceptical  origin  :  that  it  began 
with  dissuasives  from  belief,  removing  successively 
objects  of  human  veneration  and  reliance ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  characterized  in  the  e3^es  of  others  by  its  success 
in  proving  how  few  things  need  be  regarded  as  wonderful 
and  divine.  To  this  spirit,  impressed  upon  our  system 
at  first,  we  are  indebted  for  such  accessions  of  adherents 
as  it  receives.  The  doubters  and  imbeUevers  of  other 
and  less  reasonable  churches  constitute  the  new  forces 
of  our  own:  we  grow  by  men's  lapses  from  their  previous 
convictions ;  and  thus  a  critical,  cold,  and  untrusting 
temper  becomes  silently  diffused,  unfavourable  to  high 
enterprise  and  deep  affections.  Moreover,  when  at 
length  this  spirit  vanishes,  and  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  personal  religion  acquire  power,  t^ir  effect  upon  our 
consoUdation,  as  a  sect,  is  the  very  reverse  of  their  action 
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in  orthodox  churches.  With  those  who  esteem  error  to 
be  no  less  fatal  than  sin,  the  growth  of  piety  inflames 
sectarian  zeal ;  with  ns,  who  attach  no  terrors  to  the 
involtmtary  mistakes  of  the  sincere,  it  is  otherwise  :  die 
pure  perceptions  and  natural  instincts  of  the  pious 
heart  detect  and  love  the  good  and  great  in  the  spirit 
of  other  churches ;  becoming  more  devout  in  mind,  we 
feel  ourselves  not  marSf  but  far  less  discriminated  from 
the  true  Christian  of  every  faith ;  and  our  sectarian 
zeal  tmdergoes  inevitable  decline.  And,  thus  as  a  mere 
theological  denomination,  we  profit  by  the  scepticism 
of  other  sects,  and  lose  by  tiie  piety  of  our  own. 
Conceiving,  then,  that  the  causes  of  our  defective  social 
influence  Ue  thus  deep,  I  have  no  sanguine  expectations 
from  any  principle  of  sectarian  union  or  schemes  of 
mechanical  organization.  The  proper  use  of  organi- 
zation, surely,  is  to  direct  into  proper  channels  and 
reduce  to  a  steady  and  calculable  power,  an  exuberant 
energy  and  wild  force  already  existing.  But  it  can 
create  nothing;  the  symmetrical  aggregation  of  dead 
atoms  can  kindle  no  life ;  and  the  spontaneous  vigour 
of  our  separate  churches  must,  I  apprehend,  be  much 
increased  before  they  have  a  superfluity  of  power  to 
shed  upon  the  weak  and  the  depressed.    .    .    . 

We  should  turn  our  attention,  I  respectfully  suggest, 
not  to  orthdoxy,  which  has  a  faith  and  is  satisfied  with 
it,  but  to  indifference,  and  unbelief  and  sin,  which  have 
it  not  and  are  satisfied  without  it.  On  these  we  should 
make  aggression,  in  the  poMrer  of  our  positive  religion, 
bearing  down  upon  them  with  the  persuasion  of  the 
Divine  Paternity,  and  Human  Brotherhood,  under  the 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  duty  and  the  grandeur  of  immor- 
tality. We  should  deal  with  them  with  sing^ess  of 
aim,  as  if  left  alone  with  them  in  God's  world  to  cure 
them, — as  if  tmconscious  of  the  presence  of  other  sects. 
Permitting  an  activity  thus  to  flow,  not  from  our 
perception  of  the  false,  but  from  our  persuasion  of  the 
true,  our  own  spirit  of  disinterestedness  would  grow-; 
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we  should  acquire  more  noble  faith  ourselves,  and  Urns 
win  the  only  title  God  bestows  to  meddle  with  the  feith 
of  others.  The  sole  case  in  which,  I  conceive,  the  em- 
ployment of  proselytizing  missionaries  is  desirable,  is 
when  the  popular  systems  of  Christianity  have  produced 
an  uneasy,  sceptical,  and  irreligious  state  of  mind,  and 
we  can  therefore  go  forth  to  construct,  not  to  destroy, 
to  reassure  and  not  to  unsettle,  to  replace  the  barrenness 
of  doubt  and  aversion  by  the  divine  fertility  of  love  azKl 
trusts 

The  speech  was  a  challenge,  not  so  much  of  a 
particular  theology  as  of  a  temper,  which  to  an  ardent 
and  aspiring  mind  seemed  indescribably  narrow  and 
impotent.  Great  changes  of  thought  were  already 
on  the  way  :  the  fathers  of  an  elder  day  had  thrown 
down  all  barriers  and  let  in  the  light :  what  should 
hinder  their  successors  from  doing  the  same  ? 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  sudi  issues  could 
be  fully  faced.* 

IV. 

Further  insight  into  Mr.  Martineau's  views  at 
this  epoch  is  afforded  by  letters  two  years  later. 


^  At  the  end  of  his  speech  Mr.  lilartineui  moved  '  That 
meeting,  in  profening  its  attachment  to  Unitadan  Christianity 
as  at  once  Scriptural  and  Rational,  and  condndva  to  the  tree 
Glory  of  God.  and  WeUbeing  of  Men,  and  in  avowing  its  veneratiofi 
lor  the  early  British  Expositors  and  Confessors  of  this  Faith.— 
at  the  same  time  recosnttes  the  essential  worth  of  that  princqile 
of  free  inquiry  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  own  form  of 
Cbriatianity,  and  of  that  Spirit  of  deep  and  vital  Religion  which 
mav  exist  under  various  forms  of  tneologicBl  sentiment,  and 
which  gave  to  our  forefathers  their  implicit  faith  in  Tktith,  their 
love  of  God,  and  their  reliance,  for  the  miprovement  of  mankind, 
on  the  influences  of  the  GospeL'  This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Tayler,  and  carried.  Mr.  BCartineau  then  voted  for  a  rssolv- 
tioQ  proposed  by  the  Rev.  George  Harris,  in  aid  of  the  work  of 
the  AssMiatkML 
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copied  by  Mis.  Ifartineau  into  her  diary.  The 
first  deals  with  a  difficulty  raised  by  a  phrase  in 
the  speech  just  quoted. 

To  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Porter,  Darwen,  near  Blackburn. 

Liverpool,  July  z8th,  1840. 
•  •  .  .  You  appear  to  suspect  some  hidden  meaning 
in  my  statement  that  the  '  real  object  of  every  man's 
worship  is  the  conception  of  Deity  in  his  own  mind/  ^ 
I  do  by  no  means  intend  to  imply  that  in  the  act  of 
adoration  the  worshipper  feels  his  veneration  to  be 
directed  to  any  '  idea '  or  '  conception,'  or  other  part  or 
state  of  himself.  He  necessarily  and  truly  considers 
the  object  of  his  devotion  to  be  a  reaUty  external  to  his 
own  personality,  and  independent  of  his  state  of  mind, 
Uving  and  acting  when  no  conception  of  him  is  in  the 
human  heart.  The  purport  of  my  words  will  perhaps  be 
evident  by  adverting  to  the  general  topic  which  led  me 
to  use  them.  I  was  spealong  of  the  practical  and 
spiritual  operation  of  different  modes  of  worship,  and 
maintaining  that  this  operation  is  the  same  wherever 
two  worshippers  have  the  same  mental  conception  of 
Deity,  however  different  the  phraseology  by  which  they 
may  denote  this  conception.  And  tdaUvdy  to  me  the 
maxim  is  evidently  true, '  de  non  apparentilHis  et  de  non 
existentibus  eadem  est  ratio.'  It  is  my  own  representa- 
tion of  God  to  myself  that  determines  the  character  and 
effect  of  my  worship :  and  whatever  else  he  may  be  in 
himself,  the  qualities  and  lineaments  of  his  nature  which 
are  absent  from  my  thoughts,  are  inoperative  upon 
those  thoughts.  To  me  God  is  that  which  he  appears  to 
be ;  and  the  divine  image  which  arises  before  the  soul 
in  pra]^r,  and  which  is  perceived  not  by  the  senses  given 
us  for  ti^  ascertainment  of  outward  things,  but  by 
tiiought  that  takes  cognizance  of  internal  and  spiritual 
thin^ — ^this  image  alone  decides  the  character  of  a  man's 

^  Ante,  p.  ax9, 
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piety.  Whatever  is  falsely  omitted  from  it,  not  hang 
there,  fails  to  operate ;  whatever  is  fabdy  induded  in 
it,  operates  as  if  it  were  a  copy  of  the  truth.  This  is  all 
that  I  meant. 

You  appear  to  object  to  my  account  of  faith  as  '  an 
absolute  reliance  upon  internal  convictions  and  truths 
of  religion  and  morals ' ;  and  you  seem  to  have  drawn 
from  tibese  words  the  inference  that '  the  thing  believed ' 
is,  in  my  estimation,  '  of  no  consequence  in  itself,  pro- 
vided it  has  effected  faith.'    Now,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  much  the  matter  with  my  definition, — and  as  for  the 
inference  from  it,  I  cannot  see  how  it  follows,  and  am 
quite  prepared  to  disclaim  it.    I  think  that  ^irtierev^ 
there  is  the  absolute  reliance  of  which  I  speak,  whether 
on  real  or  on  only  supposed  truths,  there  is  faith  ;  but 
I  by  no  means  think  all  sorts  of  faith  equaUy  excdient, 
irrespective  of  their  success  in  approximating  to  the 
truth.    Nevertheless,  I  do  think  the  distinction  between 
faiik  and  no-faUk  incomparably  more  imp(»rtant  than 
that  between  one  kind  of  faith  and  another ;  and  in  the 
gradation  of  excellence  should  arrange  them  thus — ist, 
true   faith;    2nd,  false  faith;   3rd,   no   faith  at  all; 
regarding  the  second  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
psdliative  evil,  as  in  that  of  a  limited  good.      In  order 
to  explain  thi^,  I  would  distinguish  between  physical  oc 
scientific  truth,  and  religious  or  mysterious  trutih.    The 
former  of  these  being  necessarily  finite  and  calculaUe,  is 
appreciable  by  human  faculties,  and  the  mind  may  have 
a  precise  representation  within  itself  of  the  reaUty,  and 
the  conception  of  any  scientific  fact  that  is  n<4  true,  is 
inevitably  false,  so  that  the  understanding  would  be 
in  a  better  state  without  such  conception.    But  religious 
truth,  having  reference  solely  to  things  infinite,  is  ^irdy 
inappreciable  by  oiu*  minds.    It  belongs  to  deeps  be]^nd 
oiu-  experience.    And  neither  nature  nor  revelation  can 
enable  us  to  think  correctly  of  that  which  transcends  the 
limits  of  the  very  souls  they  condescend  to  teach.    Our 
truest  faiths,  then,  are  in — not  the  truth,  but  our  most 
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haqpfiy  modes  of  representing  the  still  absent  truth  to 
ourselves;  modes  either  self-acquired,  or  imparted  by 
revelation.  All  these  modes  are  but  symbols  of  the  great 
reality ;  more  or  less  noble,  solemn,  sublime ;  and  in 
this  respect  only,  more  or  less  true.  For  all  are  but 
substitutes  or  approximations  replacing  in  our  finite 
minds  the  infinitude  that  cannot  enter  them.  Hence  it 
appears  to  me  that  neither  absolute  truth,  nor  absolute 
falsehood,  but  only  comparative  excellence,  can  be 
predicated  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  prevalent 
among  us ;  and  while  we  all  of  us  misconceive  the  reaUty, 
they  only  contradict  it  who  have  no  faith.  Others  may 
fcMin  but  poor  and  unworthy  ideas  of  things  infinite, 
but  these  alone  say  '  there  is  no  infinite,' — a  notion 
which,  amid  all  the  creeds  which  miss  the  truth,  can 
alone  be  called  the  beUef  of  a  Ue,— of  the  most  gigantic  of 
Ues.  The  least  approach  or  tendency  to  this  condition 
of  mind,  the  least  check  to  the  feelings  of  trust  and 
worship,  the  lapse  towards  a  state  of  negation  in  religion, 
I  r^ard  as  a  prof ounder  error  than  can  take  place  within 
the  limits  of  any  Christian  form  of  faith.  Hence  my 
aversion  to  proselytising.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
this  work  without  disorganising  a  man's  present  faith ; 
and  it  is  so  much  mort  certain  that  you  will  produce 
disbelief  of  what  he  has  venerated,  than  beUef  of  any- 
thing more  worthy  of  reverence,  that  if  I  saw  his  faith 
quietly  sanctifying  his  heart  and  Ufe,  I  would  let  it 
idone,  though  it  differed  from  that  I  loved  myself; 
not,  you  observe,  because  I  think  error  will  do  as  well  as 
truth,  but  because  I  suspect  that  his  present  state  of 
mind,  with  all  its  errors,  may  yet  be  truer  than  any  which 
I  can  substitute  by  a  process  involving  the  penis  of  a 
disintegrated  faith. 

Experience,  moreover,  appears  to  me  to  teach  that 
there  is  a  relation  which  it  is  very  dangerous  to  disturb, 
between  the  general  condition  of  a  man's  mind  and 
character,  and  the  particular  form  of  faith  which  he 
adopts ;  and  that  his  behef  spontaneously  adjusts  itself 
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to  hk  moral  and  spiritual  wants.    On  religions  subjects 
the  vital  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  faith  seems  to  me  to 
depend  upon  this  relation,  rather  than  to  be  a  thing 
extrinsic  to  it  and  absolute ;  so  that  if  we  could  look 
at  another's  creed  not  with  our  eyes,  but  with  his,  we 
should  see  it  true,  not  false.    And  conversely,  if  we  were 
to  turn  out  his  creed,  and  put  in  our  own  instead, — not 
being  able  to  give  him  our  mental  eye — the  coloured  glass 
of  our  thought  and  affection, — through  which  to  view 
it,  we  might  present  him  with  that  which,  by  the  very 
attempt  at  transference,  passed  from  truth  into  ecior. 
For  myself,  the  more  I  study  the  belieh  of  those  from 
ifrtiom  I  differ,  not  in  the  spirit  of  amtroversy  but  of 
sympathy,  the  more  I  endeavour  to  seixe  the  point  <rf 
view  and  feeling  of  those  who  hold  them,  the  more  do  I 
see  of  essential  sanctifying  heart-truth  in  them,  though 
the  form  into  which  they  are  thrown  is  one  to  which 
neither  my  reason  nor  my  interpretation  of  Scripture 
can    yield    assent.     I  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  that 
they  can  do  for  others  what  they  cannot  do  for  me. 
With  this  conception,  that  all  Christian  faiths  are  but 
symbols  of  unapproachable  reahties,  I  do  not  expect 
that  there  wiU  be  any  ultimate  and  universal  agreement 
in  one  form  of  doctrine.    There  seem  to  me  to  be 
foundations  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  minds  for 
different  modes  of  thinking  on  the  same  great  subjects. 
For  example,  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  and  that  of 
Necessity,  are  as  old  as  human  speculation,  and  have 
made  no  approach  to  any  settlement.    They  represent, 
and  surely  wiU  always  maintain,  two  schools  of  religious 
sentiment,  each  fulfilling  an  important  function,  and 
finding  congenial  minds.    Indeed,  to  every  object  of 
mystic  contemplation  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
sides,  and  it  is  much  if  our  poor  minds  can  evenfix  a  full 
gase  on  one.    How,  then,  should  there  not  be  many 
views  ?    God  grant  us  all  some  true  glimpse,  to  guide 
us  through  a  world  which  else  has  Uttle  light ! 
I  hope  I  have  rightly  apprehended,  and  intelligibly 
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answered,  the  question  which  you  favoured  me  by 
proposing.  The  only  remark  which  I  would  add  is 
this,  that  while  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  other  men's 
faith  may  to  them  be  as  good  as  my  own,  and  feel,  there- 
fore, little  call  of  benevolence  to  make  proselytes,  I  look 
with  horror  upon  all  disingenuousness  or  even  indiffer- 
ence about  the  free  expression  and  fearless  maintenance 
of  one's  personal  convictions.  No  man  can  have  a  deep 
persuasion  without  loving  it ;  and  he  is  neither  true  to 
himsdf  nor  trustful  in  God,  if  he  does  not  avow  it  with 
simjdicity,  defend  it  with  earnestness,  and  see  that  it  has 
its  place  in  the  mighty  competition  for  human  souls. 
Forgive  the  length  of  this  letter,  which  my  earnest 
interest  in  the  subject  has  tempted  me  to  extend  too 
far.  Wherever  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  at  all  times,  I  trust,, 
be  grateful  for  correction. 

Bdieve  me,  my  dear  sn, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

James  Martineau. 

To  the  Rev.  Archibald  Macdonald,  Royston,  Herts. 

Liverpool,  1840. 

I  fear  that  you  must  have  expected  to  receive,  ere 
this,  my  thanks,  long  and  largely  due,  for  your  very 
interesting  letter  to  my  friend  Thom  and  myself.  His 
worthier  as  well  as  prompter  answer  is  already,  I  doubt 
not,  in  your  hands ;  and  should  so  rare  a  fortune  as  a 
few  leisure  hours  fall  to  me  within  any  reasonable  time, 
I  may  perhaps  send  you  something  more  suitable  to  ]^our 
subject  and  your  letter,  than  the  few  hurried  thoughts 
which  I  now  cast  forth  from  the  press  of  a  most  busy 
life    .    .    . 

I  heartily  ccmcur  in  your  estimate  of  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  the  prevailing  Unitarianism ;  of  the  small 
benefit  to  be  looked  for  from  its  textual  controversies.; 
of  the  ruinous  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  its  conceit 
and  exdusiveness.    Nor  would  I  ever  give  my  voice 
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for  dosing  any  subject  on  which  ^)ecttlatkMi,  withoat  or 
within  the  limits  of  Christianity,  may  be  di^xised  to 
enter.    But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  share  your  sanguine 
hopes  of  good  from  the  fresh  and  unrestricted  prosecutkm 
of  moral  and  theological  enquiry,  conceiving  this  to  be 
the  condition  of  progress,  rather  than  the  progress  itself ; 
without  which  we  must  die  as  a  religious  body,  Imt  with 
which  it  is  quite  possiUe  we  may  not  live.    Gmjointly 
with  an  improved  theology  (or,  were  it  possiUe,  preoiams 
to  it)  we  want,  I  cannot  but  think,  a  better  psychdogical 
philosophy ;  or,  what  would  do  quite  as  weU,  a  return  to 
nature,  without  any  systematic  philosophy  at  all,  for 
the  stiff  framework  of  mere  logical  metajdijrsics.    In 
Germany  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  thecdogy, 
and  very  little  injury  will  accrue  to  religion,  the  senti- 
ments of  yriAdi  are  there  supposed  (as  I  bdieve  nx>st 
truly)  to  lie  deeper  than  the  understanding,  and  to 
survive  its  changes.    But,  mentally  descen&d  as  we 
are  in  this  country  from  John  Locke,  we  have  brought 
the  understanding  to  do  all  our  work  for  us  from  the 
baking  of  bread  to  the  worship  of  God ;  which  latter 
task  it  very  ill  and  grudgingly  performs,  and  perpetually 
threatens  to  throw  up  altogetiier.    The  Intellect  being 
made  the  sole  basis  of  our  religion,  its  heavings  and 
rackings  cause  Trust  and  Piety  to  red ;  and  thus  it  is 
a  much  more  serious  thing  to  dbturb  the  old  foundations 
here   than   in   Germany.    There,   the   strangest   free 
thinking  [speaks]^  in  tones  of  reverence,  and  almost  of 
prayer  ;  and  appears  merdy  as  the  form  in  which,  with 
active   minds,   the  religious  sentiment  preserves  its 
freshness  and  sincerity.    With  our  people,  on  the  othar 
hand,  the  moral  feelings  are  strong,  but  the  devotional 
singularly  weak  and  hesitating.    They  are  children  of 
Law,  not  of  Love,  very  ob^ent,  preceptually,  but 
not  affectionate,  spiritually.    This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  change  prinoarily  needed ;  and  only  to  be  bioo|^t 

^  The  diarist  appears  to  have  omitted  a  verb. 
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about  by  a  more  penetratiiig  and  natural,  a  less  scholastic 
and  traditional,  style  of  preaching  and  thinking.  Till 
this  is  done,  our  religion,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  anti- 
quarian and  literary  and  logical  assents,  about  authen- 
ticity and  credibihty  and  miracles,  is  a  mere  structure 
of  glass,  and  will  not  bear  pelting. 

Another  reason  why  I  do  not  desire  to  see  an  exclusive 
reliance  for  our  progress  on  freer  speculation,  is  suggested 
by  your  own  remark  that  there  are  the  elements  of 
possible  discord  among  us  Unitarians,  an  old  schocd 
and  a  new.  Now  it  so  happens  that  just  now  the  old 
school  is  arriving,  historically,  and  from  mere  conserva- 
tism at  the  same  love  of  free  enquiry  which  the  other 
secticm  entertains  from  theory  and  readiness  for  innova- 
tion. Our  position  in  relation  to  the  courts  of  law,  in 
our  disputed  claim  to  certain  ancient  property,  has 
recently  occasioned,  on  the  part  of  the  people  most 
hostile  to  the  movement,  a  constant  appeal  to  '  our 
Presbyterian  forefathers,'  as  the  enemies  of  tests  and 
the  avowed  recognisers  of  progressiveness  in  theological 
opinion.  It  is  impossible  that  this  example  can  be  held 
up  to  admiration,  without  at  length  producing  some- 
thing like  imitation ;  and  if  the  principle  of  open 
questions  really  constitutes  the  very  tenure  of  our  endow- 
ments, self-interest  itself  will  forbid  its  invasion,  and 
make  friends  to  it  among  those  who  would  othenvise  set 
up  an  orthodox  standard  of  Unitarianism.  Hence  it 
appears  to  me  possible  with  a  Uttle  patience  and  forbear- 
ance, to  maintain  our  union  unbroken.  A  change  is 
going  on,  remedial  of  the  bigotry  which  exists  among 
us,  tf  we  do  not  heedlessly  provoke  it  into  vehement 
action  ;  and  in  a  few  years  I  expect  to  see  the  RaHonalisi 
section  of  the  Unitarians  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
Orthodox  portion  quietly,  and  with  harmless  reluctance, 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  movement.  The  Christian 
Reformer  must  shortly  fall  into  new  hands ;  and  if  the 
best  materials  of  the  Christian  Teacher  could  be  thrown 
into  it,  and  one  effective  periodical  could  be  made 
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representative  of  the  views  of  both  sections  of  our  body, 
the  spectacle  of  fair  and  fearless  research  and  specolatkm 
might  again  become  a  conspicuous  feature  in  our  de^ 
nominatioii.  I  am  very  aiudom  to  preserve  our  extenial 
union;  and  should  regret  any  organisation  of  the 
movement  section,  visibly  apart  from  the  other,  and  in 
apparent  defiance  of  it,  At  the  same  time,  I  need  not 
say  to  you  that  I  advocate  no  suppression  of  truth 
which  seems  important,  or  investigation  which  appears 
well-matured,  to  any  competent  inquirer.  Let  us  study 
without  hindrance,  believe  and  disbeUeve  without  fear» 
and  publish  without  stint,  simply  avoiding  any  aggres- 
sion on  the  more  timid  brethren,  and  betrajdng  no  doubt 
of  their  approval,  or  at  least  acquiescence.  Men  who 
are  assumed  to  be  courageous,  do  not  like  to  show  them- 
selves cowards.  Though  I  have  thought  much  about 
the  practicability  of  some  such  unicm  as  you  suggest, 
I  do  not  see  the  materials  for  it.  Spontaneous  ccun- 
munication  among  like-minded  men,  and  publication  of 
any  new  speculations,  specially  in  our  periodicals,  iq>pear 
to  me  the  only  methods  of  fastening  such  union,  which  is 
not  the  ^5  real  for  being  invisible  and  wOhout  form. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whose  name  may  not  be  strange  to 
you.  Dr.  Nichol,  of  Glasgow  (astronomer),  has  written 
to  me  proposing  an  association  for  publishing  transla- 
tions of  the  most  remarkable  German  works  on  theology 
and  philosophy,  beginning  with  Strauss  and  a  few  of  tih« 
answers  to  the  Leben  Jesu  ;  and  so  many  other  persons 
have  mentioned  the  same  idea,  that  I  incline  to  think 
that  the  plan  might  succeeed,  though  not  in  a  pecuniary 
way.  I  have  sounded  Mr.  J.  M.  {Land,  and  West.  Rev.y 
on  the  matter ;  and  his  opinion  is  fovourable.  Hi^ 
practical  difficulty  is  to  find  people  who  have  time  to  do 
the  work,  most  of  those  who  would  take  an  interest  in 
it  and  would  be  willing  to  toU  without  reward,  bdng 
deeply  engaged  in  other  pursuits.    For  myself,  I  have 

'     ^  Mr.  John  Mill,  of  the  Loodon  and  Westminster  Review. 
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never  been  able  to  contribute  anything  to  my  friepd 
Thorn's  Christian  Teacher :  and  though  I  have  Strauss, 
and  read  him,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
undertake  to  review  him  as  you  suggest.  However, 
I  expect  soon  to  have  some  change  of  occupation  which 
may  limit  my  attention  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  Intellec- 
tual and  Moral  Science,  and  the  History  of  Opinion,  and 
more  may  perhaps  be  in  my  power  then.  •  .  •  The  fault 
of  the  Ld)en  Jesu  seems  to  me  to  he  in  the  completeness 
and  unnatural  uniformity  with  which  the  author  has 
applied  his  mythological  principle  of  explanation.  There 
are  large  portions  of  the  Gospels  to  which,  as  appears  to 
me,  it  cannot  be  applied,  and  inmi  which  it  is  impossible 
to  strike  out  the  elements  of  historical  reality ;  and  in 
the  parts  where  the  mythical  interpretation  is  most 
successful,  Strauss  has  hardly  much  daim  to  originality — 
indeed,  he  founds  his  own  daim  exdusivdy  on  the 
systematic  way  in  which  he  has  carried  his  theory  through^ 
admitting  that  in  scattered  instances  he  has  been 
anticipated.  Though  the  direct  and  main  object  of  the 
book  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  attained,  the  inddental 
benefits  arising  from  it  will  be  great.  I  was  delighted  to 
find  in  it  many  positions,  dther  assumed  as  undeniable, 
or  established  by  strong  evidence,  and  then  used  a$ 
fundamental  certainties  throughout  the  book,  of  which 
I  had  long  convinced  m3rself ,  and  (in  some  instances) 
others  also,  but  which  Orthodox  Unitarianism  regards 
with  exceeding  horror,  such  as  the  fragmentary  and 
various  structure  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  perplexing 
the  whole  question  of  authentidty — ^the  production  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  from  a  different  school  of  Jewish 
theology  (probably  of  Alexandrine  affinity),  so  that  the 
whole  conception  of  the  Messiah  is  different  in  it  from  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  other  gospels — and 
specially  the  notion  of  his  pre*existence,  is  manifestly 
entertained  by  the  author,  and  ascribed  to  Christ ;  the 
belief  expressed  in  the  language  of  Christ  (especially, 
perhaps  exdusivdy,  in  the  three  first  Gospels)   of   a 
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personal  return  to  earth  to  reign,  and  the  hatntna] 
inculcation  of  it  by  the  apostles ;  and  many  other  jpoiats 
to  which  I  cannot  advert  now. 

Let  me,  before  I  conclude,  recall  the  opinion  to  which 
you  allude  as  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the  Rationale^ 
that  the  name  Christian  is  improperly  given  to  those 
who  exclude  the  preternatural  from  Christianity.  Though 
I  have  personally  the  same  strong  omviction  which  I 
then  had,  that  miracles  in  general  are  perfectly  and 
rationaUy  credible,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
away  the  Christian  miracles  in  particular,  j^t  I  can  no 
longer  deny  the  name  Christian  to  those  who  differ  from 
me  on  either  or  both  of  these  points,  provided  on  any 
other  grounds  they  attain  to  disdpleship  io  Christ,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  divine  and  auihorikUive  in  him. 
Sometime  or  other  I  wiU  pubUdy  state  and  argue  this 
point 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  disappmntment  in 
my  first  lectures  in  the  controversy*  Inde^,  I  am  only 
amazed  that  you  are  not  disappointed  (as  I  am)  in  them 
all.  Had  I  been  writing  irrespectively  of  the  attack 
upon  us,  I  should  have  taken  up  a  much  bolder  position, 
as  I  habitually  do  with  my  own  people.  But  I  thought 
it  sufBident,  while  saying  nothing  ^^ch  I  do  not  lM3ld 
to  be  strictly  true,  to  drop  a  few  hints  and  prindi^es 
which  might  suggest  remoter  truth,  and  to  reserve  the 
fuller  exposition  of  such  truth  for  a  time  when  the 
exigencies  of  a  special  controversial  argument  imposed 
no  restraints.  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  hear  of  j^ur 
approval  of  the  Lecture  on  Moral  Evil,  because  from  all 
quarters  it  has  encountered  nothing  but  dissent  and 
dislike. 

P.S. — Since  I  signed  my  name,  I  have  received  from 
Dr.  Channing  a  very  interesting  criticism  cm  the  lecture 
respecting  Moral  Evil,  which  appears  to  have  surprised 
him  as  coming  from  an  English  Unitarian, '^    He  is 

1  See  ante,  p.  1S3 
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delighted  at  the  onslaught  upon  Priestleyism,  as  a 
symptom  of  a  change  in  our  modes  of  thought ;  but 
thinks  that  I  have  not  touched  the  root  of  the  matter 
as  to  the  place  of  the  prudential  feeUngs  in  religion, 
saying  that  I  have  pointed  out  the  false  but  not  reached 
the  true.  I  hope  he  will  sometime  supply  this  defect, 
and  give  us  the  thoughts  of  so  great  a  mind  on  so  great 
a  matter. 

V. 

With  such  incisive  criticism,  public  and  private, 
of  the  sectarian  tendencies  around  him,  did  James 
Martineau  pursue  his  way.  It  made  him  an  object 
of  fear  rather  than  love ;  there  was  something 
incalculable  about  him  which  the  elder  forces  could 
not  subdue  to  their  own  ends ;  he  was  in  the  un- 
comfortable position  of  one  who  moved  about  in 
worlds  not  realised ;  those  who  believed  that  they 
knew  where  they  were — ^at  the  centre  of  truth — 
failed  to  understand  him,  and  saw  without  regret 
that  he  sought  no  further  share  in  denominational 
affairs. 

Meantime,  the  long  expected  crisis  arrived  at 
last«  Judgment  was  delivered  by  the  Law  Lords 
in  the  Hewley  case  on  August  5, 1842  ;  the  previous 
decisions  were  upheld ;  and  the  Unitarian  Trustees 
were  finally  set  aside.^  The  Wolverhampton  case 
was  suddenly  resuscitated;  and  the  suspended 
issue  was  promptly  settled  against  the  Unitarian 
daim  to  owne^hip.  All  over  the  country  the 
property  which  Unitarians  had  possessed  for  genera- 
tions, was  endangered.    The  chapels  which  their 

iThe  costs  to  the  Charity  amoanted  to  over  £t2,6oo;  and  the 
Trustees  had  farther  to  pay  £$,700  oat  of  their  own  pockets. 
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forefathers  had  built  on  the  site  of  yet  older  Presby- 
terian foundations,  the  endowments  of  pious  bene- 
factors who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  before 
18x3,  the  pulpits  and  monuments  of  their  ministers, 
the  graves  of  their  lay-folk,  the  schools  in  which  they 
were  helping  to  educate  the  people,  might  all  be 
wrested  from  them*  The  peril  was  imminent; 
*  I  know/  said  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1844,  ^  ^^^ 
two  or  three  hundred  suits  are  already  talked  of 
as  likely  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ousting 
the  present  possessors.'  Measures  for  protection 
were  mrgently  needed.  Yet  how  could  the  Unitarian 
Association  present  a  plea  for  buildings  established 
on  a  principle  exactly  the  opposite  of  its  own  ? 
If  it  claimed  them  as  Unitarian,  it  brought  them 
within  a  limited  dogmatic  range,  and  wrote  over  them 
a  warning  that  the  CathoUc  communion,  for  which 
they  had  been  erected,  could  only  be  maintained 
with  the  few  who  accepted  the  uni-personality  of 
God.  This  involved  an  incongruity  too  gross. 
The  vigilant  pastor  of  the  Gravel  Pit  Chapel,  Hack- 
ney, so  long  the  devoted  secretary  of  the  Associati<m, 
perceived  the  difficulty.^  With  a  vigorous  effort 
he  formed  a  new  English  Presbjrterian  Union,  to 
whidi  the  defence  of  the  Chapels  was  committed.* 
N^otiations  were  at  once  opened  with  the  Govem- 

^The  CkrisHan  Reformer  stated  this  frankly,  1842,  p.  596: 
'  None  of  the  Societies  already  formed  seem  to  be  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Some  are  doctrinal,  which  the  caniempiated  Associm- 
Han  must  evidently  not  be,* 

*  Letter  of  Jan.  12,  1843,  Memoirs  of  R.  AspUmd,  p.  576. 
The  earlier  Presbyterian  Association  had  held  an  annual  meeting 
on  May  19th,  but  had  done  nothing.  It  was  now  merged  in 
a  more  active  successor. 
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ment.  The  Attorney  General,  Sir  Frederick  PoUock, 
promised  that  he  woukl  neither  himself  institute, 
nor  allow  others  to  institute  in  his  name,  any  furtiier 
legal  proceedings,  until  the  case  for  legislative 
relief  had  been  fully  considered.  Difficulties  arose 
in  1843  in  consequence  of  Irish  compUcations.^ 
More  than  one  bill  was  drafted,  considered,  and 
withdrawn.  Happily  the  learned  Lords,  the  Chan- 
cellor and  ex-Chancellors,  and  those  who  had 
successively  sat  in  judgment,  or  been  engaged  in 
pleading,  on  the  Hewley  case,  were  in  complete 
concurrence,  and  this  unanimity  secured  final  success. 
Petitions  were  sent  up  from  76  chapeb,  the  Liverpool 
group  contributing  four.  The  Paradise  St.  congrega- 
tion pointed  to  the  unbroken  continuance  of  their 
constituent  families,  as  appeared  from  their  baptis- 
mal records  extant  since  1707,  and  affirmed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  by  evidence  a  time  when 
Anti-Trinitarian  doctrines  did  not  prevail  among 
them.  From  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  Toxteth  Sarah 
Mather  proved  that  her  forefathers  had  worshipped 
there  for  at  least  194  years,  her  pew  door  bearing  the 
legend  *  D  1^50  M'>  i*c.,  which,  being  interpreted, 
meant  *  Daniel  Mather,  1650.'  She  had  herself 
attended  the  ministry  of  six  pastors ;  and  another 
petitioner  remembered  a  seventh,  his  own  grand- 
father, Richard  Harding,  who  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  in  1770,  after  a  ministry  of  about  fifty 
years.^    In  these  petitions  Mr.  Martineau,  no  doubt, 

^  The  various  Presbyterian  bodies,  orthodox  and  remonstrant* 
took  different  views,  and  sent  over  opposite  draatations.  Suits 
had  been  begun  for  the  recovery  of  the  i>ublin  chapels  in  Eustace 
St.  and  Strand  St,  out  of  Unitarian  hands. 
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took  a  keen  interest :  and  similar  statements  were 
forwarded  from  the  places  which  had  been  tbe 
scenes  of  his  earlier  life  and  work,  Norwich,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  York,  and  Bristol,  and  the  two  DaUin 
congregations. 

The  government  measure  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
L}mdhurst,  on  March  7,  1844 ;  petitions  on  both 
sides  flowed  in  during  the  next  few  weeks ;  the 
second  reading  was  moved  on  May  3 ;  the  third 
reading  was  carried  on  May  9  by  44  to  9 ;  and  the 
bill  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  It  bore  the 
title  of  an  '  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Suits  relating 
to  Meeting-Houses  and  other  Property  held  for 
Religious  purposes  by  Persons  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England.'  Neither  Presbjrterians  nor 
Unitarians  were  named;  but  Mr.  Smith's  Act  of 
1813^  was  made  retrospective  in  its  operation  by 
the  first  clause,  so  as  to  legalise  all  foundations 
by  persons  who  would  have  benefited  by  it,  had  it 
been  then  in  force.  The  second  clause  was  of  more 
dubious  import.  As  originally  drafted  it  declared 
that  where  no  particular  religious  doctrines  were 
enforced  by  the  trust-deeds,  the  usage  of  so  many 
years  (the  number  was  left  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament) 
should  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  doo- 
trines  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  meeting-houses 
were  founded.  The  effect  would  have  been  to  fasten 
on  the  chapels  in  perpetuity  the  specific  Unitarian 
teaching  of  the  previous  five-and-twenty  years  :• 

^  See  ante,  chap.  IV.  p.  87. 
s  This  figure  was  adopted  by  the  Lords. 
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and  the  whole  principle  for  which  Mr.  Martincau 
had  already  so  earnestly  contended  would  have 
been  lost,^ 

*  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  [in  the  Ccnnniont]  had  bat 
one  fault/  observed  the  Christian  Teacher,*  *  the  absence  of  any 
respectable  speech  on  the  wrong  side ;  *  a  circumstance  which 
might  have  been  employed  as  an  excuse  for  giving  a  tame  support 
to  the  measure,  and  for  treating  the  unpopular  persons  who  are 
the  first  to  benefit  by  it  with  epithets  of  cautious  repudiation 
and  cold  disdain.  But  instead  ot  this,  the  leading  men  of  every 
class  seemed  emulous  to  yield  it  the  aid  of  their  advocacy ;  the 
law^er^  to  attest  its  accordance  with  statutory  analogy ;  the 
Jurist^  its  agreement  with  the  experience  of  nations  and  the 
philoeophv  of  law ;  the  Man  of  Letters,*  its  consiBtency  with  the 
modem  theory  of  Christianity ;  the  admirer  of  "  Church  prin- 
ciples "  and  student  of  Chun^  antiquity,^  the  sound  basis  of  its 
htttorical  assumptions ;  the  once  oppressed  Catholic,*  its  claims 
on  a  country  wnich  was  retracing  its  persecuting  steps ;  the 
statesman  of  enlarged  expediency,*  its  propriety  as  a  measure 
of  peace ;  and  the  constitutional  Whig,^  its  mimifest  necessity 
as  an  appendix  to  former  and  imperfect  charters  of  religious 
Eberty.' 

Among  these  speakers  Mr.  Gladstone  penetrated 
the  deepest  into  the  real  meaning  of  the  whole  case. 

'  I  went  into  the  subject  labc^ously.'  he  says,^^  '  and  satisfied 
myself  that  this  was  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  quieting  of 
titles  based  on  lapse  of  time,  but  that  the  Unitarians  were  the 
true  lawful  headers,  because  though  they  did  not  agree  with  the 
Puritan  opinions  the^  adhered  firmly  to  the  Puritan  principle, 
which  was  that  Scripture  was  the  rule  without  any  bincung 
interpretation,  and  that  each  man,  or  body,  or  generation  must 
interpret  for  himsell' 

Of  this  principle  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  a  remarkable 

^  It  would  also  have  prevented  the  reversion  of  chapels  held  by 
Unitarians  to  the  orthodox,  as  at  Wigan  (ante,  p.  313.) 

*  Then  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thom  ;  voL  vi.,  1844,  p.  318. 

*  The  exposition  was  led  b^  the  senior  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Sir  R.  Ingus. 

«  Sir  Wm.  W.  FoUett,  Attorney  GeneraL         ^  Mr.  Macaulay. 

•  Mr.  Monckton  Mihies.         ^  Mr.  Gladstone.         *  Mr.  SheiL 

•  The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Ped.    ^^  Lord  John  RusseU. 
^^  Moriey,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i  p.  322. 
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expositkm  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  severity, 
of  a  theological  lecture  being  mitigated  by  the  onttcur^s 
art.  The  '  idea  of  Christianity  as  a  shifting,  chang- 
ing, and  advancing  subject/  which  he  found  in 
Baxter  and  his  contemporaries,  was  the  exact  oppo-' 
site  of  his  own,  but  he  bore  emphatic  testimony  to 
their  conscientiousness.  Quoting  from  the  address 
of  John  Robinson  as  early  as  1620  to  the  first  planters 
of  New  England,^  bewailing  the  stereotyped  con- 
dition of  the  Reformed  Churches — 'I  beseech  you 
to  remember  it :  it  is  an  article  of  your  Church-^ 
covenant  that  you  will  be  ready  to  receive  whatevo^ 
truth  shall  be  made  known  unto  you  from  the 
written  word  of  God ' — '  There,*  said  the  Anglican 
statesman,  'you  have  the  seed  of  all  those  pro- 
gressive changes,  of  the  effects  of  which  you  are  now 
conddering  the  course.'  Continuity  of  religious  life 
amid  *  progressive  dianges'  of  doctrine  was  the 
conception  which  James  Martineau  had  already 
formed  ten  years  before.*  The  Bill,  however, 
threatened  to  arrest  that  advance,  as  Lord  Sandon 
pointed  out  in  a  few  words  before  the  second  reading.* 
The  difficulty  was  raised  again  in  Committee  by  Mr. 
J.  Stuart  Wortiey  and  Mr.  Cardwell,^  and  was 
removed  on  the  report  stage  by  amendments  intro- 

^  Mr.  CUadsUme  cited  it  from  Cotton  Mather ;  00  its  authenticity 
in  that  form,  tee  Rev.  Alx.  Gordon's  remarks,  Dui.  NaL  Bio^ 
graphy,  voL  sdix.  p.  31. 

*  Compare  his  paper  on  '  The  Living  Chordi  through  Changing 
Creeds '  in  the  Theological  Review,  1866,  p.  296. 

*^This  was  carried  by  309  to  119. 

*It  was  also  urged  in  the  Ckrittian  Teacher .  1844,  p.  536. 
wher^  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  clause  as  then  drafted  created 
a  creed  of  usage,  in  default  of  a  creed  of  trust. 
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duced  by  the  Solicitor-General,  to  secure  *  the  more 
ample  recognition  of  the  power  of  such  Dissenting 
congregations  as  had  no  tests  or  creeds  to  change 
their  opinions  as  they  saw  fit,  in  the  lapse  of  time.'^ 
Thus  amended  the  Bill  went  back  to  the  Upper 
House,  where  a  great  rally  of  peers  took  place.  At 
the  final  division,  July  15,  it  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  161  ,•  and  four  da5rs  later  it  received  the 
royal  assent. 

The  principle  of  English  Presbyterianism  was 
now  l^ally  established.  What  use  would  the 
Unitarians  make  of  it  ?  In  James  Martineau's 
view  a  great  opportunity  had  been  offered  them. 
They  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Would 
they  go  boldly  forwards  in  reliance  on  tiieir  funda- 
mental religious  affections,  striving  after  the  ideal 
of  their  forefathers,  or  would  they  relapse  into 
theological  sectarianism  ?  The  answer  in  London 
was  unhappily  prompt  and  decisive.    The  very  day 

^  Lord  Sandcm  expressed  his  satislacticm.  '  He  would  deem 
it  a  very  great  hardship  indeed,  if  usage  or  any  other  thing 
should  be  taken  as  imposing  a  test,  where  there  was  no  test  of 
any  land  originally  imposed,  or  that  opinions  should  thus  be 
crystallised  at  any  one  particular  penod  of  thought.'  This 
change  was  eagerly  promoted  by  Mr.  Martineau.  He  had  at 
once  perceived  that  the  Bill  as  presented  to  the  Upper  House 
made  the  us^e  of  the  previous  twenty-five  years  bindm^g.  This 
was  so  objectionable  that,  as  he  afterwards  related,  he  '  implored 
the  solicitors  who  were  watching  the  measure  to  get  it  altered. 
The  legal  men,  however,  were  afraid  of  touching  a  word  in  a  Bill 
that  had  obtained  the  Lord  Chancellor's  approval  The  Members 
of  Parliament  were  freer  to  move;  and  the  Bill  received  the 
required  amendment  from  Lord  Sauudon  in  the  Lower  House.' 
— ^Church-Life  or  Sect-Life,'  1859 ;  Essays,  it  414. 

*For,  202  (102  proxies) ;  against,  41  (14  proxies).  On  the 
second  reading^  it  had  been  opposed  by  the  Bish<^  of  Exeter ; 
in  the  concluding  debate  the  Bishop  of  London  opposed,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  supported  it. 
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after  the  Lords  had  agreed  to  the  Commons'  amend- 
mentSy  the  English  Presbyterian  Union  was  dissohred 
and  the  Unitarian  Association  remained  in  possession, 
This  inmiediate  despatch  of  the  oigan  from  which  he 
had  hoped  so  much,  when  it  had  no  longer  a  Parlia- 
mentary use,  seemed  to  James  Martineau  positively 
indecent*  Even  in  his  latest  years  he  could  not 
speak  of  it  without  indignation  and  grief.  It  was 
an  emphatic  warning  that  with  the  official  Uni- 
tarianism  of  the  day  he  could  have  no  sympathy.^ 
Not  till  its  spirit  was  transformed  would  effective 
co-operation  with  it  be  possible  for  him.  To  hns^ 
about  that  change  was  to  be  part  of  his  wwk  in 
the  coining  years. 

^  The  vitriolic  articles  of  Mr.  Llo3rd  on  the  Endeawmrs  were  at 
this  time  appearing  month  by  month  in  the  CknsHam  JUfmrntr 
See  chap.  VI IT. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

PREACHER  AND  TEACHER,  184O-1848. 

The  Liverpool  Controversy  brought  Mn  Martineau 
into  a  prominence  which  he  had  not  sought,  and 
forced  upon  him  a  kind  of  labour  for  which  he  had 
a  peculiar  distaste.  To  disturb  the  beliefe  of  others 
without  at  the  same  time  kindling  in  their  souls 
a  higher  faith,  seemed  to  him  like  a  crime  against 
the  Spirit.  The  more  conscious  he  was  himself  of 
slowly  passing  through  great  changes,  which  in- 
volved a  complete  reconstruction  of  his  theology, 
the  less  was  he  willing  to  expose  others  to  danger. 
His  task  was  to  conduct  those  to  whom  he  ministered 
along  a  *  path  of  life,'  to  show  them  how  to  find  new 
grounds  of  trust  in  the  very  constitution  of  their 
conscience  and  afEections,  and  to  present  these  as 
historically  realised  in  the  person  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  To  this  the  next  years  of  his  ministry 
were  dedicated.  Traces  of  revolt  against  his  Uni- 
tarian environment  will  be  noticed  from  time  to 
time  in  his  letters,  but  a  fresh  and  most  congenial 
field  of  work  was  opened  to  him  in  1840,  by  his 
appointment  to  the  lectureship  in  philosophy  in 
Kanchester  New  CoU^e,  which  returned  from  York 
in  that  year  to  the  place  of  its  first  activity.  Here 
he  was  thrown  into  more  regular  intercourse  with 
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his  friend  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  and  a  new  and 
treasured  intimacy  was  formed  with  Francis  \(^Iliam 
Newman.  The  story  of  his  philosophical  labours 
will  perhaps  be  best  understood  when  the  leading 
features  of  his  Liverpool  activity  have  been  described. 

I. 

The  desire  to  enrich  the  devotional  services  of 
his  congregation  had  swiftly  led  in  Dublin  to  the 
production  of  a  new  hymn-book.  A  similar  aim 
had  long  engaged  him  in  Liverpool,  and  was  realised 
in  1840  by  the  publication  of  Hymns  far  the  Christian 
Church  and  Home.  Fatigues  of  travel,  and  the 
'high  pressure  whirl  of  his  life'  connected  with 
the  opening  of  his  CoU^e  teaching  in  October, 
filled  his  wife's  heart  with  forebodings,  but  when 
November  i  arrived — All  Saints'  Day — and  the 
new  hymn-book  was  first  used,  its  introduction  was 
signalised  by  the  noble  sermon  on  *  the  Commimion 
of  Saints.'^  *  Worship,'  said  the  Editor,  in  the  first 
sentence  of  his  preface,  '  is  an  attitude  which  our 
nature  assumes,  not  for  a  purpose,  but  from  an 
emotion,^  and  to  quicken  this  emotion,  in  contrast 
with  critical  rationalism,  was  the  object  of  the  book. 
Truly  did  it  illustrate  the  Commimion  of  Saints. 
Hynms  from  the  Roman  Breviary  and  the  German 
Moravians  stood  side  by  side  with  others  by 
the  Anglicans  Heber,  Milman,  and  Keble,  or  the 
Nonconformists,  Watts,  Doddridge,  Montgomery, 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Since  the  Dublin  da}^  the 
Wesley  hynms  had  been  discovered ;  while  another 

1  Afterwards  published  hi  the  Ende4wours»  vol,  I. 
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note  in  the  great  chorus  sounded  from  Madame 
Guion.^  The  music  was  not  forgotten :  to  each 
hymn  was  attached  a  reference  to  tunes  suitable 
for  congregational  and  home  singing.  These  were 
selected  by  the  Editor  himself,  with  the  help  of  his 
eldest  boy  Russell,  who  played  the  tunes,  *  he  himself 
singing  the  hymns,  and  deciding  on  their  suitabiUty. 
We  used  all  to  enjoy  these  evenings,'  continues  the 
reminiscence  of  one  of  his  elder  daughters,  *  and  when 
the  book  came  out,  my  brother  then  being  only  about 
nine  years  old,  we  had  a  sort  of  feeling  of  partner- 
ship in  the  work  which  was  very  delightful  to  us.' 

The  literary  labour  involved  had  been  considerable, 
for  with  two  or  three  exceptions  all  the  h3anns  were 
traced  back  to  their  original  sources.  Of  this  exact- 
ness, the  following  note  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  may  serve 
as  an  example. 

Liverpool,  Dec   3,   1853. 
That  graceful  piece  of  Phineas  Fletcher's  [hymn  415]  will  be 
found  not  in  his  '  Piscatory  Eclogues '  but  in  his  '  Miscellanies/ 

^  The  new  hynmal  contained  650  pieces  (Dublin,  373).  A 
notebook  gives  a  list  of  133  books  employed  in  the  compilation. 
The  genera]  arrangement  is  the  same,  though  the  sections  are 
much  enlarged,  and  the  phrasing  of  their  titles  is  characteristically 
elaborated.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  considerable  numbed 
dealing  with  death,  resurrection,  and  judgment.  Jesus  is  of 
course  exhibited  as  the  Messiah.  In  several  hymns  Jesus  was 
made  the  object  ot  poetical  address ;  and  on  two  occasions  these 
gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  The  question  was  raised 
by  the  Rev.  £.  Kell  in  the  Inquirer,  Dec.  4, 1853,  and  by  the  Rev. 
ut.  Beard  in  the  Christian  R€former,i%6i,  p.  135.  llie  hymns 
were  defended  bv  the  Editor  on  the  Krounos  (i)  that  in  a  boo^ 
lor  public  use  there  must  be  room  for  varieties  of  devotional 
expression ;  (3)  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  prayer 
and  apostrophe,  between  immediate  and  mediate  devotion ; 
and  (3)  that  the  hymns  in  question  were  '  indispensaUe  to  vera- 
cious and  adequate  utterance  of  Christian  feelinff.'  A  note- 
worthy difference  will  be  observable  in  the  third  hjrmn-book 
of  1874 :  infra,  chap.  XII.  { vi 
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the  filth  pom  from  the  end.  It  it  a  detached  hyma  withoot 
context  or  known  occasion.  The  '  MiBcHlaniee '  oricinalhr  a^ 
peared  in  one  qnarto  volume  with  the  '  Purple  laiand  ^  and 
^Placatory  Eclogues' in  X633;  but  were  not  repnnted  with  thetib 


and  did  not  appear  again,  I  believe,  till  the  pubUcatkm  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  Works  of  ike  BriHsk  PosU  in  1795  I  ^  the  fourth 
volume  oi  which  you  will  find  the  hjrmn  in  question.^ 

To  Mary  Carpenteri  who  had  protested  againtt 
the  alteration  of  a  verse  in  a  hymn  by  her  Aunt 
Bache,  he  thus  def  ^ided  himself : — 


April   30,    1846. 

Since  Philip  called  my  atteation  to  this  I  have  so  fv  distrusted 
myself,  as  to  try  the  experiment  d  presenting  to  persons  of  fine 
taste  and  good  ear  the  two  forms  d  the  first  verse,  without 
remark  :>  and  I  have  never  found  any  one  to  wfacnn  the  hyma 
was  new,  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  his  preference  of  the  alteratioa. 
I  often  endeavour  to  correct  my  judgment  in  this  way :  so  sqis 
am  I  that  we  Unitarians  are  an  utterly  unpoetical  race  of  people; 
and  that  my  education  and  life  among  this  same  people  sis 
likely  to  spoil  the  judgments  which  nature,  under  more  genisl 
influences,  might  have  had  the  insight  to  pronoaiioe.  The 
devotional  feeling  expressed  in  manv  of  the  Unitarian  hymns, 
and  to  which  they  mav  correspond  in  the  reader's  mind,  is 
genuine  and  heartfelt :  but  this  alone,  without  the  rich  eagres- 
sion  of  a  true  musical  soul,  does  nothing  to  make  them  proper 
kynins  :  and  I  continuaJy  ask '  Why  was  this,  which  woim  make 
excellent  prose,  if  it  stooid  as  a  pra^  or  meditation,  forced  into 
verse '  ?    I  am  really  disinterested  m  this  remark :  which  appta 

2uite  as  strongly  to  things  written  by  mv  sister,  and  others  wnich 
am  asham^  to  have  written  mysdf,  as  to  anjrthing  dse.' 
Dc^>end  upon  it,  my  dear  Mary,  we  Unitarians  canuoi  wfriti 
poetry  for  a  generation  or  two  yet :  at  present  it  requires  some 
effort  in  us  even  to  bear  it.  ...  .  Now  if  you  don^t  scold  me 

1  The  very  interesting  pedigree  oi  No.  394,  '  Jerusalem,  my 
happy  home,'  is  traced  by  the  Editor  through  a  long  series  of 
phases,  in  the  Inquirer,  Oct.  04,  1868. 

>  The  altered  form  was  due  to  William  Rosooe. 

s  This  judgment  on  his  own  hvnms  '  Thy  wa^  is  in  the  de^, 
O  Lord,'  and  '  A  voice  upon  the  midnight  air,'  has  not  been 


by  subsequent  usage.    The  anonymitv  of  the  first  hrsm 

was  thus  explained  to  Dr.  Garrett  Horder  rarty^  years  after: 
'  When  I  wrote  that  hynm,  forty  years  ago,  I  thmk  I  had  some 
German  one  running  in  my  head,  and  so  did  not  like  to  daim  it 
as  mine.' — tndependeni,  Jan.  i8»  1900. 
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lieartily  lor  my  apottacy  oi  taste  from  the  true  lalth,  ycm  will 
have  more  forbeaiance  than  any  zealous  lady  I  know.  Bat  do 
scold  me,  whenever  yon  are  inclined:  it  will  bring  me  your 
handwriting  again. 

Meanwhile  the  pulpit  and  the  class-room  claimed 
the  preacher's  service.  A  new  series  of  sermons 
was  begrni  in  November,  1841,  mider  the  title 
•  What  is  Christianity  ?  *  The  critic  might  detect 
the  dreaded  German  influence  in  the  distribution 
of  the  subjects  under  (i)  Form  and  (ii)  Spirit;^ 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Martineau's  style 
of  preaching  was  widely  different  both  in  subject 
and  method  from  that  of  the  older  Unitarianism. 
The  revered  friend  who  had  already  warned  him, 
on  his  settlement  in  Liverpool,  was  apparently 
concerned  at  the  absence  of  Scripture  illustration  in 
a  sermon  which  he  happened  to  hear,  as  well  as 
at  the  current  reports  of  his  ministerial  proceedings 
generally ;  and  to  him  in  1838  the  Pastor  of  Paradise 
St.  again  defended  himself. 

To  Dr.  Lamt  Carfbmtbr. 

Liverpool.  April  i6th. 

Yoor  impression  that  my  mind  is  not  imbaed  with  the  docn- 
ments  oi  Scripture  I  know  not  how  to  notice  or  reply  ta  I 
can  only  say  that  they  are  and  always  have  been  my  constant 
•tndy,  and  that  my  perpetual  aim  is  to  lav  myself  open  to  their 
impression  as  if  they  were  fresh,  and  had  never  lea  me  before 
to  form  an  opinion.  Doubtless  you  have  by  affe,  as  well  as  per- 
haps assiduity  of  investigation,  the  advantagie  of  me  in  familiarity 
with  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  read  mm 
with  the  eyes  with  which  you  think  J  shau  r$ad  at  fifty.  I 
cannot  preach  views  which  I  do  not  entertain,  or  withhold  those 
which,  after  the  use  of  all  available  means  and  the  confirmation 
of  repeated  reinvestigation,  approve  themselves  to  my  judgment 
and  affections.  You  mav  be  assured  that  ci  all  novelties  put 
forth  to  starUe  and  shock,  of  all  assertions  of  peculiar  opinion 

1  The  third  titie  in  the  first  series  was  destined  for  use  half  a 
century  later,  '  The  True  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.' 
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made  dogmaticaUy  and  i^Mut  from^  the  tzmins  of  thoo^t  aa4 
evidence  which  prepare  the  way  for  the  admisnoa  of  their  troth 
and  the  perception  of  moral  and  rdigioas  value,  no  one  entertam* 
a  more  grave  disapprobation  than  I  do.  Bat  I  cannot  speak 
bat  from  my  own  mner  self.* 

It  was  certainly  hard  that  so  devoted  a  student 
of  the  Christian  records  should  be  reproached  for 
indifference  to  them.'  But  the  fact  was  that  Mr. 
Martineau  was  engaged  in  effecting  the  great  transi- 
tion from  an  external  base  of  authority  to  one  within. 
His  critical  studies^  had  carried  him  away  from  the 
old  view  of  revelation ;  and  his  philosophical  reflec- 
tion had  given  him  a  new  view  of  man.  This  led 
inevitably  to  exalted  appeals  to  the  human  ^irit 
as  itself  an  organ  of  divine  truth,  which  were  heard 

^  The  shorthand  original  reads  '  with.'  Frequent  imcuri& 
in  Mr.  Martineau's  letters  ^ow  that  they  mast  have  been  wiittea 
rapidly,  and  his  thought  often  outstripped  his  pen. 

'  The  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  thou^tfnl  yoaiig 
people  round  him  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  sentences  drawn 
from  a  letter  (written  in  1844)  in  whidi  a  member  at  one  c4  his 
Sunday  classes  describes  her  view  of  theaim  of  his  teaching  to  a  girl 
friend,  and  vindicates  him  from  the  criticisms  ci  the  undisceming. 
'  I  can  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  Y —  that  harm  may  be  done  to  Afr. 
Martineau's  congregation  bv  his  preaching,  but  it  is  only  to  those 
who  take  up  wrong  ideas  for  themselves.  Every  one  who  nma 
off  with  half  an  idea,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  knows 
the  whole,  must  derive  injury  fi:om  it.  whoever  wi^es  to  know 
Mr.  Martineau's  opinions,  must  not  take  them  from  what  he  gives 
out  in  one  or  two  sermons,  but  must  combine  all  that  he  can  hear, 

in  any  circumstances,  fall  from  his  lips I  think  this  is 

Mr.  Martineau's  highest  ambition ;  not  to  give  them  the  truth, 
or  to  present  his  views  of  it  as  in^Ulible,  but  to  lead  each  mind 
earnestly  to  seek  it,  and  when  they  think  they  have  found  it,not 
to  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  to  go  on,  still  seeking  more,  and  thos  to 
raise  them  by  their  own  exertions  to  be  all  that  they  ought  to  be.' 

s  The  course  of  his  thought  on  the  Goq>eb  and  on  the  Apostle 
Paul  ma^  be  followed  with  the  hdp  of  the  valuable  abstracts  of 
lectures  m  the  Life,  L  pp.  163  and  142. 

^  He  had  used  Paulas,  and  read  Strauss ;  he  was  probably  also 
familiar  with  Schleiermacher. 
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with  trembling  by  ears  trained  to  an  older  religious 
idiom.  With  the  excesses  of  New  England  Trans- 
cendentalism Mr.  Martineau  did  not  S3anpathise; 
its  methods  were  too  little  systematic  for  his  reso- 
lutely trained  thought.  But  he  kept  himself  well 
informed  about  its  course.^  And  no  part  of  his 
teaching  aroused  greater  difficulties  than  the  new 
doctrine  of  human  nature  which  had  many  affinities 
with  Transatlantic  idealism,  and  was  occasionally 
even  presented  with  something  of  its  oracular  style* 
In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Christian  Teacher  in 
1841,  on  the  Five  Points  of  Christian  Faith^  the 
writer  not  only  laid  stress  on  faith  in  the 
moral  perceptions  of  man,  but  further  demanded 
faith  in  ^  the  strictly  Divine  and  Inspired  Character 
of  our  own  highest  Desires  and  best  Affections.' 
No  student  of  Mr.  Martineau's  works  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  his  personal  humility.  The  modesty 
of  his  self-estimates  is  sometimes  a  bewilderment, 
and  sometimes  a  rebuke.  But  this  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  very  exalted  views  of  humanity,  as  the 
seat  and  organ  of  superhmnan  influences.  In  his 
Priestleyan  modes  of  thought/  he  had  been  willing 
to  merge  everj^hing  in  the  divine.  When  the  whole 
field  of  volitional  control  was  reserved  strictly  for 
man,  the  question  arose,  what  remained  for  God  ? 
The  answer  was  given  to  the  same  correspondent 
who  had  already  asked  and  received  solutions  of 
other  difficulties. 


^  In  his  copy  of  The  Dial  (now  in  the  Library  of  Manchftfter 
Collie,  Oxiard)  he  carefoUy  entered  the  name  oi  each  contri- 
butor— aecrete  which  he  must  have  obtained  from  an  American 
correspondent* 
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To  MaBY  CABVKHmOL 

LivQfpool*  Noywnbtsr  5*  184$* 
As  to  prayer,  I  woald  tay  that  the  questiOQ  '  What  we  grt 
liy  it  ?  *  iqppean  to  me  ao  much  a  soggestkm  of  reUgloiis  VUt- 
taiiaaism,  that  I  alwa3rt  feel  tome  repagnaiice  to  entertainiiif 
it  at  alL  Be  the  ansvrer  to  it  what  it  may,  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  me ;  and  I  riumld  '  ask,'  thon^  I  did  noi  '  receive.' 
Bat  are  we  mre  that  we  can  draw  the  diitinctioo  with  any 
exactitude,  between  our  own  minds  and  the  divine  Spirit,  so  as 
to  lay  what  phenomena  are  dne  to  their  several  activitiM,  and 
to  iiiiy  to  the  Holy  Spirit  any  share  in  the  states  of  afitectioD 
consequent  on  prayer  t  Does  the  fact  that  a  moral  oonditian 
ol  the  mind  belongs  to  our  Reason  and  Conscience,  exclude  it 
from  the  Divine  Agency  ?  or  are  there  faculties  in  us  which 
ascend  into  the  Divme  nature,  and  (if  for  ihortness  I  may  use 
tiie  expression)  mitan^U  our  nature  with  his  ?  But  here  we  ap- 
proach the  ^eat  Frae-will  question,  into  ^idiich,  in  fact,  tms 
other  runs.  For  my  own  part,  in  spite  of  the  charge  of  mystictsm, 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  properljr  sufemaiyrai  element  in  man, 
by  which  he  stands  above  nature  in  the  very  same  sense,  thoo^ 
in  a  lower  degree  oi  course,  in  which  God  is  above  nature.  If 
we  apply  naittral,  ie..  Cause  aad  Effect,  reasonings  to  that  which 
concerns  this  elcanent,  we  get  all  wrong;  and  hence,  I  think, 
the  difficulties  about  prayer. 

The  sermons  issued  in  1843  under  the  title 
Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life,  breathe  through- 
out this  atmosphere  of  Ufe  *in  spirit.'  Here  the 
divine  and  human  are  presented  in  constant  union 
within  the  scene  of  our  moral  and  religious  experience. 
The  prophet  from  his  mount  of  vision  discerns  God 
for  ever  mingling  with  man,  and  the  philosopher 
does  not  attempt  to  part  them.  The  second  dis- 
course on  'the  Besetting  God'  still  frankly  sur- 
renders the  whole  of  Nature  into  the  Divine  hands 
as  fully  as  the  coU^e  student  had  done  twenty  years 
before^ ;  but  no  longer  is  the  sum  of  our  activities 
absorbed  into  his ;  we  are  persons,  in  relation  to  him 
intimate  and  sacred  indeed,  yet  nevertheless  capable 
of  resisting  his  claim  and  refusing  to  surrender  to 

^See  the  Essays  of  1834.  maie,  pp.  49-52. 
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his  appeals.  A  note  of  what  may  be  called  Christian 
Stoicism  somids  again  and  again  through  the  in- 
sistence on  the  sovereignty  of  duty,  and  the  lordship 
of  self-control.  Never  was  the  ethical  demand 
enforced  more  fervently,  or  presented  with  austerer 
dignity.  Those  who  had  only  known  the  writer 
by  his  intrepid  polemics,  found  here  an  unexpected 
practical  wisdom,  and  a  tender  and  supporting 
qnnpathy.  The  preacher,  as  we  know,  had  long 
learned  that  he  must  prepare  himself  for  such 
utterances  alone.  Only  in  solitude,  he  will  tell  us 
hereafter,^  can  he  pass  into  that  inner  colloquy 
with  God  in  which  he  can  pour  forth  his  soul  to  the 
Most  High :  *  preaching  is  essentially  a  13^10  expres- 
sion of  the  soul.'  Its  actual  form,  therefore,  is  half 
poetical ;  it  clothes  itself  in  a  vesture  of  imagination  ; 
it  presents  the  unseen  with  the  aid  of  symbols 
touched  with  *  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land.'  This  is  the  secret  of  the  constant  use  of  meta- 
phor ;  this  is  the  ground  of  the  charges  of  mysticism 
and  obscurity  which  these  discourses  immediately 
provoked.^  Precisely  similar  criticisms,  from  a 
much  wider  range  of  readers,  but  a  corresponding 
order  of  minds,  assailed  In  Memoriam^  with  whose 

^  Preface  to  vol.  ii.,  1847.  This  vohime  was  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Thom.  In  conveying  a  copy  to  him,  he  wrote :  '  Thoughts  of 
yon  are  entwined,  in  varkms  indirect  ways,  with  sevnal  of  its 
portions ;  and  there  are  probaUy  few  of  its  discourses  that  would 
not  have  been  different,  had  I  never  known  you.'    Life,  L  x8ow 

t  The  Editor  of  the  CknsHan  R§form$r  pennitted  a  contributor 
to  devote  six  monthly  articles  to  the  dissection  of  the  preacher's 
imagery,  and  similar  ap^eable  exercises.  After  the  second  article 
a  series  of  counter '  strictures '  began.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
the  critic  or  the  champion  gave  the  author  the  greater  discomfort. 
Even  Mr.  Tayler  (CAm/um  Teacher)  found  the  stvle  too  uniformly 
high-coloared  and  brilliant,  and  the  figures  occasionally  hard. 
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spirit  these  sermons  show  so  marked  an  afi&nity. 
Martineau  is,  in  fact,  the  Tennyson  of  preachns. 
There  is  the  same  fastidiousness  of  form,  the  same 
concentrated  phraseology,  the  same  lyric  intensity, 
the  same  ascent  into  a  realm  where  thought  and 
emotion  are  transfused  into  each  other,  and  both  are 
recognised  as  giving  the  soul  immediate  access  to  a 
divine  life  that  at  once  pervades  and  transcends  them. 
Such  preaching,  it  was  plain,  could  never  be 
popular.  No  one  could  have  expected  Tennys(m 
to  shout  his  cantos  in  the  market-place,  and  Mar- 
tineau would  have  felt  utterance  equally  impossible 
in  the  face  of  a  listening  crowd.  There  was  inevit- 
able effort  in  its  production,  and  it  demanded  cor- 
responding effort  in  the  listener.  To  his  friend 
Thom,  in  1840,  he  had  written  (Apropos  of  a  marriage 
gift  of  a  clodc),  ^  I  love  the  thought  of  that  fraternal 
tick  on  your  study  mantel-piece  ;  and  on  many  a 
Saturday  shall  seek  an  inspiration  in  the  idea  of 
the  fair  pure  thoughts  it  is  measuring  out,  with 
pain  indeed,  like  my  own,  but  a  glorious  and  sanctify- 
ing pain.'  Just  as  the  speaker  in  Paradise  Street 
had  been  obliged  to  educate  his  hearers,  so  the 
wider  appeal  through  the  press  did  not  at  first  wiq 
general  response.  But  here  and  there  it  fell  upon 
ears  attuned  to  its  penetrating  tones.  Mr.  Richard 
Hutton  afterwards  ascribed  to  it  the  real  ^  b^;inning 
of  his  life.'^  In  the  seclusion  of  an  Irish  estate, 
wrestling  alone  with  her  life-problems,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe*  learned  from  one  who  could  interpret 

^  Retirement  Proceedings,  p.  37. 

*  Contemporary  Review,  1900,  p.  175. 
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to  her  *  the  Strength  of  the  Lonely/  The  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  found  here  something 
more  than  correction  of  his  faulty  logic.^  A  little 
later  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  carried  a  volume  with 
him  to  the  Southern  Seas.  And  Frederick  William 
Robertson  fed  his  spirit  on  the  energies  of  a  kindred 
soul ;  and  became  himself  a  channel  by  which 
Martineau*s  thoughts  could  be  interpreted  to 
thousands  more.^  Long  since  have  the  Endeavours 
taken  their  place  among  the  choicest  utterances 
of  English  religion  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

n. 

Preaching  and  teaching  did  not  exhaust  Mr. 
Martineau's  conceptions  of  ministerial  duty.  From 
pastoral  visiting,  as  it  had  been  practised  by  an 
elder  race,  he  constitutionally  shrank,  and  he  bore 
(not  always  without  inner  struggle)  the  inevitable 
criticisms  upon  this  failure  to  satisfy  traditional 
demands.  To  Mary  Carpenter,  who  had  sent  him  a 
scheme  of  a  Congregational  Visiting  Society,  estab- 
lished at  Lewin's  Mead,  Bristol,  he  explained  his 
difficulties  in  February,  1841. 

I  have  often  wished  that,  in  the  constitution  of  oar  congrega- 
tions, there  was  some  provisioQ  for  apprinng  the  Bfinister  of 
t^e  cases  of  iUness  or  distress  in  which  his  prompt  attention 
would  be  acceptable.  I  do  not  think  the  habits  and  feelings 
oi  the  present  day  are  favourable  to  the  sjrstematic  plans  of 
pastoral  calling  which  prevailed  two  generations  ago,  and  enabled 

1  See  infra,  chap.  IX,  {  iL 

s  In  the  Expositor,  Sept.,  1903,  the  Rev.  John  Hoatson  has 
strikingly  illustrated  this  effect  of  Martineau  on  Robertson. 
He  estimates  that  at  least  62  out  of  125  sermons  by  Robertson 
show  traces  of  the  influence  of  37  out  ci  43  sermons  in  the  twQ 
volumes  of  the  Endsaoimrs  (1843  1^^  ^^Al)* 
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a  Minister  to  discover  at  once  the  vidssitodet  of  every  family  : 
nor  can  I  ever  persuade  mysdi  that  this  occuoatioa  of  time 
is  other  than  idfo  and  unprofitable,  exoq;>t  in  tne  case  of  the 
Minister's  possessing  a  rare  ^titnde  lor  conversaticmal  inflni 


But  in  the  absence  of  such  a  mtem  of  indiscriminate  visiting, 

citm 


some  method  is  much  wanted  of  making  prompt  stiecHon  of 
which  open  an  opportunity  of  good.  As  to  the  whole  §imtmiynmy 
muesHon  which  your  Society  opens  again  to  one's  consideratioiiy 
It  is  the  most  per|todng  and  anxious  subject  to  which  I  ever 
turn  my  thongnts;  on  which  I  can  discover  no  satisfsctory 
guiding  prind^e  to  determine  the  conflict  between  a  Christian 
•ampauion  and  a  Christian  economy ;  so  that  I  never  give  and 
never  withhold  without  compunction.  I  fear  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  disentangle  the  mischief  ca  charity  from  its  good.  However»evil 
is  not  to  be  let  alone ;  and  we  must  grapple  wifii  it  with  such  forces 
as  God  gives*  and,  if  we  cannot  do  nrach.  nmst  be  content  to  do  welL 

Accordingly  any  case  of  personal  need  that  rightly 
fell  within  his  range — a  dying  sexton, — provision 
for  some  poor  pensioner, — received  pr<Mnpt  sym- 
pathy and  pwictual  aid.  In  the  managem^it  of 
the  schools  maintained  by  the  congregation  he  took 
an  active  share ;  he  held  a  Bible  class  in  each  school 
(Boys  and  Girls)  once  (and  sometimes  twice)  a  week ; 
he  was  steadfast  as  visitor  and  minister,  atid 
assiduous  in  every  administrative  duty ;  the  stafi 
of  teachers  found  in  him  agenerous  and  qmipathetic 
helper ;  while  changes  among  them  often  involved 
copious  correspondence  and  patient  judgment.  On 
the  smaller  ccmgr^^ations  of  Lanca^iire  he  kept  a 
watchful  eye ;  and  though  unable  to  visit  them 
frequently,  he  was  occasionally  heard  in  their  pulpits. 
Of  such  an  excursion  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Thorn, 
July  20,  1841,  *  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  strong- 
beaded  and  true-hearted  Christianity  of  these  village 
churches,  that  I  almost  ventured  to  promise  for  you.'^ 

^  It  may  have  been  of  such  hearers  that  Dr.  Sadler  kmg  after 
told  the  following  anecdote.  '  My  recollections  of  him  lead  me 
back  a  long  way--longer  than  he  may.  peiiiaps,  himself  suppose— 
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$uch  outside  duties  added  to  the  causes  which  kept 
Mr.  Martineau  from  the  homes  of  his  people.  But 
however  they  might  long  for  more  intimate  inter- 
course, they  knew  that  the  conditions  of  his  ministry 
rendered  it  impossible ;  he  gave  them  his  best  and 
never  spared  himself^  and  with  such  service  they 
learned  to  be  cont^it.  An  incident  of  the  summer 
of  1841  called  forth  a  significant  indication  of  their 
affection. 

The  action  of  a  broker  whom  he  had  trusted, 
involved  a  sudd^i  loss  of  £1,100.  Mrs.  Martineau's 
diary  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  mingled  feelings 
which  the  catastrophe  involved : — *  I  need  only  say 
that  James  bears  it  like  his  noblest  self,  and  having 
no  cause  to  reproach  himself  with  even  a  want  of 
business  knowledge,  he  feels  that  he  can  only  bow 
to  a  higher  will  than  his  own.  I  own  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  on  this  head,  for  I  beUeve  that  such 

beginning  with  the  Aggregate  Meeting  which  I  think  he  will 
reci^ect,  in  Essex  Street,  in  1838,  when  he  made  a  speech  wblch 
prodnced  a  great  impression,  bot  which,  was  not  listened  to 
without  a  good  deal  of  interruption.  When  I  think  of  what  1 
used  to  hear  then  of  his  views  and  tendencies,  I  cannot  but 
contrast  it  with  the  confidence  with  which  he  is  looked  up  to 
now,  and  with  the  universality  of  the  reverence  in  which  he  is 
held.  It  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  caused  so  much 
apprehensicm,  considenng  that  he  was  represented  as  preaching 
above  people's  heads.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  descendants 
Dr.  Priestley,  told  me  that  ^e  once  had  a  significant  rebuke 
lor  acting  on  this  assumption.  Dr.  Martineau  had  preached  two 
school  sermons,  which  were  delightful  to  the  more  cultivated 
members  of  the  congregation,  but,  as  they  thought,  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  hearers.  Mv  friend,  happening  to  meet  an  old 
woman  of  the  working  class,  aJced  "  How  did  youlike  the  sermons 
on  Sunday  ?  "  The  reply  was,  "  I  liked  them  very  much  indeed." 
My  friend  said.  "  But  could  yen  understand  them  ?  "  The  old 
woman  answered,  "  Qh  yes,  /  could  understand  them ;  I  suppose 
they  were  too  clever  for  you."  '  Speech  at  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Martineau,  Proceedings,  188$.  p.  33. 
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a  transaction  must  be  alike  hateful  to  God  and  man.* 
It  became  known  that  the  event  swept  away  not 
only  *  every  farthing  of  his  fifteen  years'  hard 
savings/  but  a  small  portion  of  family  propoty 
besides,  held  in  trust  for  others.  Within  a  few  weeks 
the  journal  again  records — '  We  hear  that  the  noUe 
deed  has  been  done  towards  us  of  which  Mr.  B. 
gave  notice  before  we  left  home.  Upwards  of  £1000 
will  soon  be  in  the  bank  for  us,  so  we  are  free  again 
however  the  lawsuit  ends.^  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  my  husband  loses  his  property  or 
accepts  such  a  gift  most  nobly.  Wholly  independent 
yet  sensitive  to  the  last  degree,  he  is  not  weighed 
down  by  it  in  the  least,  yet  feels  it  as  much  more 
than  money's  worth.' 

Many  were  the  interests  of  the  ensuing  years. 
The  agitation  about  the  Com  Laws  was  rising, 
and  the  same  letter  to  Mr.  Thom  which  thanks 
him  for  his  sympathy  in  the  recent  loss,  discusses 
the  problem  of  ministerial  duty  in  relation  to 
political  action.  The  difficulty  was  not,  apparency, 
the  introduction  of  the  question  into  the  pulpit ; 
but  the  propriety  of  the  participation  of  ministers 
in  a  great  social  controversy.  *  We  ought  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  controversies,'  is  his  conclusion,  *  of 
which  the  essence  and  subject  matter  do  not  lie 
within  the  province  of  religion  and  morals.'*  The 
application  of  the  test  led  to  the  result  that — 
•  If  I  were  in  America,  I  could  not  be  silent  about 
slavery  ;  and  that,  being  in  England,  it  isn't  right 

^The  suit  was  institnted  under  the  advice  of  friends.    The 
lawyers  employed  refused  to  take  any  iets. 

•Life,  i.  179- 
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to  join  in  a  Sacred  War  against  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Cam  LawsJ*^  On  the  slavery  question  he 
felt  strongly  and  pleaded  earnestly  in  letters  to 
his  friend  Dewey.*  To  Mr.  Thorn  he  wrote  with 
indignation  of  the  tone  of  some  of  the  American 
notices  which  followed  Dr.  Channing's  death  in 
1842,  veiling  the  significance  of  his  great  protest 
against  a  wrong  involving  the  whole  nation  in  respon- 
sibiUty.  But  with  characteristic  detachment  from 
sectarian  agitation,  he  refused  to  join  in  an  address 
from  Unitarian  ministers  in  England  to  their  brethren 
in  America,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  right  to  rebuke 
did  not  exist,  its  effect  would  be  sure  to  be  simple 
resistance.*    The  concluding  words  deserve  atten- 

^  This  was  in  Jnly,  1841.  Experience  and  reflection  modified 
his  view.  On  February  24,  1843,  ^^  spoke  at  a  great  meetins 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  in  the  Music  HaU,  summoned 
to  petition  Parliament  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of 
the  bread  and  provision  taxes.  Even  the  Inquirer  (March  18) 
reported  that '  tne  manner  in  which  he  overwhelmed  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Plato's  Conmumwealth  an  unfortunate  writer  m  the 
AgricuUural  Advocate,  who  treats  the  modem  political  economists 
as  altosether  worthless,  and  wishes  to  appeal  from  them  for  Uie 
prindfles  of  society  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  elicited  great  ap- 
plause.' His  appearances  on  the  platform  were  rare :  but  on 
April  10.  in  the  same  j^ace,  surrounded  by  CongregationaUsts, 
Methodists,  and  Catholics,  he  denounced  Uie  provisions  of  Sir 
James  Graham's  Factory  Education  BilL     '  I  hope  we  have 

gut  the  extinguisher  upon  Sir  J.  Graham's  Factory  Scheme,' 
e  wrote  to  a  correspondent  at  Padiham,  April  37.  '  Never 
was  a  more  insidious  Bill  brought  into  the  House  within  my 
recoUectioo.'  The  Education  clauses  of  this  Bill  were  strongly 
condemned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  RusseU 
and  others  for  placing  the  educational  provision  '  too  much, 
if  not  entirely,  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.'  Meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  country,  and  the  measure  was  ultimately  with- 
drawn. •  Life,  1  173-4. 

'Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  James,  Bristol,  Sept.  21,  1843.  '^^^ 
address,  with  190  signatures,  was  published  in  the  Inquirer, 
Dec.  9.  A  similar  dSficulty  arose  in  1847  :  and  to  the  same 
correspondent  Mr.  Martineau  pleaded  that  there  might  be  slave- 
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tioa :  *  Finally,  let  me  own  to  a  personal  conscioosr 
ness  of  imperfectly  discharged  duty  so  de^  and 
abiding,  that  I  find  enough  to  do  at  home:   and 
till  a  better  and  higher  order  of  conscience  is  estab- 
lished there,  till  fear  and  negligence  and  forgetfulness 
of  those  who  have  none  to  help,  are  put  und» 
the  foot  of  a  Christian  devotedness,  I  cannot  bear 
down  with  rebuke  on  others,  without  hearing  the 
whisper,  *^  let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone." '    Dr.  Channing's  penetrating  remarks  on 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  Engli^  labouring 
population  had  deeply  moved  him.    His  economic 
studies  begot  distrust  of  large  legislative  schemes; 
and  his  strong  grasp  of  moral  principles  as  the  true 
forces  of  social  order,  made  him  look  rather  to  the 
elevation  of  character  than  to  the  improvement 
of  external  conditions.^    On  the  al^t  against  any 
oppression  of  the  weak,  he  demanded  faithfulness 
from    the    woricman    with    the    same   unflinching 
insistence  with  which  he  enforced  responsibility 
on  the  employer  or  the  landowner.^    With  the 
irresponsible  ardours  of  the  socialism  of  the  day 

holdera  who  retained  their  slaves  oq  grounds  oi  thonghtfol 
cooscientioasness  (if  he  had  an  estate  with  fifty  slares  amraenly 
left  him,  he  might  regard  immediate  manumission  as  a  criminal 
evasion  of  respcoisibility).  As  slaverv  was  the  crime  oi  the  State 
and  not  the  individual,  effort  shook!  be  directed  not  to  cenaoring 
the  whole  class  of  slaveholders,  some  of  whom  miffht  (in  Channing^a 

Shrase)   Reserve  great  praise/  but  to  securing  such  relonn 
I  state  laws  of  property  as  would  make  slavery  nnpossible. 

^  See  the  two  sermons  on  '  the  Kingdom  of  God  within  us,' 
BntUaoaurs,  voL  L 

.  <  The  sreat  sermon  on  the  Irish  Famine  in  1847,  Essays,  tv. 
409,  enabled  him  to  combine  perscMial  knowledge  with  soci^ 
theory  and  stem  denunciation  of  n^lected  duty.  Nowhere  is 
the  doctrine  that  property  is  a  trust  more  strenuously  enforced. 
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he  had  no  ^^mipathy :  of  a  candidate  for  ministerial 
emplo3anent  he  thus  wrote  to  bis  faiend  Wicksteed, 
July  38,  1845  :— 

My  general  impressioa  from  all  these  things,  and  frooi  hts 
Tracts,  is,  that  he  is  a  man  full  of  vehement  discontent,  hall 
noble,  half  personal,  who  will  preach  of  Love  with  a  tongue  of 
scorn  ;  clear  about  the  nonsense  and  wrong  there  is  in  the  world, 
but  in  the  dark  about  the  faith  and  good  n^ch  should  take  their 
place :  in  £u:t,  a  frock-coated,  bare-necked,  long-haired  Re- 
generator, of  the  Fox  and  Linwood  School ; — a  cross-breed 
between  the  Robert  Owen  and  the  Thomas  Carlyle  species. 
With  these  impressions,  and  no  means  of  adequately  correcting 
them  if  they  be  erroneous,  I  should  not  like  to  be  responsible 
lor  his  entrance  into  our  ministry. 

With  Robert  Owen  he  had  had  some  acquaintance,^ 
as  is  implied  in  the  following  letter,  copied  in  Mrs. 
Martineau's  journal,  1843,  under  the  severe  heading 
*  in  answer  to  an  unknown  and  meddling  socialist.* 

Sir, — I  have  received  from  you  a  letter  of  remonstrance  against 
certain  expressions  reported  to  have  been  applied  by  me  to  the 
Sodalists,  in  some  sermon  preached  nine  or  ten  months  ago.  As 
you  are  unable  to  quote  the  expressions  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
oring  them  to  my  recollection,  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  defend 
them  as  for  you  to  assail  them  with  effect.  I  can  only  say  that 
poor  as  my  opinion  is  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Socialists'  system 
to  the  attention  of  tbonghttul  and  right-minded  men,  I  have 
never  deemed  it  necessary  to  speak  of  it  in  lan^^uage  half  as 
vehement  as  that  which  your  own  letter  applies  to  its  opponents. 
Whatever  disapprobation  of  your  principles  I  may  have  expressed, 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  statement  A  reasons  for  my  estimate. 
It  appears  that  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  disapproval  was 
remembered,  and  the  argument  forgotten ;  or,  it  may  be,  was 
not  even  recognised  as  argument  at  aU  by  some  hearer  accustomed 
to  miss  this  elemenjt  altogether  in  everything  which  does  not 
repeat  his  own  processes  and  conclusions. 

And,  as  I  have  not  spoken  of  Owenism  with  unreflecting  anger, 
neither  have  I  spoken  A  it  with  iniperfect  knowledge.  A  persooial 
acquaintance  with  the  founder  of  the  83^tem,  and  a  familiarity 
witn  it^  fovourite  writings,  justifies  me  in  the  attempt  to  form 
a  judgment  of  its  merits,  as  well  as  in  the  resolution  to  express  it. 

Not  being  called  upon  in  reparation  of  any  inadvertence  or 


^  In  later  life  he  often  spoked  him  with  great  respect. 

8 
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injuttke  to  enter  into  any  further  enxNdtion  oi  my  rwwn,.J 
must  beg  to  dedine  all  controverBy  on  tnis  sabject,  as  a  hopidess 
'waste  of  that  time  for  whose  use  I  hold  myself  responsible.  In 
morbid  conditions  of  society,  a  dass  of  men  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  foond,  to  ^vi^iom  the  characteristic  principles 
of  the  Socialist  theory  wfll  be  acceptable,  and  wiU  i^ypear  tme. 
I  certainly  regret  the  existence,  and  think  nn&vonrably  of  the 
influence  of  tms  dass.  But  after  such  observation  and  raflectxm 
as  I  can  direct  on  the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  its  peeoM- 
arity,  I  am  persuaded  that  its  conversion  must  be  wrought, 
not  by  logical  discussions,  but  by  the  severer  tuition  of  events.^^ 

Other  movements,  such  as  those  for  Temperance 
and  Peace,  in  due  course  demanded  his  attention. 
His  more  ardent  friends  saw  with  regret  that  his 
attitude  did  not  always  fulfil  their  hopes.  He 
adopted,  indeed,  in  1844  a  habit  of  resolute  total 
abstinence,  and  in  1845  deUvered  a  strong  speech 

>  in  its  favour  at  Patricroft.'  Students  at  Manchest^ 
New  College  some  thirty  years  later  noted  with 
amusement  the  unconscious  simpUcity  of  his  avowal 

^(in  a  College  debate)  that  he  had  two  or  three  times 
taken  the  pledge  (in  connexion  with  various  Bands 
of  Hope),  and  had  never  had  any  dificulty  in  keeping 
it.^  But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  use  the 
language  of  extremer  advocates  against  the  unhappy 

',  object  of  reproof,  the  *  moderate  drinker  * ;  and 
preferred  to  concentrate  his  attack  upon  the  m<»^ 

[weakness  (as  he  deemed  it)  which  led  to  habits  of 
excess.  Writing  to  Mary  Caipenter  in  September, 
1845,  concerning  the  engagements  of  an  approaching 

^  In  later  days  he  used  to  look  more  genially  on  the  Sodalist 
.tendencies  of  some  of  his  students.    It  was  a  kind  of  lever 
which  it  was  well  lor  them  to  have  had. 

*On  Sept.  1st.  The  speech  was  reported  in  the  Inquirer, 
Sept.  6,  1845,  and  re{mitM  in  the  same  journal,  1895. 

*  His  experience  is  recorded  in  a  letter,  Dec.  i,  1883.  in  a  volume 
entitled  Study  and  SHmuUmU. 
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visit  to  Bristol,  he  hopes  to  find  time  for  *  convindng 
Jflussell  that  I  neither  fight  nor  drink,  though  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  his  praiseworthy  zeal 
against  war  and  alcohol.' 

With  the  Peace  movement,^  indeed,  he  was  far 
less  in  S3mipathy.  In  days  before  the  treaties 
of  International  Arbitration  it  was  not  difficult 
to  see  extravagances  and  exaggerations  in  its 
advocates.  For  Mr.  Martineau,  the  ethical  impli- 
cations of  any  given  constitutional  order  were  so 
numerous  and  imperative,  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  State  towards  its  citizens  were  so  clear, 
that  he  looked  with  impatience  on  vast  and  inflated 
ideas  which  soared  above  existing  conditions,  and 
made  short  work  of  national  responsibilities.'  To 
this  feeling  emphatic  expression  is  given  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wicksteed  concerning  an  article  by  Mr, 
F.  W.  Newman  for  the  Prospective  Review.^ 

Liverpool,  July  i$,  1846. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^The  check  which  Newman  gives  to  the 
abeurditiee  of  the  Peace  movement,  is,  I  confess,  so  aocmtable 
to  me,  that  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  deficiencies  ^i^iicn  3^011 
observe  in  the  Article.*  Convinced  as  I  am  that  the  abstract 
treatment  of  the  subject,  as  one  on  ^n^ch  Christian  principle  most 
decide  with  definite  Yes  or  No,  cannot  advance  as  a  single  step, 
I  am  pleased  to  see  a  claim  made  for  a  re-hearing  of  i&  whole 
ease  in  the  old  Coort  of  Appeal,  to  which  oar  best  writers  resort ; 

^  This  had  been  started  a  few  years  before,  bat  became  very 
active  in  1846.  On  April  14,  BIr.  Richard  Rathbooe  delivered 
an  Address  as  President  of  the  Liverpool  Peace  Society. 

*  The  Sermons  on  NatiamU  DuHes  contaia  an  impressive 
vindicaticm  of  the  '  right  of  war.' 

*  This  was  founded  in  1845.  As  it  served  for  some  jrears  as 
the  chief  organ  of  Mr.  Martineau's  jdiilosophical  writmg,  die 
story  of  it  is  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 

>'The  Tfue  Grandeur  of  Nations,'  Prosfsciws,  1846,  p.  355. 
Reprinted  hi  Newman's  Misc$lianies,  vol.  iL,  188 1,  p.  11. 
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whore  historical  data  are  ((iveii  ia  evidence,  and  preeentad  bf 
Moral  Philoeophy  on  the  Bench,  to  a  Jnxy  of  Common  Senae 
and  Common  Justice.  The  moral  tone  of  the  article  seems  to 
me  severe  and  hi^ ;  so  that  it  read*,  not  as  a  plea  of  Necessity 
agdnst  Right,  but  as  a  protest  of  enUghteaed  Conscience  against 
a  sincere  &it  effeminate  humanity. 

How  Mr.  Martineau  appeared  about  this  time 
to  an  outsider,  of  pitiless  judgment  and  incom- 
parable gifts  of  epistolary  satire,  may  be  seen  in 
the  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.^ 

To  Thomas  Caslyub. 

[Liverpool]  July  17.  1844. 

Most  of  the  company  were  Unitarians ;  the  men  with  laces 
like  a  meat-axe ;  the  women  most  palpably  without  bustles, — 
a  more  unlovable  set  of  human  beings  I  never  looked  on.  How- 
ever, I  had  a  long,  rather  agreeable  talk  with  James  Ifartiiieaa. 
the  only  '  Ba-ing  I  could  love '  of  the  whole  nightmare  locJdng 
fraternity,  ff ^  is  a  man  with  a  '  subdued  temper/  or  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  ;  but  he  is  singulariy  tn  eamesi  for  a  Unitarian. 
Bold  enough  to  utter  any  truth  thai  Ms  has,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  and  as  affectionate-hearted  as  a  woman  (I  use  the  common 
form  of  expression  without  recognising  the  justice  of  it). 

July  as,  1844. 

I  am  rather  knocked  up  to-day^ ;  my  stewing  in  that  Church 
yesterday  morning,  and  my  visit  to  the  Martineaus  at  night, 
were  too  much  for  one  day : — not  that  the  visit  bored  me  like 
the  sermon ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  far  too  entertaining.  I 
found  there  the  clergyman  who  had  preached  to  me  in  the  morning 
and  three  other  men.  And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  really  clever 
speech  transacted, — ^which  was  the  more  exciting  that  one  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  it  here.  If  you  had  heard  me  '  putting  down 
virtue  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,'  in  opposition  to  the  sermon 
I  had  been  forced  to  listen  to  in  the  morning,  you  would  have 
wondered  where  I  had  found  the  impudence.  As  lor  the  argu- 
ments, I  got  them,  of  course,  all  out  of  you.  But  the  best  of 
all  was  to  hear  James  Martineau  taking  me  out  in  all  that,^«lmast 
as  emphatically  as  yourself  could  have  done.  In  taking  me  down 
to  supper,  he  said  with  a  heavy  sigh  that '  it  was  to  be  hoped  the 
world  would  soon  have  heard  the  last  of  all  that  bothemtion 
of  viriue  and  happiness,'  He  is  aujrthing  but  ha^py,  I  am  aare ; 
a  more  concentrated  expression  of  melancholy  I  never  saw  in  1^ 

^New  LOUrs  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Weigh  Cariyie,  1903, 
voL  i.  p.  ISO. 
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hoinaa  lace.  I  fancy  him  to  be  the  vicHm  oi  consdeiice,  miikh 
Is  the  next  thing  to  being  the  victim  of  green  tea  I  His  heart  and 
intellect  both  protest  against  this  bondage ;  and  so  he  is  a  man 
divided  against  himseu.  I  should  like  to  convert  him — mot  f 
If  he  couui  be  reduced  into  a  wholesome  state  of  spontaneous 
blackguardism  for  six  months,  he  would  '  come  out  very  strong.' 
But  he  feels  that  there  is  no  credit  in  being  (spiritually)  j<my 
in  his  present  immaculate  condition.  And  so  he  is  as  sad  as  any 
sinner  of  us  aB. 

Next  year  the  report  of  tiie  patient  is  much  the 
same.  On  Aug.  lo,  1845,  Mrs.  Carlyle  writes, 
'J.  M.  seems  to  be  still  fighting  it  out  with  his 
conscience,  abating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope.'  He 
argued  with  Miss  Jewsbury  about  ^the  softening 
tendencies  of  our  age,'  ^the  sympathy  for  knaves 
and  criminals,'  and  the  *  stupidity  of  expecting  to 
be  happy  through  doing  good.'  Apropos  of  Crom- 
well's doings  in  Ireland  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Carlyle 
that  '  people  make  a  great  deal  more  outcry  over 
massacres  than  there  is  any  occasion  for  :  one  does 
not  understand  that  exorbitant  respect  for  human 
life,  in  overlooking  or  violating  everything  that 
makes  it  of  any  value.'  But  when  the  lady  '  told 
him  quite  frankly  that  he  had  better  cut  Uni- 
tarianism  and  come  over  to  us,' '  he  sighed  and  shook 
his  head;  and  said  something  about  being  bound 
to  remain  in  the  sphere  appointed  to  him,  till  he 
was  fairly  drawn  out  of  it  by  his  conscience.'^ 

There  were,  however,  limits  to  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
penetration  ;  the  impUed  charge  of  even  unconscious 
insincerity  after  another  twelvemonth  will  not  seem 
jtist  to  any  reader  who  has  patiently  followed  the  fore- 
going attempt  to  display  the  process  of  his  thought. 

^Liti§n  a$id  MemoruJs  0/  Jmu  W$lsk  Carlyts,  1883,  voL  u 
pp.  3aa,  330. 
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To  Thomas  Caklvlb. 

Lhrerpooi,  Augost  31,  1S46. 

I  went  to  hear  James  Martineaa  yesterday  morning,  as  a 
compromise  betwixt  going  to  Family  Chnrch  and  cansizig  a 
Family  disturbance  by  staying  at  home.  Tlie  sermon  was 
*  no-go.'  The  poor  man  had  got  something  to  say  whicfa  ho 
did  not  t>elieve,  and  he  did  not  conceal  the  difficulty  he  found 
in  conforming.  Flowers  of  rhetoric  without  end,  to  cover  over 
the  barrenness  of  the  soiL  I  lelt  quite  imm  for  him  ;  he  lookad 
such  a  picture  ot  conscientious  anguish  while  he  was  overlaying 
his  Chnst  with  similes  and  meta^ors,  that  people  might  not 
see  what  a  wooden  puppet  he  liad  made  ol  him  to  himself — 
in  great  need  of  getting  fiung  oomhomrd  after  the  virgin  BCary. 
'  Madame  sa  M^re.' 

Against  this  portrait  by  a  critic  let  us  set  a  sketch 
from  within  by  the  preacher  himself. 

To  BIr.  PiPBR. 

Liverpool,  March  17,  1845. 
Come  and  see  us,  and  we  will  discuss  together  our  theology, 
and  you  shall  put  3rour  demand  to  me,  8^  vov  orw.  Meanwhile, 
is  it  consistent  with  firm  standing  on  the  faith  we  have,  to  qwak 
of  '  p^cy '  and  '  rashness '  in  the  maintenance  or  enundatioii 
of  reliffious  doctrine  ?  Nothing  is  so  disheartening  to  me  in 
these  davs,  as  to  look  about  in  vain  for  anyone  i&ko  advocates 
and  professes  his  allied  bdictf  from  the  simple  coosideratkm 
of  tnu  and  false^  AVfth  nothing  c^  can  we  have  anything  to 
do;  and  precisely  in  proportion  as  other  considerations  are 
admitted,  we  abandon  ourselves  to  a  genuine '  infiddity.'  Neither 
'  to  find,'  as  you  say,  '  the  ne  plus  nUra  of  a  Christian  faith,' 
nor  to  effect  ansrthing  else,  is  the  '  endeavour '  of  ainr  of  us.  We 
kaoe  no  obfect  but  to  live  truthfully,  and  pretend  to  nothing 
that  is  not  realljr  in  us ;  to  affect  no  novelties,  but  to  dress  up  no 
questionable  thmgs,  and  be  afraid  of  no  realities.  For  my  own 
part  I  war  against  no  man's  honest  and  earnest  oonvictioQs. 
But  by  a  thousand  symptoms  of  natural  language,  I  see  in  our 

^  Of  this  temper  he  had  sufficient  illustration  in  the  autumn 
after  the  publication  of  his  sermon  on  '  the  Bible  and  the  Child.' 
Tuly,  184$,  Essays »  iv.  389.  A  Norwich  correspondent,  for 
Instance,  resisted  with  mild  protests,  '  resolved  finally  into  regret 
at  the  too  great  insistency  wiUi  which  I  express  what  is  in  itself  i 
true,  but  need  not  be  so  plainly  stated  1 '  Lady  Byron,  on  the 
other  hand,  moved  by  the  same  sermon, '  tells  how  in  her  schools 
she  has  tried  to  minimise  if  she  does  not  mdioUy  exclude,  the  use 
of  the  Old  Testament  hi  teachhig  the  children.' 
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body  as  in  others,  an  abomtaivble  and  rotten  expediency,  creeping 
into  the  Church,  utterly  destructive  of  the  very  spirit  of  religion, 
ahd  leaving  our  Christianity  an  empty  id<^  And  this  canker 
of  conservative  insincerity  I  would  cut  out,  if  I  could,  at  any  cost^ 
We  are  getting  a  Creed,  while  we  lire  losing  a  Faith.  But  as  for; 
the  ridiculous  suSfndon  of  unbelief  thrown  out  against  some  of  us, 
I  can  only  say  tint  the  whole  course  of  my  own  belief  for  many, 
years  past,  nay  through  my  entire  ministerial  life,  has  been 
towards  a  higher  and  mgher  estimate  of  the  divine  and  super- 
natural character  of  Christianity.  The  gromUb  of  this  conviction, 
have  undergone  modification,  but  the  conviction  itself  none,' 
except  an  ever  deepening  intensitv.  Forgive  this  tediousness,^ 
but  you  rather  put  me  on  my  edf-defence.!^ 

III. 

In  August,  1844,  soon  after  he  had  entertained 
Mrs.  Carlyle  at  supper,  Mr.  Martineau  moved  into  a 
house  in  Prince's  Park,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Park  Nook.  With  the  heart  of  a  mystic,  h^ 
had  also  an  inborn  love  of  construction.  This  house 
he  had  planned  himself,  and  as  the  irregularities  of 
the  ground  involved  certain  difficulties  of  adjust-* 
ment,  his  faculty  of  design  secured  imusual  occupat 
tion.  Here  family  assembUes  took  place ;  while 
the  study  was  the  scene  of  many  a  happy  meeting 
of  the  editorial  quartet  which  guided  the  fortunes 
of  the  Prospective.  Here  brother  ministers  were 
welcomed,  and  English  and  foreign  guests  enter«> 
tained.  The  poet  Brjrant  had  passed  through 
Liverpool  a  few  months  before  the  change;  bu^ 
Theodore  Parker  came  just  at  the  settling-in ; 
then  it  was  George  Dawson,  and  after  him  (in  1847) 
Emerson,  who  went  to  hear  the  preacher  in  Paradise 
Street,  and  was  sent  on  to  London  with  the  promise 

i  In  this  3rear  a  third  edition  of  the  RaHonak  appeared  with  a 
preface  in  which  he  gave  effect  to  the^omise  m  his  letter  to 
kr.  Macdonald,  1840  :  see  ante,  chap^  VAi  p.  233^ 
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to  F.  W.  Newman,  *He  will  not  offend  you  as 
Carlyle  did.'^  Here,  as  Mr.  Martineau  wrote  to 
the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe  (1847)  he  hoped  to  end  his  days, 
Mor  when  a  man  reaches  the  age  of  forty-two* 
removals  cease  to  be  desirable.*  Much  personal 
labour  was  spent  upon  the  house,  and  its  mainten- 
ance and  beautification  were  a  source  of  interest 
and  recreaticm  to  him.  In  these  matters  he  sub- 
mitted to  no  conventions.  Now  he  was  to  be  seen 
astride  upon  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  regulating  the 
action  of  a  sort  of  small  windmill  of  his  own  design, 
which  pumped  up  the  water  for  domestic  use.  Or, 
with  a  paper  cap  upon  his  head,  and  clad  in  an  old 
evening  coat  from  which  the  tails  had  been  removed, 
he  stood  cm  the  pathway  painting  his  gate.  One 
day,  he  related  with  great  amusement  many  years 
later,  to  a  friend  who  was  curious  as  to  the  sources 
of  his  practical  knowledge  about  the  repairs  need&l 

for  a  great  pile  of  school  buildings,  Mrs. drove 

up.  Not  recognising  the  painter,  she  put  her  head 
out  of  the  window  and  called  '  Hi  i  my  good  man  I 
Why  don*t  you  open  the  gate  ? '  He  opened  the 
gate,  took  off  his  cap,  and  made  a  low  bow  as  the 
carriage  swept  up  the  drive,  and  the  astonished 

^Blr.  Newman  bad  tben  left  Manchester,  and  accepted  the 
chair  of  Latin  in  University  College.  The  reference  is  pnbMj 
to  an  incident  at  the  house  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Scott  (formerly  assistant 
to  Edward  Irving,  and  afterwards  first  Principal  of  the  Owens 
College.  Manchester).  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  used  to  relate  an 
encounter  which  took  place  that  night  between  Cariyle  and  the 
new  Latin  Professor,  in  which  Carlyle  denoonced  toleimtioa, 
and  growlingly  defended  Calvin  for  burning  Servetus.  When 
he  had  gone,  Mr.  Newman  held  up  his  hands  in  amasement, 
and  with  the  sweet  simplicity  and  unworldliness  which  endeared 
him  to  those  who  had  the  hmiour  of  his  friendship,  asked  '  Does 
Mr.  Carlyle  always  talk  like  that  ?  ' 
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occupant  discovered  whom  she  had  so  impatiently 
addressed. 

The  change  was  refreshing  from  the  dose  hot 
streets  of  the  town.  The  look  of  unhappiness  which 
Mrs.  Carlyle  noted,  was  doubtless  partly  due  to  the 
fatigue  of  a  severe  day's  work,  and  the  continuous 
pressure  of  many  years  of  unceasing  labour.  Mrs. 
Martineau  noted  the  signs  of  overstrain :  ^  Some- 
times I  am  dazzled  myself  so  by  his  brightness 
that  I  will  not  beUeve  he  is  burning  out  inevitably, 
and  will  have  no  old  age ;  and  in  an  agony  I  think 
how  often  our  friends  tell  me  how  ill  he  looks ' : 
or  a  few  weeks  later, — '  He  lives  but  in  aspiration ; 
and  as  his  poor  mother  said  to  me  to-day,  "  He  lays 
not  his  account  for  long  Ufe,"  or  rather  as  I  repUed 
to  her,  *'  He  does  but  his  present  duty  yearningly 
and  faithfully,  and  calculates  not  whither  it  may  be 
carrying  him.'' ' 

He  himself  had  by  no  means  lost  the  youthful 
attitude  of  reverence  for  his  seniors  even  at  forty : 
and  when  he  was  requested  to  give  the  address  at 
the  quinquennial  meeting  of  York  students,  he  wrote 
to  his  old  CoU^e  friend  Franklin  Howorth  in  the 
following  terms : — 

Liverpool,  May  $0,  1845, 
My  dear  Howorth, — ^When  I  was  at  Manchester  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Wallace  coovtyed  to  me  the  request  of  the  Quinquennial 
Committee,  that  I  would  deliver  an  address  at  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  York  and  Manchester  alumni.  To  have  been  rank^  by  the 
Committee  among  those  who  are  fitted  for  such  a  task  is  an 
honour  of  which  I  am  very  sensible.  And  usually  I  think  it  is 
light  to  make  the  duties  of  such  Committees  as  easy  as  possible 
by  freely  placing  oneself  at  disposal  for  any  work  which  their 
judgment  may  assign.  But  in  this  case  I  find  it  impossible  to 
adhere  to  this  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  Without  at  all 
pretending  to  claim  the  exemptions  of  youth,  I  yet  cannot  assume 
t)ie  prerogative  of  age ;  and  when  I  think  of  addressing  sndi  men 
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M  MeMTt.  Hntton.  Robberds,  Madge,  Wallace,  Tayler.  with  otben^ 
both  lay  and  divine  to  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  op 
liom  bovhood,  I  feel  as  though  I  shook!  sfaik  into  the  earth.; 
And  at  tne  very  (dace  where  those  men  are  most  brooght  to  ndnd 
as  honoured  predecessors,  and  the  old  reverential  Ceding  ts 
sure  to  come  back  with  all  its  force. — I  really  oould  not  da  it*: 
To  qualify  me  would  require  two  or  three  quinquennial  growths 
of  confidence  and  wisdom.    In  fact.  I  have  made  up  my  mhid' 
to  go  to  this  meeting  irresiKmsible  and  free,  or  not  at  alL^    The 
whole  charm  of  the  thing  will  be  to  revert  to  the  undrsss  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  live  as  a  student  among  students  again  :   aad  I 
for  my  part  will  coounit  myself  to  nothing  but  rowmg,  batldag,. 
laughmg.  aying.  and  other  more  serious  humanity,  of  wfaiSw 
notninJBf  need  be  said.    Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Jambs  ICAsniixAV. 

Meantime  a  grave  anxiety  had  entered  the  neW' 
home.  Early  in  1845,  Herbert  Martineau,  then 
nine  years  old,  became  seriously  ill.  The  disease 
was  mysterious,  and  its  Icmg  course  was  marked  by- 
fitfulness  of  improvement  and  decline,  whidi  alter- 
nately raised  the  hopes,  and  deepened  the  fears, 
of  the  anxious  par^its.  Autumn  passed  into  winterr 
and  the  inevitable  close  drew  near.  Only  the  ex*' 
quisite  serenity  of  the  boy  himself,  his  tender 
consideration  for  those  around  him,  his  sweetness^ 
of  trust  as  he  listened  to  music,  arranged  the  shdls^ 
which  his  friend  the  Rev.  Philip  P.  Carpenter  had 
given  him,  gazed  at  the  drawings  and  sacred  pictures 
with  which  friends  surrounded  his  couch,  or  repeated 
the  familiar  hymns  which  his  mother  had  taught 
him  to  love — sustained  the  spirits  of  those  who. 
foresaw  the  end.  March  arrived,  and  on  the  8th 
Mrs.  Martineau  made  the  pathetic  record : — 

These  Sundays  are  almost  more  than  his  poor  father  can  bear. 


^  He  was  in  ^t  prevented  from  being  present.  '  It  w|« 
impossible,'  he  wrote  to  Blr.  Wicksteed  afterwards,  '  to  ei^lain 
the  reason  of  my  absence.  Friends  should  be  willing,  now  and 
then,  to  take  one's  conduct  on  truft  in  matters  monJly  uidifierenU'; 
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I  hardly  knew  till  last  night  how  much  he  had  toflered  la  tt  Sunday 
when  he  revealed  to  me  that  he  had  wdl  nigh  rank :  tmt  it  waa 
the  Lord's  Supper  service  wbkh  almost  broke  him  down,  and 
to-day  I  trust  there  may  be  nothing  so  touching  to  him*  Bat 
to  have  all  upon  him  just  as  usual,  and  the  leding  that  his  duties 
should  go  on  just  the  same,  yet  with  this  long  and  hopeless 
sorrow  spending  him.  and  paralysing  his  writing  powers  f  He 
says  he  feels  that  he  has  grown  twenty  years  older  m  these  three 
sad  months.' 

Before  the  dawn  of  March  28th,  1846,  Herbert 
passed  away.  The  stricken  father  wrote  to  his 
friend  Thorn, '  At  present  my  desire  is  to  render  hin^ 
back  to  God  by  my  own  act ;  both  because  he  who 
has  held  the  gift  is  fittest  to  resign  it,  and  because 
I  dread  the  too  touching  voice  of  such  a  friend  as 
)rou.  We  are  well  and  tranquil.'  On  April  i» 
after  a  solemn  service  of  consecration  in  the  study, 
in  which  the  whole  family  united,  the  mortal  frame 
of  the  boy  was  laid  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  Ancient 
Chapel,  Toxteth  Park.  Ere  the  day  ran  out,  tbe 
father  poured  out  his  sorrow  to  his  son's  friend, 
Philip  Carpenter. 

Liverpool,  April  i,  1846. 

My  dearest  Philip, — ^Your  precious  lines  of  sympathy  present 
themselves  most  suitably  on  the  morning  when  we  have  taken 
our  leave  of  what  once  was  Herbert.  I  have  lonj^ed  to  write  to 
you ;  but  while  the  lingering  appeal  to  his  patience  and  ours 
continued,  I  could  only  say  '  we  wait,  and  bear  him  in  our  hands 
before  God,  to  see  whether  the  lot  of  heaven  or  earth  te  to  fall 
on  him.'  Yet  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  for  your  many  price* 
less  letters  to  him.  They  were  his  pride  and  delight,  and  no  name 
more  often  came  out  in  his  sweet  dying  tones  than  yours.  I 
did  not  choose  to  urve  upon  him  the  idea  of  death :  if  nature 
does  not  suggest  it,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should.  It  is  the 
proper  work  of  our  isdth  to  sustain  and  tranquilise  under  the 
expectation  of  death  when  it  comes ;  but  as  there  is  no  duty 
b^ond  the  quiet  reception  ot  each  moment  and  stage  of  decline 
as  it  is  sent,  there  seems  no  wisdom  in  artificially  offering  the 
image  which  does  not  spontaneously  unveil  itself.  So  we  con- 
cealed no  truth ;  and  we  antidpatbd  none.  And  there  was  an 
mtconscums  rsiigion  in  that  dear  boy  which  met  every  emergency 
in  the  purest  spirit,-  and  disinclined  me  to  make  Us  state  the 
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Bobject  of  cansdous  talk.  Tlie  qaestkn  of  his  recovery,  he  said 
in  his  cheerful  placid  way.  he  wcmld  leave  entirely  to  God :  and 
though  he  aometimes  prayed  to  be  restored,  his  only  cons^mt 
prayer  was  that  his  mother  might  not  be  worn  down  by  attending 

upon  him However,  it  n  over  now ;   and  he  is  gone  to 

A  shelter  and  a  training  more  worthy  of  him  than  any  we  ooold 
give.  I  trust  he  will  draw  oar  hearts  apwards ;  and  as  we  follow 
the  vestiges  which  he  has  everywhere  left  on  this  pbice,  and  afl 
its  employments,  we  shall  know  better  what  we  are  living  for. 
Yoor  love  for  him  affects  me  very  much,  and  makes  me  venture 
to  confess  my  estimate  of  the  boy,  and  to  dwell  on  the  particnlai* 
of  his  decline. 

Think  of  us  as  well  and  cheerfuL  Mrs.  Martineau  is  snstained 
In  a  way  which  surprises  me  ;  far  with  her,  the  sok  obfsei  of  care, 
lor  the  days  and  nights  of  twelve  weeks,  is  withdrawn.  Yet 
her  calmness  often  rebukes  my  agitation.  The  children,  an, 
as  our  best  hearts  could  desire.  With  love  to  S.,  whose  sym- 
pathies I  know  have  been  with  us,  ever  dearest  Phifip, 

Your  truly  affectionate 

Jambs  MAsnNBAu. 

As  the  evening  fell,  the  father  read  aloud  to  his 
wife  and  elder  children  passages  from  Miss  Barrett's 
Drama  of  Exile.  Did  they  hear  afar  off  how 
*  through  the  doors  of  opal '  the  boy  angel's  voice 

'Floated  on  a  min<Mr  fine 
Into  the  full  chant  divine '  ? 

Could  they  listen  through  their  tears, 

'While  the  human  in  the  minor 
Made  the  harmony  diviner '  ? 

The  author  of  the  solemn  hymn  ^  A  voice  upon  the 
midnight   air'   might   well   find   strength   in   the 

'^  '  '  Look  on  me  1 

As  I  shall  be  uplifted  on  a  cross 
In  darkness  of  eclipse  and  anguish  dread. 
So  shall  I  lift  up  in  my  i^erced  hands 
Not  into  dark  but  light — not  unto  death 
But  life, — ^beyond  the  reach  of  guilt  and  grief. 
The  whole  creation.' 

And  the  Christian  Stoic  would  gladly  reqxmd  to 
the  strenuous  exhortation, — 

'  Thence  with  constant  pfayecs 
Fasten  your  souls  so  hi^,  that  constantly 
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The  tmile  of  your  heroic  cheer  may  float 
Above  all  floods  of  earthly  agony, 
PmificatioQ  being  the  joy  of  pain.' 

Next  Sunday  the  preacher  was  in  his  pulpit  as 
usual.  When  the  news  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  death  in 
the  Mediterranean  had  reached  Bristol,  five  years 
before,  he  had  written  approvingly  of  the  decision 
not  to  dismiss  the  pupils  from  the  family  school : 
*  A  Christian's  grief  esteems  it  no  luxury  to  abdicate 
duties  to  indulge  in  tears.'  In  that  spirit  he  main* 
tained  his  work. 

Some  time  later  the  following  lines  werfe  placed 
upon  the  stone  which  marked  the  grave: 


'  O  lif e,  too  fair  1   Upon  thy  brow 
We  saw  the  Ught — ^where  thoa  art  now. 
O  death,  too  sad  I   in  thy  deep  shade 
All  bot  oar  sorrow  seem'd  to  fade: 
O  Heaven,  too  rich  1   not  long  detain 
Thine  exiles  from  the  tight  again.' 

IV. 

The  burden  of  grief  was  heavy;*  there  were 
family  difficulties  such  as  will  arise  in  a  varied 
circle  of  powerful  individuaUties ;  and  the  minister 
could  not  escape  the  periods  of  depression  which 
beset  every  faithful  spirit  who  undertakes,  however 
humbly,  die  prophetic  office.  He  longed  for  more 
response  to  his  high  demands  for  congregational 
service ;  and  even  thought  it  might  be  his  duty  to 
make  way  for  a  successor  who  should  win  his  people 

^  Readers  of  the  Endsavattrs,  voL  iL,  1847,  will  notice  several, 
aoblepassagos  dealing  with  the  sanctities  of  the  home  ;  especially 
in  '  The  Shadow  of  Death,'  '  The  Family  in  Heaven  and  Earth,' 
and  '  Great  Hopes  for  Great  Soals.'  In  the  latter,  the  poignant 
cry  '  Oh  God  \  it  is  terrible  to  think  what  may  be  lost  in  one 
human  life/  probably  tssnes  oat  of  this  groat  sorrow. 
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to  more  effective  labour.     By  and  by  the  note 
changes ;  and  m  October,  v/hen  the  autunm  work 
is  folly  organised,   and  to  the  home-teaching,  to 
lectures  and  classes  (Sunday  and  week-day),   is 
added   the   composition   of   an   important   article 
for  the  Prospective^  he  has  gathered  his  powers 
together,  and  his  'buoyancy'  fills  the  companion 
of  his  life  with   'wonder  and  thankfulness/    A 
new  prospect  has  sprung  up :  '  the  chapel  question,* 
reported  Mrs.  Martineau,  '  is  settled  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  I  think  James  has  hopes  therefrom  for 
himself  and  his  people,  though  there  is  much  to 
intervene    that    may   be   difficult.'    The    'chapel 
question'  was  no  other  than  the  removal  of  the 
congregation   to  some   more   convenient   religious 
home.^    Such  plans  always  bring  rude  shocks  to 
conservative  affections ;  and  of  these  the  members 
of  Paradise  Street  had  a  large  share.    Illness  fell 
on  the  preacher  ere  another  month  was  out ;    he 
dreaded  lest  he  should  be  foiled  in  his  working  plans, 
and  the  expensive  scheme  for  the  education  of  his 
eldest  son  abroad  should  be  frustrated ;    he  was 
inoyed  for  change  into  the  large  spare-room,  and 
as  he  sat  in  the  very  chair  and  place  that  his  lost 
darling  had  so  lately  occupied,  the  bereaved  father's 
heart  gave  way.    But  in  three  weeks  a  fresh  crisis 
arrives,  and  is  met  with  a  stem  promptitude.    He 

i 

^  Tt  bad  been  broached  in  April,  and  the  Hope  St.  site  had 
lieen  provisionally  purchased  by  the  Committee  on  their  own 
personal  responsibihty.  This  was  adopted  by  the  congre^tion, 
Jfiquirer,  Oct.  1 7.  when  Mr.  Bolton,  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Martineau,  expressed  the  hope  that  '  the  removal  mi^ht  be 
the  means  of  bringmg  into  greater  light  the  talents  of  that  already 
celebrated  •  genUeman.' 
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has  been  told  that  the  project  of  a  new  church 
has  been  attributed  to  his  instigation,  and  springs 
from  his  ambition.  Inunediately  a  letter  flies  to 
ihe  President  of  the  congr^ation,  bearing  his  resign 
nation.  '  It  is  my  purpose  to  retire  from  my  office, 
'and  probably  from  the  ministry,  at  Midsummer 

^next.* 

Meanwhile  the  teacher's  work  went  steadily  on. 
Young  men  still  came  to  early  lectures  on  Mental 
Philosophy  before  breakfast,  and  wrote  out  after- 
wards the  notes  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
take  during  the  hour.  Some  of  the  elder  children 
joined  the  classes  in  the  school  of  Miss  Rachel  Mar- 
tineau  where  her  brother's  instruction  covered  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  including  Latin,  Mathematics, 
History,  and  Botany,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament.^ 
Shy  and  busy,  without  any  particular  taste  for  the 
society  of  young  people,  he  sometimes  seemed  re- 
served and  formidable.  Yet  even  the  girls  fresh 
from  home  felt  his  kindness  and  patience ;  they 
tried  to  write  recollections  of  his  sermons;  and 
soon  came  to  r^ard  him  as  the  embodiment  of 
eveiything  both  intellectual  and  holy.  The  witness 
of  grief  upon  his  face  awoke  their  sympathy; 
beneath  his  quiet  self-control  they  learned  to 
discern  a  sensitive  and  vulnerable  nature;  whfle 
the  new  ideas  which  he  opened  to  them  roused 
their  imaginations.  Now  it  was  the  difference 
between  induction  and  deduction ;  now  a  discussion 
of  compositions  on  the  propriety  of  mathematical 

>MiM  JvUa  Wedgwood  here  kindly  pennite  me  to  nie  her 
reooDectioiie  of  1846. 
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studies  for  women ;  now  a  problem  of  conduct 
arising  out  of  the  Marian  persecutions;  now,  the 
significance  of  a  law  of  nature.  Anything  of  the 
nature  of  confession  was  promptly  discouraged; 
yet  the  interests  which  he  quickened  were  so  vivid, 
that  even  his  apparent  coldness  was  no  bar  to 
eager  admiration  and  enthusiastic  confidence.  In 
the  following  passage  the  niece  of  Darwin  links 
one  of  his  lessons  to  her  later  thought.^ 

He  referred  to  the  eometames  alight  difiereoces  which  oon- 
stituted  species :  setting  the  primrose  and  the  cowslip  side  hy 
side,  and  forcibly  suggesting  the  aiq>areatly  natural  odgin  o€ 
the  peculiarities  of  eadi,  and  went  on  to  ask  how  we  were  to 
account  for  affinities  which  bore  the  A8P|BCt  of  something  that 
human  intellect  mi^t  account  for.  '  xo  that  questioa.'  he 
concluded, '  we  can  give  no  answer  excM>t  the  will  of  the  Creator.* 
Those  words  are  the  only  ones  perfectly  distinct  to  me.  but  he 
said  much  more,  and  to  my  recollection  it  is  as  if  he  had  added 
— -'  This  is  in  fact  little  more  than  a  confession  that  our  pceseot 
science  stops  here.  It  is  a  provisional  state  of  mind,  mei^ 
reasserting  the  conviction  that  the  universe  owes  its  origin  to 
Divine  wm,  and  coupling  it  with  the  indication  of  a  boiuidary 
line  where  second  causes  seem  to  fail  us.'  Of  course  he  did  not 
•ay  exactly  this  to  a  class  of  scho(^-gtrls ;  perhi^w  he  would 
not  have  said  it  if  the  audience  and  the  subject  nad  been  suitable, 
but  that  is  the  description,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  it,  of  the  effect 
00  my  mind  of  the  few  words  I  am  sure  Sl  Almost  always 
when  I  think  of  the  '  Origin  of  Species '  I  remember  the  verr 
pattern  of  the  oil-doth  at  the  long  table  and  him  at  its  head, 
leaning  forward  with  the  earnest  gase  that  might  have  been  l>ent 
00  a  set  of  learned  and  mature  men  instead  of  a  few  school-girls, 
and  I  hear  the  deep,  rather  hollow  voice  that  seemed,  though 
perfectly  distinct,  not  to  bring  all  its  sound  from  the  lips,  but 
as  it  were  to  express  a  thought  as  much  as  an  utterance,  and 
once  more  I  catch  the  nuance  of  a  latent  surprise— so  it  seems  to 
me-^n  the  voice  I  still  hear  as  of  a  speaker  only  just  silent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846  a  class  of  ladies  was  formed 
in  Manchester  for  the  study  of  logic,  under  the  same 
teacher's  guidance ;  the  class-work  including  essays 
which  he  himself  would  read  aloud  with  ccmrections. 

^  Expositor,  6th  ser..  vol.  vii,  1903,  p.  28. 
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It  was  the  pioneer  of  later  methods  of  University 
Extension  teaching.  Among  the  members  were  two 
sisters,  afterwards  distinguished,  Susanna  and 
Catherine  Winkworth.  From  their  family  records 
comes  the  following  extract,  by  Susanna's  pen^ : — 

This  coarse  of  lessooa  was  not  merely  to  as  the  most  interesting 
and  delightful  of  oar  occupations  at  the  time,  bat  formed  a  venr 
important  and  beneficial  era  in  the  development  of  oar  intel- 
lectaal  and  spiritual  life.    This  was  especially  the  case  with 

Catherine Her  early  beliefs  had  been  rudely  shattered 

[through  various  influences  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  at 
Dresden],  and  she  was  at  this  time  much  inclined  to  replace  them 
by  the  worship  of  art  and  culture.  Goethe  was  her  chief  instruc- 
tor and  guide,  and  her  philosophy  was  a  chaos.  Many  times 
in  later  yean  she  told  me  that  it  was  to  Mr.  Martineau  she  owed 
her  ddiverance  from  this  state  of  mind  with  all  its  dangers. 
His  teaching  laid  down  for  her  once  for  all  the  landmarla  of 
mentel  and  moral  philosophy,  which  proved  her  guide  tlurough 
all  the  varied  sdiools  of  speculation  with  which  she  came  m 
contact  in  after  life ;  and  she  always  revered  him  as  the  master 
and  helpM'  to  whom  she  owed  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other 
human  being  ;  since  his  teaching  had  fixed  for  her  the  foundations 
of  &ith. 

To  pubUc  questions  of  national  duty,  especially 
those  which,  like  education,  bore  any  relation  to 
religion, — Mr,  Martineau  was  never  indifferent. 
The  Parliamentary  session  of  1847  was  signalised  by 
government  proposals  for  extended  aid  to  elementary 
schools  whidi  at  once  roused  discussion  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Martineau  immediately  wrote 
to  Mr.  Thom,  pointing  out  that  the  scheme  *  practi- 
cally excludes  all  our  schools  and  all  CathoUc 
schools.'*    In  April  he  spoke  at  a  large  and  in- 

^Life  of  Catherine  Winkworth,  privately  printed,  1883,  voL  i., 
p.  120. 

*  A  deputation  of  Unitarian  ministers  and  laymen,  headed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  had  an  interview  with  Lord  I^ansdown, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  Unitarian  schools  would  be 
recognised.    The  Liverpool  congregations  subsequently  held  a 
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fluential  meetiiig  of  ministers  and  laymen  from  the 
Province  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  held  in  Cross 
St.  Qiapel,  Manchester.    His  position  is  not  without 
significance  even  now.    He  would  himself  apparentty 
have  preferred  a  simply  secular  sjrstem  of  instruc- 
tion.   But  when  he  put  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  Roman  CathoUc,  the  AngUcan,  or  the  Calvinist, 
he  did  not  wonder  that  a  scheme  of  this  comprehen- 
sive   nature   was   impracticable.    In    the    sj^em 
proposed  by  the  Government  he  saw  one  great 
advantage.    Finding    themselves    precluded    from 
erecting  a  purely  secular  system^  they  resolved  to 
combine    the   best    secular    instruction   with    the 
prevailing  S3^tems  of  theology.    The   effect   was 
to  place  existing  theology  in  the  same  room  with 
secular  knowledge  and  truth ;  and  with  the  curious 
inability    to    understand    the    British    genius    for 
conservative  compromise  which  sometimes  marred 
his  schemes,  Mr.  Martineau  anticipated  that  theology 
would  be  compelled  to  awake  from  her  slumbers, 
and  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  instead  of  d3ang  of 
contempt,    would    exalt    and    purity    themselves. 
Strongly  averse  from  the  Evangelical   orthodoxy 
which   marked   the   great   Nonconformist   bodies, 
he  declared  that  though  no  friend  to  exclusive 
religious  establishments,  he  would  rather  choose  to 
increase  the  influence  of  a  Church  which  was  under 
the  wholesome  control  of  the  State,  and  felt  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  good  sense  of  the  country, 

meeting  at  Psuadiae  St.,  mod  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Honae  of 
Lords  for  the  admission  of  Roman  Catnolics  to  a  partidnataon 
in  the  edocation  grant.  Soch  was  Mr.  Martineau's  loyalty  to 
his  '  first  and  last  tme  love  of  reHi^s  liberty/ 


J 
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than  he  would  heighten  the  power  of  men  who, 
with  the  profession  of  religious  liberty  constantly 
on  their  lips,  did  not  xmderstand  its  elementary 
principles.^ 

The  resignation  of  December,  1846,  had  been  of 
course  withdrawn ;  and  in  September,  1847,  ^* 
Martineau  applied  to  his  chapel  committee  for  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  during  the  building  of  the 
new  Hope  Street  Church.  After  the  heavy  labours 
of  th^  last  fifteen  years  he  needed  a  period  of  with- 
drawal from  the  pulpit,  which  he  proposed  to  devote 
especially  to  philosophical  study.*  *  I  cannot  be 
ccmtent,'  he  wrote  to  Newman,  ^  till  I  have  made 
an  effort  on  the  spot  to  fathom  the  foreign  philo- 
sophies, or  obtain  the  means  of  doing  so.'  The 
plans  and  arrangements  for  this  German  residence, 
undertaken  with  the  sanction  of  the  CoU^e  as  well 
as  of  his  congregation,  filled  the  family  with  happy 
expectation.^  At  one  time  his  New  Testament 
interests  promised  to  determine  his  place  of  sojourn. 

^  The  reference  was  to  a  recent  letter  in  the  Daily  News  from 
Dr.  Vanghan,  with  whom,  aome  years  later,  he  was  engaged  in 
controversy.     Christian  Reformer,  1847,  P*  ^3  «1<1* 

*  The  second  volnme  of  tlie  Endeavours  had  recently  appeared* 
In  forwarding  a  copy  to  Theodore  Parker*  he  said  :  '  1  cannot 
pay  in  kind  my  thanks  for  the  great  things  you  have  sent  me  ; 
out  snch  as  I  have  I  give  thee.  The  volnme  will  teach  yon  nothing 
except  YrhBX  I  am  myself  at  heart,  and  that  is  not  a  lesson  worth 
learning.'  After  apoloffising  for  reviewing  him  and  Strauss 
in  a  single  article  (in  the  WestminsUr) — '  as  well  put  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Nile  into  a  quart  bottle ' — ^he  adds,  '  I  find  traces  every- 
¥^ere  of  the  widening  influence  oi  your  book,  which  penetrates 
into  strange  quarters,  and  breaks  through  the  most  rigorous 
cordon  of  sect.'    Cp.  below,  diap.  IX. 

*Blrs.  Martineau  gave  up  attending  her  husband's  lectures 
to  ladies  on  Moral  Philosoi^y,  to  ta[ke  German  lessons  and 
write  exercises. 
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By  the  year  1845  he  had  abandoned  the  apostcAic 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  to  ICr.  F.  W. 
Newman,  in  an  interesting  exchange  of  letteis 
over  the  second  volume  of  the  Enieaoowrs^  he  had 
already  expressed  the  doubts,^  which  mxx^  than 
forty  years  later  grew  into  emphatic  conviction, 
that  Jesus  never  claimed  the  Messianic  character. 
The  leader  in  these  Gospel  studies  was  Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur,  of  Tiibingen,  where  Strauss  also 
lectured;  and  there,  at  one  time,  Mr.  Martineau 
thought  of  settling.  Finally,  however,  the  scheme 
of  a  preliminary  stay  at  Dresden  was  adopted 
with  a  move  in  the  autunm  to  Berlin.  Of  this, 
two  of  the  Winkworth  sisters  (Selina  and  Emilj^ 
give  a  pleasant  glimpse,  March  8,  1848,  as  Selina 
describes  a  call  at  Park  Nook.  The  family  were  just 
sitting  down  to  dinner  (the  teacher's  engagemoits 
often  attached  the  mid-day  meal  to  unusual  hours). 

So  in  we  went;  Mr.  Martineau  was  fetched,  and  we  ali  sat  down. 
We  fdt  quite  at  our  ease.  Mr.  Martineau  talked  politics,  then 
about  Dresden,  and  we  made  him  laugh  with  telling  him  fanny 
•tones  about  it.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Biartineau  proposed  to  take 
us  a  walk,  but  before  then  we  saw  all  over  the  house,  wfaicfa.  is 
delightfully  contrived  in  every  way,  as  well  as  very  pretty — 
all  Mr.  Martineau's  doing.    He  seems  to  have  as  great  a  genius 

lor  architecture  and  carpentering what  a  bathos    as  lor 

metaphysics  I  * 

PoUtics,  in  fact,  were  of  great  concern  just  then ; 
the  spectre  of  Revolution  had  arisen,  and  threatened 
to  bar  the  way  even  to  the  harmless  student  of 
philosophy.  A  fortnight  later,  Mr.  Martineau  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe  : — 

What  astounding  events  have  been  crowded  into  the  last  montb 

^Life,  L  X40. 
•  March  8,  1848 :  Life  of  Catherine  Winkworth,  voL  L  p.  141. 
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—a  century  oommased  into  each  week.  I  feel  my  German  plan 
stagger ;  yet  I  think  we  shall  keep  it  on  its  feet.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  ffood  sense  and  stability  of  the  German  re* 
coostmctions ;  and  rather  expect  a  year  of  Morions  interest* 
Poor  France,  meanwhile,  will  have  to  work  oat,  I  suppose,  l^ 
the  f§d%tctio  ad  miswum,  the  dreadful  problems  of  commnnism 
and  ochlocracy.  V^  our  own  dear  littw  island  have  the  wisdom 
to  look  on  aiMl  learn  ? 

To  Mr.  Newman  he  communicated  his  fears  that 
England  was  'nmning  full  tilt  into  democracy,' 
but  he  added,  May  19,  'We  still  mean  to  go  to 
Germany,  imless  something  more  alarming  happens.' 

On  May  9  the  f oxmdation-stone  of  the  new  church 
in  Hope  Street  was  laid.  At  the  outset  of  his 
memorable  address  the  preacher  adverted  to  the 
parallel  between  the  immediate  outlook,  and  the 
period  when  the  chapel  in  Paradise  Street  was  begun. 
Quoting  Coleridge's  description  of  Priestley,  who 
was  to  have  opened  the  chapel  in  September,  1791,^ 
he  added,  '  I  see  near  me  some  venerable  men, 
whose  memory  bears  witness  of  that  time.'  These 
had  seen  many  a  change,  beneath  the  law  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  forms  under  which  the  same  indestruc- 
tible ideas  operate  in  our  nature.  '  It  is  time,' 
said  the  speaker  emphatically,  'that  this  should 
be  openly  recq^pused  as  fact,  and  allowed  for  in  our 
provisions  for  the  future.'  This  was  the  first 
opportunity  which  had  fallen  in  Mr.  Martineau's 
way  of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  study  of  the  Presb3rterianism  of 
Baxter  and  his  successors;  his  declarations  of 
personal  conviction  and  of  the  unsectarian  character 
of  true  Church-life  defined  the  position  which  he 

^The  Birmingham  riots  of  the  preceding  July  led  him  to 
shape  his  course  differently. 
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was  to  maintain,  amid  much  mismiderstanding  and 
criticism,  till  he  had  educated  a  generation  of 
co-believers : — ^ 

As  we  pofltesB  not  our  own  aoqnisitioos  only,  but  a  heritage 
from  precfecesson ;  as  we  build  not  lor  onzselves  alone,  bnt  ior 
our  descendants;  as  our  Sodetv  runs  through  generationt. 
constant  mdeed  in  their  religion,  but  variable  (may  I  say  pro* 
gresswe  ?)  m  their  theology ;  we  presume  not  to  impress  our  own 
peculiarities  on  this  Church.  We  own  the  partnenhip  of  other 
ages  in  the  baptism  and  character  of  this  place,  and  will  not 
forfeit  our  affinity  with  the  ancient  and  the  unborn  to  gratify 
the  egotism  of  a  sect.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  want  a  refuge 
lor  vagueness  ol  conviction,  an  excuse  for  cowardice  of  pcofeasioii. 
We  AiMw  what  we  believe ;  we  iove  what  we  bdieve ;  we  plainly 
ieil  what  we  believe.  I  am  a  Unitarian ;  you,  who  wiu  meet 
here  from  week  to  week,  are  doubtless  Unitarian  too ;  but  the 
■odetv  of  worshippers,  of  which  we  are  only  the  living  members, 
and  the  Church  erected  here,  of  which  we  shall  be  but  Iransma 
tenants,  these  are  not  to  be  defined  as  Unitarian.  To  stamp  them 
with  such  doctrinal  name,  would  be  to  perform  an  act  of  posthu- 
mous expulsion  against  many  noble  dead  whom  it  is  an  honour  to 
revere ;  and  perlutps  to  provoke  against  ourselves,  from  a  future 
age.  the  retribution  of  a  like  excommunication. 

The  weeks  ere  his  departure  ran  out  quickly ; 
and  his  mood  was  naturally  one  of  self-criticism 
as  he  reviewed  the  changes  and  tendencies  of  sixteen 
years.  To  his  brethren  at  the  Provincial  Assembly 
on  Jtme  22  he  expressed  his  fears :  he  saw  religion 
becoming  too  exclusively  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  middle  classes ;  there  was  some  defect  in  their 
ministrations;  were  their  oM  institutions  and 
modes  of  usefuhiess  suited  to  the  times  ?  he  re- 
proached none,  but  wished  to  impress  a  deeper  sense 
of  duty  on  himself.*  At  length  the  hour  of  leave- 
taking  arrived.  He  had  let  his  house  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  district.  Sir  William  Warre,  and 
ventured  to  'rejoice  at  it,  in  spite  of  the  grave 

^  Essays,  iv.  439.  ^  CkrisHan  Reformtr,  xS48»  p.  445* 
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looks  of  some  of  our  ultra-peace-loving  friends.'^ 
On  July  16  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in  Paradise 
Street,  *  Pause  and  Retrospect.'*  At  the  close  of 
what  was  really  the  formative  period  of  his  whole 
ministry,  his  thoughts  flowed  into  different  moulds 
from  those  of  his  Ordination  utterance  in  1828,  or  even 
his  early  service  in  Liverpool.  *  The  voice  of  young 
experience  which  then  addressed  you,  has  learned, 
not  without  the  discipline  of  sorrow  and  hiunilia- 
tion,  to  tell  something  of  the  tale  of  our  humanity.' 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  changed  view  of  Man  that  he 
recorded;  man  in  whose  inner  nature  slumbered 
the  testimony  to  God,  Perfection,  Immortality, 
which  it  was  the  preacher's  task  to  wake  to  life. 
Here  was  the  ultimate  soiux:e  and  abode  of  religion. 
For  there  are  infinities  of  beauty  and  sanctity 
as  well  as  of  space  and  time ;  *  the  Universe  which  is 
everywhere  and  always,  has  infinity  of  one  kind; 
the  free  human  soul,  which  may  be  fair  and  good, 
has  infinity  of  the  other.'  This  was  the  secret  of 
his  fresh  estimate  of  Christianity.  The  records 
might  be  less  perfect  than  he  once  supposed,  and 
various  elements  of  Hellenistic  theory  and  Jewish 
misconception  larger  than  he  thought ;  but  the 
harmony  between  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
moral  intuitions  of  the  mind  made  it  apparent 
that  in  all  human  history  he  stood  at  the  unap- 
proached  sununit,  the  mingling  point  of  the  real 
and   the   ideal.^    Here,   then,   was  a   religion   of 

1  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C  WIcksteed,  June  10,  1848. 

*  Euays,  iv.  426. 

s  In  tending  the  sennon  to  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe.  he  briefly 
adverted  to  a  difificolty  which  he  was  frequently  to  encounter. 
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conscience,  looking  to  God  as  the  All-Holy,  ccm- 
trasted  with  his  earlier  conception  of  God  as  universal 
Cause.  One  other  note  sounds  for  a  brief  moment, 
to  enter  hereafter  into  his  teaching  with  richer 
harmonies  :^ — ^All  minds  are  *  of  one  race,  variously 
partakers  of  one  inspiration,  melting  at  tiieir  upper 
maii^ — ^beyond  the  centre  of  their  will, — into  the 
all-comprehending  Spirit,  that  holds  them  *'  as  the 
sea  her  waves."  * 

The  last  farewells  were  said;*  as  he  made  his 
adieux  to  Newman  by  letter,  he  shook  o£E  entangling 
cares — *  I  had  no  idea  how  complicated  one*s  life 
becomes  after  forty,  till  I  had  to  wind  up  all  its 
affairs  for  a  year's  absence.'  On  July  31st  Emily 
Winkworth  wrote  gaily  to  Susanna :  *  The  Mar- 
tineaus  sail  from  Hull  to-day,  carrying  heaps  of 
introductions  to  all  the  towns  in  Germany.  He 
has  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and  is  going  to  study 
all.  the  philosophies  at  all  the  universities.'  The 
*  Annus  MirabiUs '  had  begun. 


'  When  ycm  say  that  "  if  Christ  was  not  infallible, 
itself  is  &l8e."  I  am  nnable  to  perceive  the  legitimacy  of  the 
inference.  Ab  I  do  not  conceive  of  Christianity  as  the  disdosofv 
of  new  (^jective  troths  to  the  nndecstanding,  I  do  not  regard 
intellectaal  misapprehension  in  its  author  as  any  disqaalification 
for  his  divine  office.'  The  questiim  is  argued  at  greater  length 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  after  the  publkatioa  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  EndMv<mrs»    See  the  Ltfe,  i.  139. 

^  Compare  the  letter  to  Mary  Carpenter  already  cited,  p.  348. 

s « Children  who  have  been  the  saintly  lustre  of  our  homes/ 
were  not  forgotteo  in  the  preacher's  parting  words. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PHILOSOPHY,   184O-1849. 

In  1840  Mandiester  College  was  removed  from 
York,  and  re-established  in  the  city  of  its  original 
foundation.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  diang^ 
was  the  announcement,  in  April,  1838,  that  failing 
eyesight  would  prevent  the  distinguished  scholar 
1/^0  presided  over  its  classical  studies,  from  continu- 
ing his  work.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Kenrick 
precipitated  a  crisis  which  had  for  some  time 
been  foreseen.  Mr.  Martineau  was  placed  on  a 
sub-Committee  for  considering  what  course  should 
be  pursued.  After  more  than  a  year's  discussion, 
the  Trustees  resolved  to  bring  back  the  College  to 
Manchester,  and  replace  it  amid  an  important 
group  of  Congregations  founded  on  its  principles, 
and  served  by  many  of  its  own  former  students. 
A  new  Academic  status  was  secured  for  it  by  con- 
nexion with  the  University  of  London,  effected 
by  Royal  Warrant  in  February,  1840.  At  the  same 
thne  the  teaching  staff  was  greatly  enlarged.  The 
Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  College,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History:  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
studies  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Francis 
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William  Newman :  and  Bfr.  Martineau,  who  had 
been  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Tayler  in  the  secietariai 
work  of  1839-40,  became  lecturer  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  witli  the  additional  subject  of 
Political  Economy.  It  was  the  day  of  small  things. 
The  College  sought,  as  before,  to  provide  the  means 
of  university  learning  in  the  midst  of  a  great  in- 
dustrial community.^  It  stood  for  an  ideal  which, 
after  sixty  jrears,  has  been  nobly  realised  by  the* 
expansion  of  Owens  College  into  the  Victoria 
University  with  a  free  fcu:ulty  of  Theology. 

I. 

The  actual  amount  of  teaching  exacted  of  the 
lecturer  on  philosophy  was  at  first  not  large :  one 
afternoon  a  week  sufficed.  But  he  could  take  no 
new  duty  easily,  and  at  once  planned  out  wide 
schemes.  In  his  inaugural  lecture*  he  announced 
a  two  years'  course  of  study  in  *  Mental  Philosofdiy, 
whose  office  it  is  to  note  and  register,  according  to 
some  natural  order,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind ; 
to  detect  the  occasions  of  their  first  appearance ;  to 
analyse  their  composition ;  to  determine  the  laws 
of  their  succession  ;  to  estimate  the  value  and  proper 
direction  of  the  several  faculties,  as  instruments 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  invention  of  beauty, 

1 '  When  fint  I  became  a  Proieaaor  in  this  CoUege/  said  Dr. 
Martinean  at  the  Centenary  in  1886, '  I  was  tmt  one  oat  of  nine 
at  the  monthly  meetings  of  our  Academic  Board.  "  University 
learning"  oaght  certainly  not  to  be  nnattainable  there;  bat 
whether  oar  work  was  nine-fold  better  done  than  that  of  oar  solitary 
fore-ronner,  FTankland  of  Rathmell.  I  greaUy  doubt.' 

*  October*  1840 ;  Bssmys  hr.  3. 
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and  the  increase  of  happiness.'  To  this  would  in 
due  course  succeed  Moral  Philosophy,  involving  the 
development  of  the  conception  of  duty,  the  deline- 
ation of  the  ideal  of  human  character :  Political 
Philosophy,  dealing  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
society ;  and  Political  Economy  which  W3S  con- 
cerned with  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
It  was  Mr.  Martineau's  habit  to  conceive  his  subjects 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  he  required  an  ample  field  for 
their  treatment.  Designs  so  extensive  could  only 
be  executed  by  degrees:  and  his  great  courses 
passed  in  successive  years  through  various  stages 
of  growth,  while  earlier  labours  were  wholly  super- 
seded by  the  richer  discussions  of  a  later  day. 
Save  in  his  classes  on  logic,  where  he  employed 
text-books,  and  broke  again  and  again  into  conversa- 
tional discourse,  he  never  availed  himself  of  his 
felicitous  power  of  oral  exposition.  Each  subject 
must  be  treated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  presented 
with  all  the  elaboration  of  his  most  finished  style. 
The  labours  of  preparation  were  severe,  but  they 
were  undertaken  with  a  certain  buo3rancy :  in 
the  College,  he  felt,  his  true  life-work  had  b^;un.^ 

^  A  notebook  of  this  period*  which  contains  a  quantity  of  New 
Testament  investigation  into  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection, 
the  composition  en  the  Fourth  Gospel,  etc.,  opens  with  a  list  of 
*  Memoranda  lor  reading  during  the  vacation,  1841.'  The  works 
cited  (by  chapter  or  section)  are  grouped  accoiding  to  the  divisions 
of  a  syllabus.  Among  the  English  authors  are  Bacon,  Cudworth, 
Locke,  and  Berkeley,  down  to  Bentham,  James  Mill,  Whewell,  and 
De  Morgan.  Scotland  is  represented  by  Hume.  Re^,  Stewart  and 
Brown.  The  French  names  are  Cousin  and  Prevost :  the  German, 
Kant  and  H^el.  The  number  of  pages  for  each  group  is  carefully 
estimated,  induding  960  in  Greek  nom  AristoUe.  The  total  stands 
at  the  astounding  figure  of  8,630 1  How  much  of  such  a  ccdossal  pro- 
gramme could  even  his  strenuous  industry  accomi^ish  ?   Certainly 
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The  philosophical  positions,  defined  in  these  eariy 
courses,  were  presented  in  successive  articles  in  the 
Prospective  Review^  to  be  described  immediate^. 
One  or  two  backward  glances  at  the  abandoned 
systems  of  necessity  and  materialism  may  be  offered 
here.  In  the  centre  of  his  new  interpretation  of 
the  moral  consciousness  lay  the  doctrine  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  ^reserves  and  mi3givings' 
of  his  College  days  were  justified  at  last ;  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  emerged  into  the  light.  It  was 
doubtless  with  a  recollection  of  his  early  discussions 
with  his  sister  Harriet  that  he  said  in  his  inaugural 
lecture,  1840 : 

A  deep  cnriofiity  respecting  the  great  {MroUem  of  Free-will 
is  usually,  I  bdieve,  the  first  ^ani>tom  of  speculative  activity  of 
intellect ;  a  confident  solution  of  it,  the  firat  triumphant  enters 
prise ;   a  relapse  into  the  consciousness  of  its  mystery*  the  txat 

sign  of  a  moct  comprehensive  'wisdom It  is  probata 

that,  in  the  secret  history  of  every  noble  and  inquisitive  mind, 
there  is  a  passage  darkened  by  this  conception  of  Necessity ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  open  conflict  of  debate,  there  is  no 
question  that  has  so  long  served  to  train  and  sharpen  the  weapons 
of  dialectic  skin. 

it  could  not  be  conducted  on  the  method  suggested  to  a  student 
at  the  College,  the  beloved  Travers  Madge,  in  a  letter  written  in 
July  of  the  same  vacation.  '  You  have  found,  I  doubt  not, 
by  experience  already,  that  much  less  is  gained  by  mere  reading 
of  large  extent,  than  by  stem  study  of  a  moderate  portion  of  any 
subject.  Let  me  recommend  a  careful  written  analysis  ai 
everything  you  may  read,  not  made  from  the  book  at  the  time, 
but  produced  out  of  your  own  mind  afterwards ;  and  an  exact 
comparison,  by  a  subsequent  review,  of  the  different  opinioos 
of  your  authors  on  subjects  that  present  a  variance.  This  seems 
to  me  the  true  discipline  of  forming  a  vigorous  intellect,  though 
the  time  it  takes  necessarily  limits  the  quantity  of  reading 
that  can  be  achieved.  But  in  modem  study  a  vast  deal  of  lasy 
reading  might  be  well  exchanged  for  a  little  active  reflection 
and  true  mental  labour.  The  neglect  of  this,  or  the  incapacity 
for  it,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cMef  cause  of  the  confusion  and 
perplexity  of  which  men  complain  in  relation  to  metaphysical 
stuoies.' 
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The  contrast  between  the  old  faith  and  the  new 
ties  in  the  background  of  the  following  letter  to  the 
Rev.  George  Crabbe,  who  had  apparently  submitted 
to  him  a  manuscript  delineating  a  Theism  based  on 
a  kind  of  religious  materialism,  where  the  Divine 
Mind  was  presented  as  an  eternal  function  of  an 
eternal  matter. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  27.^ 

•  •  .  .  •  I  doubt  not  you  will  anticipate  my  hearty  concurrence 
in  3rour  reliance  on  the  Moral  Evidences  in  preference  to  the 
•imply  natural  or  metaphysical.  And  of  those  moral  evidences 
I  prize  the  indications  in  our  individual  Mental  ConstHuHon, 
the  promissory  intimations  of  Reason  and  Conscience  and 
Aspiration,  far  more  than  the  hints  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  imperfect  structure  of  our  Social  Humanity.  That  our 
very  highest  faculties  should  play  us  false,  and  carry  in  their 
essence  deceptive  postulates,  is  indeed  (as  you  most  justly 
insist)  entirely  incredible.  Here  I  think  is  the  stronghold  of 
your  an;ument,  from  m^ch  neither  force  nor  subtlety  of  reason 
can  diskxlge  you. 

Even  if  in  our  own  persons  we  had  no  deep  religious  wants 
and  instincts,  still  we  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  noUest  men  in  history,  the  men  who  have  endeared 
themselves  to  human  reverence  by  moral  ^eatness  and  self- 
sacrifice,  have  been  possessed  by  intense  religious  Faith.  And 
lor  my  own  part,  I  so  far  retain  a  docility  to  authority  above  me, 
that  this  evident  dependence  of  the  higher  minds  upon  a  Highest 
of  all  would  suffice  to  lay  all  doubts  to  rest,  and  make  me 
willing  to  believe  with  the  wise,  and  trust  the  ground  which  alone 
has  ever  sustained  the  good. 

On  the  external  phenomena  of  the  world  it  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  rest  a  satisfactory  argument.  Hie  mixed  appearances 
^ich  indicate  to  us  an  imperfect  and  inchoate  moral  government 
awaiting  future  completion  may  evidenUy  be  read  both  ways — 
as  signs  of  moral  order  or  of  moral  confusion — according  as  you 
take  the  occasional  occurrence  of  Retribution,  or  its  occasional 
ftkilure,  to  be  the  essence  of  the  system. 

Were  it  not  for  the  interpreting  spirit  of  our  own  inner  moral 
nature,  helping  us  to  read  the  phenomena  aright,  I  do  not  think 
that  a  mere  inductive  process,  inteUectuaUy  applied  to  the 
outer  facts,  would  enable  us  to  establish  satisfactorily  the 
ascendency  (and  yet  the  inwerfection)  of  a  moral  Rule  over  human 
afEairs.    Once  sure  of  a  Moral  Government,  you  may  obtain,  in 

^  The  year  is  not  given. 
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the  instances  of  its  iaihire  here,  indications  of  a  seqnd  in 
the  hereafter.  But  unless  you  are  first  sure,  the  examples  of 
failure  are  as  likely  to  throw  you  back  into  doubts  about  xneismp 
as  forward  into  belief  of  a  Future  Life. 

This  assurance  is  given,  I  think,  by  way  of  5«//-kno^edge, 
and  is  included  in  the  contents  of  our  moral  consdonsness. 
This  therefore  I  feel  constrained  to  put  in  the  prior  place  to 
all  external  evidence. 

Is  there  not  a  question  whether  your  Axiom  that '  the  cause  of 
Mind  must  be  Mind '  is  reconcilable  with  your  positioa  that 
Mind  is  the  result  of  Organisation,  and  the  mere  function  of 
Matter  in  the  organised  state  ?  a  position  which  you  consistently 
^ow  to  stand  in  the  case  of  God  himsell  Must  not  Organ  ht 
prior  to  Function,  and  Matter  to  its  own  organisation  ?  Either 
Mind  is  the  product  and  last  refinement  of  Material  Forces* 
or  Material  forces  are  the  expression  of  Rational  Mind.  Between 
these  two  modes  of  conception  and  orders  of  derivation  there 
can  be  (as  it  seems  to  me)  no  third  doctrine,  unless  indeed  yoo 
stop  your  materialism  short  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  split  the 
di£krence  with  the  Immaterialist ;  allowing  his  doctrine  to  hold 
with  respect  to  God.  and  your  own  to  be  hmited  to  Man.  And 
this  sort  of  compromise  is  logically  unsatisfactory;  because 
if  you  once  allow  the  possibility  and  the  fact  of  a  First  Mind 
(Spirit),  causally  prior  to  all  material  organism,  the  conc^tioii 
wul  be  pressed  upon  you  in  proof  that  there,  at  least,  may  be 
secondary  minds  of  similar  type :  and  all  the  arguments  ^xdiich 
the  Materialist  draws  from  the  incooceivabUity  of  Mind  without 
Matter  fall  to  the  ground.  I  think  it  is  no  accident  or  prejudice, 
but  an  inherent  logical  necessity,  which  connects  together 
Materialism  and  Atheism ;  though  in  many  minds  they  never 
find  each  other  out ;  and  pious  men,  like  Dr.  Priestley,  live 
and  die  Materialists  and  Christians  too. 

Here,  then,  my  dear  sir,  you  see  our  chief  point  of  diverieeace 
from  each  other.  You  have  put  clearly  and  forcibly  the  &cts, 
as  to  the  connexion  of  body  and  mind,  on  whidi  the  Materialist 
rests  his  conclusion.  But  connexion,  however  invariable,  between 
two  thmgs,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  causal  priorUy  of  the  one  to 
the  other ;  and  if  anyone  chose  to  maintain  wat  Matter  is  winded 
by  Spirit,  instead  <i  organising  itself  into  Spirit,  the  facts  win 
ttaidi  o£f  just  as  welL 

Tht  only  other  point  on  which  I  will  trouble  you  with  my 
queries  is — ^Whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  Theist's  purpose  to 
prove  a  Beginning  of  things.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  it.  and  I  do  not  think  we  lued  do  it.  All  phenomena 
require  a  cause,  and  we  know,  and  can  at  bottom  conceive, 
no  causality  but  Mind.    This  seems  to  me  the  natural  process 


of  our  thought,  bearing  the  most  rigid  philoscj^cal  scrutiny: 
and  the  perpetual  stream  of  phenomena,  without  beginning  or  end 
of  the  series,  affords  no  embanastment  to  this  ssmj^e  reasoning. 
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The  subjects  assigned  to  Mr.  Martineau  in  the 
distribution  of  the  CoU^e  work  included  Political 
Economy.  The  brother  of  Harriet  Martineau  had 
been  introduced  to  this  study  in  his  youth.  PoUtical 
Philosophy  and  Social  Economy  had  formed  part 
of  his  course  at  York ;  his  residence  in  Dublin  had 
brought  various  social  problems  before  him  in  their 
most  concrete  form ;  Adam  Smith  was  among  the 
writers  whom  he  had  early  mastered,  and  for  whom 
he  felt  great  admiration.  His  arrangement  followed 
the  customary  heads  of  Production,  Exchange, 
and  Partition  ;  and,  with  Ricardo  as  his  guide, 
he  treated  the  subject  by  the  deductive  method. 
That  his  grasp  of  the  principles  of  his  science,  as 
then  understood,  was  thorough,  and  his  exposition 
clear,  no  reader  of  his  philosophical  works  will  doubt. 
The  course  was  felt  to  be  so  valuable  that  it  was  given 
by  request  to  a  more  general  audience  in  the  large 
room  at  Cross  Street  Chapel,  and  this  repetition 
extended  Mr.  Martineau's  influence  over  an  impor- 
tant group  of  young  men.  Of  his  combination  of 
economic  rules  with  wider  principles  of  poUtical 
justice,  a  noble  instance  was  presented  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Irish  Famine,  January  31,  1847,  where 
personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  added  force 
to  his  statement.^  Deep  was  his  wrath  against 
English  misgovemment ;  which  had  left  the  land- 
lord to  rule  under  semblance  of  law,  instead  of 
serving  the  realities  of  justice.  His  views  on  the 
ultimate  basis  of  the  system  of  private  property  in 
land  appear  in  the  following  passage.* 

^The  GoUectioa  amounted  to  £$0$  (Mrs.  Martineaii  to  her 
Bister,  Mrs.  Bache,  Feb.  6,  1847).  *  Essays,  iv.  416. 
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A  more  oonspicacxis,  bat  not  more  real,  canse  of  the  pennaiMnt 
social  condition  of  the  sister  island,  is  to  be  found  in  the  criminal 
nes^t  of  their  obligations  l>y  the  proprietocs  of  the  soil  :-*-«. 
neglect  so  serious  in  its  aggregate  rttolts,  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  long  indifference  and  connivance  allowed  to  it  by  the  go^rem- 
ment,  it  might  be  held  sufficient  to  weaken  all  farther  titte  to 
forbearance.  It  is  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  and  of  ^"g***^ 
constitutional  usage,  that  there  can  be  no  absolute  private 
property  in  land  :  that  the  State  simply  administers  its  possea- 
sions  by  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  conceding  to  than 
privileges  of  use,  alienation  and  bequest  on  condition  of  certain 
services  rendered  back ;— establishing  them  in  ^edfied  rights 
over  it,  as  against  others,  but  never  as  against  itself.  Chattet 
property  and  mere  money  in  the  purse  have  been  considered 
as  tiie  characteristic  of  the  Jew  and  the  Alien,  about  the  manage- 
ment of  which  no  public  question  need  be  asked  ;  while  real 
estate  is  the  dtixen  s  trust,  over  which  his  country  \xepB  a  watc^ 
and  justice  herself  stands  ready  with  the  voice  of  i^yprobatiaa 
orofanger.  Its  owners  are  virtuaUy  officers  of  the  CommonwealUu 
entrusted  with  the  gravest  elements  of  its  wdl  being,  and  expected 
to  perform  certain  social  obligations  inseparable  from  their 
position.  They  are  in  fact  the  natural  lords  and  rulers  of  their 
nei^bouriiood,  morally  responsible  for  its  good  order,  its  wise 
economy,  and  the  essential  equity  of  prevalent  rdations  among 
its  people.  It  is  only  on  tnese  understood  conditions,  that 
society  can  undertake  to  protect  hereditary  estate ;  and  of  all 
these  conditions  the  very  first  in  order  undoubtedly  is,  that  tha 
land  shall  support  its  peaph :  that  the  cultivator  shall  Uve, 
before  the  owner  may  gather;  that  no  rent  can  be  touched* 
till  labour  has  been  fed.* 

By  temperament  and  sympathy  Mr.  Martineau 
was  an  aristocrat  of  the  Platonic  type,  though  birth 
and  education  had  made  him  a  A^^liig.  Reverence 
for  the  best  was  the  only  air  in  which  he  could  breathe. 
A  constant  student  of  the  Dialogues* — a  study  wfaidi 
he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  keeping  a  second 
copy  in  his  Scotch  home* — he  conceived  the  State 

^  These  positions  were  denounced  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Inquirer  as  '  dubious,  fallacious,  and  anarchical.'  March  6,  1847. 

*  A  notebook  contains  a  number  of  translations  and  abstracts. 

*  The  writer  once  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him  on  a  Sunday 
morning  after  his  retirement  from  the  ministry.  He  was  pre» 
parinff  himself  for  participation  in  public  worship  l>y  oommnnioa 
with  his  ^vourite  author. 
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as  an  organised  expression  of  Justice,  and  dreaded 
the  approaches  of  democracy.  Neither  the  early 
^ithusiasms  of  *  Locksley  Hall '  nor  the  pessimism 
of  its  sequel  *  Sixty  Years  after/  commended  them- 
selves to  him.  Always  a  close  observer  of  contem- 
porary politics,  he  dreaded  the  rise  of  Chartism, 
from  which  he  apprehended  great  dangers  to  the 
national  Finance.  As  he  watched  the  movements 
of  continental  revolution  in  the  ^ring  of  1848, 
he  tried  to  work  out  a  scheme  of  franchise  for  home 
use,  and  proposed  to  Prof.  Newman  to  *  give  every 
man  a  vote  as  a  man,'  with  additional  votes  and 
additional  taxation  for  *  every  proprietary  man.' 
It  was  a  definite  indication  of  a  growing  conservatism 
which  his  friends  did  not  alwQys  know  how  to  inter- 
pret. The  dement  of  the  unexpected  in  his  judg- 
ments often  took  them  by  surprise. 


II. 

Four  years'  labour  at  Manchester  New  CoUege 
gave  the  lecturer  on  philosophy  a  laige  command 
of  fresh  materials,  and  the  strain  of  constant  pre- 
paration was  partially  relaxed.  The  sense  of  rapidly 
growing  power  demanded  a  wider  scope ;  and  it 
thus  became  possible  for  Mr.  Martineau  to  join  in 
a  literary  enterprise  which  sprang  out  of  the  periodical 
edited  by  Mr.  Thom.  The  Christian  Teacher  was 
^panded  into  the  Prospective  Review,  imder  the 
joint  editorship  of  four  friends,  Mr.  Thom,  Mr. 
Martineau,  Mr.  Tayler,  and  Mr.  Wicksteed,  and  the 
first  niunber  appeared  in  February,  1845.    Its  name. 
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which  drew  down  some  crttidsin.^  was  explained 
by  its  motto,  from  St.  Bernard,  ^  Respice,  A^ice, 
Prospice ' ;  and  its  avowed  object  was  to  provide 
an  organ  for  progressive  interpretations  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  save  them  from  being  stifled  by  th^ 
sectarianism  of  a  past  generation.  To  this  Review 
Mr.  Martineau  contributed  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  essays^  bepnxnng  with  one  on  Dr.  Arnold 
in  the  opening  number :  and  here  the  main  lines  of 
his  philosophy  were  definitely  laid  down.  His  range 
was  wide,  embracing  both  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  covering  also  questions  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  politics  and  religion,  as  in  the  article  on 
^  Church  and  State '  in  May,  1845.*  But  his  method 
of  production  was  slow.    The  labour  of  composition 

&  The  Inquirer  denounced  it  as  '  Hibernian/  and  frequency 
gibed  at  the  articles.  The  criticism  to  which  Mr.  Martinean 
was  subjected  by  those  in^o  could  neither  understand  his  phik>- 
tophy,  nor  realise  his  spiritual  ^eatness,  is  a  painful  chapter 
in  denominational  history.  A  reviewer  of  an  English  translation 
of  Kant's  CriHque  of  Pire  Reason  in  the  Inquirer  for  Feb.  22, 
1845,  avowed  his  total  incapacity  to  comprehend  it,  and  con- 
fidently asked  '  What  hgfat  has  any  German  writer  thrown  upon 
the  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind  ?  The  answer  must  be.  None.' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Kant  was  set  aside  in  favour 
of  Hartley  and  James  MilL  The  philosophy  of  the  Prospective, 
therefore,  belonged  to  '  the  exploded  errors  of  darker  times/ 
and  the  disciples  of  Priestley  and  Belsham  were  summoned 
'  to  exert  themselves  in  exposing  prevalent  delusions/  May  10. 
A  few  months  later  the  author  of  the  sermon  on  The  Bib4e  and 
the  Child  *  holds  some  opinions  whidi  are  extremely  repulsive  (!) 
to  the  members  of  the  denomination  with  which  he  is  connected/ 
To  the  charjB^e  of  '  false  philosophy '  was  added  that  of  '  robbing 
Christ  oi  his  authority,  by  the  Rev.  George  Armstrong,  in  a 
sermon  on  '  Right  Opinion  the  Foundation  of  Right  Action,' 
Apdl,  1846.  This  drew  a  brief  reply  from  Mr.  Martineau  himadf 
in  No.  viL  of  the  ProspeeHoe  tor  tne  same  year,  p.  440. 

*  It  was  of  course  an  additional  offence  against  the  prevalent 
type  of  Unitarian  Nonconformity,  that  in  this  article  he  declared 
that  he  hti*  no  theoretical  objection  to  an  RstabUshed  Oiurch. 
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was  alwaj^  painful,  for  the  close-knit  thoughts 
were  the  fruit  of  long  concentration  ;  when  once  the 
imagination  was  kindled,  metaphor  and  epigram 
flowed  rapidly  enough :  the  balanced  phrase,  the 
ornate  style,  belonged  to  the  simplest  note :  but 
though  his  intellect  moved  swiftly,  bis  love  of  artistic 
order  demanded  time  for  arrangement  and  careful 
articulation ;  and  the  essay  involved  a  strain 
hardly  less  severe,  and  much  more  prolonged, 
than  the  sermon.  To  F.  W.  Newman  he  remarked 
—'Your  promptitude  in  these  matters  astonishes 
me.  How  you  could  throw  off  a  paper  so  clear  and 
able  on  the  most  perplexing  of  subjects  in  a  time 
so  short,  I  cannot  imagine.'  Of  his  own  difficulty 
in  writing  on  a  limited  scale,  he  makes  confession 
in  a  note  to  Mr.  Wicksteed,  July  17,  1845. 

I  am  delighted  that  yoa  review  Miss  Barrett, — the  truest 
poet  of  the  advancing  ase ;  only,  as  may  always  be  expected 
of  a  genuine  woman,  not  dramatic :  so  much  the  more  wisely 
has  she  given  a  hall  Grecian  form  to  her  dramatic  attempts, 
aUowin|^  eveqr^here  the  influence  and  even  predominance  of 
the  lync  spirit.^ 

I  am  revelling  in  the  thought  of  sitting  this  time  in  my  critic's 
chair,  and  reviewing  my  co-reviewers,  without  a  particle  of 
personal  shame  in  taJdng  up  the  Number.  By  my  abstinence, 
you  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  Printer's  bill  withm  reasonable 
umits :  and  in  truth,  whenever  you  want  to  economise,  you 
must  send  me  notice  of  sOence.  I  cannot  work  by  halves,  or 
observe  the  Aristotelian  rule  of  firfikv  ^yav. 

A  little  later,  to  the  same  correspondent,  July 
13,  1846: 

For  myself,  having  had  no  repose  and  refreshment  I  am  without 
Wjpirit  for  anything :  and  the  prospect  of  having  to  lift  the  lumber- 
ing Master  of  Trmity  over  all  the  gaps  in  his  logic  fills  me  with 

^  His  interest  in  Miss  Barrett's  work  may  be  inferred  from  the 
use  wbkh  he  made  of  hex  Drama  of  Em%U,  published  a  few  months 
after  the  above  criticism  was  written.    See  ch^.  VIII.  p.  a68. 
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aanttcfmble  demur.    It  is  impoflsible  to  leap  under  such  a  load, 
to  ciawi  apon  all  ioazs  is  as  mndi  as  I  can  hope. 

Early  in  1845  Dr.  Whewell  had  published  a  com- 
prehensive work,  entitled  The  Elements  of  Morality, 
including  Polity.  The  criticism  of  this  treatise  in 
the  Prospective  for  November,  in  the  same  year, 
enabled  Mr.  Martineau  to  expound  for  the  first  time 
in  public  his  views  of  the  action  of  conscience, 
and  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong.  In  a  series  of 
Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality,  delivered  in  Lent 
term,  1846,  the  Master  of  Trinity  endeavoured  to 
combat  his  reviewer's  objections ;  and  this  volume 
called  forth  a  second  article  in  the  Prospective  for 
August,  to  which  Mr.  Martineau  referr^,  in  the 
letter  just  quoted.^  These  articles,  with  the  essay 
on  Channing  two  years  later,*  enable  us  to  sketch 
the  form  which  his  ethical  teaching  had  then  assumed. 
It  was  from  this  basis  that  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
thought  was  reconstructed ;  here  were  involved  the 
fundamental  conceptions  which  supported  his 
Theistic  faith ;  and  any  attempt  to  expound,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  main  ideas  of  his  philosophy,  must 
start  from  the  moral  experience  in  which  they  were 
so  deeply  rooted. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Martineau's  mind 
to  hold  any  conviction  with  a  kind  of  impassioned 
energy.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  changing 
his  convictions;  but  it  gave  extraordinary  force 
to  the  reaction  against  discarded  views.  Once 
persuaded  that  the  function  of  Christ  was  not  that 

^  Essays,  ill.  337  and  377. 

*  Prosf$ciwe,  Aagnst,  1S4B,  and  WssiminsUr,  January,  1849 ; 
Essays,  I  81. 
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of  a  heaven-accredited  messenger  of  truth,  but  of  a 
personal  revealer  of  the  Divine  character,  he  is 
wilUng  to  see  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  sink  into 
oblivion  with  the  conversations  of  Socrates.^  And 
in  the  same  way,  once  assured  of  the  independence 
of  his  own  personality,  and  he  is  ready,  alone,  to 
confront  the  world  and  God.  For  beauties  of  order, 
harmonies  of  arrangement,  evidences  of  design, 
in  the  external  scene,  he  will  care  no  more :  the 
sublime  fact  of  his  freedom,  controlled  by  yet  an* 
other  and  sublimer,  obligation,  fills  for  him  the 
central  place  in  thought.  These  were  ultimate 
realities  to  be  recognised  in  consciousness,  and  then 
to  be  pondered  till  they  disclosed  all  the  manifold 
secrets  locked  within  them.  Between  the  succes- 
sions and  laws  of  the  outward  world,  and  the  swift 
courses  of  ideas  and  emotions  in  the  spirit  within, 
he  admitted  no  true  parallel.  They  could  not  be 
reduced  beneath  a  common  government,  or  brought 
under  any  uniformity  of  causation.  The  sentiment 
of  duty  was  irresolvable  into  relative  measures  of 
pleasure  or  pain  ;  it  admitted  of  no  derivation  from 
intellectual  or  legal,  from  sympathetic  or  aesthetic, 
values.  With  him,  as  with  Channing,  ^that  man 
is  endowed  with  knowledge  of  the  right,  and  with 
power  to  realise  it,  was  the  fundamental  axiom 
in  his  Science  of  human  nature.'* 

As  this  knowledge  and  power  are  the  inmost 
treasures  of  our  personality,  their  existence  cannot 
be  proved  by  anything  more  certain.  They  are 
intuitively  discerned ;   they  cannot  be  scientifically 

1  AnU,  p.  181.  <  '  Memoir  of  Channing/  Essmys,  L  iii. 
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demonstrated.  Proof  of  them,  if  proof  is  demanded, 
must  be  found  in  the  inadequacy  of  any  other 
explanation.  On  this  proof  Mr.  Martineau  was, 
at  a  later  day,  to  bestow  much  thought  and  care. 
At  this  stage  he  is  content  to  reiterate  the  essential 
facts,  and  invest  them  with  that  rich  poetic  glow, 
which  constituted,  for  a  mind  like  his,  the  true 
medium  of  vision.  Here  are  mysteries  to  wfaidi  the 
language  and  law  of  aU  ages  bear  testimony ;  they 
cannot  be  exhibited  to  sense;  they  can  only  be 
represented  to  the  imagination.  But  they  bear 
in  their  midst  sublime  consequences.  For  the  soul 
that  has  once  recognised  its  true  character,  knows 
that  it  is  entrusted  with  responsible  power.  It 
is  itself  an  agent ;  it  can  produce  events  by  its  own 
decisions ;  it  is  a  fountain  of  energy ;  there  dwells 
in  it  the  independence  of  an  originating  cause. 
To  awaken  this  consciousness  is  the  function  of  the 
teacher ;  to  exhibit  all  its  contents,  and  trace  their 
far-reaching  issues,  is  the  work  of  philosophy. 
The  right  interpretation  of  Man  carries  with  it  the 
right  understanding  of  the  world  and  God. 

What,  then,  is  the  scope  of  this  sovereignty  of 
the  human  spirit  ?  Upon  what  does  the  mind 
exercise  its  power  ?  The  answer  is  immediate, — 
on  the  whole  range  of  its  propensities,  de^res, 
affections,  within.  Among  these  sits  conscience 
enthroned ;  and  her  task  is  to  judge  their  claims 
and  decide  their  merits,  to  pronounce  some  better, 
and  others  worse.  The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Martineau 
conceived  this  process,  formed  perhaps  his  most 
original  contribution  at  this  stage  to  ethical  doctrine. 

The  phenomena  which  we  call  moral,  must  all 
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exhibit  some  essential  characteristic.  That  they  are 
voluntary,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  all 
acts  done  under  constraint,  is  universally  admitted. 
The  movement  of  the  piston-rod  in  a  steam-engine 
is  mechanical,  not  moral.  But  though  this  char- 
acter suffices  to  separate  them  from  the  immoral, 
it  does  not  mark  them  off  from  the  immoral.  Will 
you  place  this  in  man's  susceptibility  to  happiness  ? 
He  shares  that  with  the  brutes ;  the  dog  enjo}^  or 
suffers;  he  obeys  the  master  who  wields  the  pleasures 
of  hope  or  the  terrors  of  fear ;  futile  is  the  effort  to 
accoimt  for  what  is  special  to  man  by  a  little  extra 
manipulation  of  what  he  shares  with  the  ape.^ 
Do  you,  with  Jouffroy,  fix  on  the  ^  idea  of  order '  ? 
You  doubtless  bring  moral  phenomena  within  the 
scope  of  events  according  to  some  law :  but  order 
also  rules  within  the  hive  :  and  law  wings  the  flight 
of  the  migratory  bird.  If,  with  Price,  you  assimilate 
the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  to  that  of  number, 
you  give  it  the  character  of  intellectual  intuition, 
and  bring  it  into  the  field  of  truth ;  if,  with  Shaftes- 
bury, you  dwell  on  the  nobility  of  a  fine  character, 
you  convert  it  into  an  aesthetic  perception.  Or 
if,  with  Butler,  you  suppose  that  the  moral  sense 
belongs  to  the  active  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  has  goodness  for  its  appropriate  object,  as 
hunger  demands  food,  or  admiration  caUs  for  beauty, 
3irou  isolate  moral  good  as  a  specific  quality  inherent 
in  actions,  as  whit^iess  in  snow,  or  sweetness  in 
fruit :   and  its  presence  or  absence  would  be  separ- 

^  The  sharp  line  between  animalu  and  man,  to  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Martineaa's  later  philosophy,  is  ah:eady  drawn.  Essays, 
id.  345. 
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atdy  discerned  in  each  important  operatioa  of  the 
will.  Why,  in  this  case,  sbotild  men's  judgments 
differ  through  so  wide  a  range  ?^  Butler  was  rj^t 
in  insisting  on  the  preferential  character  of  all 
moral  judgments,  but  wrong  in  hb  explanation  of 
its  nature.  Its  essence  does  not  lie  in  a  choice 
which  elevates  a  unifonn  moral  good  over  many 
and  vaiioos  kinds  of  natural  good.  Virtue  is  not 
preferred  to  resentment  or  ambition,  as  though  it 
were  an  independent  object  of  pursuit.  Thirst, 
anger,  pity,  love,  have  eadi  their  own  objects : 
and  Butler  [daced  conscience  above  all,  with  ri^t- 
eousness  as  its  appropriate  aim.  But  Mr.  Hartineau 
declared  that  after  the  most  diligent  search  he 
coold  not  find  within  himself  this  autocratic  faculty, 
having  its  own  private  and  paramount  end.  He 
was  never  conscious  of  acting  save  from  some 
'  particular  desire.*  Try  as  he  might,  he  could  not 
sweep  these  from  his  mind,  for  conscience  to  enter 
with  its  plea  for  '  the  good.' 


Bot  we  rBmember  a  boy  vAo  once  w«nl  on  a  day's  < 
Kcoxiag  tbe  lalua  and  hilla.  provided  with  an  excellent  Inncbran, 
calculated  for  a  monntaiD  appetite.  He  had  gone  an  hour  or 
two  beyond  a  rcaaonable  time,  and  jnat  unpacked  his  ston  beside 
a  atream,  whan  a  little  fprl  approacbed,  halt-leading,  half-diagEinK 
an  old  man  evidently  collapsing  frcnn  exhaustion.  Tbey  tiad 
attempted  a  short  cat  over  the  ridge  the  day  before,  loat  their 

-  ■  ■hont  food  or  ahdtar  oa 

s  of  bis  basket  between 
them.;  the  '  particnlar  passion,*  pity,  getting  the  better  of  the 
'  particnlar  appetite,'  hnager,  and  maUng  itaelf  felt  as  the 
higher  claim.* 

1  This  difficulty  was  stated  in  the  early  '  Outline  of  Lectures 
Philosophy '  cited  in  chap,  VI.  p.  169.  and  was  regarded 
nsive  argument  against  Butler's  interprets tioo. 
iveU's  Elements  at  Morality,'  Ettttyt,  iii.  349. 
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In  such  reminiscence  did  the  ethical  philosopher 
discover  the  clue  he  sought.  The  nature  of  pre^ 
ferential  judgment  was  revealed.  It  did  not  consist 
iii  the  erection  of  an  abstract  right  over  the  natural 
desire  for  food;  its  secret  was  unveiled  in  the 
perception  that  the  exercise  of  pity  was  intrinsically 
M^rthier  than  the  gratification  of  bojdsh  appetite. 
Set  the  two  side  by  side,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  nobler  is  immediate.  In  every  ethical  judg- 
ment such  a  preference  is  implied.  There  is  always 
an  alternative  within  the  mind;  and  it  is  on  the 
terms  of  this  alternative  that  conscience  makes  its 
award.  It  does  not  call  up  the  springs  of  action 
separately  before  its  tribunal,  to  dismiss  them  with 
the  labels  '  this  is  right '  and  '  that  is  wrong.'  It 
secretly  enquires  what  is  the  competing  principle, 
and  its  decision  is  always  relative,  *  this  is  better,' 
*  that  is  worse.'  In  other  words,  the  impulses  within 
us  are  not  all  of  the  same  dignity.  They  vary  in 
moral  value,  and  conscience  is  the  power  that 
distinguishes  these  values,  and  assigns  to  them 
their  respective  claims.  For  Butler's  scheme  of 
man's  moral  constitution,  presented  under  the  image 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  over  equal  subjects, 
Martineau  proposed  to  substitute  '  a  natural  aristo- 
cracy or  complete  system  of  ranks,  among  our 
principles  of  conduct,  on  observance  of  which 
depends  the  worth  and  order  of  our  life.'^  And 
the  definition  of  moral  good  followed  in  these  terms  : 
'  Every  action  is  right,  which,  in  the  presence  of  a 
lower  principle,  follows  a  higher;    every  action  is 

^Essays»  iii.  550. 
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xffrang  which,  in  the  presence  of  a  higher  principle, 
follows  a  lower.*^ 

Here  was  a  new  and  fruitful  conception.  To  trace 
its  full  issues  was  to  be  the  work  of  many  years  :* 
to  guard  it  against  assault  from  opposite  philosophies, 
and  above  all  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
doctrines  of  heredity  and  evolution,  which  the  next 
generation  was  to  lift  into  new  authority,  became 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  teacher's  life.  Two 
or  three  of  its  immediate  consequences  may  be  here 
briefly  set  forth. 

The  conception  of  human  nature  thus  presented, 
was  formed  in  the  face  of  the  prevailing  Evangelical 
dogma  of  total  depravity.  In  vigorous  opposition 
to  this  wholesale  condemnation  of  every  eneigy, 
as  already  enfeebled  and  worthless,  Bir.  Martineau 
affirmed  that  to  every  spring  of  action,  having  its 
own  place  in  the  scale,  corresponded  some  object 
which  was  fuUuratty  good.  This  was  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  several  dements  and  powers 
within  have  no  intrinsic  moral  quality  of  their  own. 

^  Essays,  iii.  353.  A  hint  Is  here  added,  to  be  elaborated  in 
•nbeequent  years :  what  il  the  same  principle  can  be  carried 
oat  in  different  ways  ?  Shall  a  millionaire  devote  his  lortone; 
with  the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  pnbUc  good,  by  endowing 
aknahouses,  founding  free  libraries,  or  creating  a  vast  trust  for 
imperial  ends  ?  The  question  must  be  decided  not  on  ethical 
grounds,  but  on  pmdentiaL  Expenditure  is  determined  into 
the  channel  inhere  the  donor  sees  most  clear  advantage.  Beside 
the  canon  of  motives  place  is  thus  found  for  a  canon  of  con 
sequences. 

*  On  Feb.  3,  1847,  one  of  his  students,  Richard  Holt  Huttoo, 
wrote  to  him  from  Heidelberg,  appealing  to  him  to  draw  up  a 
graduated  table  of  the  springs  of  action.  This  was  at  last  added 
to  the  ethical  course :  and  in  a  much  expanded  form  occupies 
an  important  part  of  voL  iL  of  the  Tyf^s  of  Ethicai  Tkwry, 
Mr.  Hutton  became  one  of  Dr.  Blartineau^s  most  valued  friends. 
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Ethical  values  only  come  on  the  scene  when  two 
springs  of  action  can  be  compared.  In  differences 
of  original  endowment  there  might  be  grounds  for 
pity  or  admiration ; .  but  the  nature  which  was 
fitted  with  a  stock  of  violent  passions,  did  not 
deserve  moral  blame  because  of  the  warring  impulses 
within,  any  more  than  a  tiger  because  it  was  blood- 
thirsty. Guilt  Alters  only  where  the  will  fails  to 
restrain,  and  suffers  the  pent-up  forces  to  burst 
forth  on  an  unrestricted  way.  Many  and  severe 
were  the  criticisms  passed  by  the  theologian  on  the 
Evangelical  scheme :  and  they  aU  had  their  root 
in  revulsion  against  its  misinterpretation  of  the 
prime  facts  of  human  character.  The  exhibition  of 
man  as  helpless  and  impotent  wounded  him  to  the 
core ;  not  only  did  it  reject  all  discrimination  of 
excellence ;  it  denied  what  he  r^[arded  as  the  most 
essential  fact,  the  presence  within  man  of  an  element 
of  personal  revelation  through  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High.  The  Catholic  psychology,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  its  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the 
conscience  and  the  will,  engaged  at  once  his  interest 
and  sympathy. 

Once  more,  the  nature  of  the  judgments  of  con- 
science on  the  alternatives  submitted  to  it,  was  irre- 
solvable into  any  other  quality.  Differences  of 
worth  were  ultimate.  They  constitute  what  we 
mean  by  good  and  evil,  and  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  any  other  source.  They  were  not  due  to  the 
reason,  for  they  had  not  the  character  of  truth : 
they  did  not  issue  out  of  feeling,  for  they  were 
not  founded  on  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain : 
they  followed  another  order  than  that  of  proportion 
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and  beauty,  for  while  these  perceptions  kindled 
our  admiration,  the  recognition  of  duty  at  once 
involved  a  claim  to  our  obedience.  These  deliver- 
ances belonged,  in  consequence,  to  an  dement 
within  the  soul  that  might  be  called  into  action  by 
the  operations  of  our  social  life,  but  was  no  product 
of  outward  circumstance.  It  was  in  man,  yet  not 
of  him.  In  yielding  allegiance  to  it,  he  recognises 
it  as  transcending  the  scale  of  his  own  being.  It  is 
universal,  and  all  language  attests  its  validity.  It 
has  authority  over  him  ;  and  only  that  can  demand 
his  reverence  which  speaks  to  him  from  above. 
Here,  then,  is  a  sanctuary  in  every  mind,  where  the 
Infinite  Spirit  condescends  to  dwell.  Conscience  is  his 
revealer ;  through  its  activity  do  we  know  the  Only 
Holy,  who  for  ever  makes  the  good  the  sole  object 
of  his  choice  and  love.  On  man  God  has  conferred 
the  august  privil^e  of  sharing  in  this  choice.  Within 
the  limitations  of  our  humanity,  he  opens  to  us 
access  to  the  infinite  and  eternal.  He  has  so  framed 
our  nature  that  it  can  respond  to  his  call.  Existence 
is  so  organised  that  it  presents  us  perpetual  oppor- 
timities  for  exercising  the  spiritual  perceptions 
through  which  he  offers  us  the  f dlowship  of  a  diviner 
life :  and  we  are  so  organised  that  we  have  the 
power  to  realise  or  to  neglect  the  suggestions  which 
the  heavenly  Teacher  is  ever  whispering.^  On  this 
side  the  philosophic  theologian  moved  away  from 
his  Catholic  friends,  whose  theories  of  sacramental 
grace  affronted  his  spirituahty.  Like  his  colleague, 
Francis  W.  Newman,  he  was  essentially  Evangelical 

^  '  Memoir  of  Channing/  Essays,  i.  1 12. 
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at  heart.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  spirit 
between  God  and  man,  he  could  admit  no  other 
medium  than  that  of  Mind  acting  directly  iq>on  mind. 
The  relation  between  them  was  immediate. 

In  this  view,  finally,  the  l^al  conception  of 
morality,  as  dependent  on  the  divine  will,  could 
have  no  place.^  To  the  jurist,  obligation  b^ins 
and  ends  with  positive  law:  *  nothing  is  right, 
until  it  can  get  enacted.'  Against  this  revival 
of  the  doctrine  of  *  sovereignty,'  the  lecturer  on 
ethics  entered  an  emphatic  protest.  It  made  right 
subordinate  to  force;  and  would  justify  men  in 
serving  Satan,  were  he  only  strong  enough  to 
substantiate  his  rule.  To  affirm  that  moral  distinc- 
tions have  their  origin  in  a  revealed  law,  which  might, 
had  God  so  chosen,  have  assimied  quite  different 
forms,  is  to  make  them  only  the  births  of  time, 
and  strip  them  of  their  eternal  dignity.  They  are 
no  better  than  the  by-laws  of  a  club,  worthy  of 
social  respect,  but  destitute  of  intrinsic  authority. 
If  they  only  represent  the  fiat  of  God,  they  may  be 
products  of  his  volition,  but  they  are  not  inherent 
in  his  being.  ^  Say  that  he  caused  them,  and  you 
deny  that  he  followed  them.  Deduce  justice  from 
his  will,  and  his  will  ceases  to  be  just.'  Vast  and 
difficult  are  the  problems  thus  indicated ;  not  yet 
was  the  teacher  prepared  with  a  metaphysic  which 
could  satisfactorily  grapple  with  them.  If  God 
must  be  presented  to  faith,  not  as  originating,  but 
as  recognising  (and  in  some  sense  obqdng),  the  moral 
distinctions  which  are  the  basis  of  our  love  and 

^ '  Whewtli'8  Elements  of  MonOity/  Esu^s,  iu.  366. 
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worship,  are  there  not  'ideas'  (to  use  the  Platonic 
term)  of  the  good  and  pure  which  are  in  scmie  way 
independent  even  of  him  ?  They  are  involved  in 
his  nature,  was  the  answer,  but  do  not  control  his 
choice,  and  the  seeming  strange  result  is  implied 
that  God  could  have  been  the  devil,  had  he  willed. 
On  these  deep  ontological  themes,  after  his  German 
residence,  he  will  speak  with  clearer  tones. 

III. 

In  drawing  a  contrast  between  Channing  and 
Priestley,^  Mr.  Martineau  remarked  that  neither 
succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  the 
Causal  and  the  Moral  God.  Priestley,  indeed, 
preserved  the  semblance  of  consistency  by  merging 
human  nature  altogether  in  the  divine,  and  reducing 
the  infinite  play  of  our  thought  and  feeling  into  a 
form  of  the  heavenly  will,  as  direct  as  the  volition 
which  keeps  the  planets  spinning  roimd  the  sun. 
Channing  did  not  resolve  one  class  of  phenomena 
into  another  wholly  unlike  them ;  but  his  excursions 
into  the  scenes  of  the  physical  world  only  supplied 
him  with  occasions  for  devout  sentiment,  instead  of 
harmonising  the  philosophy  of  nature  with  that 
of  man.  To  effect  this  was  the  aim  of  another 
American  writer,  Theodore  Parker,  whose  Discourse 
of  Religion  secured  Mr.  Martineau's  ardent  though 
not  imdiscriminating  admiration,*  and  formed  the 

^Essays,  L  119. 

>  To  this  he  adverted  a  few  yean  later  in  a  letter  to  F.  W. 
Newman,  when  he  is  about  to  read  his  friend's  book  on  Tk§ 
Soul  (Sept.  34,  1849).  '  I  suppose  it  agrees  with  the  experience 
of  every  teachable  man,  that  during  his  life  some  three  or  four 
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object  of  a  remarkaUe  article  in  the  Prospective 
for  February,  1846.  From  that  essay,  and  another 
in  November  of  the  same  year  on  Morell's  Hiskny 
6f  Modem  Philosophy^  the  principal  elements  of 
his  theistic  philosophy,  prior  to  his  residence  in 
Germany,  may  be  gathered. 

For  the  dialectic  methods  of  the  Continental 
thinkers  Mr.  Martineau  had  not  then  overcome  a 
certain  mistrust  and  dislike.  'The  Ontological 
scheme  of  thought,'  he  declared,^  *is  so  remote 
from  all  our  intellectual  habits,  that  no  re-casting 
which  may  be  given  to  it  for  purposes  of  exposition, 
can  adapt  it  to  our  psychological  methods  of  reflec- 
tion ;  that  nothing  short  of  a  long-continued 
discipline,  as  severe  as  that  by  which  a  peasant  boy 
might  be  brought  to  read  La  Place,  would  suffice  to 
open,  for  the  educated  Englishman,  an  access  to 
the  schools  of  Konigsberg  and  Berlin.'  He  makes 
no  attempt,  therefore,  to  guard  his  doctrine  by  any 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  scope  and  limits  of 
human  knowledge,  such  as  will  afterwards  call  forth 
a  criticism  of  Kant  in  the  opening  of  his  Study  of 
Religion  ;  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  are  for  most  of  his 
readers  only  names ;  he  is  content  to  adhere  to  the 
process  of  enquiry  which  he  has  already  followed 
in  the  field  of  Ethics,  and  ask  what  is  the  testimony 
of  experience  ? 


booln  appear,  so  impressive  and  speaking  in  reference  to  his 
peculiar  affections  and  wants,  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  his  beins,  and  visibly  to  make  hun  what  he  becomes 
before  he  dies.  When  I  was  young  Channing  worked  upon  me 
thus ;  more  recently,  Parker  ;  and  I  know,  from  the  whole  char- 
acter of  your  mind,  that  you  will  now  take  the  ascendant  place.' 

^Pfa9pecHv€  Revi$w    1846.  p.  583. 
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The  questions  which  philosophy  undertakes  to 
answer  with  respect  to  Nature^  are  of  this  kind: 
What  do  we  know  of  the  outward  world,  and  how 
do  weknowit  ?  The  answer  was  direct  and  emphatic 
— *The  act  of  Perception  gives  us  simultaneous 
knowledge  of  a  subject  and  an  object,  with  perfect 
equipoise  of  reason  for  affirming  the  reality  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other.'^  For  such  an  act,  howeveri 
the  proper  conditions  must  be  present.  The  oyster^ 
lying  beneath  the  Indian  wave,  may  be  susceptiUe 
of  feeling  changes  of  temperature,  or  the  stimulus 
of  food.  It  may  receive  sensations ;  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  ^^ceive  the  difference  between  itself 
and  its  environment.  Perception  is  not  the  same 
as  reception :  it  involves  something  more  than 
passive  consciousness.  But  once  more,  imagine  a 
being  free  to  move  in  all  directions  and  at  any  speed, 
encountering  no  obstruction  in  the  encompassing 
void,  and  this  spontaneous  activity  will  no  more 
beget  perception  than  the  oyster's  rest  on  the  sea- 
bed. Not  till  some  obstacle  opposes,  will  the  needful 
concurrence  of  active  and  passive  consciousness 
arise.  Once  let  resistance  be  offered,  and  effort 
evoked  to  overcome  it,  and  the  act  of  perception 
takes  place.  In  this  collision  two  pairs  of 
opposites  are  at  once  revealed.  The  /  and  tiie  not 
/,  subject  and  object,  fall  into  s^ac^relations,  as 
here  and  there,  and  into  caMse-relations,  producing  the 
distinction  of  personal  causation  and  extra-personal 
causation.  In  immediate  knowledge,  therefore,  two 
great  ideas  are  at  once  given,  space,  and   cause : 

^  '  Mordl's  History  ol  Modem  Fbiloaophy/  ProspecHvs   i846» 
p.  S62» 
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not,  indeed,  historically,  to  the  baby  *  new  to  earth 
and  sky,*  but  in  the  order  of  reflection,  when  the 
significance  of  the  mental  act  is  scrutinised. 

In  metaph}^ical  terminology,  this  mode  of  thought 
is  described  as  Dualism.  It  declares  that  two  terms, 
subject  and  object,  the  self  and  the  scene  around, 
are  known  together,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
criminated. It  affirms  the  reality  of  this  external 
world,  not  as  something  constituted  by  the  mind's 
own  act,  but  as  something  apprehended  by  it 
which  actually  is.^  It  was  marked  off,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  Idealism,  where  the  thinker  refers 
everything  to  the  laws  of  his  personal  causality, 
and  treats  the  ideas  of  an  outward  universe,  and 
of  infinite  existence,  as  mere  forms  of  thought, 
which  cannot  guarantee  that  things  are  as  they 
seem.  And  it  was  marked  off,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  exaggeration  of  the  second  term  in  the  great 
antithesis  till  it  absorbed  the  first.  Dwell  on  the 
infinitude  of  the  world  and  God,  till  the  solitary 
Self  is  merged  in  the  vast  unity  around,  and  you 
will  march  straight  into  Pantheism.  Or,  deny  to 
the  Self  any  more  unity  than  that  of  a  succession 
of  impressions ;  refuse  to  it  any  true  causal  power ; 
interpret  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  conscious 
states  emerging  at  the  top  of  a  ph3rsiological  process ; 
and  an  atheistic  Materialism  will  result.'    Against 

^Martmeau  has  here  moved  a  long  way  from  his  College 
devotioii  to  Berkeley ;  cp.  anie,  chap.  II.  p  37^. 

*  This  was,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Analysis  of  James  Mill, 
which  Martinean  had  been  able  to  conciliate  witii  religion  by 
means  of  his  prior  conception  of  Revelation :  it  was  also  the 
doctrine  of  Comte's  Pkihsopkie  PosiHoe,  with  which  he  had' made 
early  aoqnatntance. 
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both  these  dangers  Mr.  Martineau  entrenched  him- 
self strongly  in  the  strenuous  conviction  of  person- 
ality, which  he  derived  from  his  ethical  experience. 
His  scheme  of  moral  psychology  was  planted  firmly 
on  a  practice  of  self-control,  wUch  admitted  no  doubt 
of  the  power  of  the  will.  He  was  himself  a  cause  : 
and  what  he  had  learned  in  the  sphere  within, 
ks  he  brought  the  elements  of  his  own  being  into 
ordered  harmony  beneath  the  rule  of  conscience, 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  interpretation  of  the  world 
without. 

Under  what  aspect,  then,  did  non-personal  causa- 
tion present  itsdf  ?  Could  we  conceive  a  statue, 
incapable  of  motion,  suddenly  made  conscious  of 
the  first  antithesis  involved  in  perception,  and  able 
to  distinguish  itself  locally  from  the  scene  around, 
it  would  behold  the  successive  changes  of  day  and 
night  pass  by  it,  the  com  bend  beneath  the  passing 
wind,  the  waves  break  on  the  shore,  the  clouds 
piled  into  towers  and  palaces  and  then  dissolved 
it  might  even  learn  to  note  time-sequences,  and 
expect  the  sunset  and  the  dawn.  But  it  would  have 
no  idea  of  power ;  and  could  never  link  events  in 
any  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  That  has  its  seat 
in  our  own  energy :  *  the  conscious  rising  of  effort 
against  resistance  is  the  real  source  of  the  idea.'^  In 
other  words,  in  the  ph}^cal  world  no  less  than  in 
the  moral.  Cause  is  interpreted  by  Will.* 

^  '  Pftrker's  Diaoonne  of  Religion.'  Bssiiys,  i  173. 

'  How  iMX  this  doctrine,  which  plajred  so  prominent  m  part . 
in  Mr.  Martinean's  philosc^y,  was  derived  mm  his  own  sell 
r^ection,  or  how  Imx  it  was  consdously  formed  on  the  suggestioo 
of  others,  cannot  be  definitely  stated.    Herschel  with  whose 
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Again  and  again,  therefore,  in  his  later  essaj^, 
would  the  teacher  repeat,  with  every  variety  of 
expository  eloquence,  the  fundamental  principle 
that  *the  experience  of  Causation  in  ourselves  is 
the  birthplace  of  all  our  knowledge  and  thought 
upon  this  matter.'  Only  as  it  keeps  close  to  it, 
has  our  language  any  meaning.  Does  the  child 
ask  who  bends  the  rainbow  or  hangs  up  the  moon, 
he  only  follows  a  primitive  insight,  which  time  may 
indeed  dull,  but  can  never  correct.  That  •every 
phenomenon  must  have  a  cause,*  is  an  immediate 
intuition,^  given  by  the  mind,  and  deserving  of 
mipUcit  trust,  for  otherwise  the  world  would  be  a 
chaos,  and  knowledge  impossible.  The  necessity 
of  this  confidence  is  emphasised  with  unfeiiling 
stress.  Admit  that  we  are  deceived  when  thought 
tells  us  that  we  are  planted  amid  infinitudes  of  space, 
through  whose  every  realm  the  same  truths  of 
geometry  are  invariably  stable  and  sure;  grant 
that  we  err  when  we  conceive  that  there  are  im- 
mensities behind  us  and  before,  through  which  for 
ever  flows  the  stream  of  time,  incapable  of  being 
absorbed  by  the  ocean  of  the  eternal, — and  the  whole 
foundations  of  knowledge  are  shaken.  As  the  con- 
writings  he  was  familiar,  had  long  before  drawn  attention  to  the 
significance  of  the  sense  of  effort  in  originating  our  ideas  of  causa- 
tion. Mr.  Upton,  Life,  ii.  379,  has  noted  that  a  similar  identifica- 
tion of  Cause  with  Will  was  made  by  Maine  de  Biran,  the  teacher 
of  Cousin.  Of  Cousin's  writings  Mr.  Msurtineau  had  been  a  careful 
student ;  and  Cousin  also  laid  stress  on  the  experience  of  effort 
and  resistance  in  siving  us  the  knowledge  d  our  own  causality : 
but  he  stopped  short  of  the  doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Martineau 
that  we  could  have  no  other  idea  of  causality,  i.e.,  that  all  causa- 
tion in  nature  must  be  referred  to  a  self-conscious  WilL 

^The  maxim  was  afterwards  defended  in  the  form  'every 
phenomenon  is  the  expression  of  power.' 
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ditions  of  all  our  experience,  space  and  time  most 
assuredly  be  ;  they  provide  the  scene  on  whidi  we 
appear  and  act;  and  only  because  they  first  arct 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  bring  the  events  around  us 
into  intelligible  connexion.  To  no  attempt,  therefore, 
to  resolve  space  and  time  into  forms  imposed  by  us 
on  the  world  without,  requisite  for  its  interpretation, 
yet  destitute  of  reality,  would  Bfr.  Martineau 
concede  the  smallest  measure  of  success.^  Inasmuch 
as  they  were  not  the  products  of  experience,  manu- 
factured out  of  sensation,  but  were  shown  by  reflec* 
tion  to  be  its  universal  and  necessary  antecedents 
in  thought,  he  called  them,  with  Kant,  a  priori 
ideas.  Experience  was  not  their  source,  though 
it  was  the  occasion  of  their  discovery :  the  historical 
and  the  rational  orders  of  our  knowledge  must  not 
be  confused.  But  while  he  admitted  that  these 
ideas  were  given  in  the  very  constitution  of  our 
minds,  he  would  never  allow  that  this  origin  involved 
them  in  imcertainty,  or  disqualified  them  as  wit- 
nesses to  external  reality.  The  ideas  are  inherent 
in  our  thought,  because  ^e  actualities  exist  outside. 
Truth  is  the  correspondence  between  the  mind  within 
and  the  fact  without.  There  can  be  no  higher 
authentication  for  anything,  than  that  we  are  obliged 
to  think  it  so.  If  this  testimony  is  set  aside,  there 
is  no  other  court  of  appeal.    The  only  refuge  from 

^  lo  his  inaugural  lecture  in  1840  Mr.  Martineau  ejupreeecd  a 
sense  of  shock  that  Whewell  should  have  endeavoured  to  write 
the '  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences '  (then  but  a  lew  weeks 
old)  'on  the  doctrine,  long  universal  in  Germany,  that  qMce 
and  time  have  no  absolute  existence  external  to  the  mind,  but 
are  internal  forms  of  thoufj^t ;  mere  rdative  conditions  which 
our  constitution  imposes  upon  all  our  conceptions.'   Sst&y*,  hr.  7. 
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Utter  scepticism  is  the  trust  that  our  self-knowledge 
is  rightly  mated  with  what  is. 

On  these  bases  was  reared  the  fabric  of  a  philo- 
sophical Theism.  Conunon  alike  to  the  ethical 
regulation  of  the  springs  of  action  within,  and  to 
the  metaphysical  interpretation  of  the  world  without, 
is  the  causal  Will.  There  is  the  term  which  provides 
the  ground  of  harmony  between  the  religion  of  the 
conscience,  and  the  religion  of  nature.  By  Will  Mr. 
Martineau  understood  activity  consciously  directed 
to  an  end.  It  implied  a  purpose,  it  expressed  a 
personality.  Will,  other  than  conscious  and  personal, 
the  teacher  could  not  conceive.  A  blind  unthinking 
Will  was  for  him  an  express  contradiction.  The 
antithesis  between  causal  power  within  and  causal 
power  without,  therefore,  took  the  form  of  an 
antithesis  between  two  persons,  the  perceiving 
Self,  and  the  not-Self  inUrpreUd  personally^  a  Will 
not  limited  like  ours  by  a  bodily  organisation,  but 
operating  everj^where  and  always,  on  the  scale  of 
the  universe ;  a  Will  not  finite  but  infinite,  in  other 
words,  the  Will  of  God.  The  central  fact  derived 
from  perception  and  the  scheme  of  the  not-Self, 
was  the  presence,  universal  and  continuous,  of  this 
living  Will.  The  scene  for  its  exercise  was  provided 
by  the  unbounded  space ;  the  occasions,  by  unending 
time.  These  were  the  eternal  conditions  of  the 
divine  activity;  self-existent,  like  God  himself; 
awful  shapes,  flanking  his  throne,  which  even  his 
sovereignty  could  not  transcend.  They  constitute 
the  frame- work  for  all  the  *  happenings  *  of  the  world, 
which  Science  observes  and  compares,  till  it  has 
sorted  them  into  groups,  and  drawn  from  them 
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those  summaries  of  miiform  occurrences  which  we 
designate  as  ^  Laws.'    To  these  no  causaUty  attaches. 
They  are  only  short  statements  of  the  changes 
whidi  have  been  noted  imder  recurring  sets  of  con- 
ditions.   They  embody  no  power:    they  cannot 
constrain  :   they  are  in  no  sense  *  forces.*    *  Force  * 
is,  indeed,  only  a  part  of  the  idea  of  Will.    Abstract 
from  this  the  element  of  purpose,  and  there  remains 
only  imthinking  might,  which  can  cause  nothing, 
because  it  knows  not  what  it  would  be  at.    Force, 
as  defined  by  Martineau,   *Will  minus  purpose,' 
can  neither  exist  nor  act ;   it  is  only  a  creation  of 
the    mind,    convenient    for    scientific    calculation, 
but  in  no  way  representing  the  total  reaUty.   Science, 
therefore,  had  no  business  to  treat  the  terms  which 
express  the  phases  of  power  under  various  combina- 
tions of  circimistance,  as  separate  agents,  and  speak 
of   gravity,  or  chemical  attraction,  or  electricity, 
as  causes.    This  is  but  a  form  of  atheistic  Fetichism  :^ 
and  the  seer  discerned  *  no  meaner  superstition  than 
its  dynamic  worship.*    Better  the  savage,  who  erred, 
not  in  setting  a  backgroimd  of  living  Will  behind 
the  objects  and  appearances  of  nature,  but  only  in 
peopling  the  world  with  many  such  indep^ident 
persons.    *  The  idolatry  of  science  has  retained  iht 
multitude,  and  taken  away  the  living  Will.    The 
simplicity  of  Monotheism  cancels  the  pretended  host, 
and  takes  the  collective  universe  as  the  S3rmbol  of 
the  Omnipresent  and  the  Omniactive  Mind.* 
The  positions  thus  summarised  are  far  removed 

4 

^This  rebuke,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  directed  to  the 
language  of  sixty  years  ago.  '  Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion/^ 
Essays,  i.  174. 
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from  the  views  expressed  to  a  correspondent  in 
1842,  when  he  laid  the  whole  stress  of  his  thought 
upon  the  ^  communicated  *  character  of  religion,^ 
and  discouraged  the  methods  of  Paley  and  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises.  Compared  with  the  elaboratci 
rehabilitation  of  the  argument  from  design  in  the 
Study  of  ReUgion,^  this  intermediate  stage  still, 
shoMTs  a  singular  indifference  to  conceptions  on  which 
he  had  previously  dwelt  with  such  calm  reliance. 
Of  the  *  unity  of  counsel'  for  which  Paley  had 
pleaded,  there  is  here  no  trace.  The  *  not-self  * 
disclosed  in  perception  is  at  once  treated  as  an  infinite 
unit  ;*  and  the  power  pervading  it  is  assumed  to 
be  everjrwhere  the  same.  But  if  there  is  a  plurality 
of  human  selves,  why  may  there  not  be  also  a  plur-< 
ality  of  divine  not-selves  ?  Why  must  the  living 
Will  which  opposes  ours  be  always  and  throughout 
identical  ?  Is  there  not  something  to  be  said  for 
the  savage,  before  he  is  dismissed  that  the  mono-r 
theist  may  enter  in  ?  Doubtless,  the  teacher's 
mind  is  imbued  with  scientific  conceptions  of  the 
order  and  coherence  of  the  universe,  with  which 
his  readers  also  were  familiar*  But  the  fact  is  that 
these  are  nowhere  cited,  and  do  not  really  constitute 
the  suppressed  term  of  thought.  Once  more, 
the  answer  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  intel- 
lectual construction  of  the  world  is,  after  all,  second- 
ary, in  Martineau's  early  scheme,  to  the  moral.  The 
God  revealed  to  the  philosopher  as  the  eternal  Object, 
towards  whidi  we  stand  as  subject,  had  first  been 

1  See  chap.  VI.  p.  199.  >  See  chap.  XVI. 

>  By  a  '  synthesis '  in  the  not-self  of  the  ideas  of  space  and 
Will :   ProspsOwe,  1846.  p.  $64. 
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recognised  by  the  prophet  as  the  Lord  of  conscience 
and  the  Sovereign  of  souk.  Known  in  the  secret 
chamber  of  the  heart  as  the  All-holy,  revared  as 
the  divine  goal  of  aspiraticm  and  endeavoor,  the 
Infinite  Spirit  admitted  of  no  partition  ;  the  functioi^ 
of  moral  causation,  with  its  recurring  drama  of  faU, 
judgment,  and  restoration,  could  be  distributed 
among  no  diversity  of  powers ;  and  the  unity  of  the 
divine  eneigy  in  ph3rsical  nature  was  secured  by  the 
unity  of  its  relation  to  human  nature.  When  the 
conception  thus  formed  coalesced  with  that  yielded 
by  the  anal}^s  of  the  act  of  perception,  the  gap 
between  the  Many  and  the  One  was  immediate^ 
bridged ;  and  God  was  presented  to  the  beUever's 
thought  as  the  *  author  and  finisher  *  of  both  con- 
science and  the  world.  The  universe  supplied  the 
scale  of  his  being  ;  the  conscience  declared  that 
being  moral ;  and,  to  complete  the  faith,  historical* 
religion  discerned  in  Christ  the  noblest  image  of  his 
character,  the  Word  made  flesh  in  our  humanity. 
If,  from  the  centre  of  our  personality,  we  could  con- 
ceive our  will  withdrawn,  while  intellect  and  affection 
remained  active,  but  removed  from  our  volitional 
control,  what  account  should  we  give  of  the  source  of 
these  energies  ?  They  would  fall  at  once  into  the 
sphere  of  Nature,  and  in  that  realm  would  be  due  to 
the  ever-operating  Will  of  God.  In  our  ordinary  con- 
sciousness, therefore,  there  is  a  meeting  place  of  God 
with  man  :  but  its  processes  belong,  as  much  as  those 
of  the  physical  organism,  to  that  sphere  of  God's  habit- 
ual action  which  we  designate  as  the  realm  of  law.^ 

1 '  Ru'ker's  Diaooiine  of  RflfigioQ/  Eumys,  L  ito. 
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They  are  impersonal  to  man ;  they  are  not  strictly 
personal  to  God.  For  though  they  are  the  product  of 
his  activity,  they  only  follow  the  pledged  order  of  his 
energy » just  as  in  Nature.  They  are  not  the  immediate 
utterance  of  his  Spirit,  the  free  communications  of  his 
grace.  But  among  the  sentiments  and  affections  at 
the  upper  end  of  our  being,  amid  our  reverences  for 
the  beautiful  and  good,  are  gifts  which  are  not  the 
product  of  our  will,  ^  which  have  been  neither  learned 
nor  earned ;  which,  without  the  touch  of  any  volim- 
tary  process,  appear  in  mysterious  spontaneity '  ;* 
this  is  the  sf^ere  of  communion,  or,  in  theological 
language,  '  inspiration.'  In  words  akin  to  those  of 
New  England  Transcendentalism,^  the  teacher 
affirms  that  ^  thoughts  of  God,  purposes  of  con- 
straining pity,  sanctities  of  duty,  rising  above  the 
level  horizon  of  the  mind,  silent,  self-evidencing, 
holy,  clearing  themselves,  like  the  pure  stars,  as 
they  ascend,  of  the  low  mists  of  doubt  and  fear, — 
these  will  ever  be  deemed  true  heaven-lights  kindled 
from  the  eternal  fires.'*  This  is  but  a  re-statement 
of  the  faith,  annoimced  five  years  before,*  in  ^  the 
strictly  divine  and  inspired  character  of  our  own 
highest  desires  and  best  affections.'  In  moments 
of  severer  dialectic  eneigy,  the  thinker  might  feel 

^  They  were  qvoted,  alas,  in  mockery,  alike  in  America  and 
at  home. 

^Essays,  L  181.  Compare  the  defence  of  the  Logos-doctrine, 
p.  184,  where  Revelation  is  described  as '  an  appearance,  to  beings 
who  have  something  of  a  divine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner 
without  them  [for  Qiristians,  vix.,  Christ],  leading  them  to  Uie 
Divinest  of  all,  that  embraces  them  bo&.' 

*  ChhsOan  Teacher,  1841.  '  Five  Points  of  Christian  Faith.* 
See  ante,  chi^.  VIIl.  p.  247. 
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the  danger  of  surrendering  too  much  of  the  human 
personality  to  God.  He  could  never  forget  that 
he  had  once  lived  in  a  scheme  whidi  gave  God  oil, 
and  merged  each  individual's  control  in  (me  vast 
network  of  necessarian  pantheism.  In  fonnal 
doctrine,  therefore,  he  may  find  it  necessary  to 
rebuke  a  thinker  who,  like  Parker,  ^  when  sent  by 
Spinoza  into  his  field  of  speculation,  might  say, 
^*  I  go  not,**  but  afterwards  went*  Yet  he  himsdl, 
also,  when  he  speaks  the  language  of  religion, 
released  from  the  restraints  of  technical  phjlosophy^ 
conceives  the  highest  life  of  souk  as  *  melting  into 
the  all-comprehending  Spirit,  that  holds  them  ^  as 
the  sea  her  waves."  '^  It  is  the  language  of  the 
mystic,  before  whose  vision  limitations  drop  awajr^ 
and  man  and  God  are  in  essence  one.' 

IV. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Martineau  and  his  family 
in  Germany  was  marked,  as  he  had  foreseen,  by  some 
anxieties  arising  out  of  political  agitation  ;  nor  did 
its  earlier  months  lack  unexpected  incidents  which 
laid  a  severe  strain  on  his  affections.    First  his 


^  '  Psatise  and  Retrospect/  1848  :   Essays,  iv.  429. 

2  A  difficult  and  delicate  question  is  here  involved,  and  I 
perceive  that  in  the  foregoing  sketdi  I  have  jdaced  the  emphasis 
somewhat  differently  compared  with  Mr.  Upton,  Life  ii.  303-3089 
I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myself  that  the  pa^ge  cited  by 
him  (p.  306)  from  the  review  of  Morell  (Prospectws,  Nov.  1846, 
p.  561),  is  really  intended  to  qualify  the  position  defended  in 
the  ChfisHan  Teacher,  and  certainly  reaffirmed  in  the  essay  on 
Parker  as  quoted  above  {Prospective,  Feb.  1846).  Students  of 
Dr.  Martineau's  writings,  however,  well  know  that  in  the  farce 
with  which  he  seised  a  particular  idea  at  a  given  moment,  other 
considerations  were  sometimes  ignored. 
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mother,  then  his  aunt  Mary  Rankin,  whose  image 
was  boond  up  with  his  childhood's  memories,  parsed 
away.  The  family  group  was  hardly  established  in 
^rlin  for  the  winter  semester  at  the  University, 
when  the  eldest  daughter  was  seized  with  a  nervous 
fever,  and  hovered  for  weeks  between  life  and  death. 
The  father  had  left  Liverpool  jaded  and  weary : 
slow  was  the  recovery  amid  these  cares.  Once  able, 
however,  to  resume  with  free  mind  the  studies  to 
which  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself,  he  regained 
his  powers,  and  felt  that  the  stimulus  he  received 
constituted  a  veritable  *new  intellectual  birth.** 

He  at  first  settled  at  Dresden,  where  picture 
Gallery  and  Theatre  provided  abundant  diversion 
amid  the  occupations  which  engaged  the  whole 
circle  no  less  strenuously  abroad  than  at  home.' 
In  Saxon  Switzerland  he  foimd  satisfaction  for  his 
love  of  moimtain  wandering,  which  he  extended  to 
the  range  separating  Prussian  Silesia  from  Bohemia. 
An  ascent  of  the  Schneekoppe,  *  the  highest  point 
between  the  Tjrrol  and  Norway,'  brought  with  it 
impressions  of  forest  solenmity  which  he  afterwards 
reported  to  Mr.  Thom. 

Besides  the  invariable  grandeurs  of  all  mountain  scenery 
and  the  interest  ci  drinking  at  their  fountains  the  waters  of  the 

I  Preface  to  Types  of  Eihieai  Theory,  1885,  voL  L  p.  xii.    The 
special  significance  of  this  period  lay  (as  will  l>e  seen)  in  a  new 

Eof  ontcdogical  conceptions :  '  I  thus  came  into  the  same 
t,  in  respect  to  the  cognitive  and  aesthetic  side  of  life,  that 
Llready  befallen  me  in  regard  to  the  moral.* 

*The  entertainments  included  a  Ball  and  Supper  at  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  Dresden  Kapdle*  wiudx  kept  w.  Hartineau 
amused  till  three  a.m.,  Wagner  being  on^  of  the  heroes  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  great  actress,  lime.  Schrceder-Pevriant,  fa 
forced  by  the  pubUc  enthusiasm  to  mount  upon  the  table. 
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Iter  and  the  Elbe,— the  peculiar  features  of  fomi  stm$0fy  which 
were  quite  new  to  me.  gave  a  special  charm  to  the  journey; 
I  never  knew  before  the  soHtude^^-^enoafjti  to  take  away  oars 
breath, — in  ^diich  upland  wood  and  water  sighing  and  singing 
in  the  winds  could  place  one.  The  solemn  mystic  spirit  of  the 
Teutonic  m3rthology  needs  no  other  commentator  thsin  the  voice 
of  the  jnne  mountain.^ 

Politics  rather  than  scenery,  however,  soon  became 
the  chief  interest  outside  the  i^unily  circle  and  its 
various  pursuits,  in  language,  philosophy,  Uterature, 
and  art.  On  this  head  Prof.  F.  W.  Nevmian  was  the 
chief  recipient  of  the  traveUer's  impressions.  Abroad, 
as  at  home,  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  news- 
papers ;  he  f oimd  time  also  for  active  social  inter- 
course; and  with  quick  observation,  and  rapid 
powers  of  generalising,  he  was  soon  familiar  with 
the  chief  features  of  tiie  new  scenes.  ^  j 

The  first  incidents  of  his  Berlin  stay,  including  his 
daughter's  illness,  are  thus  described. 

My  dear  Newman.-  ^"°'  ^""^  ^'  '^ 

The  sight  of  your  handwriting,  even  when  it  rei»oaches 
my  own  neglects,  is  ever  delightful  to  me.  The  IcHig 
silence  I  have  allowed  myself  to  keep,  has  been  due,  this 
time,  to  a  protracted  state  of  anxiety,  now,  I  am  thank* 
ful  to  say,  brought  to  a  dose. 

We  had  no  sooner  effected  our  removal  hither  at  the 
end  of  October,  than  our  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  was 
taken  ill ;  and  yesterday  I  took  my  first  walk  out  with 

^  Life,  L  190.  This  ezcureion  was  not  without  a  small  adventure 
^idiich  Dr.  Martineau  recalled  thirty  years  after.  Heavy  rain  on 
the  ascent  drenched  the  climbers  to  the  skin.  '  Stopping  midw^, 
at  a  little  hospice  in  the  mountains,  we  were  permiaded  to  strip 
and  hang  up  our  clothes  by  the  stoves  to  d^.  The  difficult 
was,  how  mean^^ile  to  dispose  of  our  own  persons,  especially  as  we 
were  ravenous,  and  had  no  idea  of  going  to  bed.  Bat  with  a 
Manket  and  skewer  aniece  we  got  under  cover,  and  sat,  like  a 
party  of  wild  Indians,  aotng  eager  justice  to  the  best  of  Weinnqipe 
and  ForeUen.'    Ufi  L  183. 
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her  since  that  time.  The  complaint  has  been  the 
terrible  nervous  fever  so  prevalent  in  all  the  large 
continental  towns,  and  so  fatal  to  young  persons 
especially.  For  a  fortnight  she  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
d^ger»  and  for  nearly  a  week  almost  the  last  hope  was 
gone.  But  she  is  with  us  still ;  and  though  her  recovery 
from  so  low  a  point  has  been  (as  her  physician  says)  a 
new  birth  and  growth,  requiring  many  weeks  to  achieve, 
her  restoration  is  perfect,  and  Uie  joy  of  its  progress  has 
been  unspeakable.  Of  all  that  has  been  comprised 
within  this  three  months,  of  anguish,  submission,  hope, 
and  gratitude,  I  can  say  nothing  now :  it  seems  like  a 
sorrowful  dream  dissipated  at  length  by  the  opening 
light.  The  constant  sweetness  and  transparent  good- 
ness of  the  dear  patient  herself,  have  passed,  however, 
through  the  whole,  one  invariable  thread  of  saintly 
beauty  and  sad  delight.  In  addition  to  other  things 
we  had  the  vulgar  misery  of  being  in  lodgings,  where  the 
people  behav^  infamously ;  taking  every  advantage 
of  our  distress  for  purposes  of  extortion,  and  obliging  us 
to  buy  off  all  sorts  of  brutality  and  insult.  We  are  much 
better  off  now,  though  the  Berlin  lodgings  are  not  to  be 
praised,  being,  as  compared  with  other  places,  dirty, 
incommodious,  and  inordinately  dear. 

The  improved  look  of  political  affairs  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  the  report  of  Ewald's  removal  from 
Tubingen,  determined  as  to  venture  hither.  The  first 
fortnight  of  November  was  a  period  of  intense  anxiety, 
and  half  induced  me  to  repent.  Every  day  seemed  to 
render  a  conflict  between  the  dtizens  and  the  troops 
more  inevitable.  The  mob  round  the  Schauspielhaus 
(where  the  Assembly  met)  presented  a  living  commentary 
on  the  scenes  of  the  old  French  Revolution.  The 
Assembly  debated  with  its  doors  nailed  up  by  the  people 
outside :  and  halters  were  exhibited  in  the  streets  for 
the  necks  of  the  refractory  members.  Had  not  the 
prorogation  and  removal  of  the  Assembly — the  entrance 
of  the  troops — the  disarming  of  the  BUrgerwekr — the 
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enforcement  of  the  Bdagerungsxustand — ^the  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly — and  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
Constitution,  beeu  all  effected  with  singular  {xromptitude 
and  decision  in  re^  and  great  moderation  in  modo^  results 
the  most  appalling  would  probably  have  accrued. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  a  plot  of  the  Democratic  party, 
intended  to  come  off  on  the  12th  November,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered :  the  soldiers  were  to  have  been 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  Burgentehr — ^the  workmen 
and  the  forces  of  the  democratic  clubs  being  held  in 
reserve  till  the  Bourgeoisie  were  sufficiently  weakened 
and  cut  down  to  give  up  the  game  to  the  Arbeiier,  whose 
victory  was  to  be  facilitated  by  a  firing  of  the  city  in 
several  parts  simultaneously.  A  proscription  list  of 
persons  to  be  massacred,  willi  others  whose  case  was  to 
be  reconsidered,  has  been  published  by  the  Patriotic 
Aissociation,  who  have  got  on  the  traces  of  this  con- 
spiracy. TTie  several  dub-committees,  with  all  the 
names,  dates,  and  places  of  meeting — ^responsible  for 
these  proscription  lists — ^have  been  disclosed.  I  have 
seen  the  Usts  for  some  of  the  principal  streets :  and 
almost  every  other  house  had  its  victim,  no  professional 
person  or  higher  tradesman,  at  all  known  to  be  a  pro- 
nounced anti-republican,  being  allowed  to  escape.  I 
observed  the  names  of  Professors  Gabler  and  Rudorf 
among  the  number.  My  first  impulse  was  to  disbelieve 
all  this,  and  attribute  the  report  to  the  credulity  of 
political  passion  and  fear.  But  the  most  sensible  and 
best-informed  persons  of  my  acquaintance  here  assure 
me  that  the  evidence,  both  personal  and  documentary, 
is  complete ;  that  many  arrests  have  taken  place  already 
on  the  strength  of  it ;  and  that  the  trials  voll  remove  all 
doubt  from  the  minds  of  the  sceptical.  The  scheme, 
I  suppose,  was  baffled  by  the  suddenness  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  troops  were  marched  into  the  dty  on  the 
lath  November.  .  .  . 

For  mysdf ,  I  restrict  my  attention  entirdy  to  my  own 
subjects,  and  attend  but  two  courses  by  Professor 
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TrendelenbuTg ;  one,  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  the 
other  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.  I  tried  some  of  the 
other  Lecture-rooms  in  which  tiie  Hegdianer  hold  forth. 
But  all  these  men  displeased  me ;  and  two  out  of  the 
three  seemed  little  better  than  declamatory  impostors 
quite  of  the  old  Sophist  class :  and  I  left  them  with 
something  like  disgust,  and  determined  to  study  Hegel 
•by  and  for  my^lf.  I  find  Trendelenburg's  lectures  on 
Aristotle  and  Plato  of  great  value :  very  thorough, 
careful,  and  sound ;  and  there  is  in  the  man  a  direct  and 
unperverted  tnUhftdness^  and  a  noble  moral  tone,  which 
is  in  delightful  contrast  with  everything  I  elsewhere 
observe  in  the  philosophical  school  of  Berlin.  Without 
thinking  very  highly  of  him  as  an  original  thinker,  I 
have  found  no  one  who,  as  a  guide  and  critic  in  reference 
to  the  systems  of  other  men,  renders  such  reliable  and 
agreeable  service.  Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper, 
and  I  deUver  you  from  my  clatter. 

By  such  aid  was  it  that  'the  metaph}^ic  of  the 
world  *  came  home  to  him.^  A  further  glimpse  of 
his  philosophical  interests  is  afiorded  by  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Hutton,*  then  occupying 
his  pulpit  at  Liverpool,  after  the  Christmas  doings — 
including  the  '  annual  tree '  with  all  its  '  fruitful 
m3^eries ' — ^are  safely  over.  Mr.  Richard  Holt 
Hutton  was  at  Berlin  stud}nng,  with  his  old  teacher. 

Berlin,  December  31, 1848. 
He  and  I  have  at  length  begun  some  of  our  reading 
together ;  and  his  companionship  will  vastly  reUeve  the 
dry  and  weary  study  of  Hegd,  into  whose  mysteries  we 
are  determined  to  force  an  initiation.'  I  confess  that 
til]  I  came  here  I  had  no  just  apprehension  of  the  extent 

:   >  Plrefgtce  to  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  1885.  vol.  i.  p.  xiiL 

s  Brother  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton. 

*  Mr.  Hutton,  in  recalling  these  da3ni,  when  Dr.  Martineau 
resigned  the  Pkinctpalship  of  Manchester  New  College,  dwelt 
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to  which  the  Gennan  sphere  of  speculative  thoiight 
differs  from  ours ;  and  of  the  impossibility  of  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  and  back  again  at  particular  points 
of  apparent  relation.  Both,  I  perceive,  must  be  separa- 
tely and  pretty  completely  occupied,  and  their  distinct 
methods  of  formation — ^the  one  by  evolution  from  the 
centre  to  the  superficies — ^the  other  by  involution  from 
superficies  to  centre — conscientiously  followed  out, 
before  they  can  be  compared,  and  their  relations  to  the 
truth  of  things  determined.  Slowly  but  sensibly  the 
contents  of  this  new  world  open  themselves  to  me. 
Already  one  thing  strikes  me  forcibly:  the  great 
affinity  between  the  Greek  and  the  German  philoso^cal 
ideas,  and  the  strong  light  which  each  throws  upon  the 
other.  The  very  languages  seem  to  have  such  a  relaticm, 
that  passages  from  Plato  which  seem  ridiculous  in 
French  or  English,  assume  the  aspect  of  sense  and 
thought  when  presented  by  a  professor  in  a  Gennan 
translation.  There  is  something  in  this  which  at  present 
I  can  only  imperfectiy  understand.  A  philosopher  of  the 
John  Bull  species — ^like  our  friend  the  reviewer  of 
Morell — ^would  say  that  the  German  average  of  common 
sense  in  philosophy  being  so  low,  it  was  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  find  any  meaning  at  all  in  a  Teutonic  specula- 
tive utterance ;  so  that  when  Plato  talks  Gennan,  one 
is  delighted  at  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the  native 
speech,  but  that  when  he  talks  English,  one  finds  out 
that  he  disappoints  the  standard  of  London  as  much  as 
he  exceeds  that  of  Berlin.  This  theory  will  not  do, 
however,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  complexion  of 
the  antagonistic  languages  differs,  from  their  embodjdng 

on  this  common  study  with  grateful  remembrance.  'Hie 
thennometer  was  not  much  above  Zero,  and  we  were  not  only 
padded  up  to  the  chin«  but  our  feet  enclosed  in  what  we  used 
to  call  the  A^A^#  ffffAetf  of  a  fur  shoe.  It  was  there  that  my  mind 
was  subjected  to  that  strenuous  influence,  and  tha^  he  illustrated 
to  his  pupils,  one  or  two  of  them,  the  same  earnestness  in  under- 
taking tne  severe  and  lens  agreeable  forms  of  study  which  he 
imprened  upon  us  last  night/    RetitmmU  Proe$tid$ngs, 
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different,  but  equaUy  real,  elements  of  human  conscious- 
ness, and  taking  up  the  constituents  common  to  both  in 
an  inverse  order  of  relations.  The  absence  or  complete 
subordination — at  least  since  the  time  of  Kant — of  the 
moral  element  in  the  German  philosophy  is  very  striking. 
So  far  as  I  know,  Moral  Philosophy  has  scarcely  an 
existence  in  the  literature,  and  it  has  no  place  in  the 
University  instruction,  of  this  country ;  and  the  notions 
relating  to  its  topics  which  present  themselves  in  books 
and  lectures  on  kindred  subjects,  are  of  the  crudest  and 
strangest  kind.  It  is  a  curious  and  expressive  fact  that 
the  whole  idea  and  development  of  Ethical  Science  in 
modem  Europe  has  been  almost  exclusively  Briiish. 
Yet  the  Germans  have  a  fixed  idea  that  in  the  phrase 
'  English  philosopher '  there  lies  an  inherent  contra- 
diction, like  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  notion 
of  a  Tartar  poet  or  an  Esquimaux  gentleman.    . 

For  once  I  believe  I  tutve  said  nothing  of  politics ; 
the  best  assurance  that  all  anxiety  is  for  the  present 
over.  There  is  in  truth  a  complete  lull  just  now ;  all 
eagerness  and  passion  being  distributed  over  the  country 
in  detailed  and  inconspicuous  preparation  for  the 
elections,  instead  of  concentrated  in  Berlin  in  expectation 
of  insurrection.  I  think  even  my  democratic  Mendsf  at 
home  will  admit  that  the  course  of  events  has  thus  far 
rather  justified  than  discredited  the  opinions  which 
made  them  complain  of  my  conservatism.  The  interest 
of  Prussian  politics  is  now  adjourned  to  February — a 
month  upon  whose  issues  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
the  security  of  the  crown  are  staked.  The  admirable 
conduct  of  soldiers  here,  their  discipline,  sobriety,  and 
kindly  courtesy — ^a  conduct  felt  by  all  classes,  for  they 
come  in  contact  with  all — ^has  insensibly,  but  most 
materially,  alt^ed  the  temper  of  Berlin,  and  allayed  its 
disaffection  towards  the  Government.  Now  must  I  say 
the  last  Word.  \^th  our  united  love  and  true  wishes, 
for  the  coming  and  for  all  years. 

Ever  your  affection^, 

James  Martinbau. 
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The  winter  months  passed  quickly  amid  philo<- 
sophical  studies,  political  interests,  and  the  social 
activities  of  the  ITniversity  circles  into  which  Mr. 
Martineau  was  introduced.^  When  the  spring  came, 
he  prepared  to  break  up  his  five-months'  encamp- 
ment, and  move  southward*  As  he  bids  farewell 
to  the  companion  of  his  studies,  R.  H.  Hutton,  a 
note  introducing  him  to  Prof.  Newman  contains  the 
following  passage : — 

Berlin,  March  28.  1849. 

I  look  with  the  profoundest  interest  to  the  appearance  ot 
your  book,*  which,  however  small,  cannot  fail  to  be  (aoconling 
to  ot#^  measure  of  magnitode)  the  great  work  of  yoar  life.  The 
more  I  see  of  the  state  of  reUgion  among  intellectual  men  bere^ 
the  more  do  1  distrust  the  new  sceptical  direction  taken  in  England 
by  Froude,  and,  I  suppose,  many  other  admirers  of  Splnosa : 
and  yon  are  the  only  living  man,  loose  from  historical  Christianity, . 
from  whom  I  could  expect  the  exhibition  of  a  positive  faith  m 
harmony  with  the  higher  Reason,  without  abatement  of  trust  in 
the  araides  of  Conscience.    It  fills  me  with  amazement  that 


Froude,  or  any  other  man  whom  you  can  admire,  should  speak 
with  eulogy  (such  as  I  see  quoted  from  his  Nemesis  of  Faith) 
of  the  development  of  Spinorism  in  Germany.  1  cannot  but 
suspect  that  it  is  an  illusion  arising  from  very  partial  knowledge. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  Mr.  Martineau  took  his 
family  into  Bavaria.  When  the  melting  snows 
opened  the  seclusion  of  the  mountains,  they  passed 
to  Berchtesgaden,  and  the  Kdnigsee,  of  which  he 
used  to  speak  fondly  as  the  most  beautiful  spot  he 
had  ever  visited.  They  were  at  Vienna  '  in  the  most 
fearful  hour  of  the  Hungarian  struggle/  but  the 
courage  with  which  he  made  his  venture  was  justified 
by  the  result ;  his  plans  triumphed  over  all  emer- 
gencies;   he  could  recall  nearly  thirty  years  later 

^  He  heard  Neander  lecture,  thoogfa  he  did  not  meet  him  in 
private.  Of  the  historian's  platform-methods  the  philosopher  sent 
a  wonderfully  vivid  description  to  his  friend  Mr.  Thorn,  Life,  i  1 9  i . 

s  The  promised  vohime  on  The  Soui. 
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tibat  his  programme  of  travel  had  been  completely 
fulfilled.  In  the  Austrian  capital  (as  doubtless  at 
other  places  on  their  route),  they  successfully  spent 
the  allotted  number  of  da}^,  and  saw  all  they  had 
proposed  to  see.  The  last  weeks  were  passed  at 
Heidelbeii;,  and  through  Bonn  and  Antwerp  the 
family  returned  to  Hull,^  reaching  Liverpool  soon 
after  the  middle  of  September^ 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  was  over.  The  preacher  re* 
turned  to  '  the  work  of  reorganising  a  large  congre- 
gation in  adaptation  to  the  altered  wants  of  the 
present  time.'  The  philosophical  lecturer  had  begun 
to  entertain  plans  pressed  upon  him  by  his  younger 
comrade  in  study,  R.  H.  Hutton;  *  Greatly  do  I  lay  to 
heart  what  you  say  about  the  need  of  a  new  work  on 
the  foundations  of  Morals.''  But  in  the  few  da3rs' 
pause  ere  he  resumed  his  Liverpool  duties,  the  old 
burdens  of  responsibility  and  care  loomed  painfully 
before  him.  Pathetically  modest  is  his  estimate 
t)f  his  gain,  to  F.  W.  Newman  (Sept.  24) :  *  I  shall 
always  be  thankful  for  this  year  of  absence.  It 
has  at  least  assured  me  that  I  am  not  too  old  to 
learn,  and  somewhat  relieved  the.  depressing  self- 
distrust  which  was  weighing  me  down  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  will  and  faith.' 

^  The  vo3rage  "was  perilous.  The  regular  steamer  being  disabled, 
Mr.  Martineau  arranged  with  the  captain  of  a  small  fruit  boat  to 
take  his  party  on  board.  There  was  no  passenger  accommodation, 
and  the  stormy  voyage  lasted  three  nights  and  two  days.  Driven 
out  of  his  course*  the  captain  knew  not  where  he  was.  when  Mr. 
Martineau  recognised  a  triangular  arrangement  of  lights  upon  the 
Norfolk  coast.    His  local  knowledge  saved  them. 

*  Letter  from  Warmbmnn.  Aug.  11 ;  14/$,  ii.  337. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    LATER    LIVERPOOL    MINISTRr,    1849-1857. 

From  Germany  Mr.  Martineaa  returned  to  England 
to  resume  his  pastorate  at  Liverpool  in  the  beautiful 
new  Church  in  Hope  Street.    For  the  next  eight 
years— just  half  the  period  of  his  prevkms  ministry 
— ^this  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours.    The 
foundations  of  his  theology  and  philosophy  had 
been  securely  laid ;  he  never  again  needed  to  change 
his  general   interpretation  of  human  experience. 
The  vaxlicts  of  criticism  might  be  revised ;  discarded 
arguments  might  be  shaped  anew ;    against  novd 
attacks  fresh  defences  might  be  required.    But  for 
half  a  century  he  would  live  in  the  faith  which  he 
had  found  deep-seated  in  his  soul ;  he  would  express 
it  in  the  same  forms  of  thought ;  he  would  sustain 
it  by  the  same  appeals  to  the  witness  of  the  con- 
science, and  the  veracity  of  the  intellect.    Through 
the  prodigious  literary  activity  of  these  next  strai- 
uous  years  there  breathes  a  certain  noble  confidence, 
as  of  one  who  had  striven  and  had  attained ;   yet 
deeper  stiU  the  quick  ear  can  detect  the  sigh  of  a 
pathetic    loneliness;     for    amid    rapidly    growing 
recognition  he  was  exposed  also  to  his  severest 
personal  trials. 
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I. 

Surrounded  by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
types  of  religious  organisation  during  his  continental 
sojourn,  Mr.  Martineau  had  meditated  continually 
on  the  functions  of  a  Church,  and  his  first  care  on 
his  return  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  faithful 
and  effective  work  alike  for  the  worshippers  within 
the  congr^ation  to  which  he  ministered,  and  the 
community  without.  The  direction  which  these 
efforts  were  to  take,  is  indicated  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hutton.^ 

Berchtesgaden,  Bavaria. 

Here  we  are  established  in  i^obably  our  last  resting- 
ptace  before  we  turn  our  faces  homewards ;  and  as  our 
Annus  Mirabilis  draws  to  its  completion,  and  I  grate- 
fully see  its  fruits  of  benefit  in  our  young  people,  I  often 
ask  in  heart  the  question  you  press  upon  me,  whether  it 
has  brought  me  the  new  life  I  needed  for  the  duties  that 
Ke  before  me.  The  answer  perhaps  can  only  be  given 
by  experience.  The  utterly  jaded  feeling  with  wluch  I 
Idft  England,  I  have  certainly  lost :  and  though  by 
natural  constitution  of  mind  I  have  been  denied  the 
enjoyment  of  strong  hope,  I  am  not  without  a  chastened 
expectation  of  doing  better  justice  to  the  claims  upon  me 
than  in  previous  years.  With  the  good  help  of  God  I  mean 
to  try.  Every  human  aid  and  resource  has  been  allowed 
me ;  and  if  now  I  fail,  it  can  only  be  from  the  loss  either 
of  faculty  or  of  fidelity.  The  year  has  afforded,  not- 
withstanding interruptions,  better  opportunities  of  study 
and  reflection  than  I  have  had  since  my  collie  days. 

I  think  often  and  anxiously,  I  wish  I  could  say,  hope- 
fully, about  a  scheme  of  congr^;ational  co-operation ; 
without  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  very  idea 

1  The  coDtemporary  copy  aocideiitaUy  omits  the  d^te. 
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and  possibility  of  a  Christian  society  is  lost,  and  the 
venerable  phrases  by  which  we  describe  our  congrqia- 
jdons  are  a  mockery.  Then  why  not  devise  at*  once 
a  remedy  for  such  an  evil  ?  you  may  reasonably  say. 
There  is  perhaps  no  great  difficulty  in  drawing  out  a 
paper  program,  embodying  the  theory  of  a  far  better 
system  of  things  than  the  present.  Nor  are  oar  members 
slow  to  join  in  our  complaints  of  the  evil,  and  wish  to 
see  it  abated.  But  when  it  came  to  the  practical  ad^ 
ministration  of  a  plan  of  mutual  help  in  tiie  Christian 
life,  I  doubt  whetiier  it  would  not  meet  with  an  over- 
powering resistance  from  the  habits  and  notions  of 
modem  society.  I  fed  the  greatest  rq>ugnance  to  the 
mere  form  and  profession  of  co-operation  and  union, 
without  the  reality ;  periodical  meetings  without  sub- 
stantive object,  tea-drinkings  for  mere  speechifying, 
praying  da^es  for  emotional  emulation — are  all  hollow 
afiadrs,  radically  morbid,  and  tending  to  detach  Christi- 
anity more  and  more  from  life.  Unless,  therefore,  we 
can  find  materials  of  positive  duty  for  joint  performance, 
the  attempt  at  union  seems  hopdess;  and  there  lies 
the  difficulty  which  oppresses  me.  It  will  not  do  to 
invent  duties  which  pecqde  will  not  feel  to  be  such^  in  order 
to  get  up  church  mechanism  ;  the  Church  exists  for  the 
sake  of  individual  goodness,  not  individuals  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church. 

Yet  I  do  not  altogether  despair  of  finding  some  points 
in  the  personal  consdence,  waiting,  as  it  were,  to  be 
brought  to  life  by  such  agency  as  a  congregational 
fraternity  may  apply.  Everyone  recognises  the  duty 
of  charity  and  hdp  to  the  weak :  yet  the  performance 
of  this  duty  has  become  so  embarrassed  and  difficult 
in  private  life,  that  few,  I  suppose,  are  satisfied  mth  the 
way  in  which  they  meet  its  claims.  To  make  the  Church 
the  centre  of  this  set  of  obligations ;  to  watch  first  over 
the  poor  or  reduced  who  may  bdong  to  us ;  next  over 
those  who  are  mthin  easy  reach  through  the  schools ; 
and  to  refer  to  the  associated  body  of  deacons  (or  what- 
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^v^er  we  might  call  them)  cases  lying  still  further,  but 
appearing  to  Remand  attention — might  .bring  into  order 
a  class  of  desires  and  duties  now  in  sad  confusion,  and 
that,  fu4  by  handing  them  over  (as  in  the  Domestic 
Mission  plan)  to  a  ddegate,  but  by  taking  a  share  in 
combined  and  organised  labour. 

flli^  writer  then  proceeded  to  develop  his  favourite  plans  lor 
the  iastnictioQ  of  the  yonng.  thnmgh  several  years,  leadhig  up 
to  a  '  kind  of  confirmation  service  suitable  to  a  crisis  which  sur- 
renders them  from  the  avowed  guidance  of  another  to  their  own 
undivided  responsitnlity.'  This  would  be  the  natural  period 
for  first  joining  the  communion  service  and  becoming  eligible 
for  posts  of  trust  and  service  in  the  fraternity  of  charity  and 
the  service  of  the  Church.] 

The  new  Church  was  opened  on  Thursday,  October 
r8,  the  pastor  himself  conducting  the  service  of 
dedication,  and  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the 
teacher  of  his  own  boyhood,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Madge.^  At  the  soir^  in  the  evening  he  was 
welcomed  back  by  a  large  assemblage  in  the  newly 
erected  Philharmonic  Hall.  With  characteristic 
reserve  he  would  give  no  pledges, — *  Whatever 
resolves  are  formed  upon  the  growth  and  rise  of 
future  opportunities,  are  better  hidden  deep  in  the 
heart,  and  breathed  only  to  him  who  can  give  them 
the  strength  and  fervour  of  devotion' — ^but  he 
dedared  emphatically  that  the  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity on  the  political  future  and  social  condition 
of  Germany  was  extinct,  and  he  warned  his  hearers 
that  mighty  poUtical  and  religious  changes  would 
take  place  in  Eng^nd,  in  the  coming  years,  whidi 

^  Mr.  Kartineau's  oontribntioaB  to  the  Church  were  twofold ;  on 

the  one  hand,  some  reproductioaB  at  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen, 

with  -wbkh  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Germanv;    on  the 

.Qtlier»  a  '  most  perfect  vystem  at  ventilatiop/  devised  in  con- 

junctioil  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Alfred  Higginson. 
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the  old  infitiences  would  do  little  to  control  or  direct. 
Over  against  the  gospel  of  the  economists,  *hdp 
yourself/  stood  the  ancient  Gospel  of  the  Christian 
Chqrch,  *  help  one  another ' ;  and  they  would  not 
fulfil  their  duties  unless  they  sustained  a  Christian 
life,  and  spread  it  by  a  kind  of  missionary  action 
in  the  circle  around.^  With  the  same  insistence 
did  he  proclaim  the  following  Sunday,  as  he  described 
the  '  Angel  of  Service,'  that  '  in  every  Church  the 
only  classification  known  should  be  of  character 
and  age  ;  and  in  using  these  as  grounds  of  mutual 
service,  provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  the 
child,  for  lifting  the  suffering,  for  confirming  the 
weak,  and  for  supplying  duties  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  strong.'' 

For  these  ends,  the  classes  for  religious  instruction 
were  carefully  reorganised,  and  maintained  with 
unwearying  faithfulness.  The  preacher  would  often 
gladly  have  given  place  to  another  voice ;  but  the 
continuity  of  teaching  must  not  be  thus  casually 
interrupted,  and  to  what  visitor  could  he  delegate 
this  sacred  task  ?  So  he  bore  his  responsibilities 
alone,  and  only  rarely  took  part  in  coiunses  of  evening 
lectiures  elsewhere,  in  places  accessible  by  late  after- 
noon trains.*  To  the  Communion  Service  he  devoted 
great  attention.    Among  his  brethren  at  the  Pro- 

1  Ckfistum  Reformer,  1849,  p.  754. 

•  Of  this  termon,  '  The  Watch-night  Lamps/  Essmys,  iv.  447. 
it  was  observed  at  the  time  that  it  bore  'signs  of  more  thsui 
ordinary  labour/  CkrisHan  Reformer,  1 850,  p.  38.  The  biographer 
of  a  later  day  receives  a  similar  impression,  and  feels  the  splendour 
of  language  and  imagery  '  betray  more  than  usual  the  labour  of 
composition/  Life,  i.  199. 

*  A  note  of  apology,  on  this  head  is  sounded  at  the  opening  of 
the  Birkenhead  Chunih,  Inquirer,  Sept.  6,  1851. 
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As^^mbly,  he  once  confessed  that  there  had 
been  times  in  his  own  life  when  he  had  felt  the 
ceremonial  parts  of  it  an  obstruction,  and  doubted 
whether  he  could  continue  to  use  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine.  It  was  no  looseness  of  conviction, 
or  scepticism  as  to  the  origin  of  the  rite,  that  deterred 
him.  His  difficulty  sprang  *  from  a  fear  of  profaning 
rdigion  by  connecting  it  with  an  external  act  of 
manipulation,  a  bodily  ceremonial.'^  It  left  him 
with  a  great  respect  for  the  scruples  of  a  sensitive 
rdigious  mind.  Partly  to  allay  them,  he  devoted 
nine  months  (in  1855)  to  a  course  of  weekly  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  Eucharist ;  the  issue  divided 
his  hearers  into  two  classes,  *  those  who  shrunk  from 
a  usage  so  rarely  dear  of  superstition,  and  those 
who  were  drawn  to  the  commemoration  by  its 
inherent  beauty  and  significance.'  To  these  latter 
he  delivered  a  special  'Confirmation  Address,'  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  the  New  Year,  before  the  service 
in  which  many  joined  for  the  first  time.' 

Outside  the  Church  lay  the  vast  and  multifarious 
crowds  of  a  great  city.  To  '  the  dull  old  scenes 
and  neighbourhood  of  this  town  and  port,'  the  heart 
of  the  absent  preacher  had  again  and  again  gone 
forth  in  the  midst  of  *  ten  thousand  glories  of  God 
in  the  face  of  creation.'*  The  work  that  went 
deepest,   and  was  most  fruitful  of  future  good, 

^  Speech  at  Manchester,  June  33,  1853.  ChnsHan  Refortner^ 
1853.  P  517- 

s  Hours  of  Tkougkt,  vol.  ii,  preface.  The  addrees  win  be  foimd 
in  the  same  volnme,  p.  361.  together  with  two  other  Communion 
Addieesee. 

*  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Hope  St.,  Christian  Rsformer, 
1849.  p.  754. 
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was  the  work  of  education.  In  two  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  Church,  new  day  and  Sunday 
schoob  were  built,  with  provision  for  420  scholars.^ 
There  he  himself  held  Bible  classes,  in  which  children 
of  all  denominations  were  assembled,  every  wedc« 
A  careful  scheme  of  visiting  was  devised,  which 
carried  refined  women  into  many  a  poor  home. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Anglican  or  Dissoiter, 
and,  through  the  natural  ties  established  by  partici- 
pation in  a  common  e&ort  for  the  children,  actended 
the  helpfulness  of  the  Church,  without  infringing 
on  the  obligations,  or  wounding  the  self-req>ectt 
of  the  parents.  With  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
Schook  Mr.  Martineau  maintained  the  closest  rela- 
tions, presiding  at  their  monthly  meetings  (with 
the  inevitable  tea),  jdanning  the  work  of  the  classes, 
and  listening  to  the  visitors*  reports.  Further  down 
in  the  city  was  the  Domestic  Mission,  on  which  he 
kept  an  ever-watchful  eye.  For  these  institutions 
he  pleaded  in  London,'  in  Manchester,  in  Norwidi» 
with  a  growing  and  even  passionate  interest  in  the 
immense  social  problems  of  the  age.  Concerning 
external  remedies  for  the  evils  which  weighed  upon 
his  heart,  his  judgment  moved  curiously  to  and 
fro :  but  to  the  moral  and  religious  methods  of  the 
Missions  he  remained  ever  constant. 


^  They  were  opened  on  Dec  29,  1851. 

>On  April  17,  i85|.  at  Little  Portland  Street  Ou^mI:  hii 
first  appearance  (I  believe)  since  the  Aggregate  Meeting  of  iSjt, 
described  in  chap.  VII.  The  Inquirer,  April  23,  noted  the  presence 
of  '  members  of  the  legislature,  metropolitan  magistrates,  clergy- 
men and  laymen  of  several  denominations,  and  many  men  of 
literary  repute/  not  a  few  being  compelled  to  stand  throughout 
the  service.    Manchester,  Oct.  28,  1854.    Norwich,  BCay  12,  1856. 
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The  chief  element  in  the  religion  which  animated 
this  activity,  was  an  miwearied  and  persistent 
endeavour.  That  was  the  first  angel  whose  light 
the  preacher's  eye  had  discerned  among  the  '  Watch- 
night  Lamps.'  Many  were  the  adverse  influences  vdth 
which  he  felt  called  to  contend.  The  rising  claims 
of  science,  especially  when  interpreted  by  the  Logic 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  threatened  the  whole  fabric 
of  Theism ;  and  in  the  person  of  Auguste  Comte 
had  long  boasted  the  victory  of  the  '  positive '  spirit* 
The  spectacle  of  Germany  proved  only  too  clearly 
what  dangers  lay  in  a  withered  orthodoxy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  ^ purely  intellectual  and  critical  theology' 
on  the  other.  In  his  own  country  the  preacher  saw 
the  impressions  of  previous  years  confirmed;  no- 
where was  the  aUenation  of  the  higher  and  profes- 
sional classes  from  all  religious  faith  so  widespread 
and  complete  ;^  while  the  estrangement  of  the 
labouring  masses  filled  the  towns  with  disbeUef.' 
Only  in  the  middle  classes  did  religion  hold  its  own  ;* 
and  with  neither  of  its  great  mediatorial  typ^^ 
sacerdotal  or  evangeUcal,  could  he  place  himself 
in  sympathy.  In  1849  Trinitarianism  was  in  the 
ascendant  at  home;  a  pantheistic  socialism  was 
rampant  abroad;    and  in  his  first  sermon  in  the 

1 '  The    Restontioa   of   Belief,'    W$stmnster,    July,    1853 ; 
Shidus  of  CkfisHaniiy,  p.  356. 

s  Speech  at  Norwich,  Inquirer,  1856,  p.  333  ;  where  he  quotes 
a  cnnoiis  investigation  of  Priestley's,  to  the  effect  that  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  were  never  bnmght  within  the 
influence  of  a  Christian  society. 

:  •Speech  at  the  Hope  Street  soiree,  CkrisHan  Refomm,  1849, 

P   75*. 
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new  Church  he  thus  described  the  hosts  mustering 
for  battle: — 

On  the  one  hand  the  venerable  Genius  of  a  Dwitu  Past  eoes 
roond  with  oowl  and  crosier ;  and  from  the  HaUa  of  Oaaord 
and  the  Cathedrals  of  Europe,  gathers,  by  the  aniect  of  ancient 
sanctity  and  the  music  of  a  sweet  eloquence  and  the  praises  of 
consecrated  Art,  a  vast  multitude  of  devoted  crusaden  to  fight 
with  him  for  the  ashes  of  the  Fathers  and  the  sepnkbres  of  the 
first  centuries.  On  the  other,  the  young  Genius  of  a  Godless 
FfUms,  with  the  serene  intensity  of  metaphysic  enthusiasm 
on  his  brow,  and  the  burning  songs  of  liberty  upon  his  lips, 
wanders  through  the  great  cities  of  our  world,  and  in  tolling 
workshops  and  restless  colleges  preaches  the  promise  of  a  golden 
age,  when  priests  and  kings  shau  be  hurled  from  their  oppressive 
seat,  and  freed  humanity,  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  worship, 
shall  start  itself  to  the  proportions  of  a  God.  Who  shall  abide 
in  peace  the  crash  and  conflict  of  this  war  ?  He  only,  I  believe, 
whose  allegiance  is  neither  to  the  antiquated  Past,  nor  to  the 
R>eculative  Future;  but  to  the  imperishable,  the  ever-present 
Soul  of  man  as  it  is  ;  who  keeps  close,  amid  every  change,  to  the 
reality  of  human  nature  which  changes  not ;  and  who,  following 
chiefly  the  revelations  of  the  Divine  Will  to  the  open  and  con- 
scious mind,  and  reading  Scripture  history,  and  ufe,  by  their 
interpreting  light,  feds  the  serenity  and  rests  on  the  stability 
of  God. 

The  religion  that  lay  enshrined  in  the  'ever- 
present  soul  of  man,'  was  necessarily  a  religion  of 
individualism  ;  and  the  stress  laid  on  ■*  endeavour ' 
indicated  its  ethical  character.  It  dwelt  in  the 
solitude  of  each  responsible  agent'  ;^  it  was  involved 
in  the  recognition  of  obligations  which  could  not 
be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
forbade  all  attempts  at  extension  or  identification 
of  spiritual  states  between  tiie  believer  and  Christ. 
Regarding  Jesus  simply  as  an  historical  individual, 
'  with  the  chasm  of  an  incommunicable  personality 
between  him  and  us/  the  preacher  found  no  '  other 
bridge  of  mediation  than  the  suasion  of  natural 

I'Mediatonal    Religion,'    NaUaniU    Review,    April,     1856; 
Studies  of  Christianity,  p.  171. 
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reverence,  by  which  his  image  passes  into  the  heart 
of  faith.*  The  element  of  gratitude  to  a  Ddiverer, 
which  filled  the  devout  heart  of  Evangelical  piety 
with  lowly  thankfulness,  was  therefore  wanting  to 
him.  Nor  did  he  ever  freely  surrender  himself  to 
the  mere  gladness  of  living,  or  to  the  delight  in 
natural  beauty.  He  never  preached,  as  Theodore 
Parker  did,  on  *  Conscious  Religion  as  a  source  of 
joy.'  He  was,  indeed,  profoundly  susceptible  to 
beauty  and  love.  In  the  midst  of  his  family  his 
cheerfulness,  his  hearty  laugh,  his  enjoyment  of 
fun,  his  brightness  and  geniality,  all  seemed  to  his 
children  not  only  absolutely  consistent  with  his 
rdigion,  but  its  direct  outcome.  Yet  he  spoke  of 
himself  once  as  having  ^  a  mind  with  more  care 
of  conscience  than  full  joy  of  faith.*^  This  ^  care 
of  conscience '  never  left  him.  For  him  religion 
was,  primarily,  ^a  sentiment  of  Reverence  for 
a  Higher  than  ourselves.'*  Again  and  again  is 
this  aspect  of  it  emphasised  :  *  we  are  capable  only 
of  a  religion  of  Reverence,  which  bows  before  the 
authority  of  Goodness.^^  The  fundamental  idea  of 
Christendom  is  accordingly  defined  as  *  the  ascent 
through  conscience  into  communion  with  God.'^ 
In  this  process,  faith  may  soar  towards  the  goal,  and 
rise  into  the  life  of  the  spirit,  full  of  love,  joy,  peace. 
But  experience  is  only  too  conscious  of  the  hindrances 

I  To  Mr.  Thorn,  1857.    Life,  i.  331. 

• '  The  Restoration  of  Belief/  Studies,  p.  368. 

* '  The  God  of  Revdatioa  his  own  Interpreter/- 1851.     Essays, 
iv.  480.    On  the  significance  of  this  sermon  see  chap.  XI. 

« '  The  Ethics  of  Christendom/  Westminster,  January,  i8sa 
Studies,  p.  306. 
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upon  the  way.  James  Martineau  realised  the  ia]liire» 
rather  than  the  laptorey  of  endeavour.  Christianity 
was  to  him  ^  an  unutto^le  sigh  after  an  ideal  perfeo 
tion/  and  its  devotion  one  long-drawn  'wail  of 
penitence/^  Fearless  as  he  seemed  in  the  field  of 
intellect,  he  owned  himself  in  the  reahn  of  conscience 
to  belong  to  the  order  of  *  dependent  minds/* 
He  saw  his  friend  Newman  stand  imdismayed 
before  the  Infinite,  without  the  need  of  any  mediating 
object  of  reverence.  He  was  even  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge in  this  characteristic  *'  a  perfection  of  mind,' 
and  to  confess  his  own  *  clinging  to  images  of  extreme 
admiration '  to  be  a  weakness.  But  it  was  a  weak- 
ness, he  added,  in  which  he  found  it  *  indispensable 
to  live.''  Some  highest  in  man  he  must  have  visibly 
before  him,  to  assure  him  of  its  infinite  counterpart 
in  God.  This  spiritual  need  it  was  which  led  him 
to  defend  with  such  energy  the  conception  of  the 
moral  perfectness  of  Christ ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  conviction  was  his  pain  at 
his  exile  from  the  sympathies  of  traditional  feuth, 
his  distress  at  the  horror  and  scorn  with  which 
others  r^arded  his  humanitarian  interpretation  of 
Christianity.^ 

That  the  Gospel  of  conscience  was  not  cmnplete, 
in  whichever  tjrpe  it  presented  itself, — the  Ethical 
or  the  Passionate* — ^he  was  well  aware.    Theism 

>  See  the  testimoiiy  of  Bliss  Catherine  Winlcworth  to  his  sense 
of  8in»  infra,  chap.  Al.  p.  396. 

3  ^  Phases  of  Faith/  ProspeOwB  Reviem,  xSsa    Essays,  iiL  36. 

*  Letter  to  R.  H.  Hntton,  1850;  Lifs,  L  339. 

«  Letter  to  R.  H.  Hnttoo,  185a ;  Lif§,  L  341. 

* '  One  Goqpel  in  many  Dialects/  1856 ;    Shtdiss,  p.  403. 
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was,  indeed,  'the  indispensable  postulate  of  con- 
science,— its  objective  counterpart  and  justification, 
without  which  its  inspirations  would  be  illusions, 
and  its  veracities  themselves  a  lie.'^  But  after  all, 
it  left  deep  longings  of  the  spirit  unsatisfied.  It 
emphasized  the  idea  of  Law :  beneath  sovereignty 
and  judgment  the  sense  of  communion,  the  ssmipathy 
of  an  indwelling  Presence,  was  obscured.  No  more 
than  Tauler  could  Martineau  Uve  in  the  moralism 
of  Kant.*  If,  on  the  one  side,  he  felt  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  Jacobi,  on  the  other  he  was  drawn  towards 
Schleiermacher,  for  had  not  he,  too,  learned  of 
their  common  teacher,  Plato  ?'    Around  the  solemn 

I '  Distinctive  Types  of  Chxistianity/   1854 ;    Studies,  p.   5. 

s  Ibid.    Studies,  p.  3. 

.*pii  these  writers  Miss  Susanna  Winkworth  records  some 
interesting  judgments.  At  the  hoose  of  Mr.  Tayler  in  Manchester, 
March  16,  1852,  Mr.  Martineau  expressed  a  strong  distrust  of 
Gorman  pantheism ;  but  when  the  conversation  turned  on  a 
recently  published  life  of  Perthes,  and  Miss  Winkworth  spoke 
of  his  friendship  with  Jacobi,  Mr.  Martineau  eagerly  askea  for 
further  explanations  about  the  latter,  professed  hit  admiration 
for  him,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  been  properly  am»reciated 
in  Germany.  Two  months  later,  at  Park  Mook,  M^ .  Martineau 
affirmed  that  Schleiermacher  produced  a  temporary  reaction  in 
fovour  of  rdigion  at  the  cost  of  lasting  mischief.  In  a  later 
communicaticm,  Mr.  Martineau,  referring  to  this,  said :  '  In 
his  construction  of  a  theology  he  started  from  a  principle— the 
consciousness  of  Dependence— and  worked  upon  a  method — 
€i  analjrsis  of  feelings — ^from  which  he  could  gain  and  did  gain 
no  faith  in  either  a  Personal  God  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
and  to  me  a  religion  vrbkh  is  destitute  of  these  bdiefs  has  no  moral 
or  q>iritual  worth.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Schleiermacher  led 
the  generation  which  he  influenced  to  be  content  with  an  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  mysticism,  and  mistake  it  for  a  religion — 
nay,  to  identify  it  with  the  essence  of  Christianity, — I  cannot 
but  regard  his  teaching  as  unsound,  and  leading  mevitaUy  to 
the  later  disintegration  which  had  its  chief  representative  in 
Strauss ;  or,  I  &ould  rather  say.  failing  inevitaUy  to  arrest 
it ;  for  Strauss  was  the  product  of  Hegel  rather  than  Schleier- 
madl^r.  .  .  ..  Yet  in  ^ite  of  my  judgment,  I  have  always  had 
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sanctuary  of  the  Infinite  Holmess  was  a  bocmdless 
atmo^ere  of  thou^t  and  affection.  Here  was 
the  home  of  all  beauty,  and  those  ever-varying 
spontaneities  of  creative  gladness  which  constitutod 
God,  in  Browning's  vivid  phrase,  the  *  perfect 
Poet,  who  alone  perfectly  lived  out  his  own  creations.' 
This  element  also  demanded  recognition :  it  spcke 
in  meditative  and  perceptive  mmds;  it  breathed 
through  Novalis  in  a  tender  mysticism ;  found  in 
Emerson  its  purest  example;  and  supplied  the 
essence  of  Carlyle's  gospel  in  Sartor y  *  before  the 
divine  thirst  had  advanced  so  much  into  a  hitman 
rabies.*^  To  blend  these  two  tendencies  wa3  the 
preacher's  constant  aim :  and  their  spheres  were 
defined  in  the  maxim  *Let  Theism  keep  Morals, 
and  Pantheism  may  have  Nature.' 

This  was  not,  however,  an  entirely  exhaustive 
delimitation.  Nature  is  usually,  for  Martineau,  the 
realm  in  which  God  has  pledged  himself  to  those 
fixed  w^ys  which  we  simi  up  under  the  term  Law. 
In  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame  he  acts, 
as  he  acts  in  the  scene  around,  along  preordained 
lines  of  invariable  constancy.  Not  such  are  his 
dealings  with  human  souk.  There  is  a  scene  where 
Living  Mind  can  speak  with  living  minds,  in  tones 
of  encouragement  or  of  rebuke,  of  kindling  sugges- 
tion or  supporting  love.  At  times,  indeed,  this  is 
confined  to  the  moral  life,  where   *  in  the  ixmiost 


a  Strang  affectioo  towards  Schleiennacher's  personality,  and 
an  admiration  for  his  leading  disdples,  De  Wette,  Lucke,  Rothe. 
Domer  ;  all  of  whom  have  had  distinguished  merits,  little  affected 
by  the  philosophy  ol  their  master.'  Life  of  Caikerine  Winkmorth, 
voL  i.  pp.  334»  344* 
i '  Distinctive  Types  of   Christianity.'    Shtdus.   p.  jsa- 
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room  of  conscience,  God  seeks  you  all  the  while.'^ 
At  others,  however,  it  is  extended  over  a  wider 
range.  It  vouchsafes  visions  of  new  truth ;  it  opens 
before  us  glimpses  of  diviner  beauty;  it  calls 
reverence  higher  and  higher  along  the  upward  way ; 
and  feeds  the  heart  that  is  athirst  for  the  Eternal. 
Describe  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and  you  may 
throw  it  into  theologic  form  by  saying  that  the 
indwelling  God,  who  in  Christ  was  the  Word,  is  in 
us  the  Comforter.  In  this  realm  of  mystery,  God 
is  for  ever  free ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  transcends  the 
customary  Order  of  his  acts,  it  may  be  called  strictly 
supernatural.  Possible  in  all  men,  however  dim 
and  intermittent,  was  this  higher  life.  Constant 
was  it  in  Jesus,  whose  spirit,  through  no  better 
mediimi  than  the  institutions  of  the  Church  and 
even  the  word  upon  the  printed  page,  can  yet  reach 
ours,  and  bear  it  inip  the  presence  of  the  Father. 
In  his  whole  conceptidb,  therefore,  of  religion,  James 
Martineau  soared  beyond  the  range  of  Law^  and 
earnestly  repelled  the  charge  of  antisupematuralism. 
The  wide  range  of  the  preacher's  studies  placed 
him  in  sympathy  with  many  a  lofty  spirit,  and 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  religion  of  Augustine 
and  Luther,  Pascal  and  Wesley.  But  this  did  not 
lighten  the  severe  toils  of  preparation ;  weariness 
sometimes  wrung  from  him  a  cry  for  freedom  to 
concentrate  his  powers  on  the  philosophical  field 
where  he  believed  his  true  work  lay.  To  Theodore 
Parker  he  makes  his  apology  for  having  produced 
nothing  more  substantial. 

^  '  One  Gosptl  in  many  Dialects ' :   Siudi$s,  p.  408. 
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Liverpool,  April  27,  1^52. 

I  must  take  this  occasion  to  thank  3^00  heartily  for  voor  two 
awakening  volumes,  and  to  tell  yon  how  greedy  I  am  ror  more. 
Your  project  of  a  history  of  Religion  within  the  limits  of  the 
Caucasian  race  is  grand  and  impressive ;  and  the  distribution 
of  it  in  your  scheme  app^irs  to  me  to  be  everything  that  can  be 
desired.  There  is  no  illusion  in  your  impttamoti,  that  throughout 
the  West  of  Europe  an  atheistic  mode  oi  thought  is  beccnning 
prevalent,  and  exercising  a  most  disorganising  influence : — I  do 
not  mean  polUicaUy,  lot  it  rather  fovours  than  othowise  the 
establishment  of  military  despotisms,  having  faith  onW^  in  force ; 
—but  moraUy,  in  everv  department  of  life  where  only  Conscience 
can  rule.  Bunsen,  I  understand,  avows  his  impressioa  that 
never,  since  the  break-up  of  Paganism  in  Rome  under  the  Empire, 
has  there  been  anything  like  the  utter  alienation  from  all  moral 
as  well  as  religious  faiUi  now  prevalent  in  the  upper  walks  of 
English  society.  From  all  that  I  have  observed  or  can  learn. 
I  £ould  say  the  same  of  the  Continent.-*only  substituting  the 
inUUedual  aristocracy  there  for  the  social  in  England.  Yoo 
cannot  render  a  greater  service  to  our  old  world, — ^which  abuses 
3rou  often  but  loves  you  dearly, — than  by  daborating  with  all 
your  strength  and  resource  the  posiHve  part  of  your  work. 

Would  that  I  had  anything  to  send  yoa  that  could  establish 
a  reciprocity  between  us ;  or  even  any  considerable  scheme 
to  announce.  But  my  scrupulous  slowness,  added  to  the  practi- 
cal pressures  of  earnest  life,  detains  me  among  the  small  things 
of  periodical  literature  ;  and  I  have  no  worthy  proof  to  send  yos 
that  I  am  alive  on  the  fidd.  God  bless  you,  dear  ^end,  and 
send  us  many  a  blessing  through  3^u. 

Already  in  1852  the  possibility  was  in  sight  that 
Manchester  New  College  might  be  removed  to 
London.^  He  himself  strongly  supported  the  pro- 
posal ;  '  but  it  threw  his  whole  future  connexion 
with  the  College  into  uncertainty.  More  than  a 
year  passed  in  anxious  expectation,  as  one  plan 
after    another    was    produced,    and    failed.'    Mr. 

^  The  foundation  of  Owens  CoU^e  rendered  its  Arts  provision 
superfluous :  while  there  were  obvious  advantages  in  some  form 
of  amalgamation  with  the  reoenUy  established  Univer^ty  Hall, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  University  Ccdl^ge. 

s  It  was  finally  adopted  on  Dec  8,  1852. 

*  Miss  Susanna  Winkworth,  visitins  at  Park  Nook  in  May»  1852. 
heard  of  a  '  project  for  a  College  Chapel  in  London,  extremely 
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Tayler  would  go  with  the  CoU^e  to  London ;  Mr. 
Iliom  was  withdrawing  for  a  time  from  the  ministry  ; 
and  he  felt  an  inexpressible  loneliness.  Perhaps 
America  might  provide  some  sphere  of  Academic 
work ;  *  God's  time  will  dear  many  things  now 
dark ;  but  at  present  I  seem  to  see  but  a  terrible 
and  agitating  future.'^    Finally,  a  special  Committee 

private ' :  and  the  prospect  of  his  retirement  from  preaching 
after  some  years  was  also  mentioned. 

1  Letter  to  Mr.  Thom,  Jan.  13,  1852,  Life,  i.  251.     To  Mr. 
Newman  he  wrote  on  Ang.   13 :    '  Yoor  impressions  gathered 
from  a  recent  visit  to  Plas  Gwynant  interest  me  deeply.    If 
Froude  recovers  from  Spinoxa,  he  will  show  a  tme  greatness. 
No  conmion  mind  conld  be  seized  with  that  infection  ;  and  <mly 
a  very  uncommon  one  can  recover  from  it.     I  shonld  much  like 
to  know  him.     I  often  long,  before  I  get  too  rusty  with  years, 
to  be  nearer  the  sphere  of  a  few  persons  dear  to  me  from  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  social  sympathy,  and  able  to  animate  and  help 
me  by  thought  and  kno^edge  so  much  beyond  my  own  as 
yours  and  his.    Were  I  not  poor,  I  should  try  to  correct  my 
stupidity  by  removing  to  London.    But  this  is  idle  dreaming.' 
To  the  same  friend,  on  Oct.  27  :   '  My  own  ¥rish  now  is  decidedly 
for  the  amalgamation  of  our  CoUe^^e  and  University  Hall ;   the 
requisite  the^ogical  department  bemg  added.    .    .     .    Anyhow, 
I  imagine,  my  occupation  will  be  gone ;   and  with  it  any  faint 
dreams  I  may  have  indulged  of  nu^e  systematic  study,  and 
more  exclusively  professorial  duties,  as  liie  advanced.'    To  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  Nov.  20 :    'I  think  I  discern  traces  in  your 
letter  of  a  misconception  of  mv  own  fersonai  relations  to  this 
whole  matter.    Yon  quite  mistake  me,  dear  Fhend,  if  you  suppose 
me  to  nourish  any  ambition  to  be  "  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  like  University  Hall,  and  combine  with  this  office 
professorial  and   ministerial   functions."      One  or   two  young 
friends. — ^whose  afiection  does  not  blind  my  own  self-knowledge, 
— ^have,  I  believe,  dreamt  of  such  a  voracious  combination  for 
me  :  but  in  wishing  lor  amal^pmation  with  the  Hall,  I  have  always 
contemplated  the  preservation  of  a  Lay  Principal,  nor  would  I 
on  any  account  undertake  his  duties  if  they  were  ofiered  me. 
So  with  retptct  to  ministerial  functions :  I  am  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  feeling  of  our  London  ccmgregations  to  avoid  preaching 
there  even  occasionally,  and  were  I  residmg  in  London  I  should 
unconditionally  decline  all  solicitations  to  appear  in  their  pulpits. 
The  only  office  for  which  I  do  tlunk  I  have  attained  some  qualifi- 
cation not  contingent  on  the  latitude  <^  Lancashire  or  Middlesex, 
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recommended  the  addition  in  London  of  a  Professor- 
ship of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy  to  the  theological  chairs,  which  were  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler  (as  Principal), 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Vance  Smith.  It  was  known  that 
this  scheme  would  involve  considerable  inorease 
in  the  CoUegp  expenditure ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  on  May  25,  1853,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt 
a  less  costly  arrangement  which  would  dispense  with 
Mr.  Martineau's  services  altogether.^  His  con- 
nexion with  the  College  thus  came  to  an  abrupt 
close  at  the  end  of  the  CoU^e  academic  year,  in 
the  following  June.  Mr.  Martineau  divined  the  inner 
significance  of  the  defeat  of  the  larger  plan.  *  Con- 
cerned as  I  am,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Thom,  June  26, 
1853,  '  to  think  of  all  the  vain  burthen  jrou  have 

it  that  of  Teacher  in  Philosophy.    And  I  will  not  deny  that 
the  loss  of  this  function,  after  the  love  of  it  has  become  confirmed, 
and  some  ripeness  for  it  has  been  laboriously  reached,  has  mnch 
bitterness  of  disappointment  in  it :    all  the  more,  because  I 
know  that  I  do  not  deserve  the  distrust  with  ix^iich,  even  in 
this  relation,  religions  prejudice  and  timidity  visit  me.      Bat  I 
see  that  my  career  in  tnis  direction  is  at  an  end :  and  my  con 
eolation  is  that,  so  long  as  you  exercise  a  paramount  influence 
over  our  younf  ministers  and  lajrmen  at  tne  most  susceptible 
period  of  their  lives,  thev  will  catch  the  very  spirit  and  learn  to 
love  the  great  truths,  which  it  seems  to  me  of  the  deepest  moment 
to  impart.*    The  grounds  for   the   'distrust'   here  indicated 
are  explained  below,  chap.  XI. — ^Two  years  before  he  had  thous^t 
of  offering  himself  for  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  newly  founded 
Owens  College  :  and  wrote  to  a  friend  (April  34,  1B50),  '  It  has 
always  been  my  desire  to  devote  the  freihness  of  Hfo  to  the 
mimstry,  and  its  ripeness  to  philosophy.     I  Uncy  that  the  maxi- 
mum inight  be  got  out  of  me  in  tins  way.    But  the  absence  of 
opportunity  is  the  veto  of  Providence  :  so  I  am  content  to  work 
on  according  to  my  means.' 

^  The  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Aspland,  then 
one  of  the  College  secretaries,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Higginson.  They  had  other  reasons  for  disapproving  the  laiger 
scheme,  as  the  sequel  showed,  beside  that  of  finance.  See  chap.  XI 
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bome,  and  of  the  doubtful  prcmiise  of  the  future 
for  our  CoU^e,  I  believe  it  to  be  best  that  the  real 
sympathies  of  our  body  should  manifest  themselves 
and  have  their  way.  For  myself,  I  throw  the  whole 
matter  off  my  mind,  and  turn  back  with  an  accepting 
heart  to  the  sphere  of  duty  which  God  determines 
to  be  best.' 

Others,  however,  were  unwilling  to  see  the  Collie 
transferred  to  London  without  its  most  brilliant 
teacher.  On  July  9  the  Inquirer  called  loudly 
(was  it  the  voice  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  ?)  for  Mr. 
Martineau.^  Warning  its  readers  that  this  was 
'  not  a  theological  question,  or  the  mention  of  that 
name  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  rouse  a  divided 
feehng  in  our  denomination,'  it  boldly  affirmed 
that  his  devout  philosophy  had  no  more  bearing  on 
the  historical  verdicts  dividing  critical  theologians 
than  it  had  on  the  movements  of  the  English  and 
French  fleets ;    and  declared  that  a  greater  mis- 

^  Far  this  Bfr.  Martmeau  was  wholly  nnprepared.  In  a  letter 
to  hk  sister,  Mis.  Higginson,  from  PendyfEryn,  July  15,  he  wrote : 
'  When  the  Trustees  adopted  the  smaller  plan  ....  I  immedi- 
ately set  myself  to  think  how  I  could  revise  and  improve  my 
congregational  work  in  Liverpool,  and  divide  my  new  leisure 
between  local  duties  and  the  eradual  preparation  of  a  book 
or  two  idiich  I  hope  to  ^t  ready  before  I  die.  The  reopening 
of  the  matter  in  the  Inqmrtr  has  taken  me  altogether  by  surprise. 
....  I  cannot  expect  that  many  of  my  friends  will  think  me 
liij^t  in  treating  this  question  as  entertainable  at  all :  so  much 
is  there  to  bind  me  to  LiverpooL  Whatever  be  the  issue,  I  lay 
my  account  for  harsh  judgments,  and  shall  not  complain  of  them. 
But  I  am  constrained  to  look  beyond  the  local  horizon,  and  keq> 
before  my  eye  the  elements  of  a  wider  view.  I  can  truly  say 
that  neither  interest  nor  ambition  have  the  ftintest  vcnce 
with  me  in  this  matter ;  so  that,  whatever  the  issue  be,  I  am 
ready  and  content  to  set  heart  and  hand  on  the  labour,  changed 
or  unchanged,  that  may  be  given  me  to  do.  My  decided  expecta^ 
tion  is  of  continuance  at  my  present  post.' 
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fortune  could  scarcely  be  conceived  than  the  loss 
of  the  services  of  one  ^  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
competent  thinkers,  has  made  a  greater  step  in  th« 
theory  of  ethics  than  anjrone  since  the  time  of 
Bishop  Butler/^  The  victory  was  socm  won.  Mr. 
Hutton  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Tayler  (son  of  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Tayler)  invited  subscriptions  to  a  special  fund. 
Ere  the  year  closed^  on  Dec.  zg,  a  deputation  from 
the  CoUegp  Committee  waited  on  Mr.  Martineau  at 
Park  Nook  with  the  request  that  he  would  give  a 
course  on  Ethics  during  the  next  six  months  in 
London,  and  on  February  7,  1854,  he  delivered  his 
inaugural  lecture  in  University  Hall.* 

III. 

MeanwhUe,  the  home-interests  called  forth  mani- 
fold activities.  In  educating  his  children  himself,* 
Mr.  Martineau  carried  out  a  conception  to  which 
he  more  than  once  referred  in  his  speeches,  that  the 
family  life  is,  as  it  were,  the  imit  of  the  moral  as 
of  the  social  order,  providing  in  miniature  just  those 

^  This  was  the  judgment  of  the  Spectator  also,  after  the  publica- 
tkm  of  the  Typ$s  of  Eihical  Theory, 

s  Instead  of  the  weekly  visit  to  Manchester  he  paid  a  fortni^tly 
visit  to  London.  His  arrangements  finally  inciaded  six  lectures 
in  two  days,  together  with  the  journeys  to  and  fro,  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  were  not  accomplished  with  the  comfort  and  tpced 
of  the  present  day. — ^Anxiety  about  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  Omegt  and  his  Church  led  him,  in  1856,  to  give  notice  of 
resignation  of  his  pastorate  for  the  following  yeu.  In  view  of 
the  evils  of  prolonging  the  same  influence  on  the  same  qpot, 
he  had  earlv  prescribed  to  himself  such  a  st^.  Under  the 
urgency  of  his  friends,  the  resiniation  was  withdrawn.  The 
correspondence  is  printed  in  the  Life,  i.  279-284. 

*  Sometimes  one  or  two  friends  pleaded  that  their  daughters 
should  share  so  exceptional  a  privilege. 
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relations  of  inequality,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
age  and  youth,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  out  of 
which  all  duties  rise.  The  constant  dd^ation  of 
parental  responsibility  to  others,  in  the  formation 
of  character  and  the  training  of  mind  and  will, 
seemed  to  him  little  short  of  criminal :  and  while 
he  recognised  it  with  pain  as  a  necessity  for  the 
working  classes,  no  claims  upon  him  in  otiier  direc- 
tions could  induce  him  to  practise  it  himself.^ 

Beside  the  daily  lessons  he  found  time  also  to 
share  the  recreations  of  his  family.  Here  is  a  picture 
from  the  artist  hand  of  Miss  Gertrude  Martineau. 

When  we  were  children  and  yoong  folks,  at  Park  Nook,  he 
used  to  read  Scott's  novels  and  poems  aload  to  us  at  tea,  and 

1  On  this  subject  he  thus  expressed  himself  to  Mr.Newman,  June 
4,  1851 :  '  I  do  not  at  all  understand  what,  practically,  are  the 
proposals  of  the  Maurice  and  Kingsley  set  of  men.  The  great 
danger  of  our  present  tendencies  am)ears  to  me  to  be,  lest,  in 
quest  of  other  and  more  eoonomicat  classifications,  the  family 
grauf  should  be  destroyed,  as  the  unit  of  Society ;  and  not 
the  family  only,  but  all  those  mixed  assortments  of  human  beings 
that  are  the  true  nurseries  of  excellence.  The  parents,  instead 
of  educating  their  children,  send  them  to  school, — all  the  boys 
to  one  place,  all  the  glris  to  another ;  and,  when  we  have  a 
National  systtm  of  sdi^ols,  will  be  released  even  from  the  oblif;a-' 
tion  of  paying  for  the  education,  and  will  have  the  whole  thmg 
done  for  them.  The  rich  have  their  houses  away  from  the  poor ; 
and  the  poor  themselves,  I  fear,  are  in  some  da]i|^  of  being 
drawn  into  Qub-life  bv  the  model  lodging-houses.  The  hospitals 
relieve  the  healthy  of  the  charge  of  the  sick.  And  I  observe 
that  there  are  spnnging  up  separate  organisations  (benefit-clubs 
and  Lyceums  and  schools  for  the  different  trades,-~e,g..  Schools 
for  Jomers'  children,  for  Porters',  etc.).  I  do  not  Uke  any  direction 
of  effort,  which  widens  the  interval  between  different  classes, 
ranks,  and  ages,  or  which  despairs  of  old-fashioned  feeling  of 
Parental  responsibility.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  immense  difficulty 
of  attacking  the  evils  of  our  la^ge  towns  by  a  method  of  moral 
detsul,  rather  than  by  the  accumulated  power  of  a  mechanical 
organisation.  But  still  the  princiide  seems  to  me  sound :  and 
the  reform  which  should  set  all  things  right  with  one  person  would 
surely  be  better  than  a  reform  which  ^lould  set  one  thing  right 
with  a  hundred  persons/ 
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in  thai  way  be  read  at  neazly  alL  He  used  to  Mf  very  tittle, 
but  drink  ^jntit  deal  of  tea.  and  tdiilst  we  latisfied  our  yoang 
appetites  toSy,  be  read  aloud  to  ns,  npping  his  tea  meantime ; 
maa  we  aU  lingered  a  long  time  nwiid  our  tea-table,  getting  oor 
work  and  dxawing  after  we  had  done,  and  debghted  in  those 
eivenings.  When  the  tales  were  very  esdting,  be  would  look  on 
to  see  bow  long  the  next  chapter  was,  to  see  if  he  could  9p^ie  time 
to  read  another,  and  would  say, '  Ch  wdl,  we'll  have  one  more ' ; 
tboasii  as  we  grew  okier,  we  sometimes  had  a  wistful  sosptdoo 
that  he  would  sit  ap  the  longer  into  the  night  in  consequence. 
How  wdl  I  can  see  the  long  table  still,  as  we  all  sat  loond  it, 
and  Mother  at  the  end,  with  the  boqiitable  tiay  and  large  brown 
am  in  front,— 4Lnd  Father  jnst  round  the  comer  of  the  ta^t, 
en  her  righ^ ;  his  book  neatly  poised  against  the  sugar  basin, 
at  a  good  angle  for  reading  withoot  holding  1  and  bow  the  scenes 
of  those  novds  are  inter wu^en  with  the  scene  in  the  room  I 
He  also  read  to  as  in  the  same  way  almost  all  Dickens's  booln 
as  they  came  oot  in  parts.  Bnt  I  Umik  Scott  carried  off  the  palm 
lor  interest  and  dcSi^t. 

Visitors  came  and  went,  for  the  host  was  *  given 
to  ho^itality ' ;  now  it  was  his  former  student, 
R.  H.  Hutton  ;  or  again  one  or  more  of  the  Wink- 
worth  sisters ;  or  the  artist  Carl  Rimdt  from  Berlin ; 
or,  in  memorable  days  at  Grange,  in  Borrowdale, 
his  late  colleague  F.  W.  Newman.  ^  I  enjoyed  an 
excellent  home,*  wrote  the  Swedish  novehst.  Miss 
Frederika  Bremer,  referring  to  September,  1851, 
'in  the  house  of  the  noble  and  popular  preacher, 
James  Martineau.  With  him  and  his  wife, — one 
of  those  beautiful  motheriy  natures  who,  through  a 
peculiar  geniality  of  heart,  is  able  to  accomplish 
so  much,  and  to  render  herself  and  everything  that 
is  good  two-fold  in  quite  another  manner  to  that  of 
the  multiplication  taUe  which  merely  makes  two  and 
two  into  four, — ^with  them  and  their  fomily  I  spent 
some  beautiful  da)rs  amid  conversation  and  music.'^ 

^Inquirer,  May  x,  185a,  from  the  New  York  CknstUm 
Inquirer,  Mr.  Martinean  so  admired  Miss  Bremer,  that  be  began 
to  learn  Swedish  to  read  her  books  in  their  original  langnage. 
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Miss  Bremer  had  been  powerfully  moved  by  Alton 
Locke ;  and  Mr.  Martineau  under  took  to  open  her 
way  to  acquaintance  with  Kingsley,  if  she  would  first 
take  counsel  with  Prof.  Newman.  In  the  letter 
¥^ch  introduced  her  to  his  friend,  he  declared  his 
concurrence  with  *a  moral  resistance  to  the  full 
swing  of  economic  laws.' 

Gravely  was  he  concerned  over  the  wretchedness 
revealed  in  the  great  cities.  It  was  the  outcome, 
he  declared,^  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  leaving 
ever3rthing  to  individual  interest  and  self-will ;  and 
he  was  ashamed  that  the  National  Church  should 
waste  large  sums  of  money  in  fees  to  distinguished 
lawyers  for  discussing  questions  about  the  Fathers, 
which  would  be  much  better  employed  in  building 
bath-houses  and  erecting  schools.  The  next  year 
he  demanded  compulsory  education,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  drink  to  children  :*  and  in 
the  Prospective  for  February,  1851,  he  wrote :  *  We 
fully  believe  that  the  theory  of  individual  indepen- 
dence has  been  carried  to  a  vicious  extreme,  and 
that  the  authority  of  the  State  must  be  extended 
over  a  wider  range  than  the  severity  of  economic 
doctrine  has  been  willing  to  allow,  concerning  itself 
again  with  the  houses,  the  hours,  the  education, 
the  amusements,  of  the  people.''    It  was  in  this 

1  At  the  Domestic  Miseioo.    Inquirer,  January  19,  1850. 

*At  the  Domestic  Mission,    Inquirer,  February  i,  1851. 

*  '  Europe  since  the  Refonnation' :  Essays,  ii.  2S1.  In  the 
matter  of  education  his  views  had  changed  since  1847,  when  he 
had  been  prepared  lor  a  secular  system  {ante,  chap.  VIII.  p.  274). 
Writing  to  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter,  Feb.  25,  1851,  he  commends 
the  effort  of  a  Manchester  Clerg]pian,  Mr.  Richson,  to  secure  the 
recognition  o<  aU  forms  of  relicpon :   '  This  scheme  has  had  the 
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spirit  that  he  called  for  the  entire  repeal  of  the  beer- 
house legislation,  and  even  invoked  the  example 
of  antiquity  (in  face  of  the  remnants  of  the  Puritan 
spirit)  to  justify  his  advocacy  of  the  erection  of 
theatres  at  the  public  cost  in  every  large  town» 
where  the  best  dramas  of  England  could  be  repre^ 
sented.^  It  was  his  time  of  revolt  against  theoretic 
economy.  *  The  very  science/  (he  wrote  to  Newman, 
March  15,  1851)9  'which,  in  one  breath,  professes 
its  abstract  distance  from  personal  realities,  in  an* 
other  claims  the  direction  of  law  and  administration ; 
and  then  its  intellectual  pride  becomes  political 
cruelty.'  Beneath  his  usual  calm  and  self-control, 
lay  deeps  of  unsuspected  passion;  and  he  could 
even  imagine  himself  breaking  the  windows  of  the 
conductors  of  unhallowed  trade. 

To  Mr.  R.  H.  Hottom. 

Liverpool^  Sept.  18,  x8si. 
My  dear  Richard, 

Your  letter  has  come  as  if  in  answer  to  the  longing  of  my 
heart.    Had  it  not  appeared,  I  should  still  have  written  to  you, 

efiect  of  uniting  all  parties  in  Manchester  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner.  Mr.  StoweU,  the  great  Evangelical  demagogue,  proposes 
the  allowance  of  the  Douay  Version  to  the  Catholics :  Independent 
ministers,  hitherto  uncompromising  "  voluntaries,"  act  on  the 
Committee :  the  High  Church  party  move  the  exclusion  of  all 
catedhisms  and  confessions  from  the  teaching  in  new  sclux^ 
and  from  the  instruction  of  dissentient  parents'  children  in  the 
old  ones.'  On  the  same  day,  it  happened,  he  wrote  to  Mary 
Carpenter  at  Bristol  with  warm  sympathy  for  her  Reformatory 
woTK,  and  lamented  that  the  '  selfish  stupidity '  of  the  local 
representatives  of  the  Corporation  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the 
excellent  Liverpool  stipendiary  magistrate  to  create  a  similar 
school  there.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  educational  scale  he  was 
much  interested  in  movements  within  the  University  of  London 
(with  which  Manchester  New  Odlege  was  then  affiliated)  lor 
securing  a  representation  of  Professors  as  well  as  Graduates  in 
its  governing  body. 

^At  the  Domestic  Mission.    Inquirer,  March  aOp  x8$a. 
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probably  by  this  very  post,  to  enclose  lor  your  reading  Mr. 
Newman's  criticism  on  your  last  article.  ...  I  do  not  think  that 
the  moral  limits  to  the  application  of  economic  doctrine  coold  be 
more  skilfully  and  clearly  drawn  :  and  Mr.  Newman's  reply  does 
not  in  the  least  abate  my  horror  of  the  people  who  can  bring 
themselves  to  pay  wages  betow  the  phjrsical  minimum.  If  a 
London  mob  were  to  attack  Moses  and  his  establishment,  I 
fear  my  finders  would  itch  to  be  at  the  work  as  irresistibly  as  Mr. 
Solly's  at  nght  of  a  Berlin  Barricade.  No  doubt  the  exclusion, 
by  moral  nue,  of  starvation  wages,  would  involve  great  changes 
in  the  management  of  the  whole  pauper  question ;  changes, 
however,  in  the  right  direction,  tending  to  create  a  sha^>er 
division  between  the  pauper  and  the  class  of  dependent  labourers 
than  even  the  new  Poor  Law  aimed  to  produce.  But  I  beUeve 
that  if  this  division  could  be  made  so  marked  as  almost  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  caste,  great  social  benefit  would  in  the  end  arise. 
I  fear  Mr.  Newman  is  right  in  what  he  says  about  the  moral 
causes  of  suffering  among  the  working  classes ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  his  grave  disapproval  of  Hrngsle/s  blind  humanity, 
so  far  as  it  tends  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  prolific  root 
of  almost  all  the  ill. 

The  annual  round  followed  from  year  to  year  its 
steady  course.  *  We  go  on  without  events,*  he  once 
wrote  to  his  friend  Newnian,  *  working,  fearing, 
hoping,  using  up  the  present  and  trusting  for  the 
future.*  The  death  of  one  sister,  the  alienation  of 
another,^  the  departure  of  the  eldest  son,  the  illness 
or  the  marriage  of  a  daughter, — these  made  up  the 
family  chronicle.  Sensitive  and  finely  strung  was 
the  father  upon  whom  all  leaned.  His  natural 
impetuosity  was  not  always  under  perfect  control ; 
and  if  he  wounded  a  friend's  affection,  his  grief  was 
deep,  and  his  acknowledgment  prompt.  Swift  in 
decision,  he  sometimes  saw  the  advantages  of  a  single 
course  so  clearly  as  to  make  it  the  price  of  his  co- 
operation. Yet  a  certain  shy  habit  of  mind  clung 
to  him  through  life ;    by  temperament  he  knew 

1  To  the  discriminating  account  of  the  famous  ProspecHoe 
article  entitled  'Mesmeric  Atheism,'  May,  1851,  given  by  Dr. 
Drummond,  Life,  i.  pp.  220-229,  nothing  can  be  added. 
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himsdf  defident  in  hopefulness;  and  though  m 
mcmients  of  difficulty  he  never  lacked  courage, 
and  surprised  his  friends  by  the  boldness  of  hb 
proposals,  he  still  lived,  even  in  these  years  of 
growing  reputation,  in  a  certain  shadow  of  des* 
pondency.  In  spite  alike  of  this  personal  shyness 
and  intellectual  sdf-confidence,  he  had  a  craving 
for  sympathy,  which  was  denied  to  him — ^from 
causes  already  partly  indicated,  and  hereafter  to 
be  more  fully  explained — ^just  where  he  most  desired 
it,  among  his  brother  ministers,  and  the  religious 
community  to  i^iiich  he  belonged.  The  variety  of 
his  enterprises  brought  him  into  numerous  rdations 
with  others  which  sometimes  produced  heartburnings 
and  disputes.  *  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
think  myself  a  quarrelsome  man,'  he  wrote  to  New- 
man (Nov.  25, 1854),  *  or  to  fed  that  my  temptations 
lay  much  on  that  side :  yet  somehow  find  myself 
entangled  in  more  than  one  very  painful  personal 
controversy.  It  seems  not  likely  that  this  should 
be,  without  serious  fault  of  my  own ;  yet,  often 
searching,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  am  aUe 
to  perceive  it.  I  find  it  impossible  to  express  to 
you  the  admiration  and  affection  which  your  faith- 
fulness towards  C in  this  whole  matter  excites 

in  me  :  what  is  he  made  of  not  to  be  guided  by  such 
tender  consideration  yet  clear-sighted  justice  at 
his  side  ? ' 

IV. 

This  ethical  demand  breathed  through  all  his 
judgments  alike  of  persons  and  affairs.  To  diver- 
gencies of  moral  sentiment  or  lack  of  moral  strength 
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he  was  acutely  sensitive.  Of  Arthur  Hugh  Gough 
he  wrote  to  Newman  (Jan.  3,  1851),  'Much  as  I 
admire  him,  he  disappoints  me  by  his  apparent 
want  of  earnestness  and  a  certain  air  of  sceptical 
indifferentism.*  *  I  find  it  possible  to  8}mipathise 
more  or  less  with  almost  any  faith ;  but  I  cannot 
8)mipathise  with  no-faith;  and  the  intellect  and 
culture  that  may  coexist  with  such  negation 
affect  me  like  fine  mirrors  and  chimney-piece  orna- 
ments in  a  house  unfurnished  and  untenanted.*^ 
From  his  early  friend,  John  Stuart  Mill,  he  had 
travelled  far :  *  I  have  read  nothing  yet  but  Mill's 
article,*  he  says  to  the  editor  of  the  Westminster 
(from  Dunoon,  July  4, 1851),  *  which,  like  everjrthing 
he  writes,  is  clever  and  masterly.  Yet  somehow 
I  must  confess  that  I  like  him  better  upon  all  other 
subjects  than  upon  moral  questions ;  in  his  manage- 
ment of  which  there  is  something  which,  in  a  way 
that  I  cannot  explain,  repels  the  confidence  of  his 
readers,  and  disappoints  his  philosophical  acuteness 
of  its  proper  result.  .  .  .  The  real  grounds  of 
dissent  from  him  lie,  in  truth,  deeper  than  any  part 
of  the  question  selected  by  him  for  discussion.* 

It  was,  again,  on  moral  rather  than  theologic 
grounds  that  he  condemned  the  existing  condition 
of  the  Anglican  Church.^  That  Tractarians  and 
EvangeUcals  should  profess  adhesion  to  the  same 

^  Yet  of  Clough's  poetrv  he  expressed  in  later  life  sinoero 
admiration.    See  chap.  Xv. 

I  Three  brilliant  articles  were  devoted  in  1850  and  1851  to  this 
and  the  Catholic  question ;  '  The  Church  of  England/  West- 
minster,  1850 ;  '  Europe  since  the  Reformation/  Prosp9cHio$, 
Feb.  1851  ;  'The  Battle  of  the  Churches/  W§stmin$i0r,  1851. 
The  three  are  all  reprinted  in  Essays,  ii. 
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formularies  was  a  scandal  to  him ;  and  not  less  so 
was  the  departure  in  other  directions  of  minds 
already  susceptible  to  changes  of  intellectual  climate 
since  the  fourth  or  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
protest  against  the  casuistry  of  subscription  which 
he  had  already  made  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  was  re- 
newed in  vigorous  terms.  But  he  was  prepared 
to  recommend  now  a  definite  practical  measure. 
The  principle  was  exceedingly  simple.  The  charter 
of  the  State  Church  was  Ihe  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1662.  Were  that  once  abolished,  the  way 
would  be  open  for  a  truly  national  religious 
Establishment.  All  sects  would  be  justified  as 
partial  expressions  of  the  national  faith.  Parish 
congr^ations  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  their  ministers,  imder  due  safeguards  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualifications ;  and  the  High 
Churchman  might  then  practise  his  Catholic  ritual 
within  a  scheme  of  comprehension  which  would  find 
place  also  for  the  Methodist  o^r  the  Unitarian.^ 
To  these  proposals  he  was  to  return  in  later  years 

^  About  the  remoteness  of  this  prospect  he  was  under  no 
illusions.  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrcmg,  of  Bristol*  he  wrote  on 
Jan.  22,  185 1 :  '  Your  picture  of  a  comprehensive  national  Church 
represents  very  nearly  the  state  of  thmgs  which,  in  my  <^inion, 
reforming  Englishmen  should  aim  at  realising.  In  aspiring 
towards  it  we  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  conscious  dis- 
interestedness :  for  no  possible  comprehension,  I  imagine,  could 

include  us Beset  with  difficulties  as  both  the  Church  and 

the  Education  questions  are,  I  incline  to  think  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  practical  advance  is  the  mediocrity 
of  all  our  public  men.  One  considerable  statesman,  one 
with  a  spirit  like  Arnold's,  might  now  find  materials  in  1 
sentiment  for  effecting  an  ecclesiastical  revolution,  and  a 
reform,  of  the  most  boieficent  kind.  But  neither  layman  nor 
divine  will  be  found  equal  to  the  task.  And  the  fear  is,  that 
we  shall  go  on,  till  a  Chartist  era  gives  us  a  Secmhf'^chocA.  and  a 
^o-chun£  system.' 
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(see  chap.  XV.).  As  an  immediate  corollary  he 
joined  actively  in  the  demand  for  University  Reform 
in  1854,  and,  in  conjmiction  with  Mr.  Thom,  spoke 
at  a  meeting  in  Liverpool  on  its  behalf.^ 

In  the  same  spirit  did  he  view  the  establishment 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  country.  The 
fathers  who  had  toiled  for  Catholic  emancipation 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Roman  Catholicism  was 
not  only  a  rdigion  but  a  poUty :  and  to  protest 
against  the  appointment  of  bishops  was  to  ignore 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
nation's  own  act.  The  glamour  which  still  surrounds 
the  memory  of  John  Henry  Newman,  will  give 
interest  to  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to 
Francis  (Liverpool,  Jan.  3,  1851). 

How  curioas  that  oar  own  national  afEairs  shoold  hinge  again 
on  the  old  Papal  question  I  and  how  strangely  must  your  brother 
feel  himself  one  of  the  great  agencies  of  Europe  1  His  position, 
on  looking  back  over  the  last  twenty  years,  may  well  fill  a  mind 
like  his  with  an  overpowering  enthusiasm.  I  heard  him  preach 
when  I  was  at  Birmmgham  m  the  summer.  As  in  reading  his 
writings,  I  was  struck  with  the  interfusion  of  a  certain  cold 
splendour  with  a  course  of  thought  chiefly  marked  by  dialectic 
subtlety :  and  in  asking  myself  the  question,  which  occurs  to 
every  one,  about  his  sincerity,  I  became  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  sincerity  is  quite  a  different  thing  in  different  minds, 
varying  especially  with  the  sort  of  reliance  they  have  on  objective 
truth  as  attainable  by  man.  and  their  mode  of  representing  to 
themselves  the  nature  of  truth  itself.  I  fully  beUeve  your  brother 
to  be  as  sincere  as  he  can  be,  and  to  feel  himself  in  possession 
of  the  truest  that  can  be  had.  Yet  when  I  watch  the  sophistical 
play  of  an  intellect  so  clear  and  rich,  and  observe  the  constant 
tendency  of  logical  ingenuity  to  exclude  veracious  directness 
of  thought,  I  cannot  ^t  rid  of  the  impression  that  philosophical 
scepticism  underlies  his  religious  faith  :  and  that  the  demand  of 
his  mind  is  satisfied  by  the  internal  consistency  of  a  system 
without  much  anxiety  about  its  ultimate  foundations  and  the 
reality  of  its  supports.    His  Anglican  lectures,— in  spite  of  the 

^  April  25  :  Speech  in  Inquirer,  April  29.  Subsequent  research 
has  not  justified  all  its  historical  pleadings. 
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evasiveiiees  of  the  latter  half  of  the  volume, — fill  me  with  admiim- 
tion  of  hie  genius.  Had  I  been  at  Oxford  with  him.  I  am  con- 
vinced I  shoold  have  gone  into  captivity  to  him ; — onless,  indeed* 
you  had  come  to  the  rescue. 

Severdy  as  he  condemned  its  sacerdotalism,  re- 
probated the  moral  danger  of  its  confessional,  and 
contrasted  the  standard  of  English  character  with 
that  of  Rome  or  Naples,  he  nevertheless  assigned 
to  Catholicism  a  very  high  value,  as  enabling  Chris- 
tianity to  coexist  within  natural  ethics.  There  he 
found  a  religion  which  instead  of  superseding  and 
cancelling,  rather  supplemented  and  guided  the 
native  energies  of  the  soul.  There,  faith  adopted 
morals  and  purified  them,  and  for  a  law  of  compul- 
sion below  substitutes  a  love  of  God  above.^  An 
Anglican  visitor  found  this  admiration  result  in 
unexpected  consequences.  Writing  from  Park  Nook, 
Jan.  i6,  1857,  ^^  Catherine  Winkworth  reported 
her  perplexity. 

After  supper  we  ^t  into  a  talk  that  startled  me  very  mudi, 
lor  he  was  defending  the  Romanist  doctrine  of  good  works. 
Presently  I  said  humbly,  '  I  suppose  I  never  understood  it :  I 
^mcied  it  meant  that  we  could  do  things  of  ourselves  which 
really  did  lay  God.  so  to  speak,  under  an  obligatioa  to  us.  which 
is  so  utterly  fidse.'  '  Weft/  he  said.  '  that  is  what  I  do  mean.' 
whereat  I  started.  '  That  is.'  he  continued.  '  God  has  laid  him* 
self  under  the  obli^tion  by  attaching  certain  consequences  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  law.'  '  Yes.  the  perfect  fulfilment*  but 
even  the  best  saints  must  be  forgiven.'  '  If  you  suppose  the 
law  of  God  requires  absolute  holiness.'  '  Yes.  I  never  thought 
of  believing  anything  else.'  Then  he  went  on  that  we  Protestants 
did  not  honour  the  saints  enough :  and  Susie  said. '  But  the  theory 
of  merit  would  certainly  never  spring  from  what  the  saints 
themselves  said  of  their  works.'  ^No.  of  course  not.'  he  said, 
'  because  of  their  humility.'    '  Well.'  I  ventured  to  say. '  I  always 

^  '  Tlie  Ethics  of  Christendom.'  Studies,  p.  347.  Tlie  whole 
argument  with  its  interpretation  of  Arnold's  doctrine  of  the 
Church  as  covering  aU  human  relations,  and  its  vindication  of 
the  use  of  force,  deserves  careful  study. 
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tbcraght  the  nints  knew  best  aboat  that ' ;  n^ereatMr.  Hartiaeav 
bant  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  ...  So  then  Mx.  Martineau  went  on 
defilaring  that  the  Rotniih  morality  was  so  mudi  higgler  thaa. 
the  Protestant  on  this  very  ground ;  and  Susie  stood  ap  for  the 
Protestants  ;  but  I  presently  thought  that  Mr.  Martineau  didn't 
want  to  '  argufy/  Imt  to  be  pleasant  and  uncontradicted,  so  I 
was  silent,  and  Susie  said  afterwards  I  was  recreant,  but  I  can't 
argue,  especially  if  I  fancy  that  it  jars  on  anyone.  But  I  do 
wish  I  could  see  nHiat  Mr.  Martineau  meant.^ 

Most  strenuous  of  all  was  his  persistent  applica^ 
tion  of  moral  principles  to  politics.  Profound  al 
were  his  speculative  and  religious  interests,  he  never 
detached  himself  from  the  Ufe  around  him,  to  wrap 
himself  in  them  alone.  As  he  prepares  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  fells  round  Skelwith  Bridge,  he  writes  to  New- 
man, *  These  mountains  after  all  shut  one  up  too 
much  from  the  great  world  beyond,  and  its  murmur 
of  struggling  humanity ;  and  bring  on  at  last  an 
impatience  for  return  to  the  battlefield  of  trutb 
and  right.  Where  news  moves  sluggishly,  and 
arrives  after  date,  somehow  its  force  is  spent,  and 
the  proper  moment  of  our  S3anpathy  is  gone  when  it 
arrives :  and  for  m3rself  I  want  to  be  where  life  is 
quicker,  and  men  help  each  other  to  interpret  the 
Bieaning  of  events  as  they  arise.'  It  was  late  in 
the  summer  of  1854,  and  the  English  and  French 
troops  were  on  the  way  to  the  Crimea.  When  the 
day  of  humiliation  had  been  appointed  in  the  spring 
(April  25),  Mr.  Martineau's  loyalty  had  been  severely 
strained.  '  The  terms  of  the  Queen's  proclamation,' 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Thorn  (April  20),  'have  fairly 
bffxmg^t  me  round  to  your  view  about  the  Fast-day. 
When  that  young  lady  threatens  me  with '  '*  the 


I  Life  0/  Catherine  Winkworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. — See  infra,  chap. 
XII.  p.  414,  lor  an  account  of  his  devotional  services,  and  for  his 
pccsonal  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  p.  39$*  «^  ^* 

Y 
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wrath  and  indignation  of  Almighty  God*'  in  case 
of  non-observance,  I  can  no  longer  refMress  my  spirit 
of  disobedience.  If  the  Government  is  to  call  for 
a  national  religions  act,  the  appeal  mnst  be  made 
to  a  reaHy  national  feeling,  and  not  to  such  miserable 
and  grovelling  superstition.'  But  there  was  no 
stronger  advocate  than  he  of  the  English  cause. 
He  once  excused  himself  to  Newman  for  being  '  a 
wretched  politician,'  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
historical  knowledge;  and  even  declared  that  he 
would  be  thankful  to  have  no  political  franchise, 
and  to  leave  the  disposal  of  afiairs  to  Moser  heads. 
*  The  extreme  difficulty  I  find  in  forming  a  decided 
opinion  on  subjects  whose  bearings  are  so  intricate, 
and  the  scruples  that  visit  me  after  I  have  fancied 
mjfsdf  dear,  frighten  me  at  the  responsibility  of 
being  a  citizen  at  all.'^ 

There  were  no  such  misgivings  now.  He  had 
seen  Poland  finally  declared  a  Russian  province 
hi  1832 ;  through  his  mother  and  his  sister  Harriet 
he  had  been  personaUy  interested  in  some  of  the 
exiles;  and  Russia  had  been  ever  since  for  him 
the  impersonation  of  bad  faith.  In  a  striking  series 
of  sermons  on  *  National  Duties,'  deUvered  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1854-55,  he  expounded  the 
principles  which,  in  his  view,  ought  to  govern 
the  moral  action  of  states.  They  had  a  personality 
of  their  own,  with  real  duties  to  discharge^  and 
trusts  to  protect ;  and  in  the  moral  order  of  God's 
providence  were  exposed  to  the  solemn  law  of  retri- 
bution.   In  a  series  of  letters  to  Newman,  and  m 

1  To  F.  W.  N0wmaiv  Jan*  3.  1S51. 
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two  articles  in  the  NaHonal  Review^^  he  made  their 
concrete  application  to  British  policy.  No  reader 
of  these  two  papers  can  fafl  to  note  the  strength 
of  his  impeachment  of  Russia.  He  is  no  advocate 
of  the  Turk  (not  yet  denounced  as  '  the  unspeak- 
able ') ;  but  he  dreads  the  advance  of  Muscovite 
aggression,  and  demands  the  restoration  of  Poland 
as  a  bulwark  of  European  civilisation.'  Like  many 
noble  natures,  Mr.  Martineau  believed  that  a  just  war 
carried  with  it  an  inmiense  moral  appeal^  and  Ufted 
the  nation  which  waged  it  into  a  more  strenuous 
and  lofty  Hfe.  The  note  struck  in  his  speech  at 
the  Provincial  Assembly,  Liverpool,  June  22,  1855, 
was  rq>eated  more  than  once. 

The  moment  that  appeal  is  made  to  the  common  seme  of 
justice  to  vindicate  the  nghts  of  an  injured  nation,  and  to  stand 
np  against  the  hypocrisy  and  arrogance  for  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  rights  of  law  and  of  God,  we  become  once  more  a  united 
nation ;  we  become  coosdoos  of  that  which  we  had  almost 
forgotten,  that  we  have  the  pnla^tion  of  a  common  heart ;  we 
leef  a  sentiment, before  which  the  petty  intrigues  and  egotism  of 
political  sectioiis' disappear.  Moreover,  we  are  drawn  at  the  same 
time  into  an  aUianoe  with  a  nation  towards  whom  we  have  enter- 


was  established  in  Jnly,  1855,  as  the  successor  to  the 
ProsPfcHve,  Mr.  Bfartineau  was  not  its  editor,  but  he  was  its 
principal  founder,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  pecuniary  support  with  which  it  was  started,  and  the  remark- 
al^  group  of  writers,  including  afterwards  Froude,  W.  R.  Greg, 
Walter  Bagehot,  Matthew  Arnold,  R.  H.  Hutton,  and  others, 
who  contributed  to  it.  In  the  first  number  he  published  an 
article  on  '  International  Duties  and  the  Present  Crisb.'  ^diich 
was  followed  next  January  by  a  second  on  '  Foreign  Policy  in 
1S56.'  The  reproduction  of  these  articles  in  Essmys  L  implies 
that  after  the  retrospect  of  a  generation  the  author  remained 
unconverted  to  the  ^ew  of  his  leader.  Lord  Salisbury,  that  in 
supporting  Turkey  England  put  her  money  on  the  wrong  horse. 

*Mr.  Newman  was,  as  usual,  the  recipient  of  his  political 
confidences.  Tlie  correspondence  showed  how  two  observers, 
eq^nally  ansdous  to  apply  moral  principles  to  political  action, 
might  reach  difierent  results. 
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tained  the  bitterest  prejudices.  We  find  good  in  that  nataoa : 
we  find  ourselves  more  dosdy  drawn  together  in  one  interest ; 
and  gradually  it  dawns  up»  us  that  it  »  committed  to  us  as  a 
duty  to  defend  the  advancing  and  proyessive  liberties  of  western 
dvmsation  against  the  torpm»  barbaric,  and  crushing  despotism 
which  would  encroach  upon  us  from  Asia.!* 

One  other  question  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts. 
On  Vi^ina  violence  or  a  Parisian  coup  tPHai  he  had 
cast  a  passing  glance :  American  slavery  had  been 
a  permanent  pain.  With  his  friend  Dewey  he  had 
earnestly  remonstrated  in  earlier  years,  though  he 
had  refused  to  join  his  brother-ministers  in  a  general 
address  of  rebuke.*  After  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  a  similar  difficulty  arose.  The  Provincial 
Assembly  was  to  meet  at  Altrincham,  and  his  old 
friend  Franklin  Howorth  sought,  through  his 
daughter,  to  obtain  his  support  to  another  protest. 
To  Miss  Howorth,  excusing  himself  from  being 
present  on  the  ground  of  London  engagements, 
he  sent  the  following  reply. 

Liverpool,  May  27,  iSsi. 
Perhaps  if  circumstances  allowed  me  to  take  part  in  the 
contemplated  proceedings,  the  reflection  needful  to  a  deliberate 
and  conscientious  judgment  might  convince  me  that  we  ought  to 
proclaim  our  opinion  respecting  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  But 
I  cannot  honesUy  conceal  my  present  impression,  that  such  an 
expression  of  otnnion  upon  a  Law  of  the  United  States  Congress 
by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Provincial  Meeting  of  Presby- 
terian Ministers,  would  be  unadvisable.  About  the  nature  of 
the  Law  in  question,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  <^Mnioa 
amongst  us ;  and  probably  none  as  to  the  obligation  of  resistance 
to  it  on  all  good  citizens  of  the  Free  States.  But  there  are  natural 
limits  to  the  Provincials'  right  of  supervision  over  the  moral 
and  ^nritual  affairs  of  the  world :  the  mere  fact  that  we  have 
strong  private  sentiments  as  to  the  legislative  proceedings  of 
foreign  nations,  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  justify  the 
wisdom  of  our  corporate  interposition.  The  effect  of  mere  ad-* 
monition,  from  bodies  of  men  not  holding  the  monitor's  natural 
position,  appears  to  me  usually  mischievous  upon  grown  men. 

^  Inquirer »  June  30.  1855  ^  Afi$^  chap.  VIIL  p.  2$$, 
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I  wBkj  this,  with  every  leeUng  unreservedly'  and  enthusiasticaUy 
eotoeakleof  theresisUiicep^ylnBostosi.  Bnt  I  have  observed 
that  the  members  of  this  party  themselves  do  not  relish  English 
int^fposition  on  their  behalf. 

With  kindest  remembrances  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howorth, 

Ever,  dear  Sarah, 

•YooTS  very  affectionately. 

Jambs  Martinbau. 

In  spite  of  the  sarcasm  which  he  permitted  him- 
self in  this  letter,  he  felt  towards  slavery  the  gravest 
moral  reprobation.  When  Uncle  TonCs  Cabin  was 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard 
for  review  in  the  Prospective,  in  September,  1852,  Mr. 
Hartinean  wrote  privately  to  his  co-editor,  Mr. 
Thorn,  '  If  yon  think  him  in  danger  of  falling  short 
of  due  S3anpathy  with  the  active  enemies  of  Slavery 
in  America,  you  will  perhaps  administer  a  Uttte 
spur  to  his  zeal.*  The  election  of  President  Bu- 
chanan in  the  autumn  of  1856  filled  him  with  the 
gravest  forebodings.  To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen, 
of  Bangor,  Maine,  he  expressed  his  anxiety  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  (Dec.  30,  1856) :  *  Never, 
I  suppose,  did  the  Providence  of  God  commit  to 
human  hands  a  greater  trust  than  is  now  vested 
in  the  citizens  of  your  Northern  States.  For  once, 
even  local  and  party  excitement  can  scarcely 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  contest ;  to  the 
calmest  and  remotest  observer,  no  less  than  to  the 
actor  on  the  spot,  it  appears  to  involve, — ^with  the 
destinies  of  your  Continent, — the  whole  Future  of 
Humanity.'^  The  January  National  (1857)  con- 
tained an  article  from  the  same  pen  on  ^  the  Slave 

^  PMicaiions  of  the  Cokmial  Soct$ly  of  MassachuseUs,  voL  vi., 
1903.  Other  extracts  from  these  letters  are  derived  from  the 
sane  sooroe. 
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Empire  of  the  West/  written,  periiaps,  with  a  more 
sustained  moral  passion  than  any  of  his  essays. 
He  might  blame  himself  for  want  of  historical  know-* 
ledge ;  there  is  no  lack  of  it  here,  in  the  masteriy 
sketch  of  the  changes  of  American  slavery  since  the 
War  of  Independence.  He  might  mistrust  bis 
judgment :  he  made  a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled 
in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter. 

The  Soathani  temper  b  impetuoas  and  arrcMEuit,  and  oaa 
neither  observe  a  reticence  nor  respect  a  limit.  Two  yean  a^, 
the  boast  escaped  from  Senator  Toombs  (of  Geofsia)  that  '  soon 
the  master  with  his  slaves  will  sit  down  at  the  loot  of  Bunker 
HiU  Monument.'  The  Govornor  of  South  Carolina  propounds* 
in  hit  recent  official  message,  the  doctrine  that  all  labour  must 
aAin  return  into  the  hamls  of  the  slaves.  The  abettors  of  tiie 
Kansas  iniquity  make  no  secret  of  their  resotve. — now  that  the 
spell  of  the  Missouri  line  is  broken,— of  overrunning  the  whole 
North  with  slaves  and  tuminff  the  federated  continent  into  a 
vast  house  of  bondage.  There  Ib  a  Nemesis  for  all  this  insolence  : 
and  if  it  be  in&tuated  enough  to  belie  its  own  jpredictions,  and 
attempt  their  realisation,  the  FVee  States  will  be  driven  to 
eeparate,  and  the  splendid  visions  of  the  rest  will  vanish  in  the 
double  retribution  of  civil  and  of  servile  war. 

This  was  the  author's  last  literary  venture  in  the 
field  of  political  ethics.  When  the  crisis  at  length 
arrived,  and  civil  war  actually  broke  out«  wliat  were 
the  influences  which  enlisted  the  seer  in  the  cause 
of  the  South  ?  Among  the  paradoxes  of  opinion 
with  which  he  was  sometimes  charged,  none  was 
stranger  than  this. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THEOLOGY   AND   PHILOSOPHY   IN   THE   NSW 
UNITARIANISM  :    1849-1857. 

On  the  moming  of  June  15, 1851,  Dr.  Vaog^ian,  the 
Editor  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  was  present 
at  the  service  in  Hope  Street  Church.  His  impres- 
sions of  the  minister's  discourse  were  reproduced 
in  an  article  in  his  review  next  August.  The 
preacher  was  identified  without  difficulty ;  and  the 
Christian  Reformer,  in  noticing  the  incident,  though 
not  disclosing  his  name,  denounced,  without  further 
enquiry,  *  this  foolish  sermon.*^  Mr.  Martineau  was 
driven  in  self-defence  to  send  it  to  the  press,  and 
it  was  issued  under  the  title  ^  The  God  of  Revelation 
his  own  Interpreter/*  Judged  by  a  casual  stranger, 
unfamiliar  with  the  habitual  conceptions  of  the 
speaker,  and  ignorant  of  the  Biblical  and  philosophi- 
cal studies  that  lay  beneath  them,  it  might  appear 
one-sided  and  even  extravagant.  From  one  of  his 
own  brethren  in  the  ministry  Mr.  Martineau  expected 
a  different  treatment,  and  the  eagerness  of  his  con- 
demnation unheard  wounded  him  deeply.  His 
remonstrance  with  the  Editor  for  not  having  first 
frankly  asked  him  *  Did  you  preach  this  thing  ? ' 

^  Ckfisimn  Rtfarmtr,  18$ i,  p.  $6$^  <  Essays,  iv.  473. 
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drew  forth  a  sincere  expression  of  admiration  for 
the  *  gentleness  and  good-temper '  manifested  *  under 
strong  provocation  to  feeUngs  and  conduct  of  a 
different  kind.'^  But  the  correspondence  revealed  a 
chasm  between  the  traditional  Unitarianism  of  an 
elder  day,  and  the  new  fonn  which  it  was  assuming 
at  the  hands  of  the  Liverpool  teacher.  Old  Biblical 
conceptions  were  frankly  set  aside,  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  a  philosophy  which,  in  one  aspect, 
came  dangerously  near  to  S3niipathy  with  orthodoxy. 
For  many  years  the  ^Vaughan'  sermon  continued 
to  be  a  rock  of  offence.  An  important  series  ol 
Essa}^  belongs  to  the  same  period,  and  from  these 
the  following  type  of  doctrine  emerges. 

I. 

The  apologetics  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
striven  to  confirm  the  traditional  ascriptions  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  writers  of  the 
apostolic  age :  and  Unitarian  teaching,  while 
repudiating  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception, had  accepted  the  Gospels  as  the  faithful 
record  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
and  their  disciples.  By  slow  and  laborious  investiga- 
tions had  Mr.  Martineau  been  compelled  to  abandon 
that  position  ;  and  the  old  authority  which  he  once 
attached  to  the  Biblical  record  had  disappeared. 
The  researches  of  the  famous  Tiibingen  critics — to 
Miss  Susanna  Winkworth  he  spoke  in  warm  praise 
of  Bauf,  Zeller,  and  Schw^ler* — had  made  a  deep 

^Life,  i  236. 
">  Hay,  1852  :  £t/#  of  CmtksHm  Winkworth,  voL  L  p.  344. 
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nipresskm  on  him;  and  m  an  article  on  ^the 
Creed  and  Heresies  of  early  Christianity '  (published 
m  the  Westminster  in  1853)  he  expressed  an  almost 
unreserved  adhesion  to  their  general  results.^ 

The  fundamental  concepticm  of  the  school  is  well 
known.  The  key  to  the  development  of  the  Church 
lay  in  the  conflict  aroused  by  the  plea  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Gospel,  without  undertaking  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Law.  Two  parties  confronted  each  other, 
Hie  Jewish  Christians  attaching  themselves  to  Peter, 
and  the  Greeks  to  Paul ;  and  the  strife  was  prolonged 
far  beyond  the  Ufe-time  of  the  Apostles  into  the 
second  century.  On  this  basis  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  literature  was  rearranged.  The  ecclesi- 
astical limits  of  the  Canon  were  frankly  broken 
down ;  and  the  books  which  bore  sacred  names, 
were  set  side  by  side  with  the  Clementine  Homilies, 
or  the  letters  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius.  The  place 
of  each  fresh  product  of  Christian  thought  was 
determined  by  its  *  tendency.*  Did  it  favour  the 
Ic^al  and  limited  view  of  the  new  religion ;  did  it 
boldly  adopt  the  tmiversal  conceptions  of  the  great 
missionary  to  the  Gentiles ;  or,  finally,  did  it  exhibit 
the  two  principles  in  a  harmony  indicating  that  the 
conflict  was  over  ?  In  this  scheme,  the  First  Three 
Gospels  became  anon)mious  documents — founded,  no 
doubt,  on  earlier  materials — ^the  oldest  of  which, 
Matthew,  did  not  receive  its  present  shape  till  after 
135  A.D. ;  while  the  Fourth  Gospel,  admittedly  the 
last  of  all,  was  not  known  to  have  existed  till  con- 

^  Stmhes  of  CkriOiamty,  p.  249. 
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siderably  later.  Each  book  was  tested  by  its  relation 
to  the  parties  in  the  great  contest,  until  at  last  tiie 
opposition  died  away,  and  lost  itself,  in  the  recmicE- 
ing  conception  of  the  Catholic  Chorch* 

This  bold  reconstruction,  the  symmetry  of  wfaidi 
enlisted  Mr.  Martineau*s  architectcmic  S3anpathies, 
led  to  two  important  consequences.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  the  New  Testament  was  shattered. 
It  was  no  longer  possiUe  to  maintain  that  the 
presentment  of  Christ  by  the  apostle  Paul  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Matthew :  nor  could  the  Hdlenism 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  be  harmonised  with  the 
Jewish  elements  in  the  preceding  Three.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  Canon  distinctive  types  of  Christian 
teaching,  therefore,  must  be  recognised:  and  the 
denominational  formula  '  Unitarianism  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel'  was  deprived  of  its  foundation. 
To  which  of  the  three  t3^ical  forms  did  it  refer  ? 
And  secondly,  the  new  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Evangelic  narratives,  the  surrender  of  much  of  the 
record  as  unhistorical,  the  rec(q;nition  of  all  kinds 
of  distorting  influences  reshaping  the  witness  of 
tradition,  destroyed  the  older  defences  of  tint 
authority  of  Christ. 

But  the  avowed  heresy  of  Mr.  Martineau  went 
mudi  further.  The  central  conception  of  the 
primitive  church  was  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  or 
Messiah.  In  criticising  the  Phases  of  Faith  of  his 
friend  Newman,^  the  reviewer  inddentadly  remariced: 
'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  term  denotes  no  real 

^  PfospectWB,  1850 ;  Essays,  iiL  36. 
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olqect  in  remm  natma,  but  a  wholly  ideal  personage, 

the  arbitrary  product  of  Jewish  imagination/    The 

teaching  of  the  *Vaughan*  semum  therefore  was 

not  new,  though  its  statement  was  trenchant.    The 

Messianic  idea  ^  was  in  its  very  essence  the  fabric 

of  a  dream ; .  a  landscape  traced  upon  the  clouds 

by  the  creative  eye  of  faitii  and  disappointment,* 

Nay,  the  preacher  added  that  *  to  discuss  whether 

Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  is  even  more  unmeaning 

than  the  question  whether  John  the  Baptist  were 

Elijah ;  for  Elijah  was  at  least  a  person,  but  Messiah 

was  only  a  conception.'^    The  notion  that  Jesus  is 

the  Messiah  resulted  from  our  search  for  Christianity 

in  the  wrong  place,  the  literal  creed  of  the  first  age, 

instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  generations  since ; 

*  The  chief  Judaic  error '  had  been  set  up  ^  as  the 

chief  Christian  verity/    The  matured  character  of 

Cluistendom  was  the  true  witness  to  Jesus :  he  could 

not  be  judged  by  the  measure  of  men  who  were 

convinced  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand« 

Hie  effect  of  this  expectation  on  early  Christian  life, 

and  its  impress  on  early  Christian  literature,  suppUed 

the  essayist  with  materials  for  many  a  page :   he 

rq>robated  a  ^kind  of  interpretation  which  is  the  / 

opprobrium  of  English  theology,*  and  ridiculed  the  / 

^ex^etical  sleight  of  hand'   which  would  save  ' 

Apostolic  and  otiier  infallibility.*    The  limitations  / 

which  this  faith  imposed  on  early  Christian  ethics« 

often   rendered   the   primitive   Gospel  inadequate 

A  Essays,  iv.  477. 

•'Ethics  of  ChristendooL'  WssHmmUr,  1853:  Shtdiss  «/ 
CknsHanUy,  p.  325.  To  this  he  noted  a  most  honourable  excep- 
tJon  in  Jowett's  well-known  volnmes,  '  St.  Pan!  and  his  Hodem 
students/  NaHonal,  Oct  1855  :   Studies  of  CMsHaniiy,  p.  445* 
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to  modem  needs.  It  reasoned  from  jmnciples 
which  we  do  not  own,  and  was  tinged  with  feelings 
which  we  cannot  share.  The  merchant,  the  scholar^ 
the  statesman,  the  head  of  a  feimily,  the  owner  of 
an  estate,  were  called  to  face  anxieties  and  to  solve 
problems  which  Evangelists  and  Apostles  did  not 
approach.^  Vainly,  therefore,  did  the  Christum 
Reformer  appeal  from  the  '  Vaughan '  sermon  to 
the  authority  of  Locke.  ^By  reasonings  which 
have  never  been  confuted  and  by  Scriptures  of 
unmistakable  clearness,  that  great  philosopher  has 
proved  that  it  is  the  primary  article  of  Christianity 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ;  that  this  title  is  synony- 
mous with  '  Son  of  God ' ;  that  it  was  affirmed 
not  only  by  Chiist's  direct  words,  but  confirmed  by 
miracles.'*  The  attempt  to  confute  the  theologians 
of  Tubingen  out  of  the  Reasonableness  of  ChrisUanUy^ 
seemed  to  Mr.  Martineau  a  chiljish  anachronism. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  critics  saw  in  him  the  destroyer 
of  revealed  religion ;  on  the  other,  he  felt  himself 
entangled  in  a '  sect  enslaved  to  the  letter  of  Scripture 
and  tradition.'  When  the  '  Westminster,  articles ' 
were  condemned,  he  lamented  his  judges'  ignorance 
of  German,  contrasted  the  shifty  partizanship  and 
the  intellectual  timidity  which  he  saw  around  him 
with  the  direct  and  fearless  penetration  of  Priestley 
to  the  core  of  every  subject,  and  deplored  their 
distance  from  the  example  of  a  pure,  ingenuous, 
and  earnest  mind.* 
What,  then,  did  Mr.  Martineau  propose  to  sub- 

^  'The   Creed   of   Christendom/      Westminstef,    July,    1%$^ 
Studus  of  CkrisiumUy,  p.  291. 

«  1851,  p.  615.  •  Lit0,  u  aaa,  339,  32a 
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stttute  for  th6  conceptions  of  Christianity  wfaidi  he 
had  discarded  as  no  longer  tenable  ?  Two  elements 
toe  clearly  distinguishable  in  his  writings  of  this 
date.  To  the  first,  the  interpretation  of  the  person 
of  Jesus  as  itself  a  revelation,  in  place  ot  a  body  of 
divinely  attested  truth,  he  had  already  long  attained.^ 
But  his  studies  in  Greek  and  German  philosophy  had 
given  him  a  firmer  gra^  of  the  Hellenistic  mode  of 
thought ;  and  while  he  rejected  the  Fourth  Gospel 
as  history,  he  welcomed  it  the  more  ardently  as  a 
philosophy  of  religion.  He  only  denied  that  Jesus 
was  Messkdi,  to  affirm  that  he  was  something  more. 
If  there  was  a  natural  Providence,  speaking  through 
the  world-order  which  the  scientific  intellect  inter* 
preted,  there  was  also  a  preternatural  Provid^ice 
through  which  God  appealed  to  our  perceptions  of 
the  inwardly  good  and  beautiful,  no  less  than  of  the 
outwardly  true.  It  was  to  this  sphere  of  creative 
art  that  the  character  of  Jesus  belonged.'  In  the 
realm  of  spirit  God  transcended  the  limitations  he 
had  imposed  on  his  own  action  in  the  world  of  space  ; 
there  was  the  scene  of  his  free  spontaneity,  where  lus 
purpose  woiked  through  human  souls ;  in  the  mind 
of  Christ  he  presented  within  the  limits  of  our  moral 
nature  a  complete  expression  of  his  own.^  If,  there- 
fore, with  unshrinking  logic«  the  theologian  admitted 
that  he  knew  no  general  proposition  which  he  would 
accept  merdy  on  the  word  of  Jesus,^  he  restored  the 
authority  which  was  disowned  for  his  communicated 
truth,  by  pointing  to  the  significance  of  his  person 

^  AfUe,  chap.  VI.  p.  176.       •  '  Phases  of  Faith/  Essays,  iii  24^ 
*  '  Vangfaan '  Sennon :  Essays,  iv.  482.  , 
«' Phases  of  Faith,' £<says.  iiL  40. 
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as  the  earthly  type  of  the  divine.  Not  only  was  the 
thought  of  God  for  our  humanity  made  flesh  in  him  : 
— so  also  was  his  tfaoi^ht  for  horse  or  tree  embodied 
in  the  sphere  of  sense — ^but  that  thought  was  the 
actual  counterpart  of  God*s  own  nature,  and  Jesus 
stood  forth  as  the  moral  image  of  the  Everlasting 
Mind.^  To  the  Platonic  realism  of  Mr.  Martineau  it 
seemed  incredible  that  a  wonder-working  Messiah 
could  be  preferred  to  this  august  object  of  faith  and 
reverence.  The  critical  judgments  which  set  Lardner 
and  Paley  above  Baur  might  be  uninformed,  and 
those  who  'had  read  nothing  for  thirty  years' 
might  still  retrieve  lost  time;  but  the  eye  which 
rested  on  the  product  of  Jewish  imagination,  and 
could  not  see  the  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  appeared 
stricken  with  incurable  blindness. 

But,  secondly,  the  divergence  of  view  within  the 
New  Testament  itself  threw  a  wholly  new  light 
on  the  phenomena  of  Christian  history.  There  was 
something  in  Christianity  more  than  any  sin^^ 
disciple  could  grasp  or  reproduce.  As  it  alighted 
on  (Afferent  minds  in  the  first  age,  it  was  apprehended 
through  (Merent  me£a  of  temperament,  education, 
race :  and  what  was  clear  among  the  Apostles  and 
their  successors  was  no  less  clear  in  the  Church  at 
laige.  The  courses  of  Christian  thought  and  ltle» 
displayed  in  successive  centuries,  were  not  so  many 
'  corruptions  '*  of  a  primitive  truth :  they  were  the 
continuous  unfolding  of  the  type  originally  presented 

>  Once  more,  be  it  repeated,  ae  man :  '  That  no  hi|g^er  being 
can  ever  appear  on  earth,  we  would  not  venture  to  affirm ' : 
'  New  *'  Phases."  '  Prospective,  1853  ;  Essays,  iii.  6a 

t  Priestley's  weD  known  term.  €p.  '  The  Christian  Student,' 
iB$6,  Bssmys,  iv.  51. 
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by  the  founder,  and  ever  realised  afresh  amid 
diversities  of  gifts  and  variations  of  character  and 
drcomstance.  Mr.  Martineau  denied,  therefore, 
that  the  religion  was  to  be  most  clearly  discerned 
at  its  commencement.^  It  needed  the  whole  field 
of  history  on  which  to  display  itself.  Why  should  it 
be  assumed  that  a  faith  is  purest  in  its  infancy  ? 
Then,  no  less  than  at  other  periods,  is  it  surrounded 
by  human  conditions,  and  transmitted  through 
human  feunilties ;  and  time  is  needed  to  disengage 
it  from  the  accidents  of  locaUty  or  nation.  Show 
it,  however,  presiding  over  the  vast  and  multitudinous 
interests  of  men,  watching  by  the  cradle  of  art, 
directing  the  awakening  of  thought,  shaping  new 
growths  of  law,  and  determining  the  destinies  of 
peoples,  and  you  transform  the  earthly  throne  of 
Christ  into  a  heavenly  image  ruling  the  conscience 
and  winning  the  heart.  This  was  the  mode  in  which 
he  presented  the  doctrine  of  development.*  Cte 
this  ground  did  he  call  for  an  escape  from  partial 
views  and  limited  sympathies,  confessing  that  for 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  ministry  he  himself 
had  looked  on  the  members  of  other  denominations 
as  aliens.*  But  the  declaration  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  had  a  profound  religious  value, 
for  it  had  guarded  the  Church  from  the  delusion 
that  to  be  divine  a  nature  must  not  fed,^  and  had 

>  *  Creed  of  Chritteodonu'  Studies  of  CkHsHamty,  p.  289. 

•  'We  admit  and  maintain  that  to  the  Penoa  of  Christ  Chris- 
tendom supplies  an  indispensable  commentary ' :  '  New  Phases/ 
Sssmys,  UL  61. 

•  Speech  at  Hnddeiifield    Dec.  at.  1854  r  Inquinr,  Jaa«  6. 

« '  Alexandria  and  her  Schools,'  Prospective,  1854 :  Bss^s, 
tf#  338. 
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kept  the  idea  of  the  living  union  of  God  iwitb 
humanity  at  the  heart  of  Christian  faith,— only 
b^ot  a  kind  of  wonder  what  strange  thing  he  would 
say  nextt  which  culminated  in  reports  that  he  was 
veiging  towards  the  Maurician  teachings  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Atonement.^  When  he  pleaded  at 
Norwich,  on  the  Centenary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Octagon  Chapel,  May  12,  1856,  for  a  recognition 
of  ^One  Gospel  in  many  Dialects/'  justified  the 
divisions  of  Christendom,  and  declared  that  we  should 
cease  to  wish  for  them  to  disappear,  he  flung  himsdf 
right  athwart  one  of  his  hearers'  most  cherished 
convictions.  For  v^hat  did  this  demand  imply? 
That  while  God  is  one,  and  Truth  is  one,  no  finite 
mind  can  take  in  the  whole.  No  one,  therefore, 
might  identify  his  own  with  the  absolute  truth. 
Denominational  zeal  suffered  a  grievous  shock. 
The  philosopher  applied  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  human  knowledge  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  creeds  of  the  Chuix:h.  The  result 
was  stated  with  his  usual  directness.  Even  Uni- 
tarianism  was  only  '  one  of  the  dialects,  and  nothing 
more.*    It  was  not  surprising  that  the  descendants 

^  letter  from  F.  W.  Newman,  infra,  p.  394.  To  the  Rev.' 
J.  H.  Alien  he  wrote.  July  15.  1853. '  The  blending  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Hellenic  streams  of  thought  and  faith  always  appears  to 
me  the  most  solemn  and  subume  phenomenon  in  Divine  and 
Human  history.  The  Unitarianism  which  will  not  let  Oiem 
blend  but  insists  on  isolating  the  Judaic  element ;  the  Trini- 
tarianism  which,  sprung  from  their  combination,  forgets  and 
disowns  its  Grecian  source,  and  pretends  a  pure  £vangelic 
origin  ;  affect  me  painfully  as  a  denial  of  the  greatest  and  most 
numifest  of  Providences,  and  a  mere  vain  breath  of  egotism 
and  ignorance  against  the  largest  of  realised  facts.  This; 
however,  may  perhAps  be  a  sentiment  little  shared  on  your  side 
the  water:  as  here  it  is  regarded  with  diaapprobatkm  mad 
alarm.'  *  Studies  of  ChrisHaniiy,  p.  402.  ..( 
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of  pioii9  forefathers,  trained  in  devout  acceptance 
of  Unitarianism  as  Uhe  doctrine  of  the  Gospel/ 
were  puzzled  and  alarmed. 


11. 


In  spite  of  the  disclaimer  of  the  Inquirer  that 
there  was  no  connexion  between  devout  philosophy 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,^  the  view  of  Christianity  which 
Mr.  Martineau  now  presented,  did  substantially  rest 
on  his  critical  judgments  on  the  one  part,  and  his 
conception  of  Theism  on  the  other.  The  bases  of 
that  Theism  have  been  already  indicated,  and  it  may 
be  desirable  now  to  sketch  the  form  which  the  great 
argument  received  at  his  hands  during  these  years. 
The  main  principles  were  laid  down  in  an  essay 
on  Oersted,  ^The  Unity  of  Mind  in  Nature,*'  and 
another  on  *  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy ''  ;  their 
development  followed  in  essa3rs  on  Mansel  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  (1859),  ^^^  ^^  well-known  articles 
'Nature  and  God'  (i860),  and  'Science,  Nescience  and 
Faith '  (1862),^  in  which  latter  the  author  entered 
the  lists  against  Herbert  Spencer.  The  chief  theme 
of  this  whole  group  is  the  nature  and  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  defence  of  the  validity  of  our 
deepest  ontological  conceptions.   With  ethical  theory 

^  AnU,  chap.  X.  p.  341.         *  ProspecHoe,  iKs2  ;  Essays,  iii.  83« 

*  Prospsdws,  1853 ;  Essays,  iii.  439.  Of  this  article  George 
Eliot  wrote,  '  Jamet  Martineau  tranacendt  himself  ia  beauty  of 
imagery  in  the  Article  on  Sir  William  Hamilton/  Aug.  18,  x853» 
George  Eliofs  Life,  L  31a 

*  All  reproduced  an  Essays,  iH 
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the  theologian  was  not  here  concerned :  its  practical 
applications  are  again  and  again  illustrated  in  his 
essays  on  Christianity,  its  teachings  and  history : 
he  was  slowly  elaborating  his  scheme  of  the  springs 
of  action  arranged  in  order  of  rank,  which  he  had 
added  to  his  College  lectures:    but  while  he  con- 
templated the  ultimate  production  of  a  book  on  the 
Theory  of  Morals  his  published  discussions  during 
this  period  were  engaged  with  problems  of  psychology 
and  metaphysics.^    The  reason  was  twofold.    The 
general  course  of  English  philosophy  had   given 
especial  prominence  to  inductive  enquiry ;  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  physical  sciences  had  fixed 
attention  rather  upon  the  processes  of  Nature  and 
her  groups  of  inter-related  events,  than  upon  the 
processes  of  thought  within  the  mind  and   their 
testimony  to  imseen,  but  not,  therefore,  unknown, 
reaUties,  beyond  the  sphere  of  sensible  experience. 
In  France  Auguste  Comte,  in  England  John  Stuart 
Mill,  had  worked  out  a  logic  of  scientific  investigation 
which  dispensed  altogether  with  the  metaphysical 
conceptions    of    substance    or    cause.    A    British 
philosopher,   concerned    with    the    foundations    of 
religion,  could  not  ignore  this  tendency.    But  Mr. 
Martineau  had  further  been  led,  by  his  personal 
studies,  into  dose  contact  with  (Afferent  phases  of 
German  pantheism.    No  thinker  constructs  a  philo- 
sophical sjrstem  in  a  vacuum.    His  thought  is  shaped 
in  view  of  opposing  forces ;  and  the  plan  of  its  fabric 

^  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Tayler  (too  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler) 
dated  May  9,  185 1,  he  defended  the  attempt  which  oe  was  then 
ipalring  in  hit  lectures  to  draw  up  a  table  of  the  ^rings  of  action 
accorduig  to  their  natural  rank  of  worth  and  aathority.  See 
Typu  of  Elkktd  Thsory,  voL  ii..  and  chap.  XVI.  |  iL 
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is  arranged  to  guard  it  most  effectivdy  from  direct 
attack,  or  protect  it  from  the  no  less  dangerous 
seductions  of  delusive  error.  The  two  schemes 
against  which  the  mind  of  Martineau  reacted,  were 
the  home-grown  empiricism  of  his  early  years,  whi  ,9 
from  Locke  to  James  Mill,  had  undertaken  to  explain 
all  knowledge  out  of  sensation,  and  the  foreign 
systems  of  monism,  which,  starting  from  some 
ultimate  principle,  endeavoured  to  deduce  the 
universe  by  a  method  of  thought. 

Of  Locke  and  his  successors  he  could,  indeed,  never 
speak  without  respect :  and  in  his  inaugural  lecture, 
on  appointment  to  the  chair  of  philosc^hy  in  Man* 
Chester  New  G>llege,  London,  he  did  due  reverence 
to  the  traditions  of  his  youth,  thirty  years  before  : — 

I  meet  here  those  with  whom  a  respect  lor  philosophy  is  an 
inheritance  and  a  necessity ;  who  cannot  but  honoor  a  study 
conquered  for  them  bv  the  sagacious  genius  and  illustrated  by  the 
noble  truthfulness  of  Locke ;  whose  earnest  meditations  both 
of  thought  and  piety  have  been  in  the  companionship  of  the  pure- 
minded  Hartley ;  who  are  not  less  conscious  than  I  am  myself 
of  unspeakable  obligations  to  the  versatile,  comprehensive,  and 
guilelns  Priestley;  and  00  whose  shelves  you  rarely  miss  the 
acute  and  thoughtful  vcdumes  of  Dr.  Price.  When  I  remember 
how  largely  the  divinity  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  ajL  Norwich,  was 
affected  by  the  studies  which  belonged  to  him  as  Ethical  Tutor 
at  Warrington,  and  how  closely  the  name  of  Enfield  is  preserved 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Brucker,  and,  in  general,  how  much 
our  freer  thedogy  owes  to  the  just  balance  of  critical  research 
and  speculative  r^ection,  I  feel  that  there  are  pledges  in  the  past 
lor  a  worthy  appreciation  here  of  i^iilosophical  pursuits,  and 
am  resolved  not  to  endanger  that  wholesome  predisposition 
by  immoderate  and  untenable  claims.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  danger  as  well  as  honour  in  belonging  to  a  class  rich  in  noble 
antecedents;  danger  of  mistaking  the  heritage  committed  to 
our  trust  :---of  cherishing  with  mithful  pride  the  particular 
judgments  delivered  to  us  mm  the  past,  and  letting  dip  the  habits 
of  severe  activity,  the  fresh  hopes  of  truth,  the  rMolve  to  take  a 
master's  measure  of  the  time,  which  saved  our  predecessors 
from  merely  repeating  the  symbob  of  an  earlier  age.^ 

^Peb.,  1854.    Essays,  iv.  ao. 
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As  he  set  out  *  to  take  a  master's  measure  of  ibe 
time/  the  first  question  that  arose  concerned  the 
sources  of  knowledge  and  the  method  of  study. 
On  that  head  he  was  as  sound  as  the  severest  critic 
of  ^German  mysticism*  could  desire;  'it  is  with 
deliberate  conviction  that  I  profess  adherence  to 
the  English  psychological  method,  and  buHd  all 
my  hope  for  philosophy  on  accurate  self-knowledge.*^ 
It  has  been  already  ^own  that  his  answer  to  the 
initial  problem  of  philosophy,  *  What  do  I  know  ?  * 
turned  on  the  distinction  between  sensation  and 
perception,  between  having  a  feeling  and  knowing 
that  you  have  it.*  Amid  the  long  series  of  theories 
reviewed  by  Hamilton,  he  ranged  himself  with  the 
brilliant  teacher  at  Edinbuigh,  and  declared  himself 
a  *  Natural  Dualist.**  He,  too,  maintained  that  in 
the  act  of  perception  the  mind  has  immediate 
knowledge  of  itself  within  as  subject,  and  the  world 
without  as  object.  He  would  listen  to  no  pleas 
for  destro3ang  this  opposition.  He  would  not, 
with  the  pantheist — Hegel  or  Spinoza — derive  both 
from  some  higher  term,  and  reduce  the  antithesis 
to  an  illusion  by  declaring  them  only  phases  of 
an  ulterior  reality.  Nor  would  he  admit  some  inter- 
posing medium,  capable  of  bridging  the  gap  by 
mutual  relation  with  each  side — ^whether  the  Platonic 
ilSvf  from  the  realm  of  thought,  or  the  mesmeric 
fluid  in  the  physical  sphere — so  as  to  destroy  the 
fundamental  opposition.  When  the  metaphysician 
declared  'like  only  can  know  like,*  and  proceeded 

^  Ihid.    Bumyt,  iv.  30.  >  Ami$,  chap.  IX.  p.  304. 

t  •  HamiUon's  PhikMophy/  1853 ;   Bumyt,  iiL  462. 
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to  fimit  all  knowledge  to  states  of  consciousness, 
the  psychologist  met  him  with  a  strenuous  denial ; 
the  self  can  know  the  not-self ;  the  world  is  neither, 
with  the  subjective  idealist,  to  be  constituted  out 
of  the  mind,  nor  is  the  mind,  with  the  empirical 
idealist,  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  world.  The  first 
affirmation  of  the  ego  within  is  that  it  is  different 
from  the  scene  around.  If  this  affirmation  be  not 
trustworthy,  truth  is  out  of  reach  altogether. 
Imagination  may  prefer  to  view  life  as  a  dream, 
and  suppose  reality  to  be  something  quite  other  than 
we  know;  but  if  so,  the  illusion  is  coherent  and 
systematic.  The  veracity  of  our  faculties  is  the 
primary  assumption  of  Martineau's  philosophy. 
He  was  fond  of  Hegel's  parody  of  Kant,  '  It  cannot 
be  true  because  we  have  to  bdieve  it  ;^  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  philosophic  doubt. 

But  at  this  point  he  parted  company  with  the 
Scotch  professor.  For  Hamilton  went  on  to  aigue 
that  while  perception  truly  reported  the  existence 
of  an  outer  world,  thought  could,  after  all,  know 
nothing  of  it  as  it  really  was.  At  every  step  the 
mind  attempts  to  transcend  its  own  limitations. 
It  is  itself  in  communication  by  means  of  sight 
and  touch  with  the  scene  around.  But  this  is  finite, 
yet  it  insists  on  demolishing  all  bounds,  and  declaring 
space  to  be  infinite.  It  knows  events  in  succession, 
and  reckons  up  its  days  and  years ;  but  it  can  endure 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  asserts  time  to  be 
everlasting.  These,  and  other  great  ontological 
conceptions,'  were  after  all  only  negative;    they 

1 '  Hamlltoo/  Essmys,  in.  481 ;    '  Mansd/  ibid.  134. 
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corresponded  to  nothing  objectively  real ;  th^ 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  we  can  only  interpret 
our  experience  as  it  affects  ourselves.  In  other 
words,  our  knowledge  is  relative  to  our  own  faculties ; 
the  unrelated,  the  Absolute,  we  can  never  know. 
We  can  only  think  by  setting  ourselves  over  against 
these  supposed  realities,  space,  time,  substance^ 
cause.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  actually 
there.  They  are  conditianed  by  our  thought.  The 
uncondiUoned  is  beyond  our  reach. 

Against  the  inferences  drawn  from  this  'law  of 
the  conditioned '  Mr.  Martineau  opposed  a  vigorous 
resistance.    The  Intimacy  of  this  reduction  of  the 
ultimate  objects  of  our  knowledge  into  a  mere  series 
of  pictures  on  the  walls  of  our  *  chambers  of  imagery,' 
he  would  never  admit.    The  *  relativity  of  human 
knowledge '  he  indeed  frankly  conceded.    For  what 
is  knowledge  ?    It  implies  a  relation  between  knower 
and  known.    To  treat  this  relation  as  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  reaching  positive  results  is  suicidal.     It 
must  affect  all  knowledge,  and  does  not  attach  only 
to  that  of  man.    It  is  a  part  of  its  inherent  charact^, 
inseparable  from  it  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest 
mind.    To  desire  a  knowledge  of  '  things  in  them- 
selves,' that  is,  apart  from  aU  relations,  is  to  desire 
something  which  is  not  knowledge  at  all.    The 
mind  is  not  to  be  declared  inqx>tent  because  it 
cannot  compass  the  impossible.    *To  know  two 
things  (for  example,  matter  and  mind)  only  in  their 
relation  ought  to  be  treated  as  tantamount,  not  to 
an  ignorance  of  both,  but  to  a  knowledge  of  both ; 
if  we  are  unacquainted  with  them  out  of  reloHon^ 
we  are  ignorant  of  them  only  where  there  is  nothing 
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ta  be  known.'^  True,  these  great  realities  cannot 
be  presented  to  the  imagination  in  pictorial  shape. 
We  can  form  no  represenMion  of  the  Infinite, 
whether  of  Space  or  Time,  or  other  mode  of  Being.* 
But  because  imagination  is  baffled,  thought  is  not 
necessarily  void.  The  Infinite  may  be  a  clear  and 
definite  conception  for  reascming  as  mathematics 
proved,  though  it  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  ^  mind's 
eye.'  Nor  did  it  deserve  the  opprobrious  epithet 
of  '  negative,'  with  its  implication  of  *  non-existent.' 
Positive  and  negative  are  no  doubt  opposites,  but 
why  should  they  not  change  places  ?  If  the  iitfinite 
is  the  negative  of  the  finite,  the  finite  may  with  just 
as  good  reason  be  designated  the  negative  of  the 
infinite.  The  true  negative  of  the  finite  is  the 
indefinite,  to  which  we  know  no  end.  It  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  infinite,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  can 
have  no  end.'  The  objects  of  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  are  not  reduced  to  appearances,  merely 
because  we  know  them ;  nor  is  God  lowered  to  the 
rank  of  *  phenomenon'  because  we  recognise  him 
as  differenced  from  ourselves.  In  one  sense,  the 
whole  of  our  interpretation  of  existence  rests  upon 
a  primal  act  of  faiih, — our  trust  in  the  veracity  of 
our  faculties,  our  acceptance  of  what  is  given  to  us 
in  thought  as  real  and  true.  In  another  sense,  the 
fabric  of  the  world,  as  we  conceive  it  alike  in  time 
and  space,  is  an  object  of  knowledge,  which  reaches 
from  the  conscious  self  to  the  ultimate  source  of 
both   world  and   self,   viz.,    God.    The   proposed 

1 '  Hamilton.'  Essays,  iu.  481.         •  '  Mansel/  Essays,  iu.  137. 
• '  tiamnton/  Essays,  iU.  483  ;  '  Mansel'  thid.  137. 
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delimitation  of  science  as  the  realm  of  knowledge, 
and  religion  as  the  sphere  of  faith,  the  teacher  who 
had  studied  the  presuppositions  of  both,  would 
not  allow.^  Geometry  and  Ph3^cs  depend  on  as- 
sumptions supplied  by  our  psychological  constitution 
no  kss  than  ethics.  Not  more  surely  do  we  know 
the  place  of  the  North  from  the  pointing  of  the  needle, 
than  we  know  that  in  morals  extreme  temptation 
mitigates  guilt,  and  that  m  religion  God  is  best 
revealed  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

III. 

By  such  arguments  did  Martineau  endeavour  to 
guard  his  doctrine  of  the  scope  and  validity  of  our 
faculties.*  To  the  advancing  march  of  science  he 
was  never  indifferent.  He  took  in  it  the  keenest 
interest,  and  his  note-books  show  that  astronomical 
and  other  studies  still  occasionally  occupied  him. 
He  was  ready,  therefore,  to  appreciate  to  the  full 
two  ideas  presented  from  the  scientific  side,  the 
'  Unity  of  Mind  in  Nature,'  elaborated  by  the 
Danish  Oersted,  and  the  ^Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces  *  worked  out  by  Mr.  Grove.  The  former  he 
welcomed  as  the  first  careful  and  ^stematic  treat- 
ment of  the  conception  that  the  whole  Universe 
forms  a  single  intellectual  realm,  and  he  followed 
the  passage  of  the  scientific  observer,  as  he  *  visited 
his  relations/  in  planet  and  star,  with  eager  sym- 
pathy.   He  might  dispute  Oersted's  view  that  the 

^  *  Nature  and  God,'  Essmys,  iii.  153. 

^  The  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  knowledge  is  often 
designated  in  modem  treatiies  by  the  term  '  epistemofogy.' 
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wodd  had  been  all  deduced  from  some  jHrimary  idea. 
He  rejected  the  Platonic  maxim  *  God  geometrises/ 
if  it  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  only  the  result  of  a  necessary  process 
of  thought.  God  was  something  more  than  *  uni- 
versal science  in  a  state  of  self-consciousness/^ 
an  eternal  reason  for  ever  thinking  aloud  deductively. 
This  was  to  ignore  the  true  conception  of  Causality. 
Just  as  in  the  interpretation  of  ethical  experience 
the  judgment  of  conscience  implied  the  recognition 
of  an  alternative, — ^Why  this  s{»ing  of  action  and 
not  another  ? — so  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
the  true  question  was — ^Why  did  this  happen  and 
not  scnnething  else  ?*  In  the  last  resort.  Causality 
is  comparative  or  preferential.  Its  real  notion  is 
tiiat  of  '  a  power  necessitating  but  not  necessitated.' 
What  is  it  that  determines  the  one  actual  event 
out  of  a  plurality  of  indeterminate  possibilities  ? 
Not  a  mere  law  of  thought  like  that  involved  in  the 
proposition  that  the  square  on  the  base  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  sides.  Trace  it  back  far  enough,  and  it  must 
be  interpreted  in  Nature  as  it  is  interpreted  in 
ourselves.  In  the  exercise  of  our  own  will  we  are 
conscious  of  this  power ;  and  this  supplies  the  uni- 
versal rule  which  makes  all  real  causation  free. 
The  alternatives  offered  by  Trendelenburg* — ^  In  the 
bqpnning  was  Force '  and  ^  In  the  beginning  was 
Thought '-r-were  alike  inadequate.    The  first  led 

>  *  Oented,  Essmys,  itt.  114.        •  '  Hamilton/  Essays,  iiL  478. 

•  In  aa  Eatay  then  just  imblisbed  (1855)  '  Ueber  den  letsten 
Unteirachied  der  philotophuchen  S3rsteme/ 
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straight  to  atheism,  and  the  second  to  pantheism.^ 
The  true  middle  point  is  seen  in  Will»  which  is 
kindred  with  thought  on  one  side  and  force  on  the 
other,  and  is  the  proper  prefix  to  all  phenoinena« 
From  Oersted  Martineau  imdoubtedly  derived  a 
clearer  and  richer  conception  of  the  manifestation 
of  Mind  in  nature.  But  he  recoiled  from  a  universe 
in  which  the  human  personality  was  only  a  phase 
in  the  endless  process  of  the  infinite  thought.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  this  view  had  attractions  for 
many  noble  minds,  and  had  again  and  again  allied 
itself  with  religion.  For  Augustine,  Humanity  had 
ethically  no  standing  before  God ;  for  Malebranche, 
it  had  intellectually  no  light  but  his ;  for  Tauler, 
spiritually,  its  only  strength  was  to  pass,  exposed 
and  weak,  into  his  hand  ;  for  Spinoza,  substantively, 
it  vanishes  into  a  mode  of  his  reality.  *  Transiently, 
every  religious  man,  it  is  probable,  touches  one  or 
other  of  these  dizzy  verges  of  thought,  where  the 
spirit  trembles  between  the  supreme  height  and 
nothingness.'*  But  the  sense  of  duty  returns ; 
the  will  is  called  anew  into  action ;  for  counsel  in 
the  daily  walk  of  life  the  world  turns  to  Pelagius ; 
and  the  latent  assurance  of  personal  faculty,  and 
real  freedom  to  use  it,  breaks  forth  again  into  the 
light.  In  some  intelligible  sense  ethical  rdigion 
demands  that  the  human  personality  shall  be 
regarded  as  objective  to  God. 

Pantheism,  Martineau  had  said,  might  have  nature, 
provided  Theism  kept  morals.*    But  how  was  this 

1' Oersted/  Essays,  iii  XI4. 
>  '  Nature  and  God/  Essays,  iii.  173.       *  AnU,  chap.  X.  p.  356. 
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relation  between  nature  and  God  to  be  conceived  ? 
From  this  problem,  too,  he  did  not  shrink.  His 
dualism  forbade  him  to  treat  matter  merely  as  a 
mode  of  the  divine  thinking.  His  training  in  physics 
had  early  familiarised  him  with  realities  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  (for  example),  which  could  not  be 
resolved  into  ideas  mth  ooly  a  logical  and  not  a 
dynamical  operation.  But  now  the  new  doctrine 
of  the  correlation  of  these  forces  came  to  his  aid. 
No  sooner  were  they  expended  in  one  form  than  they 
reappeared  in  another, — Oersted  and  Faraday  com- 
pelled electricity  and  magnetism  to  exchange  effects, 
— ^they  were  convertible  inier  se,  not  many  but  one. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  carried  this  argument  to  a 
higher  point,  and  showed  that  the  law  extended 
to  the  vital  forces  ;^  while  in  his  Human  Physiology 
he  conducted  it  to  its  climax  in  the  Mentsd.  The 
ph3rsiologist  foimd  in  the  '  sense  of  effort '  the  ground 
of  all  our  causal  thought,  and  declared  Will  to  be 
the  '  form  of  Force  which  might  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  all  the  rest.'  By  its  distinguished  exponents,  then, 
nineteenth-centiirv  science  seemed  to  add  outward 
confirmation  to  the  inward  identification  of  all  force 
with  will  in  the  reasonings  of  the  metaphysician. 
The  plea  for  unity  involved  in  the  ethical  recognition 
of  a  Will  transcending  ours*  fell  into  the  background ; 
and  physical  experiment  conducted  to  the  same  result 
previously  reached  through  moral  experience.    The 

1  'The  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  and  Ph3r8ical  Forces/ 
PhUosophical  Transactions,  1850.  Dr.  Carpenter  used  to  cite 
the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  getting  this  paper  accepted  (on  the 
ground  of  its  speculative  character)  as  an  instance  of  the  back- 
wardness and  timidity  of  contemporary  English  scientific  thought. 

^  Ante,  chap.  IX.  p.  3x1. 
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plurality  of  forces-*gravitationy  heat,  chemical 
attraction,  electricity — ^was  harmonised  in  miity; 
a  single  form  embraced  them  all ;  they  were  phases 
of  miiversal  Mind.^ 

There,  in  eternal  union,  dwdt  those  august 
elements  of  character  which  formed  the  ^iritual 
background  of  the  divine  volition,  reason,  benevo- 
lence, and  holiness.  These  belonged  to  the  very 
essence  of  God's  own  Self ;  they  were  no  products 
of  his  determination ;  he  did  not  create  them ; 
they  were  beyond  even  his  power  to  destroy.* 
Martineau  never  fully  faced  the  metaphysical 
problem  suggested  by  his  interpretation  of  our 
ethical  experience.  Goodness  in  us  arises  through 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  out  of  a  group  of 
springs  of  action  of  var}dng  moral  values.  Righteous- 
ness consists  in  preferring  the  higher  to  the  lower. 
How  can  such  distinctions  be  carried  up  into  the 
divine  nature  ?  And  if  they  cannot,  in  what  sense 
can  it  be  affirmed  that  God  is  good  ?  Here  his 
Platonic  realism  assisted  him.  These  attributes 
possessed  some  kind  of  being,  and  were  inherent  in 
his  infinity.  The  proUem  receives  but  a  passing 
glance,  as  he  hastens  on  the  bold  venture  of  explain- 
ing how  we  are  to  represent  the  action  of  the  creative 
Will.  *  In  the  supernatural  sphere,  indeed, — ^the 
conununion  of  Spirit  with  Spirit,^ — the  Divine  with 
the  Human, — ^this  Personal  conception  of  power 
meets  every  exigency ;  because  here  the  relation  all 
depends  on  the  free  play  of  affection  and  character. 

^'Nature  and  God.'  Essays,  vL  159 ;  q>.  X15,  478. 
•  *  Nature  and  God/  Essmys,  iiL  171. 
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But  the  governance  of  Natwre  by  Personal  Volition  is 
less  easy  to  conceive,  the  more  we  are  impressed  by 
the  inflexibiUty,  the  neutrality,  the  universal  sweep 
of  her  great  laws.*^  If  Jesus  said  *'  He  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust/  are  we  to  imagine 
God  as  perpetually  willing  tibe  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  personally  guiding  each  raindrop  of  the  shower  ? 
What  is  the  *  unit  of  volition '  ?  Does  God  create  a 
primeval  nebula,  and  does  that  act  carry  with  it  all 
tiie  vast  issues  of  spinning  planets  roimd  a  central 
sun,  each  with  its  own  life-history  determined  step 
after  step  by  the  long  series  of  antecedents  along  an 
inevitable  intellectual  order  impressed  on  it  from 
the  b^[inning  ?  or  is  he  for  ever  issuing  fresh 
volitions,  so  that  each  separate  atom  vibrates  in 
his  consciousness,  and  is  provided  just  then  and 
there  with  its  particular  power  to  attract  or  repel  ? 
The  question  has  innumerable  forms,  reaching  out 
along  every  mode  oi  energy  into  the  infinite.  At 
this  stage,  Martineau's  answer  took  the  following 
shape. 

If  Nature  and  Man  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  any 
sense  *  other  *  than  God,  the  universe  cannot  have 
been  evolved  *  out  of  himself.*  He  would  be  then 
both  its  substance  and  its  phenomena ;  the  world 
would  not  indeed  use  up  all  his  Deity,  for  the  infinite 
realm  of  Spirit  would  still  transcend  it.  But  it 
would  not  be  different  from  him ;  it  would  be  in- 
cluded in  him ;  and  philosophical  Theism,  as  Mar* 
tineau  then  interpreted  it,  demanded  something 

^ '  NatoM  and  God/  Essays,  iii  163. 
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objective  to  God,  or  it  would  be  dissolved  in  one  or 
other  of  the  monistic  systems  of  Greece  and  Germany. 

*  Our  age  professes  itself  weary  of  the  old  mechanical 
Deism,  and  cries  out  for  the  Immanent  and  Living 
God.  It  is  well :  but  even  for  Immanency  itself, 
there  must  be  something  wherein  to  dwell ;  and  for 
Life,  something  whereon  to  act.*^  The  first  necessity 
is  supplied  by  Space.  The  philosopher  conceives  it 
as  co-existing  and  co-eternal  with  God,  yet  indepen- 
dent of  him ;  and  it  carries  all  the  properties  of 
geometry  within  it,  which  the  divine  Reason  will 
for  ever  unfold.  Such  thought  must  be  conceived 
in  TimCj  and  out  of  Time  springs  Number.  But 
the  stock  of  ontological  realities  is  not  yet  complete. 
There  is  Substance^  with  its  correlate  AUribuie^ 
and  Cause  with  its  attendant  Effed,  and  these  lead 
us  out  of  a  world  of  mere  thought  and  quantity ; 
they  involve  material  ph3^ical  elements;  and  the 
imperious  call  for  something  objective  to  God  is 
not  satisfied  without  the  admission,  in  some  form,  of 

*  the  coeval  existence  of  matter  as  the  condition  and 
medium  of  the  Divine  agency  and  manifestation.** 

This  primeval  matter,  however,  was  something 
very  different  from  the  matter  which  we  know. 
There  are  qualities  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  Body, 
which  cannot  have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  Creative 
Power.  They  are  known  as  Primary,  and  include 
such  attributes  as  triple  dimension,  divisibility, 
incompressibility,  etc.  There  are  others  whidi 
cannot  be  thus  logically  deduced  ;  which  might  have 
been  different  had  God  so  willed,  such  as  smell  or 

1 '  Nature  and  God/  Eu€tys,  iii  173.      <  Ibid.  Essmys,  iii  176. 
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GQkmr  ;^  to  them  is  given  the  designation  Secondary. 
Here  was  the  field  for  the  Divine  artist,  on  which  he 
painted  the  landscape  of  nature,  and  reared  the 
architecture  of  the  skies.  Yet  even  he  could  only 
embody  truths  of  geometry  which  he  did  not  ordain  ; 
the  bidder  of  the  universe  himself,  'in  realising 
the  Cosmical  conception,  in  shaping  the  orbits  out 
of  immensity  and  determining  seasons  out  of  eternity, 
could  but  follow  the  laws  of  measure,  curvature, 
and  proportion.'* 

Thus,  greatly  daring,  did  Martineau  translate  the 
Hebrew  sa3dng  *  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.'  How,  then,  in  such  a 
world,  in  part  conditioned  by  eternal  necessities  of 
thought,  in  part  only  the  product  of  divine  design, 
was  the  exercise  of  God's  will  to  be  presented  ? 
Does  each  *  general  law '  correspond  to  a  '  volition '  ? 
Then  God  may  be  *  careful  of  the  type,'  while  actual 
things  and  persons  must  take  their  chance  in  the 
mighty  web  of  intricate  relations,  crossing  and 
recrossing  in  a  thousand  harmonies  of  skill,  but 
indifferent  to  the  individual  who  comes  in  their 
way.  Against  this,  however,  the  moral  elements 
of  religion  protest.  If  the  production  of  character 
is  the  supreme  end  of  creation,  the  physical  order 

^The  former  student  of  the  Principia  included  gravitatioo 
amonff  these.  Essays,  iii.  177.  Oersted  and  Kant  bad  argued 
that  the  law  of  attraction,  diminishing  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  was  susceptible  of  a  prion  demonstration.  Martineau 
regarded  it  as  the  invention  of  God,  to  which,  with  all  its  rational 
consequences,  he  was  for  ever  faithful  throughout  the  universe. 
Yet  immediately  after,  he  declares  that  there  is  only  one  scheme 
of  pure  physics,  as  there  is  only  one  geometry,  for  all  worlds, 
independent  of  the  Divine  wilL' 

•  '  Natnf«  and  God,'  Essays,  iii.  178. 
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must  be  sabordinate  to  the  ethical ;  *  general  laws 
are  for  the  sake  of  particular  beings  * ;  they  are  jiot« 
indeed,  withdrawn  from  God  and  turned  into  mere 
deputies;  they  are  still  linked  with  his  Petson, 
though  secondiary  in  his  Thought*  Yet  after  all^ 
a  huge  rent  is  made  in  this  metaph3rsic  tissue.  For 
*  living  beings  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  simply  the 
mills  of  power  not  their  own.*  The  teach^  refuses 
to  treat  animals  as  mere  automata.  *  Their  whole 
distinctive  significance  lies  in  their  being  separate 
centres  of  at  least  incipient  individuality ;  and  to 
represent  them  as  only  media  of  a  Divine  incarnation 
is  offensive  alike  to  science  and  to  rdigion.*^  In 
them  is  implanted  some  delegated  energy ;  here  is 
a  group  of  natures,  confined,  no  doubt,  witiiixi 
limited  range  of  possibilities,  but  dependent  not  on 
God's  immediate  will,  but  on  gifts  and  endowments 
planted  in  a  determinate  constitution,  and  capable 
of  working  out  their  own  destiny.  It  is  with  relief 
that  some  readers  find  the  problem  suddenly  aban-^ 
doned.  *We  have  no  experience  enabling  us  to 
interpret  generic  acts  of  WOl  inclusive  of  compleidty 
of  rdations,  and  a  persistence  in  time.*  It  would 
seem  then  that  the  *  veracity  of  our  faculties  *  may 
mislead  us.  ^The  difference  is,  perhaps,  incident 
only  to  our  point  of  view,  and  would  disai^)ear  could 
we  contemplate  the  world  **  under  the  form  of 
eternity.**  *  Space,  Matter,  Force,  Life,  Will,  Spirit, 
these  are  the  ascending  terms  of  existence,  but  in 
the  successions  of  our  experience  they  are  not, 
after  all,  truly  known.    The  world,  that  is,  bears 

A '  Nature  and  God/  Ess9ys,  uL  81. 
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another  aspect  to  God  sitb  specie  etemUoHs^  and  his 
knowledge  is  not  only  infinitely  vaster  in  quantity 
than  oars,  but  different  in  kind.  The  reality,  that 
is,  is  not  accessible  to  us.  At  this  moment,  as  the 
theologian  is  in  danger  of  wrecking  his  whole  system 
by  withdrawing  its  fundamental  assumption,  he 
passes  from  the  philosopher's  chair  into  the 
*  cathedral  of  immensity ' ;  and  thought  melts  into 
devotion.  *  Inasmuch  as  Deductive  Science  repre- 
sents the  Order  of  God's  intellect,  Inductive  Science 
the  methods  of  his  agency.  Moral  Science  the  purpose 
of  his  Will,  the  blending  of  their  voices  in  one 
glorious  hymn  is  as  certain  as  the  Oneness  of  his 
nature  and  the  synmietry  of  his  Universe :  and  it 
must  be  a  very  poor  Science  and  a  very  poor  Religion 
that  delay  by  discord  the  approach  of  that  great 
harmony.'^ 

IV. 

The  f orq;oing  exposition  sufficiently  explains  the 
singular  position  in  which  Mr.  Martineau  found 
himself  in  1857.  Changes  were  again  imminent  in 
the  distribution  of  the  College  work.  When  the 
first  plans  for  removal  to  London  were  under  discus- 

^ '  Nature  and  God/  Essays^  iii.  183.  The  argument  condensed 
above  in  this  last  section,  is  throaghont  diracted  against  the 
rising  daims  of  sdenoe  in  the  spirit  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
It  wfll  reappear,  with  some  qnalmcations,  and  mnch  enrichment, 
in  the  SiuSty  of  ReHfion.  TIm  intervening  decades  will  then  have 
bfonght  a  new  pnAikm  on  the  scene  in  the  form  of  evolution, 
in  which  the  incompatibility  of  suffering  with  the  benevolence 
of  God  will  receive  an  emphasis  before  unrealised.  It  is  signifi« 
cant  of  the  changes  of  mood  in  successive  generations  that  op 
to  this  time  Marttneau's  writings  are  in  no  way  concerned  ¥ritA 
this  theme.    But  it  is  of  course  prominent  in  In  Memoriam, 

A2 
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son  IB  the  awhmw*  of  i^sa,  be  had  written  to 
Mr.  Ta]ier  copceniiDg  faimsdf  (Nov.  ao)^ : — 

Ai  It  m,    curioiMijf  nnmigli. — ^bmimmdwbkh  I  am  the  ebjeet 
mB  <iip>M— Uy  have  the  cOect  ol  pmenriog  to  our  duncfaes, 

m  gtving  mtcoflity  mud  pramtiBeBoe  to 
iHiue  my  phOoMphy,  iduch  is  thraof^ 


€Nit  wtJitf  cwHfrvatwc;  oonuDoo-place,  eogsged  from  beginiMPg 
to  cad  ta  ptotirtmg  the  eatholic  urinciplea  off  Morals  sad  Faith 
apmat  the  daagsn  d  Matcria&tic,  Idealist,  aad  Sceptical 
aBenratiGO,  ie  super  setled,  Tlioa  all  that  I  oaatain  of  nsk  is 
preserved,  aad  whatever  d  sslety  is  thrown  aside:  aad  the 
caatioos  anaagement  of  luuMiuut  I  had  prascribed  to  mysdl. 
Is  reversed  by  the  will  of  others. 

The  writer  curiously  forgot  that  it  was  his  ever- 
active  pen  that  did  the  mischief.  Already  in  1850 
Dr.  Sadler  had  replied  to  the  smgiilar  proposal  of 
the  venerated  Prof.  Andrews  Norton,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  advocated  the  abandonment  of 
the  Unitarian  name  because  it  brought  them  *  into 
strange  connexion  with  such  men  as  Martineau 
and  Fox  in  England.**  Vainly  did  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Bache  emphasize  the  Messianic  function  of  Jesus  ;* 
or  the  Rev.  Edward  Tagart  strive  to  vindicate  Locke 
from  the  charge  of  contributing  to  the  scepticism  of 

^AnU,  chap.  X.  p.  339I. 

*  Inquirer,  Feb.  9,  1850.  The  writings  of  Itfr.  ICartineaa  were 
in  some  respects  better  known  in  New  England  than  in  this 
country.  It  was  an  American  minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr 
King,  who  made  the  first  collection  of  his  essays,  onder  the  title 
MiscMmut,  1S53.  In  the  CkrisHmn  Exammer  for  July,  1857, 
Hr.  King  pablished  a  glowing  eologiQm,  beginning  with  emphatic 
reference  to  the  strog^  now  to  be  described.  In  1858  another 
American  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  issued  a  second  volame. 
Studies  of  CkrisHmiiy,  which  contained  the  'Westminster 
articles '  already  expounded. 


•  Ledures  in  RstpotiHon  of  Vniimitm  Views  of  CkrisHmniiy, 
1855  ;   Lect.  iii. 
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Hume.^  The  cbampioiis  of  the  traditioiial  Unitarian 
criticism  and  philosophy  made  no  impression  on 
the  preacher  of  the  *  Vaughan '  sermon,  or  the 
essayist  of  the  Westminster  and  the  Prospective. 
Meantime  the  leaven  of  fresh  thought  was  beginnmg 
to  work.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Inquirer ^ 
whose  papers  were  honoured  with  its  lai^est  type» 
and  headed '  communicated/  urged  his  co-religionists 
to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers.  Mr.  Martineau  took  incidental  occasion 
to  rebuke  this  ^  conununicated  scorn  for  eighteenth 
century  Unitarianism  *  :*  but  in  his  general  estimate 
of  the  currents  around  him  he  could  not  conceal 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  contemporary  reten- 
tion of  opinions  from  which  he  had  escaped.  To 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen  he  thus  expressed  his  de- 
spondency.* 

LhrerjKxd,  I>ec.  50,  1856. 
I  am  ateid  my  friend  and  neighbour,  W.  H.  Channfag,  will 
give  you,  on  his  return,  but  a  very  poor  account  of  our  Unitarian 
ecdesiaatical  aJ&irs;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  account  will  bo 
true.  I  think  I  can  perceive  that  he  is  thoroughly  disappointed 
with  us  and  hopeless  about  us :  perhaps,  hardly  allowing  enough 
for  the  pressure  of  an  Established  Church  in  England,  or  suffi- 

^LocMs  WriHngs  and  Phiiosopky,  HistoricaUy  cansidind, 
1855.  '  Brought  up  in  a  school  in  which  Locke  was  the  object 
of  traditional  veneration, — a  veneration  heightened  and  justified 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  experience, — I  have  seen  with  mingled 
Mtonirimient  and  pain  the  attempts  recently  made  to  depose 
the  master  from  his  seat  of  honour,  among  those  from  whom 
better  things  were  to  be  expected.'  The  writers  criticised  were 
Cousin,  MotbU,  etc. ;  but  it  is  probaUe  that  MoreU's  reviewer  in 
the  ProspecHw,  who  had  shared  the  same  OAegiate  training  ol 
admlratioB  for  Locke,  was  included  in  the  number  oi  those 
*  from  whom  better  things  were  to  be  expected.' 

<  Inquirer,  March  8,  1856. 

*  Compare  a  previous  letter  to  the  same  correspoadent,  1853. 
PMieat^om  e/  ike  Cciomial  Socie$y  «/  MtusackusetU,  v6l.  vi. 
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Events  had  in  fact  occurred,  wbkh  were  to  Mng 
the  tfndencies  hoe  mdkated  into  open  straggle. 
The  conflict  arose  <m  occasion  of  a  rearrangement 


^  The  jMnqrfikt  was  ocrmuanpd  bj  the 
Vfw  Colkgff,  described  bdov.  The 
hie  title  oj  dedering  that  ae  the  diflcrenLei  ented.  donale  of 
the  lict  were  uadeH :  '  We  try  to  keep  the  phiases  ont  of  our 
public  omae ;  but  in  oar  pcivate  talk  we  neak  fredy  of  Old 
and  Wew  Schooie/  Theie  were  even  distiiict  dimates  of  thon^ 
corresponding  with  the  latitodes  oC  LxMidon  and  Lancashire. 
The  writef's  aim  was  to  mediate  between  them,  and  persoade  the 
champions  ai  the  Old  that  the  theological  resolts  of  tiie  New 
were  sntsstantiatty  the  same,  thoogh  reached  bj  a  diliefent  method. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  no  devoted  disc^le  ol  any  particidar 


teacher  :    'There  mav  wdi  be  eactimva^nces  of  speodation. 

1  iiid| 
matic  conceits,  in  the  words  of  deep-thinking.  oat^Kdnn  men. 


•nbtletiet  of  moiml  indgment.  overstrained  antitheses,  epigram- 


wfaich  none  bot  themselves  are  concerned  to  defend  to  the  letter.' 
The  condnsion  pointed  in  a  direction  whidi  Mr.  liartineaa's 
thooght  was  nltunately  to  Idkyw :  '  It  may  be  that  after  all. 
we  are  mistsken  in  oar  prophecy  of  coming  snccess ;  and  that 
God  will  choose  to  lead  the  Ptotestantism  of  En^and  towards 
a  more  reasonable  and  Scriptural  simpiidty  of  faith,  by  other 
hands  than  oors.  To  ns  it  will  matter  nothing,  if  we  but  know 
that  we  have  never  distrusted  an  ardent  love  of  theological  truth, 
that  we  have  never  discouraged  a  genuine  manifestation  of 
feligioas  life,  because  they  are  other  forms  of  truth  and  light 
than  thoss  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers;' 
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of  the  work  of  the  Collq^e  consequent  on  the  resig«^ 
natkm  of  the  Rev.  G.  Vance  Smith.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  January  22,  1S57, 
it  was  left  with  the  Conmiittee  then  dected  for  the 
ensuing  year  to  make  what  appointment  they 
thought  fit.  On  Jan.  30  they  requested  Mr.  Tayler 
and  Mr.  Martineau  to  undertake  the  whole  of  the 
instruction  in  theology  and  philosophy,  with  a 
supplemental  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew. 
To  this  invitation  the  two  colleagues  responded: 
Mr.  Martineau  convinced  (as  in  1853)  that  'the 
service  of  a  whole  denomination  of  Churches  is  a 
higher  claim  than  the  service  of  any  one  society.'^ 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Hope  Street;  and  his 
resignation  was  sorrowfully  accepted.*  On  March 
12  a  revised  scheme  of  studies  was  approved  by  the 
G>nmuttee«*  and  a  special  report  of  the  new  plans 
was  afterwards  circulated  among  the  Trustees. 

In  the  meantime  other  steps  had  been  taken. 
The  Rev.  R.  Brook  Aspland»  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  CoUege,  disapproving  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments, had  resigned,^  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard  being 
appointed  in  his  place.  After  the  meeting  on  March 
12,  Mr.  Martineau  learned  to  his  consternation 
that  a  protest  against  his  appointment,  signed  by 
seventy  Trustees,  had  been  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  its  Minutes. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  stamp  it  with  some  kind  of 
official  sanction.    He  felt  it  impossible  to  enter  on 

1  Letter  to  Blim.  Higginson,  July  15,  1853,  cp.  anU,  p.  341^. 
'  Inquurgr,  Feb.  28.    See  the  letters  in  the  Inqmrsr,  April  xi« 

'  Inquirer  t  March  14. 
^  CkrisHan  Rtformer,  1857,  p.  ISK> ;    Inquirer,  March  7. 
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his  work  in  London  under  any  slur  of  suspicion 
or  mistrust.  An  agitated  correspondence  ensued,^ 
and  against  the  advice  of  more  cautious  friends 
he  demanded  a  general  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
to  vindicate  or  to  reject  him.*  His  private  letters 
show  him  in  another  light  than  that  of  the  philo- 
sophic theologian.  Here  are  unexampled  skfll  in 
stating  his  case;  deamess  in  disentangling  alter- 
native possibilities;  force  for  meeting  objections; 
prevision  against  difficulties,  and  outlook  over 
expected  attack ;  fertility  in  suggestion ;  courage 
in  firmly  advocating  a  bold  poUcy.  The  moral 
strength  of  his  appeal  for  support  prevailed.  On 
April  i6  the  decisive  meeting  was  held.  A  larger 
number  of  Trustees  than  had  ever  before  assembled, 
was  gathered  within  the  noble  old  centre  of  Lanca- 
shire Presb}rterianism,  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Man- 
chester. By  a  majority  of  113  to  17  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  were  upheld.* 

^  At  fiftt.  what  he  called  *  the  Septnacint  vefsion  of  the  tnae- 
actioa '  drew  from  him  a  proposal  01  immediate  retiremeat : 
letter  to  Bir.  Thom,  March  17. 

*  His  letter  to  the  Ghairmaa  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  W. 
Gaskell,  was  pnbhahed  in  the  Inquirer,  April  11. 

*  141  Trustees  were  preneot  at  some  part  of  the 


which  occn|>ied  several  hours.  The  objections  to  the  appoinl- 
ments  were  in  part  directed  against  the  fact  that  both  the  Pn>> 
lesson  bdonged  to  the  same  schoc^  of  thonght — their  style  was 
mystical  and  obscure — the^  disparaged  historical  evidences 
and  relied  on  the  inward  light — there  was  a  danger  of  over- 
weighting the  curriculum  with  metaphysics :  and  in  part  against 
Kr.  Martineau,  on  the  ground  that  his  cast  of  miml  was  that 
of  the  advocate  rather  than  the  judge,  and  lus  changes  of  opinion 
smng  from  an  inherent  intellectual  love  of  novelty.  The 
'  Vaughan '  sermon  was  not  forgotten,  CkrisHan  Reformer »  p.  381. 
Much  weight  was  deservedly  attached  to  the  speeches  of  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Thom,  and  of  Bfr.  Edwin  Field,  the  eminent  solicitor, 
who  had  guided  the  English  Presb3rterian  Union  throag^  the 
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Twenty  years  afterwards  the  struggle  was  thus 
in  the  peaceful  li^t  of  memory : — 


WiUumt  stirring  the  emben  of  extinct  or  dyin^  oontroverrial 
fires,  I  may  mention,  as  an  eaqvessive  characteristic  of  the  time, 
that  this  luf^  trust  was  not  committed  to  me  without  strena6as 
resistance.  The  appointment  rested  with  the  College  Committee. 
After  it  had  been  quietly  completed,  and  I  had  resigned  my 
congregational  chAxge,  and  sold  my  honse  in  the  Mnce's  Park, 
I  was  served  with  a  formidable  Protest  against  the  apfNointment, 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  respected  and  more  or  less  influential 
persons.  The  plea  which  they  urged  was  mainly  theological ; 
—that  Itfr.  Tayler  and  I  both  belon^^  to  the  same  modem  school 
of  religions  thought  and  histOTical  cntidsm ;  and  that,  in  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  Trustees,  one  chair  should  have 
been  reserved  for  a  representative  of  the  older  theology.  Amons 
the  signatories  of  this  document  were  many  of  my  expected 
neighbours  and  oldest  friends  in  London ;  so  that  it  opened  to 
me  the  painful  ptoaptct  of  planting  my  home  where  I  was  un- 
welcome, and  of  domg  my  work  under  the  eye  of  a  censorship 
fisir  from  impartial.  Deeming  it  essential  to  test  the  real  strength 
of  the  opposition,  I  begged  the  Committee  to  convene  a  Speoai 
Meeting  m  the  Trustees  and  take  the  sense  of  the  Constituency 
on  the  recent  proceedings.  The  appeal  resulting  in  a  resolution 
of  approval,  carried  by  a  majority  of  about  7  to  i,  I  was  enabled 
to  dismiss  the  fear  that  I  was  entering  on  a  felse  position,  and  to 
trust  to  time  to  wear  away  the  misgivings  of  the  Protesters. 
Their  confidence  and  goodwill  gradually  returned  :  and  even  their 
extreme  representative  ^riio,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  had  been 
betrayed  mto  personal  accusations  of  selfish  intrigue,  lived 
to  retract  them,  and  to  resume  the  friendly  relations  of  earlier 
years.  Some  colour  was  given  to  unfavourable  suspicions  by 
the  simultaneous  engagement  of  my  son  with  myself :  and  cynical 
observers  could  not  be  expected  to  believe  that  the  two  appoint- 
ments were  independent  of  each  other.  Yet  so  it  was.  I  had 
strongly  recommended  another  scholar  for  the  Hebrew  Lecture- 
ship. And  it  was  Professor  Ewald  who.  when  consulted  by  B(r, 
Tayler,  spontaneously  mentioned  Russdl  as  at  once  the  fittest 

difficulties  of  the  Dissenters'  Chapds  Act.  Mr.  Field  avowed 
himself  a  Priestieyan,  but  warmly  supported  the  Committee  — 
Mr.  Martineau's  mood  may  be  ^theied  from  a  few  words  in  a 
letter  of  February  to  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Poynting :  '  As  to  critics 
and  opponents,  they  sometimes  sadden  but  never  provoke  or  much 
disturb  me.  They  say  what  seems  to  them  true,  and  I  look  upon 
them  as  honest,  though  uncongenial,  natural  facts.  Indeed  I 
feel  that  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  some  of  their  reproaches, 
and  cannot  wonder  at  their  utterance.' 
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and  most  icccMiMc  penon  he  coold  waggett.  It  wookl  have  been 
a  oootemptible  ilavery  to  appearuioes,  had  I  interposed  to 
prevent  this  cnniniendation  from  producing  its  legitimate  effect. 
The  new  anangements,  onoe  left  to  the  test  of  experience,  wo^ed 
in  a  most  satfafactory  way :  nor  in  the  history  of  the  CoD^^ 
can  I  think  of  any  period,  marked  by  more  harmonious  and 
effective  industry,  or  animated  by  a  higher  qnrit,  than  the  reaiatn- 
ing  yean  of  Mr.  Tayler's  life. 

Among  the  letters  whkh  reached  Mr.  Ifartineaa 
after  the  critical  meeting,  none  moved  him  more 
than  an  address  from  old  students,  ministers  and 
laymen  alike,  prepared  and  signed  before  the  actual 
debate.  In  his  reply  (April  24)  Mr.  Martineau 
expressed  his  new  hopes.^ 

Time  alone  can  show  whether  I  delude  myself  with  the  hope  of 
better  realising  my  own  conception  under  the  new  conditkxis 
of  daily  devotion  to  my  academic  work,  and  the  constant  counsel 
and  sympathy  of  my  aocompliBhed  senior  colleagoe.  Bat  thus 
far,  the  only  credit  1  can  take  to  myself  as  a  Teacher  is.  for  an 
honest  desire  to  be  always  jnst  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  and 
ingenuous  in  the  statement  of  mv  own ;  to  respect  the  indmndent 
working  of  the  student's  mind,  and  never  transgress  the  limit 
that  separates  guidance  from  dictation  ;  to  conceal  no  difficulty, 
to  shelter  no  fiction,  but  encourage  a  simple  reverential  trust  in 
ndiatever  God  has  made  real  or  has  set  lorai  as  true  and  good. 

Hitherto  it  has  not  devolved  ujpan  me  to  conduct  any  portion 
of  the  special  studies  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Henceforth  it 
will  be  otherwise.  And  no  change  could  be  more  congenial 
to  my  deepest  faith  and  auction,  than  that  which  enaUes  me 
to  enter  the  sacred  drde  of  Chiistian  doctrine,  and  to  share 
more  directly  in  sending  forth  laithfnl  men,  wdl  furnished  as 
V^^  of  Christ',  holjr  Goq>el.  «><)  pk»eer.  of  hi.  heavenly 
mngaom. 

From  another  side  came  criticism  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  to  which  its  subject  had  been  recently 
exposed.  The  friendship  between  James  Martineau 
and  F.  W*  Newman  begot  the  foUowing  letters. 

I  In  puUishing  it,  the  Christian  Reformer  added,  p.  387,  '  Few 
will  be  more  rejoiced  than  ourselves  if  his  Professorial  career 
henceforth  fulfils  his  present  purposes.' 
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F.  W.  Newman  to  James  Martineau. 

7,  Park  Ullage  East  [London], 
My  dear  Martineau,-  ^^  30. 1857. 

Perhaps  you  are  already  pulling  up  your  peg-tents ; 
rather  a  heart-breaking  work,  especially  to  those  who 
so  love  beauty  and  have  surrounded  themselves  within 
doors  with  so  muclL  You  need,  dear  friend,  a  broad  and 
fruitful  field  in  London  to  recompense  you  for  the  great, 
the  very  great  sacrifices  you  must  make  in  parting  from 
all  that  you  have  loved  in  Liverpool.  I  have  fdt  this 
so  deeply,  that  I  have  never  known  exactly  how  to 
wish  that  you  might  come  to  London :  and  indeed 
this  place,  so  emphatically  dissipated  (that  is,  mente 
dissipaia,  distracta),  does  not  prize  its  great  minds 
so  much  as  smaller  places  would.  I  have  lately  heard 
of  Mr.  Tagart's  retirement,  and  cannot  help  auguring 
that  this  will  shortly  lead  to  new  demands  upon  your 


Beloved  friend,  you  know  that  great  expectations  are 
formed  of  you.  It  is  hard,  most  hard,  not  to  let  this 
draw  you  into  great  intellectual  effort,  from  which  I  fear 
much.  For  your  literary  lecturing  of  course  I  have  no 
word  of  dissuasion.  But  let  me  assure  you  that  in  your 
preaching  there  is  superfluous  intellectual  effort.  It 
would  be  spiritually  more  effective  if  there  were  far  less 
perfection  of  literary  beauty  and  less  condensation  of 
refined  thought  and  imaginative  metaphor.  I  hear 
again  and  again  from  intellectual  persons  the  complaint, 
that  the  effort  to  follow  your  meaning  is  too  great,  and 
impairs  both  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  listening  to  you. 
I  myself  am  conscious  that  wonder  and  admiration  of 
your  talent  is  apt  to  absorb  and  stifle  the  properly 
spiritual  influence :  and  when  I  read  your  sermons, 
I  often  pause  so  long  on  single  sentences,  as  to  be  fully 
aware  tliat  I  could  have  got  Uttle  good  from  hearing 
them.    I  know  that  no  two  men's  nature  is  the  same, 
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and  habit  is  a  second  nature.  Do  not  imagine  that  I 
wish  you  not  to  be  yourself.  (There  is  no  danger  of 
that).  But  I  am  sure  that  by  cultivating  more  of  what 
the  French  call  *  abandon ' — ^by  preparing  with  leas 
ifUdUdual  effort  for  each  separate  sermon — ^though  of 
course  not  with  less  devotioniad  purpose— -and  by  letting 
your  immediate  impulse  have  alarge  play,  in  compsuison 
with  your  previous  study,  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
overworking  your  mind,  and  fuller  effect  on  those  who 
are  to  ben^t. 

I  hear  strange  reports,  which  move  me  altematejd 
with  contempt  and  mysterious  fear,  that  you  are  closely 
approximating  to  Maiuice,  both  as  to  the  Divinity  <rf 
Christ  and  as  to  the  Atonement  The  persons  who  say 
it,  agree  on  the  whole  nearer  with  me  than  with  any  one 
else  I  can  name  to  you,  and  have  certainly  no  theological 
enmity  to  you.  This  makes  me  say :  how  obscure 
Martineau  must  be,  if  such  persons  can  so  mistake! 
Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  your  heart  and  soul  are 
so  given  to  God,  and  so  enlightened  as  to  what  is  true 
goodness,  that  (whatever  theories  most  commend 
themselves  to  you)  nothing  will  make  me  trust  and  love 
you  less,  nothmg  will  make  you  cease  to  bear  tenderiy 
and  kindly  with  my  scepticisms.  But  I  confess,  I  am 
made  anxious  as  to  the  results  on  the  minds  of  others 
which  all  confusion  of  thought  produces ;  and  I  think 
there  must  be  somewhere  great  confusion,  when  you 
are  thought  to  be  preparing  pupils  for  a  renewed 
Trinitarianism  and  Atonement.    •    •    • 

I  want  to  cultivate,  if  I  knew  how,  rather  more  free 
spiritual  communication  with  those  who  supremely  love 
God  as  the  Good  One,  and  who  will  bear  with  me.  I  much 
need  this,  if  I  could  get  it.  But  however  shut  up  I  may 
seem,  believe  that  a  fire  of  love  for  you  bums  in  my 
heart    With  warm  regards  to  Mrs.  Martineau, 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

F.  W.  Nbwbian. 
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Jambs  Marti^eau  to  F.  W.  Newman. 

Liverpool,  June  15,  1857. 
My  dear  Newman, — 

Ever  since  the  receipt  of  your  delightful  letter,  its 
words  have  been  with  me  to  assuage  a  spirit  often  faint. 
But  I  have  been  so  knocked  atxHit,  in  Somersetshire, 
London,  and  Yorkshire,  that  I  could  only  muse  on  it 
amid  railway  noise,  and  wait  fot  this  first  leisure  moment 
to  reply.    .     . 

Frighten  me  not,  dear  friend,  by  assuring  me  that  some 
great  thing  is  expected  of  me  in  London ;  even  though 
the  hint  suppUes  an  occasion  for  your  wise  and  loving 
counsels.  I  look  on  my  removal  rather  as  a  contraction 
than  as  an  expansion  of  my  sphere.  I  come  to  realise 
Plato's  picture  of  the  lover  of  wisdom,  and  '  teach  a  few 
boys  in  a  comer,'  with  only  the  additional  hope  of  quietly 
maturing  a  volume  or  two  that  may  survive  me.  No 
more  public  function  is  in  contemplation  for  me,  least  of 
all  in  connexion  with  any  regular  London  congregation 
of  Unitarians.  Between  them  and  me — ^partly,  no 
doubt,  from  the  faults  you  so  truly  indicate — there  is 
little  sympathy ;  I  could  never  supply  their  wants : 
and  they  would  never  yield  me  that  response  without 
which  the  teacher's  heart  and  hope  must  die.  But,  be 
assured,  my  want  of  accord  with  them  is  spiritual,  not 
doctrinal ;  and  the  story  of  my  leanings  to  Trinitarian- 
ism  and  the  Atonement  is  a  fiction  of  theological  gossips. 
It  can  be  founded  on  nothing  but  that  NaUonal  article 
respecting  '  Newman,  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle ' ;  for 
nowhere  else  have  I  touched  upon  these  subjects  for 
many  a  yeax.^    The  only  change  of  which  I  am  con- 

^The  article  oo  'Mediatorial  Religion/  NaHonal,  1856.  was 
apparently  forgotten.  A  reader,  nnaccustomed  to  Mr.  Biar- 
tmeauTs  langua^^e,  mi^ht  easily  misunderstuid  the  declaration 
that  '  mediatorial  religion  is  imperishable,  and  imperishably 
identified  with  Christianity/  Studies  of  Christianity,  p.  176. 
The  esttmate  of.  his  fonner  tnipil.  Miss  Catherine  Win&worth 
an  earnest  Anglican,  is  not  here  inapposite.    To  Mr«  Edward 
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idous  as  in  ptogreas  trithin  me,  is  an  increasing  tendency 
towards  the  Hellenic  Realism^—B,  tendency  fostered  by 
the  study  of  Flato  and  St  PanL  Doubtless  this  philo- 
sophic change  enaUes  one  to  interpret  with  a  more 
apprehensive  sympathy  the  types  aiKi  development  of 
doctrine  in  the  Christian  Church.  They  are  no  longer 
to  me  the  mere  nonsense,  absurdity,  and  contradictioii 
they  once  appeared.  But  this  equally  holds  of  Bud- 
dhism, Spinostsm,  and  some  half-dosen  foreign  systems, 
which  have  come  to  speak  iniell^ibly,  but  still  not 
tnUkfutty,  to  me.  I  fear  this  very  change,  which  opens 
the  way  into  other  ages,  hinders  access  to  our  own.  At 
least  in  England  a  Ilatonic  or  a  Pauline  dialect  seems 
doomed  to  remain  an  unknown  tongue.  To  this,  much 
more  than  to  any  excess  of  thought  in  what  I  preach, 
do  I  attribute  the  complaint  of  obscurity ;  for  I  find  on 
the  one  hand  very  intellectual  people  whom  I  annoy  and 
pussle,  and  very  simple  people  who  follow  me  without 
strain.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is :  my  will  seems  to 
have  no  voice  or  power  in  regard  to  wluit  I  prepare  for 
preaching.  I  wish  always  precisely  what  you  wish  for 
me.  But  without  a  movement  of  the  spirit  I  cannot 
write  at  all ;  and  when  the  movement  is  there,  it  seems 
to  exclude  all  alternative,  and  to  produce  just  what 


Herford  she  wrote  (Nov.  5,  1856) :  '  What  I  admire  in  him  is 
his  religicms  philosophy,  as  lar  as  I  understand  it.  his  absolnte 
fearless  truth,  his  smgular  power  of  appreciating  other  people's 
stand-point,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  tne  evil  of  sin.  Tnis  last, 
especially,  is  utterly  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  other 
Unitarians,  whose  easy  way  of  getting  over  the  dificulty  in  {[enenl 
by  a  few  moments  of  not  over-sharp  repentance,  and  a  forjgiveness 
that  really  deserves  no  better  name  tnan  good-nature,  is  to  me 
one  of  the  worst  parts  of  their  system.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
points  of  his  philosophy,  I  always  feel  as  though  Mr.  liiartineaQ 
were  wholly  out  of  his  place  among  them.'  A  few  days  later  the 
same  writer  declared  him  'far  nearer  in  faith  and  experience 
to  the  Church.  He  seems  to  have  so  deep  a  longing  to  €hnrch- 
oommunion,  too,  that  I  fancy  he  always  feels  rattier  exiled  in 
his  present  position.  But  then  comes  in  his  great  unbelief  abonC 
the  Scriptures  to  prevent  him  from  changing.'  Lif^  of  CmAsnmB 
Winkwortk,  voL  iL  pp.  82,  84. 
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actually  comes.  It  is  otherwise  with  mere  Uterary 
lecturing;  but  in  regard  to  preaching,  this  fatality  seems 
beyond  omtroL  Sometimes  I  indulge  the  hope  of  being 
yet  shaken  out  of  my  doud  by  the  intercourses  of  a 
London  life,  and  chiefly  with  you,  dear  friend,  so  near 
to  me  in  religious  sympathy,  so  generous  and  quickening 
with  your  intellectual  wedth.  Here  I  have  lived  vir- 
tuaUy  alone;  and  have  doubtless  contracted  morbid 
and  metaphysic  ways.  .  .  .  With  our  united 
warmest  regards,  ever,  dear  friend. 

Affectionately  yours. 

Jambs  Martinbau. 

In  February  Mr.  Martineau  had  written  to  his 
congr^ation  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the 
London  chair. 

Gwn  does  not  tempt  me,  lor  I  go  to  a  poorer  life ;  or  Ambition, 
lor  I  retire  to  a  less  conspicuous  ;  or  Ease,  for  I  commit  myself 
to  mispariiig  labour.  And  of  the  unbounded  freedom  and  con- 
fidence so  nobly  vouchsafed  to  me  here,  it  is  no  secret  that  I 
must  expect  less,  even  though  I  should  deserve  it  more.  But 
none  of  these  things  move  me  from  the  feeling  that  the  work 
proposed  to  me  is,  of  aU  the  offices  of  life,  that  which  I  can  best 
ralm ;  and  that  in  being  humanly  offered,  it  is  also  Providentially 
assigned. 

At  length  the  hour  of  farewell  arrived.  Mr. 
Thorn  was  absent  from  Liverpool,  and  the  two 
friends  interchanged  confidences  by  letter.^  From 
the  congregation  came  one  of  RoskcJl's  best  watches, 
and  a  purse  of  seven  hundred  guineas.  Private 
letters  and  affecting  addresses  flowed  in ;'  they 
could  not  stay  the  approach  of  the  2nd  of  August, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  *  Parting  Words.'    For  the 

»JLf/r,  i.  330,  331. 

s  One  came  from  the  Renshaw  Street  Chapel,  with  which  Mr. 
Martineau  had  many  ties  of  personal  friend8hfa>  and  puMic 
work.  Speaking  of  the  two  religious  societies,  he  once  said, 
f  They  are  one  congregation,  which,  for  purposes  of  convenience, 
meets  in  two  places.' 
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time  did  the  pastor  oi  Hope  Street  Church 
speak  to  the  worshippers,  some  of  whom  still  re- 
membered the  opening  of  his  ministry  a  quarter  oi 
a  century  before.  They  understood  him  without 
misgiving  when  he  once  more  expounded  the  secret 
of  Ms  toil  and  trust,  *  the  Living  Union  of  God  with 
our  Humanity.'  They  knew  what  he  meant  when 
he  dwelt  on  the  urgency  with  which  he  had  aspired 
to  rise  with  them  out  of  a  religion  of  obedience  into 
a  reUgion  of  communion.  They  had  learned  with  him 
to  dismiss  all  fear  respecting  the  issues  of  enlarging 
knowledge,  sdentiflc  or  historical.  They  could 
interpret  his  explanation  of  'an  estimate  perhaps 
too  low  of  all  disciplinarian  methods  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Churches,  for  the  propagation  of 
personal  influence,  and  the  voluntary  management 
of  Christian  men.*  They  comprehended  his  recital  of 
the  blessings  from  which  nothing  but  an  importunate 
smnmons  of  duty  could  have  called  him  away.  If  any 
had  ever  doubted  it  before,  this  time  they  knew  that 
they  listened  to  utterance  wrung  from  his  inmost  soul. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  the  last  word  mast  come.  It  is  human 
to  wish  not  to  be  forgot.  Yet  believe  me,  to  be  lost  from  your 
memory  and  die  away  by  the  dawn  of  what  is  higher,  is  my  inmost 
desire.  Coold  I  fear  indeed  that,  hereafter,  heedless  chsmge  and 
lading  reverence  might  betray  yon  into  lower  mood  ;  that  instead 
of  taking  i^  the  beauty  of  this  place  and  the  affluence  of  your 
opportunities  as  the  simple  organ  of  expression  lor  your  own 
piety,  you  might  degrade  them  into  a  mechanism  for '  attraction/ 
the  rhetoric  oi  a  sect  canvassing  the  world ; — that  not  real  inner 


tup  for  yourselves,  but  side  persuasion  to  others,  might  here 
fiive  the  tone  to  the  hours,— then  it  would  indeed  be  bitter  to 
be  $kus  forgot.  But  for  the  rest,  the  sooner  and  further  a  greater 
and  holier  spirit  snatches  you  away,  and  leaves  these  ytm 
enshadowed  and  traceless  in  the  past,  the  intenser  will  be  my  joy 
thatmy  wofk  has  reached  its  end,  that  I  am  poured  out  and  lost 
on  the  offering  of  your  faith,  and  that  the  sacrifice  is  acc^ted 
and  complete.  And  so  may  the  Lord  perfect  you  in  his  Grace 
and  glory  t 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LIFE  AND  MINISTRY  IN   LONDON  :     1857-1872. 

The  London  life  upon  which  Mr.  Martineau  now 
ent^ed,  was  no  less  strenuous  than  that  to  which 
he  had  said  farewell.  He  made  his  home  near  the 
College  to  which  he  had  given  himself ,  and  exchanged 
the  verdure  and  breezes  of  Prince's  Park  for  the 
^  unlovely  street.'^  A  small  study  lined  with  stately 
bookcases  was  the  scene  of  his  own  work,  where  his 
favourite  authors,  dad  in  morocco  and  gold,  looked 
out  upon  him  from  behind  their  glass  doors.  To  this 
house  he  welcomed  many  a  country  friend,  with 
affectionate  hospitality.  He  loved  the  social  inter- 
ests which,  as  he  said  to  Mr.  Gaskell,  *  warm  up  the 
reputed  coldness  of  this  great  metropolis.'  Yet 
the  baffling  distances  often  curtailed  his  oppor- 
tunities :  ^  I  am  alwa}^  deploring  this  diameter 
of  London,'  he  wrote  to  Miss  Cobbe  (1868),  *  which 
keeps  Brompton  and  Bloomsbury  in  a  state  of  such 
unnatural  estrangement.  I  think  of  nothing  worthy 
of  much  care  without  wishing  I  could  know  your 
thoughts  upon  it,  and  yet,  from  the  very  crowd 
in  which  I  am,  I  have  to  live  alone.' 

1  Gordon  Street.    The  Coilege  was  housed  in  University  HaU, 
Gordon  Square. 
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I. 

To  the  spiritual  influences  around  him  he  was 
acutely  sensitive.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  change 
which  had  transferred  him  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
pew,  should  leave  some  longings  unsatisfied^  in 
cutting  off  the  means  of  self-expression  afforded 
him  by  the  conduct  of  public  worship.  To  iii. 
Thom  he  told  the  secret  of  his  heart,  as  he  thanked 
him  for  the  gift  of  three  sermons. 

London,  Dec.  $,  1857. 

If,  on  turning  from  your  ideal  of  a  Church  to  the  image  of  oar 
actual  congregations  and  the  type  of  person  prevailinidy  com- 
posing them,  a  chill  of  fear  and  unbelief  comes  over  me,  I  rebuke 
it  with  the  thought  that  in  aU  of  us  the  outer  life,  which  alone 
we  see  in  each  other,  looks  out  of  keqnng  with  the  inner  that 
turns  to  God ;  jret  dften  only  hides  without  excluding  it.  And 
so  far  as  there  may  really  be  a  secular  or  mere  ethical  bHndnesa 
on  the  e^  of  our  people,  only  the  Christ-like  word  of  faith  can 
ever  avail  to  make  the  scales  drop  <tf ,  and  permit  God's  Ught  to 
enter.  But  it  is  sometimes  difficult  in  our  chapels  to  realise  any 
supporting  consciousness  of  sympathy  and  to  find  the  aspiring 
flame  with  which  one's  own  spirit  springs  to  mingle.  As  preacher 
I  used  to  fed  this  not  a  little ;  tad  now,  as  hearer  in  the  midst 
of  others  (whose  aspect  and  natural  language  cannot  but  press 
upon  one's  heart)  I  feel  it  still  more :  and  often  fear  that  the 
qurit  of  true  Christian  worship  and  communion  has  yet  to  be 
created  among  us. 

This  difficulty  was  least  felt  under  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Sadler  at  Rosslyn  HUl  Chapel,  Hampstead, 
Thither,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  the  family  repaired^ 
blythely  traversing  in  all  weathers  more  than 
three  miles  of  London  street  and  road  on  foot : 
there  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  *  of  total  change  of 
place  and  of  posture  of  mind  in  the  services  of 
religion ' ;  and  there,  as  he  said  afterwards,^  *  his 
conception  of  what  Christian  worship  ought  to  be 

^  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  chapel,  Jane,  186a. 
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was  more  nearly  realised  than  in  any  other  place 
which  it  had  been  his  happiness  to  attend/ 

In  his  Coll^[e  work  (the  distinctive  features  of 
which  win  be  described  hereafter)  he  felt  that  the  long- 
desired  opportnnity  was  come.^  To  the  Principal, 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler,  ever  since  his  entry  into  the 
circle  of  Lancashire  ministers,  he  had  been  bowid  by 
close  ties  of  affection  and  reverence;  and  these 
had  been  enriched  by  many  years  of  partnership 
in  teaching.  Smnmer  after  smnmer  the  two  friends 
exchanged  a  long  letter  of  CoUege  confidences, 
or  genial  comments  on  affairs.'  The  three  months' 
academic  vacation  doubled  the  welcome  period  of 
annual  flight  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  Comwallt 
Wales,^  Ireland,  Scotland,  must  each  have  their 
turn,  though  North  Britain  finally  drew  him  year 
by  year.  In  Arran,  epitome  of  so  many  interests 
for  the  disciple  of  nature,  he  resumed  in  i860  his 
studies  in  field  geology.^  The  gift  of  a  fishing-rod 
led  him  to  try  the  angler's  craft ;  but  he  loolced  with 
jealousy  on  its  vacant  hours,  laughingly  demanded 

^  An  important  series  of  articles  on  Comte,  IGll,  Bain,  Plato, 
and  Schleiermachei;  appeared  in  the  NaOotuU  in  1858-60. 

*  See  the  letters  of  Mr.  Tayler,  edited  by  Mr.  Thorn,  and  Dr. 
Martinean's  Lifs,  i. 

*At  Penmaenmawr  he  met  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  volume  of 
Newman's  UnwersUy  Sermons  was  lying  on  his  table  when  the 
statesman  happened  to  calL  The  conversation  which  arose  out 
of  it  convinced  him  that  on  this  side  Mr.  Gladstone  was  past  hope. 
'  Yet  at  that  time/  he  said  more  than  thirty  years  later  (1896), '  I 
looked  up  to  him  so  much  as  to  make  me  eager  to  yield  assent  to 
his  delitNnate  judgments.'  But  he  used  to  rdate  the  epigram 
ascribed  in  Liverpool  to  his  father,  'There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
bis*  ability.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  sure  of  his  stobUity.'  Compare 
the  estimate  in  the  Li/e,  L  437. 

*  Occasionally  he  attended  the  annual  Parliament  of  acience 
held  by  the  British  Association. 

B2 
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*an  appointment  with  the  fish*  as  a  condition  of 
the  sport,  and  at  length  (as  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Gaskell  in  1873)  'to  avoid  the  shame  of  fmther 
failores,'  he  left  his  fishing-rod  in  London.  One 
memorable  visit  was  paid  to  Switzerland  (i866)« 
After  several  weeks*  stay  at  the  *  Eagle's  Nest,** 
he  set  out  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  on 
what  turned  (for  Mrs.  Martineau's  convenience) 
into  a  walking  tour:  *by  arranging  moderate 
stages  and  proper  pauses,*  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Newman, 
'  we  found  it  practicable  to  do  everything  (except 
on  the  high  roads)  in  this  way:  we  seldom  slept 
at  a  lower  level  than  5,000  feet,  and  at  times  were 
nearly  double  that  height.  ...  I  was  astoni^ed 
to  find  mj^f  so  accurately  reinstated  in  the  impres- 
sions of  more  than  forty  3fears  ago,  as  if  there  were 
bat  a  day  between.' 

11. 

The  members  of  the  *  household  of  faith*  m 
London  received  the  Liverpool  teacher  with  a  warmth 
and  goodwill  which  surprised  him.  When  he  re- 
visited his  old  friends,  he  dwelt  gratefully  on  the 
*  unqualified  kindness*  which  he  had  experienced 
from  every  one.*  In  May,  1858,  he  conducted  the 
service  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Association,  and  b^gan  a  Icmg  series  of  punctual 
attendances  at  anniversaries  which  he  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  painful  necessity.^    His  fidelity  of 

1 A  chalet  above  Sizt,  placed  at  bis  disposal  by  Mr.  Vms. 

*  Speech  at  Hope  St.  soiree,  Dec  31,  1858  ;  Infw^fr,  Jan.  S. 

*  The  least  approach  to  the  nririt  of  sdl-^^odficatkm  filled  him 
with  shame.  The  meetings  of  the  Domestic  Mission  and  the 
Sunday    School    Association,    which    were   unencumbered    by 
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personal  testimony  never  wavered ;  and  the  rising 
fiberal  movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  which 
was  to  become  articulate  in  Essays  and  Reviews  in 
i860,  suggested  many  a  pungent  criticism.  Speaking 
at  Hope  St.,  on  his  first  vidt  after  his  resignation, 
Dec.  3i»  1838,  he  thus  described  the  situation*  : — 

The  difficulties  which  we  have  to  encounter  now  are  very 
greatly  changed  from  what  they  were  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  yean 
afto.  Then  Unitarians  stood  absolutely  and  hopelessly  akme, 
objects  of  general  abhorrence  and  antipathy.  Now  the  difficulty 
appears  to  be  to  find  any  person  ^imo  really  differs  with  us. 
Go  into  private  society,  travel  in  a  railway  carriage  or  in  an 
omnibus,  and  when  the  conversation  turns  upon  subjects  of 
mofality  and  religion,  you  wQl  generally  meet  with  a  concurrence 
and  a  sympathjr  which  are  most  unexpected,  and  which,  too, 
are  most  provoking.  Yet  nevertheless,  after  all  this  agreement, 
when  the  company  has  dissolved,  and  each  one  disperses  to  his 
own  place,  no  effect  whatever  is  visible.  The  old  arrangements, 
the  old  divisions  of  dass,  remain  and  rule  exactly  as  before, 
«nd  despite  the  agreement  of  everybody,  you  seem  not  the  less 
to  be  Idft  alone.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  work  is  super- 
seded, that  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  that  others  have  come 
up  with  us,  and  that  they  are  taking  the  functions  which  we  were 
performing  out  of  our  hands.  We  find  within  the  limits  of  the 
Established  Church  itsdf  everyone  of  the  favourite  truths  upon 
which  we  dwelt  so  many  years  ago,  put  forth  with  not  less 
emphasis  than  they  were  m  our  own  places  of  worship.  .  .  .  Well, 
then,  are  these  persons  really  doing  our  work  ?  If  I  thought  they 
were,  and  that  they  did  it  more  powerfully  than  we  could  do  it, 
for  my  own  part  I  would  bid  them  God-speed,  and  would  take 
up  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  ny, — '  Some  preach  Christ 
of  contention,  some,  indeed,  preach  Qirist  even  of  envy  and 
strife,  and  some  also  of  goodwill;  but  notwithstanding  every 
«way  Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  and  wQl  rejoice.' 
So  far  as  we  are  sectarians,  I  am  quite  wilung  to  resign  the  duty 
into  hands  able  to  perform  it  with  more  real  success.  But  is  thk 
really  preaching  Qinst  ?  For  my  own  part.  I  cannot  acknowledge 
it.  ...  If  men  are  to  be  at  Uberty  to  bind  themselves  to  one  churda, 
iHiile  they  preach  the  doctrines  of  another,  to  what  is  it  to  lead  ?< 

dogmatic  tiito,  were  more  congenial  to  him,  and  drew  from  him 
some  of  hia  most  interesting  speeches. 

^The  passage  is  condensed. 

<  From  a  different  point  of  view  he  said,  on  a  similar  oocasion, 
Dec.  38.  i860,  Apropos  of  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers./  I  cannot 
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Yet  while  BCr.  Ifartineau  frankly  held  his  placf 
among  the  Unitarians,  he  was  conscious  of  a  diver- 
gence of  spirit  fnnn  many  of  his  London  friends» 
whose  interpretation  of  Christianity  seemed  to 
him  to  lack  spiritual  depth.  He  Icmged  for  a  general 
recognition  of  the  profound  truth  which,  alike  in 
philosophy  and  religion,  he  had  striven  to  bring  into 
prominence,  that  *the  Incarnation  is  true,  not  of 
Christ  exclusively,  but  of  Man  universally  and  God 
everlastingly.  He  bends  into  the  human  to  dwell 
there,  and  humanity  is  the  susceptible  organ  of  the 
divine.*^  This  was  the  trust  which  he  recognised  in 
Francis  Newman  and  Miss  Cobbe,  and  urged  again 
and  again  as  the  power  of  worship  and  the  source  of 
life  on  his  own  people.'  When  Mr.  Newman  issued 
his  Theism  in  1858,  Mr.  Martineau  wdjomed  the 
precious  gift  with  joy : — 

How  rich  it  is  in  such  wiadom  as  only  a  faithfnl  and  loving  and 
variously  experienced  mind  can  attain,  I  see  already ;  and  from 
the  rare  power  which  yoor  words  always  have  npon  me,- 


withhold  a  heartfelt  honour  from  these  men.  because  I  see  that 
they  are  the  only  men  at  once  able  and  willing  to  convert  a 
stationary  church  into  a  progressive  church.  ...  I  honour  them 
in  spite  of  their  retaining  a  position  in  the  Church,  which  I  do 
not  profess  satisfactorily  to  understand.'    Inptirer,  Jan.  13,  iS6i. 

^ '  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People.'  1861 ;  Essays,  iii  443. 

*See,  for  example,  the  sermons  at  the  opening  of  Rosslyn 
Hill  Chapel,  1862.  and  Oakfield  Road  Church.  Cufton.  1865  ; 
and  the  third  of  the  'Three  Stages  of  Unitarian  Theology/ 
1 869 :  an  in  Essays,  iv. — ^The  Clifton  sermon  arrested  the  attention 
of  a  schoolboy  who  strayed  by  accident  into  the  '  Church/  and 
in  1896  (as  a  country  rector)  thus  recalled  the  incident.  '  The 
quiet,  the  novelty,  the  simplicity  of  the  service,  took  hold  upon 
me  so  that  I  stayed  to  the  close.  The  sermon  aroused  my  atten- 
tion, so  fresh,  so  deep,  so  utterly  unlike  anything  I  had  been 
accustomed  to.  .  .  .  fiaserly  I  sought  for  the  local  print  of  that 
sermon.  I  committed  it  to  memory.  For  years  I  valued  it 
as  having  stirred  my  mind  and  soul  to  higher  realms.'  Inquirew, 
May  aj,  1896. 
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•moiig  the  lew  Uvinf  utterancet  en  spiritiial  things  left  to  ns 
ID  thete  days, — I  know  what  is  in  store  to  my  quiet  hours  in 
what  remains  at  present  unread.  To  some  ci  the  pieces  a  sjnn- 
^thetic  feeling  inade  me  fly  at  once ;  and  in  the  unes  00  '  God 
m  Consctence '  I  find  one  of  the  most  powerful  statements  imAgin- 
able  of  an  argument  destined,  I  am  convinced,  to  carry  with  it 
ere  long  every  noMe-minded  and  thoughtful  doubter.  There 
is  no  ^^reater  work  to  be  done  in  this  ase,  I  do  believe,  than  that 
in  which  vou  and  Miss  Cobbe  are  rendering  foremost  service ; — 
the  canymg  home  of  the  simj^est  and  highest  faiths  into  their 
last  seats  in  human  nature,  and  fetching  out  at  once  their  justifi- 
cation and  their  meaning  thence. 

On  the  other  hand  he  retained  towards  Jesus  a 
lowly  reverence  which  these  friends  could  no  longer 
share ;  and  this  placed  him  in  personal  (though 
not  intellectual)  qmipathy  with  many  of  the  followers 
of  Hr.  Maurice.  Of  this  view  a  glimpse  is  given  by 
Miss  Susanna  Winkworth,  in  a  report  of  a  Icmg 
conversation,  dated  Jan.  3i>  1859,  to  her  sister 
Catherine. 

Of  course  the  view  that  he  took  was  not  that  of  denying, 
as  many  Unitarians  would,  the  facts  of  human  experience  and 
psychcdo^  on  the  basis  of  which  I  argued,  and  agreeing  quite 
with  me  m  referring  to  the  direct  and  personal  action  of  God  all 
that  was  good  in  us,  but  contending  that  Unitarianism,  ie., 
a  view  according  to  which  Christ  was  the  highest  possible  type 
of  humanity, — a  man  who  was  made  a  '  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature '  in  the  sense  of  the  Theohgia  [Germanica) — answered  at 
once  to  the  outward  facts  of  the  life  of  the  historical  Christ, 
and  to  the  as^rations  of  our  nature  towards  a  perfect  humanity, 
a  sympathising  and  self-sacrificing  Deity,  and  a  ground  of  human 
brotherhood.  He  said  he  believMi  in  the  union  of  God  and  man 
in  Christ,  the  complete  absorption  of  the  human  will  in  the  divine 
will,  so  that  it  was  ever  God  who  spoke  and  acted  through  him  ; 
btit  it  was  in  the  sense  that  the  Tks<HOgia  r^^arded  this  as  possible. 
That  in  the  ordinary  orthodox  mode  at  regsurding  the  Incamation, 

2 on  f^  into  Ditheism,  if  not  Tritheism ;  the  Evangelicals  did  the 
itter,  Mr.  Maurice  the  former.  That  the  absmte  sympathy 
of  the  Father  with  Christ  answered  every  moral  purpose  that  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  descending  into 
human  form  would  do,  without  the  difficulty  that  pressed  upon 
every  modification  of  that  scheme  from  the  impossibility  of  a 
divine  sdf-consciousness  residing  in  a  human  being  without  so 
overshadowing  the  human  consciousness  as  to  make  temptation 
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and  pftm  a  mocfcefy ;  then  also  aUcgiag  the  difficaHifst  atifling 
from  many  express  declarations  of  the  New  Testament,  as  wdl 
as  from  its  general  tone.  Altogether  it  came  to  this,  that  if. 
as  he  believed,  the  hypothesis  ol  a  divinely  inspired  and  sinless 
hnman  being  fulfilled  aU  the  demands  of  history,  reason,  and 
human  nature,  we  had  no  right  to  resort  to  so  stupendous  a 
hypothesis  as  that  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  do  so  opened  a  door 
to  no  end  of  superstition.^ 

To  this  cone  eption  of  the  communion  of  the  spirit 
of  God  with  man  he  bore  constant  witness,  even 
though  it  led  him  into  dangerous  paths.  When  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  produced  a  great  series  of 
Revival  meetings  in  Belfeist,  he  defended  the  possi- 
bility of  such  'awakening  of  the  religious  life' 
on  the  express  ground  of  *  faith  in  the  action  of 
the  spirit  of  God  upon  humanity.'*  This  was  the 
faith  that  lay  behind  one  after  another  of  his  College 
addresses  ;^  this  suppUed  his  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  every  denominational  effort,  for  only  in  proportion 
to  its  strength  could  missionary  endeavour  rise 
above  sectarianism  ;^  and  this  again  and  again 
thrilled  through  the  memorable  words  of  counsel 
and  exhortation  which  he  addressed  to  his  former 
students,  as  they  invoked  his  guidance  at  the 
outset  of  their  ministerial  career.*  Yet  it  was 
not  maintained  without  effort.    If,  on  the  one  hand» 

^  Life  of  Catherine  Winkworth,  voL  ii.  p.  254. 

'At  a  discussion  at  the  London  District  Unitarian  Sodety. 
At  the  same  time  he  carefully  guarded  himself  from  pronouncing 
any  judgment  00  the  Irish  movement  so  far  as  it  had  then  ad- 
vanced. Inmdrer,  Nov.  26,  1859.  The  Rev.  R.  Brook  Aspland 
who  followed,  expressed  his  distrust  of  such  abstract  prindpies. 

*  For  example, '  The  Trsnsient  and  the  Permanent  in  Theology.' 
1862,  Essays,  iv.  97. 

*  Speech  at  Liverpool,  Dec.  28,  i860 :  Inquirer,  Jan.  12,  x86x. 

•Thus,  Rev.  J.  D.  H.  Smyth,  Norwich,  1862;  Rev.  Alex. 
Gordon,  Liverpool.  1863 ;  Rev.  J.  £.  Carpenter,  Oifton,  x866. 
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it  set  him  in  harmony  with  the  great  historic  voices 
of  Christendom,  on  the  other  he  was  sometimes 
painfully  conscious  that  it  made  a  jarring  note 
in  the  rising  chorus  of  the  champions  of  *  positive  * 
thought.  His  passionate  loyalty  to  advancing 
knowledge  filled  him  with  respect  for  the  leaders 
who  were  daily  extending  its  bounds,  and  framing 
vast  new  hypotheses  to  connect  its  widely  scattered 
groups  of  fact,  and  when  they  were  indifferent  to 
the  beUefs  that  he  held  dearest,  he  was  conscious 
that  he  shivered  and  grew  chill.  In  such  a  mood 
he  once  wrote  to  Miss  Cobbe : — 

London,  Nov.  i8»  1868. 
Yon  know  hy  large  experience  that  thece  can  be  no  porer 
•attsfactkm  for  one  ^iio  struggles  towards  the  light  than  to  find 
that  the  direction  in  which  he  kxiks  sends  gleams  also  to  the  com* 
pansons  oi  his  search.  Yon  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore* 
that  I  am  gratefol  lor  yoor  words  of  sjrmpathy.  and  strengthened 
by  them.  And,  to  own  the  tmth,  it  is  a  strengthening  whidi, 
from  some  defect  of  fsith  or  hopefulness,  I  am  apt  to  need.  A 
tendency  to  excessive  reverence  for  men  of  science,  and  indeed 
for  every  mind  which  is  above  me  in  any  dhrectian,  often  subdues 
me,  and,  when  I  find  mysdf  unsnstained  in  my  inmost  convictions* 
depresses  and  afiiicts  me :  and  though  I  come  to  myself  again, 
and  indeed  never  feel  tempted  to  surrender  what  I  know  to  be 
true,  whether  I  can  justify  it  or  not,  yet  the  loneUness  and 
separation  from  the  people  I  most  admire  axe  sometimes  hiurd 
to  bear. 

III. 

On  October  12,  1858,  the  Rev.  Edward  Tagart^ 
Minister  of  Little  Portland  St.  Chapel,  died  at 
Brussels  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Unitarians 
of  Transylvania.  The  bereaved  congr^ation  turned 
for  aid  to  the  two  friends  engaged  in  partnersh^ 
of  teaching  in  Manchester  New  CoU^e.  On  Sunday, 
February  13,  1859,  Mr.  Tayler  and  Mr.  Martineau 
were  present   at  a  congregational  meeting,   and 


cf  Ike  dolies  of  tiie 


led  to  foffin. 

North;    both 

ise  of 

of  rffart  inr  the  ilitljutt  of  the  yoong, 

of  OKiMXib  aheady 
Ifr.  MntxBean  spoke 

sadnesSy 
<rf  an 
with  hope, 
the  highest 
theledings 
with  ffhiLh  he  entered 
it  in  700th,  hnd  been  in  no  degree  chilled 
diminiAnd  by  the  raperiencr  of  thirty  yeais.^ 
e  joint  ministry,  hoifever,  was  not  of  long  con- 
In  the  snDuner  vacation  <rf  i860  Mr. 
Tajier's  health  seemed  threatened,  and  he  retired 
from  the  preacher's  dnty.  Mr.  Martineaa,  who 
rdinqoished  a  loQgHiierished  plan  of  visiting  America 
rather  than  qnit  his  friend's  side  at  a  crisis,  assomed 
the  sole  charge  (the  evening  service  being  soqpende^ 
and  hdd  it  for  twdve  years  coanddentty  with  the 
GiDege  session.  Always  tenderly  mindful  of  the 
fedings  of  others,  he  once  wrote  to  Mrs.  Tagart — 
now  a  second  time  a  widow* — ^'Yoor  words  of 
Sunday  S3rmpathy  are  more  to  me,  be  assured, 

^  CkHitiM^  Riftmwm,  1859,  p.  IS4,   Tke  tpeftkcfs  had  prerioatly 
ettbaStf  McerUined  that  the  pn^t  wms  subject  to  no  doctrinal 


*  She  had  been  fint  manied  to  Ifr.  Hartineatt't  eUeet  bcother. 
Thomas :  tmU^  pp.  43, 45* 
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than  airj^thing  which  had  a  loader  tone  of  approba- 
tkm.  In  my  strange  and  unsought  position,  it 
would  have  been  the  one  thing  hardest  to  bear, 
had  I  felt  that  for  you  and  yours  I  had  broken, 
instead  of  continuing,  the  sacred  links  which  hang 
upon  the  past.' 

The  congregation  at  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel 
was  never  large.  Drawn  from  all  parts  of  London 
by  interest  in  the  preacher,  came  men  of  law  and 
letters,  of  science  and  afihirs,  members  of  Parliament 
(during  the  session),  women  strong  in  heart  and 
head ;  nor  were  visitors  from  the  country  or  from 
the  United  States  lacking,  in  addition  to  the  elder 
members  for  whom  the  quiet  sanctuary  had  been 
for  many  years  a  tranquil  home  of  devotion  and 
faith.  The  circumstances  of  the  metropolis  were 
less  fovourable  even  than  those  of  Liverpool  to  the 
traditional  ideal  of  a  pastorate,  but  the  relation 
in  which  Mr.  Martineau  stood  to  those  who  had 
habitually  worshipped  with  him,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  letters  to  them  when  they  passed  through 
the  shadows  of  suffering  or  sorrow.^  It  was  not 
long  before  a  desire  was  actively  expressed  for  a 
building  which  should  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  lofty  teachings  of  the  preacher,  and  a  friend 
placed  the  sum  of  £1^000  in  his  hands  to  be  employed 
as  he  might  think  fit  for  purposes  of  congregational 
wel&re  or  duty.  He  appropriated  it  to  the  erection 
of  schools,  and  continued  Sunday  by  Sunday  to 
ascend  the  tail  pulpit,  reared  on  Ionic  columns, 

^  See.  lor  mstaaoe,  the  letten  to  Mrs.  S.  and  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  published  by  Miss  Cobbe  in  the  Couiemparary 
Fehmary,  1900,  pp.  180,  184. 
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from  which  he  could  survey  the  congicigatioa 
alike  on  the  floor  and  in  the  three  galleries  around. 
Many  and  diverse  were  the  impressions  recofded 
by  his  hearers.  To  some,  the  mere  sense  of  his 
presence  as  he  sat,  rapt  in  meditation,  before  he 
rose  in  the  reading-desk  to  utter  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  devotion,  was  a  sufficient  benedicticm 
on  da3rs  of  struggle  or  care.  Had  he  said  nothing, 
they  would  still  have  been  knit  with  him  in  prajrer. 
But  others  sometimes  found  a  chill  in  a  liturgical 
service  to  which  they  were  unused,  or  stumbled 
over  phrases  that  seemed  to  them  out-worn.  The 
sympathetic  noted  in  the  face  the  strange  union 
of  sweetness  and  austerity;  they  saw  there  ^tiie 
visible  expression  of  a  life  whidi  had  got  every 
poor  ambition  under  foot '  ;^  it  seemed  as  if  pure 
thought,  floating  through  the  air,  had  gained 
its  incarnation  in  that  head  and  form.  But  it  was 
not  only  thought  that  dwelt  there;  a  certain 
saintly  repose  seemed  to  guard  him  against  the 
storms  of  life,  and  ward  off  the  advance  of  age. 
The  lines  might  grow  from  year  to  year  a  Uttle 
deeper,  the  mouth  more  deUcate,  the  brow  more 
weighty,  as  the  soul  within  grew  riper  and  tenderer ; 
but  the  figure  was  still  erect,  the  head  nobly  poised, 
the  whole  man  full  of  power  disciplined  and  reserved. 
The  critical  found  his  style  too  cold  and  statuesque ; 
they  declared  him  less  kindling  than  they  expected.'* 

^  Mr»  Ifdncnre  D.  Comniy.  in  the  Ind$M»  quoted  in  the  Inqmnr, 
March  9,  1873. 

*The  oatward  control  misled  them.  'Preaching  at  Hope 
St.  ao  convnlsea  me  with  agitation/  he  wrote  to  Bfr.  ^K^dcsteed, 
Sept.  9,  1867,  '  that  I  do  not  recover  from  it  for  weeks.'  In  hia 
Induction  Charge  to  Mr.  Gordon.  1863.  he  aaid, '  The  place  where 
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Others,  already  won  by  his  quiet  force  and  dignity 
in  devotion,  and  an  utterance  ^marked  by  a 
scrupulousness  that  yet  was  alwasrs  on  the  right 
side  of  refinement,'  felt  the  eye  light  up,  the  voice 
grow  in  volume,  and  the  very. stature  dilate,  as  the 
preacher  unfolded  his  theme.  Here  was  indeed  no 
challenge  against  false  doctrine ;  and  those  who  had 
made  their  way  with  difficulty  out  of  past  oppres- 
si<His,  were  at  first  disappointed.  No  particular  error 
of  the  old  creed  was  exposed  or  extinguished ;  no 
definite  article  of  the  new  was  raised  aloft  like  a 
banner.  *  I  should  have  liked  my  spiritual  captain,' 
wrote  lliss  Cobbe,  recalling  this  mood,  *  to  have  en- 
tered the  fieki,  and  at  once  planted  a  standard  beneath 
which  I  could  take  up  a  position.'^  But  Mr.  Martin- 
eau  never  wished  to  use  the  hour  of  worship  for  a 
diallenge  against  the  distinctive  religious  beliefs  of 
others.  It  was  his  constant  aim  to  reach  to  springs  of 
life  beneath  them,  to  rise  to  heights  of  trust  above 
them,  where  differences  disappeared  in  a  communion 
of  affection  and  endeavour.  To  *  preach  Christ,*  as  he 
understood  the  great  word  of  Paul,  was  not  to  chal- 
lenge the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Homo-ousion, 
but  *  to  take  the  veil  from  what  is  divine  in  man's 
experience  and  bring  him  to  the  consciousness  of 
real  and  living  relations  with  the  holiest  of  all.'* 

I  stand  is  perhaps  the  spot  of  all  the  world  where  I  have  most 
lived,  most  hoped,  most  loved,  most  suffered.'  The  difficulties 
of  his  former  flock  in  finding  a  successor,  after  the  return  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Channing  to  America  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war,  led  him  seriously  to  ask  himself  '  Ought  I  to  go  bade  ? ' 
Letter  to  Mr.  Thorn.  Nov.  13, 1862. — Cp.  the  letter  to  Mr.  Newman, 
after  his  resignation,  infra,  p.  439. 

^  Inquirer,  Memorial  number. 

f  Induction  Charge/  1863  ;  Essays,  iv»  544. 
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Wide  was  the  range  of  experience  to  wfaidi  appeal 
was  thus  made>  The  young  were  exhilarated  by 
vast  panoramas  of  thoci§^t  nnrolled  befwe  them 
as  from  scHne  mountain  height ;  and  the  sfieodoai 
of  metBphor  which  others  deemed  too  exoberant, 
only  roused  their  imaginations  to  keener  activity.^ 
The  elder  found  their  problems  understood,  their 
difficulties  divined  if  not  always  surmounted,  and 
their  cares  assuaged  with  a  rich  human  sjmipatiiy. 
The  preacher  of  Little  PcMrtland  Street  was  no 
recluse,  sunk  in  a  closet-piety.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  meta|A)^cian,  but  the  technicalities  of  philosoiAy 
were  kq>t  in  reserve,  while  his  insight  into  character, 
his  own  rich  experience,  and  his  qonpathy  with 
the  manifold  vicissitudes  of  human  effort  and 
weakness,  pain  and  grief,  gave  a  poignant  intensity 
to  his  words,  which  those  who  once  ent^ed  into 
fellowship  of  sphrit  with  him  could  never  forget. 
The  strenuous  ethical  note  was  never  wanting. 
London,  no  less  than  Liverpool,  required  that  its 
religious  teachers  should  'have  eye  and  heart  for 
all  its  moral  relations, — industrial,  municipal,  and 


^  To  this  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  bore  strikmg  testimony  at  Dr. 
Martineaii's  retirement.  *  The  ima^ative  diann  to  which  Dr. 
Sadler  referred,  did  at  once  take  hcAd  even  of  boys  of  seventeen  ; 
and  I  remember  that  many  of  the  passages  in  that  book  [the 
EfuUavams]  inspired  me  with  a  kina  ci  eoodtation  which  made 
me  walk  the  streets  hardly  consdcms  that  I  was  mysdf.' 
Procesdints,  p.  37.  At  about  th«  same  age  the  Rev.  H.  £. 
Dowson  nrst  heard  him  preach  at  Norwich  the  much  debated 
sermon  '  One  Gotpd  in  many  Dialects '  (1S56),  and  the  image — 
'  "When  God's  truth,  refracted  on  its  entrance  into  our  nature, 
shall  emerge  into  the  white  light  again,  not  one  of  these  tinted 
beams  can  be  sfMred ' — seised  his  attention,  sank  into  memory, 
and  qpened  afterwards  new  vistas  of  ideas.  The  impression  ci 
an  Anglican  lad  at  Clifton  has  been  already  cited,  anU,  p.  404*. 


^  k 
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national '  ;^  to  enforce  social  trusts  and  maintain 
pnUic  righteousness  was  his  duty  here  as  well  as 
there.  But  there  was  something  beyond  this. 
To  those  who  listened  to  him  steadily,  he  disclosed 
a  path  of  endeavour  and  of  trust  by  which  they, 
too,  mi^t  dimb  the  *  upward  way/  and  look  with 
unclouded  e3^es  on  reahtfes  which  at  first  they  could 
not  discern.  Instead  of  a  dogmatist  enforcinjg 
the  articles  of  a  creed,  or  a  pedagogue  prescribing 
rules  of  discipline,  they  found  *  a  companion  like 
Great  Heart,  with  whose  mind  it  was  a  joy  and  a 
benediction  to  come  even  for  an  hour  into  contact. 
Once  more  was  proved  the  truth  that  to  60  is  more 
than  to  do  or  to  speak.  ...  It  was  not  till  those 
never  to  be  forgotten  sermons  came  to  a  sudden 
ending  that  we  knew  how  much  they  had  counted 
for  in  our  inner  lives.  A  window  in  our  chamber 
was  for  ever  dosed,  and  like  the  one  in  the  House 
called  Beautiful,  it  **  looked  toward  the  sunrising."  '* 
To  the  theory  of  congregational  devotion  Mr. 
Martineau  had  long  given  much  attention.    The 

^Euayg,  hr.  546. 

SMiw  Cobbe,  Inquirer,  Memorial  number.  His  penooal 
humility  seemed  sometimes  in  stranse  contrast  with  ms  intel- 
lectual confidence,  and  made  him  pecnnariy  sensitive  to  sympathy 
or  its  absence.  'Few  things/  he  once  wrote  to  Bliss  Cobbe 
(1865),  'coiUd  so  relieve  my  self-distrusts  as  such  concurrence 
and  approvaJ  as  3ronrB :  and  I  thank  3roa  warmly  for  the  new 
strength  your  woras  give.'  Miss  Cobbe  used  to  relate  the  amuse- 
ment wiUi  which  she  once  listened  at  Lady  Louisa  Egerton'a 
to  a  series  of  after-dinner  imitations  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (then  in 
his  first  premiership)  of  distinguished  preachers  (over  thirty, 
she  thought).  '  But  Bir.  Gladstone/  said  she,  when  he  concluded, 
'  you  have  said  nothing  of  my  pastor.'  '  And  who  is  that  ? ' 
'  The  Rev.  James  Martmteu.'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  deliberately,  'There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Martineau  is  the  greatest  of  living  thinkers.' 
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bald  and  rationalistic  simplicity  iKiuch  sometimes 
womided  him  by  its  prosaic  coldness,  had  after 
all  an  ethical  value :  it  was  connected  (as  he  once 
said),  with  a  certain  lofty  virtue,*— 'a  iHx>found 
veracity  and  reaUty  of  religion,  which  will  never 
profess  anything  but  what  is  rather  within  than 
beyond  the  truth  distinctly  apprehended.'^  A 
desire  for  a  larger  range  of  liturgical  use  than  could 
be  secured  by  any  modification  of  the  morning  and 
evening  ritual  in  the  AngUcan  Prayerbook,  now  led 
to  the  preparation  by  Dr.  Sadler  of  a  series  of  services, 
published  in  1862  under  the  title  Camtnon  Prayer 
far  Christian  Warship.  In  this  work  Mr.  Martineau 
took  the  keenest  interest.  With  the  sacerdotal 
religion  of  the  English  prayerbook  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy;* its  opening  confessions  appeared  to  him 
exaggerated — ^Siuely  we  none  of  us  believe,  and 
Christ  did  not  mean  to  teach,  that  human  persons 
in  general,  and  his  disciples  everywhere  and  alwaj^ 
are  in  the  case  of  the  prodigal  son ' ;  the  repeated 
appeals  to  God  to  remember  his  *  promises '  implied 
that  when  due  service  had  been  rendered  to  him, 
he  was  pledged  to  confer  benefits  in  return.  Tliis 
conception  stood  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Puritan 
type,  which  placed  the  essence  of  devotion  in  the 
free  outpouring  of  affection,  begotten  by  realising 
the  relations  in  which  he  has  deigned  to  draw  us 
to  himsdl    Doubtless,  the  essential  idea  of  Christ- 

>  Letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Suffield,  July  13,  1870:    Life  0/ 
/?.  R.  SuffiM,  p.  III. 

*  'Seethe  powerlal  criticiem  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  36,  1S60,  Ls/e. 
i.  381-384.  Q>.  a  letter  to  Father  Suffield.  July  17,  1870; 
Lifs  of  R.  R.  SufiM,  p.  117. 
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laaity  lay  in  *the  human  ccmsdousness  of  sinful 
need  and  the  sigh  for  holy  life '  on  the  one  hand, 
to  which  came  *  the  divine  Response  for  f oi]giveness, 
rescue,  and  communion'  on  the  other.^  But  the 
note  of  penitence  must  not  be  struck  too  soon. 
And  when  it  is  sounded,  it  must  be  above  all  sincere. 
The  poignance  of  exceptional  remorse  must  not 
be  imposed  with  perpetual  demand  on  all ;  repen^ 
tance  must  blend  with  the  chorus  of  praise,  and  be 
free  from  all  'taint  of  servile  interest.*  Out  of 
these  convictions  grew  two  services,  contributed 
to  the  volume  as  the  Ninth  and  Tenth.  By  nothing 
perhaps  did  Mr.  Martineau  render  more  potent 
aid  to  the  devoticmal  culture  of  his  household  of 
faith.  These  services  could  not  have  been  written 
save  by  one  who  was  steeped  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible;  yet  they  met  the  modem  demand  of 
veracity  for  minds  from  which  the  whole  mediatorial 
scheme  of  Christianity  had  passed  away.'  They 
were  wholly  independent  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  Church ;  but  their  c^itral  canticles  rested  on 
a  profound  sense  of  *  the  order  and  progress  of 
Divine  Revelation  in  human  history  and  Ufe.' 
Voices  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New  blend 
in  the  praise  of  '  the  Only  Holy,  the  First  and  the 
Last.'  A  rich  glow  of  hallowed  gladness  shines 
in  these  songs;  the  Endeavours  are  never  wholly 
free  from  the  secret  consciousness  of  failure ;  in 
Hours  of  Thought  the  intellect  is  sometimes  laboriously 

^ '  NaHure  and  God.'  i860 ;  Essays,  liL  147. 

~  *■  The  tenns  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Savkmr;  in  rdlation  to  Onist, 
a9  well  aa  pnyer  through  him,  were  iraniclT  diaoarded.  See 
the  defence  d  thie  attitude  in  the  Lifs,  L  586,  in  a  letter  of  iSdi. 
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occupied;  but  a  generation  of  wonhippers  who 
have  breathed  out  their  spirit  in  these  psafans. 
have  found  them  grow  into  permanent  ^rmbob 
of  spiritual  joy.  In  the  same  passionate  purity 
did  Fra  AngeUco  paint  his  angeb  of  adoraticm, 
and  portray  the  rh3^hmic  dance  of  the  blest. 

Worship  was  the  primary  object,  in  Mr.  Martineau*s 
view,  of  congregational  assmibly ;  instruction  was 
secondary  ;  the  sermon  occasionally  promoted  both. 
Sometimes  the  preacher's  teaching  was  conveyed 
in  a  series  of  discourses,  as  in  a  notable  sequence 
on  the  Apostle  Paul  ;^  or,  at  a  later  date,  an  ex- 
position of  the  essential  grounds  and  contents 
of  religion.  Sometimes  a  week-night  gathering 
provided  the  necessary  opportunity:'  and  in  five 
successive  winters,  from  1867  to  1871,  the  unwearied 
teacher  devoted  five  months  (November  to  March) 
to  weekly  historical  and  expository  lectures  on 
the  New  Testament,  the  antecedents  of  its  doctrines, 
and  the  subsequent  phases  of  Christian  thought. 
In  the  closing  years  of  the  National  he  had  published 
the  first  serious  study,  in  this  country,  of  the  '  Early 
History  of  Messianic  Ideas.'  There,  too,  he  reviewed 
Renan's  Vie  de  Jesus^  and  declared  it  doubtful 
whether  Jesus  ever  gave  himself  out  as  Messiah.* 

^Tbe  writer  well  rememben  after  lorty  years  the  vividneoi 
of  the  description  of  Stephen's  appearance  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  the  concentrated  attention  of  the  hearers  as  the  narrathre 
advanced  to  the  catastrophe,  when  a  hush  of  reverence  fell  on 
the  whole  auditory.  The  habitual  stillness  of  the  congregatioa 
made  this  all  the  more  impressive. 

*  A  short  coarse  in  which  Mr.  Ta^er*  Mr.  Martineau,  and  othen 
to6k  part  was  delivered  in  this  way  at  University  Hall,  in  XS65. 
Mr.  Martinean  contributing  four. 

s  Bisays,  m.  .523.    The  second  Lils  Ivned  by  StraoM  is  1S64 
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The  suspension  of  the  National  in  the  autumn  of 
1864  released  him  from  the  necessity  of  frequent 
occasional  production,  and  he  turned  with  eagerness 
to  the  studies  which  had  so  long  engaged  his  highest 
interest.  Their  fruits  began  to  appear  in  an 
American  periodical  entitled  Old  and  New^  under 
the  persuasion  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New 
York.^  But  this  venture  also  was  cut  untimely 
short ;  and  the  full  exposition  of  his  views  on  these 
themes  was  only  completed  in  his  last  great  treatise. 
The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  1890. 

No  congregation  could  dischaiige  its  duty,  in 
Mr.  Martineau's  view,  without  making  some  system- 
atic provision  of  helpfulness  for  the  neighbourhood 
around  it.  While  he  often  protested  against  de- 
nominational organisation  of  general  philanthropy,' 
to  such  sodal  service  he  gave  long  and  anxious 
thought.  An  opportunity  lay  close  at  hand.  His 
former  pupil  and  friend.  Miss  Anna  Swanwick, 
had  for  some  years  past  promoted  classes  of  girls, 
which  she  first  assembled  in  her  mother's  house 


was  noticed  in  the  article  '  The  CriaiB  of  Faith '  (Essays,  iii.) 
in  what  proved  to  be  the  final  number  of  the  NaUonai,  November, 
1864.  To  Mr.  B.  B.  WUey  (Chicago)  he  explained  in  a  letter 
of  Sept.  29,  i863«  the  reasons  which  had  led  mm  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  himself  producing  a  volume  on  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
'  It  gleams  on  our  purified  vision  in  hints  and  streaks  of  beauty ; 
and  though  these  flow  together  into  fragments  of  form  not  only 
distinct  but  unique,  vet  every  attempt  to  complete  them  dis* 
appoints  one  and  produces  a  whole  qmte  inadequate  to  the  glory 
of  its  elements.  So  I  begin  to  suppose  that  his  personality  w 
better  left  as  one  of  those  divine  and  h<4y  mysteries  that  have 
power  over  us  just  because  they  represent^  with  the  sweetest 
harmony  of  our  life,  also  the  infinite  silence  in  it  that  cannot  be 
broken.'    AUanHe  ManiMy,  Oct..  1900,  p.  489. 

^  Dr.  BeUows  visited  England  in  1868. 

>  He  disliked  a  Unitmi4m  Temperance  Society,  lor  instance 

C2 
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in  Wobum  Square.^  After  a  temporary  sojourn 
in  the  Colonade  ("a  quaint  old-world  place  long 
since  demolished  %  they  found  a  home  in  Newman 
Street,  not  far  from  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel, 
where  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler  and  other  friends 
became  interested  in  them.  The  movement  grew, 
until  finally  large  Day  and  Sunday  schools  were 
estabhshed  in  Little  Titchfield  Street  (Great  Port- 
land Street),  where  a  fine  building  was  reared 
to  house  them.'  On  these  schools  for  many  years 
their  nourisher  and  guardian  bestowed  untiring 
care.  In  the  Day  schools  he  was  constantly  to  be 
found  as  visitor ;  his  sympathy  and  support  were 
always  ready  for  the  teachers ;  by  his  scrupulous 
order,  in  the  ofGice  of  Secretary,  the  necessary 
correspondency  with  the  Education  Department 
was  performed  with  unfailing  accuracy. 

But  his  share  in  the  Sunday  schools  was  yet 
larger.'  To  enlist  the  help  of  as  many  teachers 
as  possible,  he  himself  undertook  the  afternoon 
superintendence.  Sunday  by  Sunday,  after  an 
exhausting  morning  service,  he  was  to  be  found  at 
the  desk ;  the  whole  order  of  the  School,  which 
numbered  between  300  and  400  scholars,  revolved 

^  Anna  Swanwick,  p.  44. 

*  Opened  June  29,  1866.  Mr.  Martineaa  devoted  to  this 
enterprise  the  :£i,ooo  already  named.  On  everything  concerning 
the  fabric  he  was  thoroughly  well-informed  :  his  practical  sagacity 
was  a  constant  surprise  to  those  who  only  thought  of  him  as  a 
philosopher.  The  architectonic  faculty  m  his  mind  required 
for  its  exercise  complete  mastery  of  detaiL 

'To  this  cause  he  was  always  UithfuL  It  must  suffice  to 
mention  here  his  regular  attendance  at  the  anniversaries  of  the 
Sunday  School  Association  in  Whit- week,  and  the.piany  counsels 
(sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  'of  perfection')  contained 
in  his  speeches. 
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round  him  ;  he  was  '  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine/ 
But,  as  the  College  students  who  responded  to  his 
appeal,^  observed  with  admiration,  no  constraint 
was.  ever  laid  upon  their  ways.  He  was  no  autocrat, 
imposing  his  authority  upon  subordinates ;  he 
was  a  fellow-worker,  alwajrs  full  of  respect  and 
sympathy  for  the  awkward  efforts  of  an  untried 
beginner.  Periodic  meetings  of  the  teachers  were 
held  at  his  house ;  he  was  an  ideal  chairman,  for 
he  could  draw  up  resolutions  at  a  moment's  notice 
in  a  buzz  of  talk,  giving  inunediate  expression  to 
some  dimly  fonned  idea  ;  and  he  knew  the  business 
of  each  class,  and  was  frequently  acquainted  vnth 
the  individual  scholars.*  Differences  of  opinion 
were  sometimes  inevitable.  An  outbreak  of  dis- 
order at  one  of  the  summer  excursions^  seemed  to 
eaU  for  disciplinary  arrangements  the  following 
3^ear.  Mr.  Martineau  was  on  the  side  of  the  discipline. 
But  an  opposition  appeared  imder  the  £gis  of  a 
devoted  teacher,  who  had  been  one  of  his  workers 
in  Liverpool  ;*  and  with  the  help  of  some  of  his 

^This  often  reached  them,  in  highly  characteriatic  notes* 
before  their  arrival  in  London. 

s  This  arose  partly  from  his  intimacy  vnth  the  day  schools,  and 
partly  from  his  watchfolness  for  occasions  of  personal  intercourse 
after  school-hours,  when  the  man  who  had  suffered  from  shyness 
an  his  life  would  gently  rebuke  some  refractory  boy,  or  advise 
some  applicant  to  the  school-library  about  the  choice  of  books. 

s  In  these  Mr.  Martineau  took  part  with,  his  customary  energy. 
When  he  could  Jiot  give  themoming,  he  would  come  out  in  the  after- 
noon.    Till  sixty,  certainly,  he  played  cricket  with  the  elder  lads. 

^A  wise  and  witty  woman,  whose  kindness  to  the  College 
Students  at  Dr.  Martmeau's  monthly  '  At  Homes,'  as  well  as  m 
school,  endeared  her  greatly  to  the  men  of  successive  years. 
Of  the  active,  not  the  contemplative  type,  she  once  observed 
on  coming 'out  of  chapel,  Apropos  of  the  preacher's' habit  of 
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CoUege  students  she  carried  the  day  for  more  lenient 
measures.  The  Superintendent  accepted  the  decision 
against  him  with  perfect  grace  and  good  humour ; 
and  perhaps  even,  so  some  suspected,  with  a  secret 
satisfaction  that  severity  was  overruled.  But  only 
those  in  the  home-secrets  knew  what  these  labours 
cost.  The  precious  hours  that  might  have  been 
devoted  to  rest  or  family  intercourse  or  fatvourite 
studies  on  Sunday  evenings,  were  consumed  by  half- 
mechanical  toils  which  he  would  not  delegate. 
He  could  not  endure  any  slovenliness  in  official 
duty.  Books  must  be  examined,  attendances  veri- 
fied, class-lists  compared  with  the  rq[ister  at  the 
desk ;  the  inadvertences  in  carrying  out  a  rather 
complicated  system  of  conduct-marks  must  be 
corrected;  all  elements  of  possible  friction  must 
be  removed,  so  that  everything  should  be  in  working 
order  for  next  wedc.  To  postpone  the  discharge 
of  such  tasks  was  intolerable ;  but  many  a  teacher 
remembered  in  quiet  hours  on  Sunday  nights  that 
the  Superintendent,  then  already  venerable,  was 
spending  his  strengtii  on  labours  which  others, 
had  they  trained  themselves  to  the  same  business 
exactitude,  might  have  performed  as  well.  Truly 
might  his  successor  in  the  pastorate  at  Little  Port- 
land Street  apply  to  him  Wordsworth's  great 
lines  to  Milton  :^ 

'  Thy  aonl  WM  like  a  St«r,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
ThOQ  hadst  a  voice  mbmb  ton&d  was  Ukit  the 


ocragjcwal  lepetitkn  of  a  discoiirae  (this  time  on  '  the  Better 
Part  /  Hours  of  Thougki,  vol.  i. ) . '  I  always  fed  so  sorry  for  Martha 
when  we  have  that  sermon.' 

iRev.  P.  H«  Wicksteed  at  the  Memorial  Service  at  Little. 
Portland  St.  Chapel,  Jan.  i6,  X9oa 
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Pore  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thoQ  travel  on  life's  common  way. 
In  cheerfal  godliness ;  and  vet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herseu  did  ky.' 


IV. 

The  social  conceptions  that  lay  behind  this  service 
were  of  the  aristocratic  type  into  which  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau  had  definitely  settled  in  his  later  Liverpool 
years.  The  discussions  on  Parliamentary  Reform 
did  not  rouse  his  enthusiasm,  for  he  was  alwa}^ 
more  concerned  for  the  performance  of  duties 
than  for  the  establishment  of  rights.  But  he 
consistently  advocated  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
When  he  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  parents 
and  friends  at  the  opening  of  the  Portland  British 
Schools  (June  29,  1866),  '  By  all  means/  he  said, 
'  have  household  suffrage ' :  only,  '  let  the  working 
men  show  themselves  qualified  for  it  by  properly 
fulfilling  their  responsibilities  as  householders,  and 
not  allow  private  benevolence  to  defray  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  cost  of  educating  their  chil- 
dr^.'^  The  inequalities  of  social  condition,  how- 
ever, no  remedial  schemes  could  remove.  When 
the  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  preaching  on  behalf  of 
the  Domestic  Missions,  drew  a  picture  of  rich 
and  poor  meetii^  for  worship  on  a  pewless  floor, 
Mr.  Martineau  (undeterred  by  memories  of  Con- 
tinental devotion)  demurred :  that  would  be  merely 

1  To  this  he  attached  great  importance  :  in  1869  he  declared 
himself  not  averse  to  the  idea  ci  a  national  system,  bfat  it  most 
be  administered  so  as  to  pat  npon  the  parents  the  duty  ol  payiac 
their  lair  share  of  the  expense,  at  the  same  time  that  they  secured 
their  proper  part  in  the  cont;r61  of  the  schools.    Inquirer,  Ikfoy  32. 
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to  lay  a  mask  in  their  chapels  on  the  fetcts  outside, 
which  would  reappear  the  moment  the  doors  were 
closed,  and  some  went  away  in  their  carriages 
and  some  in  their  rags  :  let  them  honestly  recognise 
their  differences  of  position,  and  study  how  to 
fulfil  their  mutual  duties.^  In  a  human  society 
which  rested  on  the  acknowledgment  of  such  recip- 
rocal obligations,  the  abatement  of  grave  and 
serious  reverence  filled  him  with  alarm.  He  noted 
even  in  cultivated  minds  a  grievous  cowardice  in 
the  exerdse  of  authority.  This  tendency  infected 
popular  Uterature,  encouraged  the  prevalence  of 
slang  in  language,  and  produced  the  alternate 
vacillation  and  temerity  which  characterised  public 
men :  nor  was  it  less  evident  in  domestic  life,  in 
the  increasing  dominance  of  the  children  over  the 
elders,  and  the  difiiculty  of  inducing  parents  to 
insist  on  obedience  from  the  young.*  It  was  the 
first  note  of  old  age :  not  often  did  he  assume 
the  part  of  lai4dator  temporis  acti.  His  comments 
called  forth  the  criticisms  of  a  friendly  '  Artisan,* 
to  whom  he  thus  explained  his  social  ideal. 

The  wcvld  is  not  made  upon  the  theory  of  what  is  called 
self-goveniment,  i.e.,  that  everyone  shaU  manage  himself »  and 
Bolxxly  govern  anyone  else :  no,  like  the  family,  it  is  made  np 
not  of  equals  bat  of  uneqaals,  and  is  a  united  organism  merely 
on  that  account.  There  are  but  two  other  governments  of  men 
possible ;  the  rule  of  the  Higher,  and  the  rale  of  the  Stronger. 
And  if  they  lose  aU  sight  of  anything  above  themselves,  and  are 
swayed  by  no  sense  cS  any  solenm  and  divine  claim  upon  their 
heart  and  will,  and  cannot  get  out  of  the  free  and  easy  styie 
of  knocking  through  life  and  death,  the  rule  of  the  Stronger 
will  assuredly  close  around  them,  and  bring  their  '  new  ideas ' 

^Inquirer,  June  4,  185^ 

*  Speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  London  Domestic 
Mission  Society,  Inquirer,  May  2$,  1867. 
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to  a  dismal  and.  The  man  who  livm  imder  no  ideal  senae  of 
authority,  is,  so  far»  unfit  for  social  existence ;  and  is  without 
the  cement  which  saves  hihi  from  isolation.  And  an  age  which, 
instead  of  letting  its  veneration  shift  to  higher  objects  as  they 
appear,  rudely  abates  and  abolishes  it,  loosens  its  whole  structure 
and  becomes  dangerous.^ 

Sometimes,  with  a  note  of  more  buoyant  hope- 
fulness, he  would  contrast  the  great  cities  of  antiquity 
with  the  triumphs  of  Christianity;  yet  the  rising 
anxiety  for  the  discharge  of  social  duties  begot 
new  dangers  ;  in  haste  to  enact  the  part  of  good 
Samaritans,  the  claimants  were  sometimes  afraid 
lest  the  sufferer's  wounds  should  be  soothed  with 
unconsecrated  oil,  or  disputed  on  what  beast  he 
should  be  carried  to  the  inn.'  Against  the  tendency 
to  rely  on  institutional  work,  which  alwa}^  becomes 
more  or  less  languid,  and  needs  the  perpetual  refresh- 
ing of  a  new  spirit,  he  placed  his  faith  in  *  direct 
and  personal  contact  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich  * :  the  ranks  of  society  were  part  of  the  Provi- 
dential order  of  the  world,  and  to  destroy  them 
was  an  impossibility.*  In  one  sense  Christian 
civilisation,  he  argual,  had  created  its  own  diffi- 
culties ;  the  ravages  of  misery  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  clear  from  the  field  the  idiot,  the  half- 
capable,  the  maimed.  The  modem  demand  was 
for  preservation  at  all  costs,  and  deliverance  if 
possible.  By  this  new  responsibility  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  and  the  unity  of  the  human 
family,  were  assuredly  strengthened ;  though  econ- 
omic and  administrative  energies  were  exix)sed 
to  severer  strain.    The  current  despair  was  really 

^Inquirer,  June  8,  1867.  ''* Inquire,  VlMy  30,   1868. 

*  Inquirer,'  Mky  15/  x86^ 
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an  augury  of  promise;  the  amount  of  physical 
and  moral  evil  was  probably  less  now  than  at  any 
period  known  to  history ;  the  change  was  not  in 
the  darker  sight  we  see,  but  the  humaner  eye  that 
looks.  And  so  the  very  despondency  in  the  litera- 
ture of  doubt  justified  the  summons  to  brighter 
iaith.^ 

The  student  of  political  philosophy  found  foreign 
affairs  no  less  interesting  than  in  former  years. 
Warned  privately  by  Mr.  Ernest  de  Bunsen  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  he  was  prepared  to  confirm  Magarini^s 
belief  that  there  would  be  war  between  France 
and  Austria  early  in  1859,  when  Francis  Newman 
was  still  sceptical.*    Mr.  Newman's  intimacy  with 
Kossuth  led  Mr.  Martineau  to  write  to  him  (Sept. 
9,  i860) :   '  I  see  you  still  have  a  little  of  the  Hun- 
garian  leaning   towards   Louis   Nap.    No   doubt, 
he  might  have  done  worse,  and  so  far  deserves 
credit  for  his  abstinence.    The  test  of  his  honest 
purpose  towards  Italy  will   be,  his  course  when 
Garibaldi  approaches  Rome.    I  am  puzzled  to  think 
what  solution  there  can  be  for  that  part  of  the  grand 
problem.'    In  the  Italian  movement  he  saw '  nothing 
else  than  an  insurrection  by  the  noblest  elements 
of  Italian  society — its  science,   its  literature,   its 
highest  character  and  aspirations, — against  a  corrupt 
and   hopeless   mockery   of   civilisation,    that   has 
evidently   reached   its   hour   for   final   retirement 
from  the  world.'*    As  the  year  ran  out,  and  he  sur- 

^  Inquirer^  May  2$,   187a. 

<  Uf$  0/  C0tkerm4  Winkwarth,  ii.  p  248. 

*  Speech  at  Hope  St»  Dec;  sS,  s86o:  Jw^§t4r&r,  Jan.  la,  iS6x. 
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veyed  the  dianges  of  thought  in  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Italy 
on  the  other,  he  declared  that  ages  had  passed 
since  a  period  so  momentous  had  presented  itself 
in  the  history  of  Christianity :  while  the  Christian 
world  was  full  of  elements  which  would  flow  together 
towards  an  ultimate  faith,  the  forms  of  creed  into 
which  it  would  shape  itself  would  of  necessity 
change  from  age  to  age  :  and  till  that  v^as  recognised, 
progress  could  not  be  secure. 

Rapidly  did  the  scene  of  interest  shift  across 
the  Atlantic :  and  Europe  listened  with  breathless 
expectation  while  Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded 
(April,  1861).  Recalling  the  incident  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  war,  Mr.  Martineau  thus  justified  his 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  government  at 
Washington. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Allsn. 

Pemnaenmawr,  North  Wales,  July  8,  1863. 

I  have  always  held  that  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  pat  your 

government  in  the  right,  and  compelled  the  resort  to  force  in 

reply.    The  obligation   to  maintain   the  constitution  was  an 

obligation  to  use  the  forces  of  the  State  against  Secession.    The 

title  of  a  government  to  vindicate  its  authority  and  property 

is  unimpeachable ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  outset,  all  European 

spectators  oondenmed  the  connivance  of  Buchanan  and  approved 

m  the  honest  efforts  of  his  successor.    But  the  duty  of  using  a 

formal  right,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  enfon^, 

muat  always  be  limited  by  the  ran^e  of  possible  success.     It 

cannot  be  a  duty,— on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  gravest  of  political 

crimes, — ^to  pledge  the  resources  of  a  state  against  ail  odds. 

Ko\sooiier,  therefore,  did  the  scale  and  the  reMuteness  of  the 

Secession  become  evident,  than  the  European  feeling  as  to  the 

original  right  became  qualified  by  the  spectacle  of  overwhelming 

wis :  the  problem  undertaken  by  your  government  was  deemed 

unmanageable :    and  the  war  was  deplored  as  likely  only  to 

embitter  an  inevitable  separation.    Its  continued  prosecution 

seemed  to  imply  a  presumptuous  overestimate  of  what  human 

will  and  force  can  accomplish,  and  a  rejection,  too  prolonged. 

of  the  obvious  arbitrament  of  nature  and  Providence. 
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Other  letters  to  the  same  coiTespcmdent  throw 
light  on  the  growth  of  this  view.^  The  foUowing 
acknowledges  the  gift  of  Mr.  Allen's  sketch  of  Old 
Testament  history  entitled  Hebrew  Men  and  Times, 
a  book  which  encountered  some  hostile  criticism 
from  conservative  Unitarian  theologians,  but  would 
now  be  r^arded  as  conceding  too  much  to  tradition. 

London,  Noiv.  99,  1861. 
My  dear  Mr.  Allen, 

If  you  knew  me  as  wdl  as  my  old  fri^ends  here  know  me,  yon 
would  be  surprised  at  n>>  epistolary  dumlmess,  however  nnaoooimt* 
able  to  more  fluent  and  demonstrative  men.  As  a  scbool-boy, 
mv  mother  had  to  scold  me  lor  not  writing  home  :  and  ever  since. 
I  have  gone  on  in  the  same  unprincipled  way,*  and,  I  fear,  have 
grown  worse  from  having  a  wife  who  writes  sudi  capital  letters, 
and  in  such  copiousness,  as  to  do  duty  for  both  of  us.  I  have  no 
adequate  excuse  for  my  dilatoriness  toward  you.  True,  I  received 
your  book  after  considerable  delay.  But  receive  it  I  did  ;  was 
delighted  with  it ;  and  ought  to  have  thanked  you  for  it  long 
ago.  Deduct  three  months  from  the  time  (when,  being  in  Soot* 
limd,  I  did  not  get  the  book),  and  a  month  for  booksellers'  delays : 
and  charge  the  residue  to  my  sins.  Only,  forgive  me  at  last, 
and  do  not  cut  me  -off  for  my  infirmity. 

Our  thecdogical  critics  scent  something  amiss, — something 
German  and  suspicious, — in  your  book,  ihey  do  not  Uke  the 
idea  of  letting  the  names  in  the  Scripture  Lessons  stand  for 
proper, — still  less  for  improper, — ^men  and  women  ;  and  of  opoi- 
mg  the  natural  lines  between  Hebrew  and  other  history.  The 
best  class  of  readers,  however,  will  thank  you  for  humanising 
what  had  ceased  to  win  them  by  pretensions  exclusively  divine ; 
and  for  letting  the  consecration  spread  over  the  wider  field  of 
history.  The  quiet,  lucid  style  of  the  book  is  most  agreeable 
to  my  taste  ;  and  the  compression  of  the  matter  is  adm&able. 

I  fear  that  the  terrible  national  crisis  must  for  a  long  time 
stay  the  hand  of  every  literary  man  amongst  you ;  and  draw 
ofi  all  interest  into  one  channel.    And  now,  tdas  I    arises  the 

^  They  may  be  read  in  the  PublicoHons  of  the  Colonial  Society 
of  Massachusetts. 

'To  a  correspondent  in  1850,  at  the  time  of  the  Gorhsim 
controversy,  he  once  wrote  :  '  To  hinder  the  hereditary  descent 
of  this  incurable  taint  I  have  some  thoughts  of  solemnly  baptising 
my  children  with  ink,  in  hopes  of  a  special  prevenient  giisce. 
For  myself  there  is  no  prospect,  but  that  I  shall  die  in  hantness 
of  heart.' 
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new  and  dreadful  approfaenaion  of  war  between  our  two  ooiintries  1  > 
But  surely,  this  cannot  be  permitted  :   there  must  be  a  body  of 
reasonable  public  opinion  in  New  Enffland,  wfaibh  may  be  brought  - 
tQ  bear  on  the  government  at  Washington,  and  may  induce  it' 
to  restrain  the  oVer-zeal  of  its  officers.    Through  all  the  excite- 
ment produced  here  by  the  Trent  afiair,  there  is  everywhere  a 
disposition  to  abide  by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  international 
law,  and  to  insist  on  nothing  which  it  is  consistent  with  honour 
and  duty  to  concede.    The  right  of  search,  which  we  once  daimed  ^ 
against  you,  we  shidl  be  content  to  suffer  from  you.    All  contra-, 
band  of  war  is  at  tHe  disposal  of  your  Prize  Courts, — ^though  not ' 
of  your  naval  officers  without  a  Court.    But  Civil   Persons,' 
passengers  on  board  our  Steamers,  between  one  neutral  port 
and  another,  cannot  in  honour  be  given  up, — and  that  without 
the  trial  and  award  of  a  tribunal.    The  impression  at  your- 
embassy  here    eems  to  be,  that  the  San  Jacmto  people  have 
exceeded  their  instructions  ;  just  as  our  officers  did  in  the  Chesa- 
peake case.    God  grant  that  the  cloud  may  blow  over  1 

To  the  same  correspondent  he  wrote  on  April 
14,  1863  :— 

Of  two  things  materially  affecting  the  international  feeling, 
I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  assurance  which  I  profoundly  have 
myself :  that  there  is  here  no  issue  desired  for  your  struggle  exc^t 
such  as  may  be  most  conducive  10  the  well-being  and  greatness 
of  your  Commonwealth, — ^be  it  singular  or  plural :  and  that  there 
is  no  change  whatever  in  the  English  estimate  of  slavery.  We 
simply  do  not  believe  in  either  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
or  tne  extinction  of  Slavery,  much  less  in  joint  accomplishment 
of  both  objects,  by  process  of  Civil  War.  And  though  this  purely 
practical  judgment  may  seem  to  occupy  a  humbler  level  than 
one  which  looks  exclusively  to  the  ideas  said  to  be  represented 
in  the  Si.riie,  yet  it  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  risht  and  wrong 
in  the  case :  for  a  War  which  aims  at .  impossible  objects, — be 
they  ever  so  intrinsically  good, — ^is  self-condemned.  We  believe 
Slavery  to  be  truly,  as  you  say,  the  cause  of  the  struggle :  we 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  stake  at  issue.  On  the  contrary,  we 
regard  the  division  between  North  and  South  as  the  one  ftleam 
of  hope  that  has  opened  on  the  sad  history  of  the  coloured  race, 
in  America.  The  Free  States,  discharged  from  their  slave- 
responsibilities,  would  spring  at  once  to  the  head  of  the  great 
league  of  nations  against  Uie  oppression  of  an  inferior  race. 
But  the  Free  States,  reunited  with  the  South,  must  either  pledge 
themselves  again  to  uphold  and  sanction  the  hateful  institution, 
or  end  it  by  a  conquest  and  confiscation  of  magnitude  so  frightful 
and  uncontrollable  as  to  outbid  slavery  itself  in  crime  and  misery. 

On  this  great  issue  the  Principal  and  the  Professor 
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of  philosophy  in  Manchester  New  Cdlege  were  by 
no  means  agreed.  Till  the  departure  of  the  College 
for  Oxford  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  there 
lingered  in  University  Hall  a  tradition  of  a  Students' 
Debate^  which  related  how  Mr.  Tayler,  carried  out 
of  his  usual  calm,  declared  that  there  never  was 
any  great  conflict  in  which  he  could  say  more  en^ 
phatically  '  This  is  the  side  of  God  and  that  is  the 
side  of  the  Devil  * :  whereupon  Mr.  Martineau 
arose  and  retorted  that  he  had  never  found  himself 
more  utterly  unable  to  ascribe  the  motives  of  the 
one  side  to  a  divine  and  those  of  the  other  to  a  dia- 
bolic agency.  But  a  year  or  two  later  the  two 
friends  were  again  of  one  accord.  After  the  assassi* 
nation  of '^  Lincoln,  at  the  following  Whitsuntide, 
Mr.  Martineau  moved  a  vote  of  sympathy  upon  his 
death  and  an  address  of  condolence  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  The  logic  of  events  had 
convinced  him.  The  objects  which  he  had  declared 
'  impossible '  were  accomplished  :  and  the  ^  second 
inaugural  *  struck  him  as  *  one  of  the  noblest  utter- 
ances of  a  great  and  pure-minded  statesman.'  The 
murdered  President  was  described  as  '  a  man  who 
had  found  his  way  through  an  unexampled  crisis 
by  the  light  of  a  rare  truthfulness,  simplicity,  and 
political  integrity.'  *  The  difficulties  of  his  earlier 
career,'  said  the  speaker,  'were  enormous,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  it  was  marked  by  some  vacilla- 
ticm  and  ambiguities :  but  at  the  conunencement  of 
his  second  Presideucv  he  had  won  the  reward  of 
faithfulness  and  calmness  of  mind,  and  his  life  was 
never  so  valuable  as  it  was  at  this  crisis.'^ 

^Jtiquiref,  June  lo,  1865. 
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Ever  since  his  residence  in  Germany  during  the 
afififis  tmrabiUs^  Mr.  Martineau  had  followed  its 
political  development  with  the  keenest  interest. 
After  the  *  Seven  Weeks'  War '  in  1866  he  wrote 
to  Newman : — 

The  Fniasian  expanskm  is  so  full  ci  wonder,  interest,  and 
we,  that  I  am  half  ashamed  of  not  being  able  to  bring  my 
lent  and  my  feeling  into  completer  accord  about  it.    Bat 


cannot  help  wishing  that  results  so  mat  could  have  been 
wrought  out  by  an  instrumentality  that  cofnmanded  more 
sympathy.  In  spite  of  all  his  ability  and  success,  I  feel  the 
intensest  dislike  to  Bismark,  and  only  a  cold  raticmal  satisfaction 
in  his  outwittinff  Louis  Napoleon,  and  carrjring  despair  to  Vienna. 
But  when  the  drama  is  contemplated,  and  the  actors  forgotten, 
the  play  of  the  piece  is  grand  :  and  makes  one  breathwss  for 
the  next  act. 

When  the  final  catastrophe  arrived,  in  1870, 
he  feared  the  political  sequel  of  the  war  more  than 
its  actual  calamities.  The  desolating  incidents  of 
the  Commune  in  the  spring  of  1871  suggested  a 
text  for  one  of  his  finest  speeches  at  the  Whitsuntide 
anniversary,^  when  he  compared  the  fruits  of  a 
*  grand  national  moral  idea  inspiring  the  German 
nation'  with  the  disorganisation  of  the  French, 
*not  through  a  fault  of  their  own  but  through 
the  wretched  political  experience  which  they  have 
suffered  for  the  last  twenty  years.'  The  theme  was 
developed  into  a  contrast  between  the  two  great 
rival  influences  which  had  been  struggling  in  France 
for  the  command  of  popular  education.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  priests :  on  the  other  the  phUo- 
sophes.  True  the  recent  results  of  sacerdotal 
education  could  be  satisfactory  to  none : — 

These  very  priests  who  have  demanded  this  homage  to  their 
power,  have  been  the  very  first  victims  of  popular  indignation. 

^Inquirer,  June  3,  1871. 
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The  very  first  sufferer  has  been  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  the 
very  first  act  has  been  the  desecration  of  the  altars ;  the  very 
first  theft  has  been  of  the  sacred  plate  out  of  the  churches ; 
the  very  first  institutions  which  luive  been  dosed  have  beeA 
-  these  churches  themselves  ;  and  the  people  who  have  bees  their 
pupils  have  treated  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt  the 
faith  and  worship  in  which  they  have  been  trained. 

Neither  party,  he  concluded,  had  succeeded  in 
really  educating  the  people ;  but  in  comparing  the 
two  he  ranged  himself  unhesitatingly  on  the  side 
of  the  priests.  Doubtless  the  religion  which  had 
been  taught,  was  a  religion  which  the  intellects  of 
the  people  had  completely  outgrown :  but  there 
was  an  unuttered  aspiration  for  some  form  of 
religion  not  yet  disclosed  to  them  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  had  passed  away,  and  fulfil  the  highest 
purposes  of  education. 

This  conviction  animated  his  support  of  Mr. 
Forster's  Education  Act,  and  led  to  the  following 
defence  of  it,  Whitsuntide,  1872,  against  a  resolution 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crosskey* : — 

After  (quoting  the  two  determining  clauses  (the  14th  and  25th), 
Mr.  Martmeau  argued  that  no  favour  was  shown  to  one  religious 
body  more  than  to  another,  and  asked  :  What  wlis  the  particular 
magic  about  local  taxation  that  conscience  should  object  to 
allowing  any  portion  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  any 
religion  other  than  one's  own,  while  Queen's  taxes  had  been  paid 
year  after  year,  out  of  which  grants  bad  been  made  to  the  various 
schools  without  a  voice  being  raised  against  it  ?  This  scruple 
was  an  afterthought,  an  everlasting  principle  picked  up  since 
yesterday.  In  pressing  the  Education  Act  the  government  did 
wisely  in  not  looking  upon  England  as  a  desert  land,  in  which  the 
whole  work  had  to  be  begun  at  first,  but  in  considering  how  they 
could  incorporate  existing  institutions  with  Uieir  national  system. 
The  fact  that  upwards  <rf  20,000  clergymen  had  gone  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  of  education,  was  one  which  the  Government 
would  have  been  infatuated  to  have  overlooked.  He  fdt  the 
greatest  repugnance  to  interfere  with  the  Act  until  it  had  been 

^To  the  effect  that  the  Educaticm  Act  of  1870  violated  the 
of  religious  equality.    Inquire,  May  25,  1872. 
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wen  tried.  If  religion  was  separated  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
education,  it  would  be  flung  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
pflursons  :  while,  if  the' general  elements  of  religion  were  permitted 
lo  remain  in  daily  contact  with  the  ordinary  education,  the 
rdigious  teaching  would  continually  improve,  and  by  degrees  a 
common  basis  would  be  found  for  the  worship  and  conscience 
of  the  people.^ 

To  one  more  topic  of  this  period  he  thus  adverts 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newman,  Jan.  5,  1871 : — 

Your  thoughts  on  men  and  things  always  touch  and  move  me, 
like  a  prophet's  words ;  all  the  more  wholesomely,  because, 
instead  of  simply  reflecting  my  own  level  convictions,  they  stir 
up  inward  controversies  of  conscience  which  leave  me  in  the  end 
on  higher  ground.  Your  faith  and  hope  in  regard  to  the  public 
action  of  women  I  honour  and  love,  and  wish  that  I  could  snare  : 
for  the  future  apparently  is  yours.  But  it  is  not  without  con 
siderable  qualification  that  I  can  approve  of  the  new  theory 
of  women's  life :  and  though  I  am  for  giving  them  free  scope 
to  enter  into  any  profession  or  field  of  activity  deemed  honourable 
for  men,  so  that  their  place  should  be  found  for  them  by  naturid 
aptitude  and  not  by  restrictive  law  or  untested  prejudice,  yet 
i  believe  that  experience  will  work  out  in  the  future  adjustments 
not  strongly  contrasted  with  the  past.  I  cannot  so  despair  of 
hous^old  unity,  and  of  the  old  doctrine  that  the  State  is  an 
aggregate  of  feimilies,  as  to  wish  for  married  women's  suffirage. 
Even  if  I  were  to  waive  all  scruples  about  it,  I  could  not  feel 
your  trust  in  it  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  such  odious  legislation 
as  the  C.D.A I  own  that  I  cannot  overcome  my  repug- 
nance to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.-^espedally  the  public 
agitation  of  it  in  mixed  assemblies, — by  women  :  and  the  profuse 
circulation,  anumg  our  wives  and  daughters,  of  the  literature  of 
the  two  sides,  seems  to  me  a  disaster  scarcely  less  than  the 
laws  themselves.  An  active  Committee  of  high-minded  married 
ladies,  like  Mrs.  Butler,  with  a  similar  organisation  of  resolute 
men.  would  have  worked.  I  think,  better  than  the  more  com- 
prehensive societies  which  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  I 
do  not  much  like  the  look  of  the  Royal  Commission,  perhaps* 
however,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  names  in  many  instances. 
The  Home  Secretary  urged  me  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  Com- 
mission :  aiid,  under  a  strong  conviction  of  duty,  I  consented, 
tin  I  found  that  the  enquiries  would  be  lar^ly  conducted  in 
towns  where  the  CD. A.  nave  been  in  operation.  As  I  cannot 
leave  London,  I  was  oUiged  to  withdraw. 

Called  upon  imexpectedly,  at  a  meeting  on  this 
subject,    Mr.    Martineau    condensed   his   objection 

1  Compare  his  attitude  in  1847,  mnte,  chap.  VIII.  p.  374. 
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to  the  Acts  into  a  single  sentence :  *  Christ  dismissed 
the  guilty  woman  with  the  words.  Go  and  sin  no 
mare.    These  Acts  say,  Go  and  prepare  to  sin  again.* 

V. 

In  June,  1866,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hoppus  resigned 
the  chair  of  philosophy  in  University  CoU^e.  In 
response  to  the  urgency  of  some  of  his  friends, 
who  thought  Mr.  Martineau  peculiarly  qualified 
for  this  post,  he  allowed  himself  to  become  a  candi- 
date. He  himself  felt  that  its  tenure  would  be  an 
incentive  to  a  proper  completion  of  his  work  as 
teacher.^  The  SpecUUor  strongly  urged  his  election, 
and  when  it  was  recommended  by  the  Senate,  his 
friends  supposed  that  it  was  secure.  At  the  Council 
Meeting,  however,  on  August  4,  there  was  an  un- 
expected opposition,  and  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Lord  Belper,  who  was  in  the  chair,  the  resolution 
for  his  appointment  was  lost.  The  situation  was 
described  by  the  Candidate,  in  a  letter  to  Prof. 
Newman  thanking  him  for  his  *most  effective 
testimony  * : — 

It  save  me,  I  am  convinced,  my  most  powerful  sapport.  and 
only  mglitened  me  by  promising  what  I  tear  it  is  raUier  in  my 
wish  than  in  my  power  to  penbrm.  The  dection  is  not  jret 
decided,  bat  stands  over  lor  the  November  meeting  ^  CoonciL 
Mr.  Grote's  motion  was  not  carried  bat  rejected  .**  ai^  so  was  the 
proposal  to  appoint  his  candidate,  Mr.  Robertson.  But  on  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  Senate's  reoonunendation  of  me,  the  votes 
were  equal ;  and  the  Chairman,  Lord  Belper,  gave  the  casting 
vote  in  the  negative,  avowedly  on  the  pnndple  of  Mr.  Grote's 
rejected  motion.    So  there  was  a  dead-lock;    and  the  whole 

^  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  Life,  i.  414. 

>  This  declared  it  inconsistent  with  the  religioas  neutrshty 
of  the  CoUege  to  appoint  a  candidate  eminent  as  minister  of  one 
of  the  various  sects  dividing  the  religious  world. 
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«flto  camm  on  tU  nooo  next  month.  In  a  curious  letter  to  me 
T.  S.  Min  avows  that  his  preference  for  Mr.  Robertson  arises  from 
his  desire  to  plant  a  thorough-going  disciple  in  a  seat  of  inflnence, 
and  not  from  any  consideration  of  snperior  personal  qnalificatioos. 
He  excuses  this  sort  of  philosophical  sectarianism  by  sa3ring 
that  it  is  a  necessary  retaliation  on  the  exclusion  of  his  opinions 
from  places  of  authcnitative  instruction.  There  can  be  no  doubt» 
I  think,  after  this,  that  your  interpretation  of  the  opposition  is 
correct.  From  the  principle  thus  (uragged  in  I  have  come  to  feel 
more  interest  in  the  election  than  on  any  personal  grounds. 
The  negative  men  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  Council :  and  they 
are  active  and  resolute :  so  that  they  maj  perhaps  draw 
waverers  to  them,  and  establish  a  small  majority  at  last.  But 
some  of  my  friends  hope  otherwise. 

The  hope  was  defeated.  Mr.  Robertson  was 
appomted  in  December,  and  though  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton,  with  persistent  faithfuhiess,  carried  the 
matter  before  a  special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  College,^  it  was  naturally  difficult 
to  cancel  an  election  which  had  been  already  made. 
The  proceedings  aroused  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  the  press,  and  brought  Mr.  Martineau's  name 
prominently  before  the  public.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  bore  his  rejection  like  a  philosopher, 
and  its  only  significant  personal  result  to  himself 
was  that  it  enabled  him  to  include  Prof.  Robertson 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends. 

The  meetings  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  which 
was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1869,  greatly  enlarged 
the  range  of  Mr.  Martineau's  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  most  eminent  students  of  philosophy  and 
science  then  living.'    The  support  of  such  new 


^  The  requisition  was  signed  by  fourteen  Fellows  <rf  the  College* 
and  six  other  Proprietors. 

s  As  his  share  in  its  proceedings  bdongs  rather  to  his  work 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  its  record  is  reserved  for  chapter  XIV. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  name  his  Catholic  friends.  Archbishop 
Manning,  Father  Dalgaums,  and  Dr.  Ward, 

D2 
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interests  was  welcome  to  his  sensitive  and  sym- 
pathetic  nature,  for  the  sommer  brought  with  it  a 
heavy  personal  sorrow.  After  a  short  illness,  the 
Rev.  John  James  Tayler,  whose  strength  had  been 
somewhat  severely  strained  by  a  journey  to  Hungary 
in  1868,  died  on  May  28,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 
For  a  whole  generation  the  two  friends  had  been 
knit  in  partnership  of  thought  and  action.  '  He 
was  a  true  saint  of  the  Unitarian  type/  wrote 
Miss  Catherine  Winkworth  (June  8) :  '  a  man  of  the 
most  deeply  devotional  spirit,  whose  whole  life  was 
pervaded  by  piety;  and  for  humility,  charity, 
and  candour,  I  never  knew  any  one  like  him  except 
Mr.  Maurice.  No  one  ever  thought  of  being  worldly 
or  C3mical  or  intolerant,  while  conversing  with  him.'^ 
To  Mr.  Martineau  the  loss  was  irreparable.  The 
serenity  and  hopefulness  of  Mr.  Tayler  had  again 
and  again  relieved  his  own  self-distrusts ;  as  he 
counted  himself  among  'dependent  minds,'  the 
mingled  reverence  and  sympathy  which  bound  him 
to  his  friend,  exactly  satisfied  his  need  of  some  one 
to  whom  he  could  still  look  up  and  be  enlightened. 
The  main  burden  of  the  woi^  of  the  College  now 
fell  upon  him.*  But  the  image  of  Mr.  Tayler, 
the  friend  of  his  fuU  age,  never  ceased  to  live  before 
him  among  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  figures 
alike  of  his  past  and  of  his  future.* 


^L^s  of  CiUkmm  Winkworth,  voL  iL  p.  514. 

sTo  one  ¥^0  saw  him  at  College  prayers  the  first  moming 
after  the  bereavement,  he  seemed  Mike  a  crushed  man/  He 
was  immediately  appointed  Principal.    See  chap.  XTV. 

*  *  Loas  and  Gain  in  Recent  Theology/  1881  ;  Essays,  iv.  534. 
A  sketch  of  Mr.  Tayler  will  be  fonnd  in  Essays,  i.  381.  In  less 
than  a  month  after  he  had  said  the  farewell  words  over  Mr.. 
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Bfany  and  various  were  the  personalities  with 
whom  events  brought  him  into  contact.  Towards 
the  end  of  May,  1870,  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
distinguished  Dominican  priest,  who  sought  his 
help  in  the  most  delicate  problems  of  fedth  and 
conscience.  At  Father  Suffield's  request,  Mr. 
Martineau  paid  him  a  visit  at  Boswortfa,  and  an 
active  correspondence  followed.  On  Father  Suf- 
field's resolve  to  lay  his  perplexities  before  Dr. 
Newman,  Mr.  Martineau  wrote  :  '  Your  confidence 
could  not  be  given  to  anyone  more  worthy  to 
receive  it,  and  more  skilful  to  help  in  moral  diffi- 
culties than  the  venerable  and  noble-souled  Newman. 
Only  there  are  crises  in  life  when  one  has  to  rise 
into  a  truth  higher  than  the  human.'^  The  point 
of  view  from  which  his  own  counsel  was  given, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letters : — 

London,  June  17th.  1870. 

Almost  hour  by  hour  my  thoaghts  have  been  with  yon,  smce 

le  last  kindly  grasp  o<  year  hand  at  the  railway  station.    As 

far  as  the  different  habits  of  my  mind  permit,  I  try  to  think 


the  last  kindly  grasp  o<  yoar  hand  at  the  railway  station.    As 

different  habits  of  my  mind  permil 
myself  into  yoor  position,  and  though  I  cuure  not  even  fancy  my 


sympathy  with  its  difficnlties  complete,  I  see  too  dearl^  the 
lon^xness,  the  wounds  of  affection,  the  tremblings  of  conscience 
which  it  involves,  not  to  long  and  -pray  for  the  power  and  privilege 
of  rendering  sucii  help  in  the  crisis  as  brotherly  appreciation 
may  make  possible.    The  one  difference  between  the  Catholic 

Taylor's  grave,  Mr.  Martineau  was  called  on  to  render  the  like 
service  for  his  old  fellow-student — also  his  frequent  critic  and 
opponent — the  Rev.  R.  Brook  Aspland.  Magnanimous  was 
his  tribute  to  the  deceased  pastor's  '  rare  and  happy  social  tact» 
his  ffenuine  lo3ralty  to  conviction,  and  his  balanced  reverence 
lor  hberty  and  truth,'  June  26 :  Inquirar,  July  3. 

^  Lifs  of  R.  R.  Suffiad,  p.  157.  A  htUe  later.  '  I  am  glad  voo 
are  going  to  Birmingham  to  confer  with  Dr.  Newman,— ot  all 
living  religions  writers  the  man  I  perhaps  love  and  honour 
most,  thouffh  the  more  I  study  him,  the  more  do  I  wonder  at 
the  submismon  of  such  a  mind  to  the  Roman  Caitholic  theology ' : 
•M.  pw  lai. 
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and  the  Protestant  estimate  of  duty  which  your  lettefs  bring 
home  to  me,  and  which  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  conciliate, 
has  reference  to  the  supposed  conflict  ci  daims  between  the 
intellect  and  the  conscience.  The  proposition,  'The  best  and 
most  complete  Rdi^on  must  be  the  true/  I  can  only  read  con- 
versely,— ^  The  true  Religion  must  be  the  best  and  most  complete,' 
nor,  apart  from  its  truth,  could  I  venture  to  measure  the  goodness 
of  a  faith.  So  little  can  I  escape  from  my  Protestant  reverence 
for  veracity  as  the  primary  and  paramount  condition  of  any 
possible  personal  reliflton,  and  for  any  reality  inwardly  given 
me  as  against  the  Surest  fictions  recommended  to  me  from 
without,  that  I  cannot  understand  the  possibility  of  invokhig 
the  Wfll  a^dnst  honest  doubt  and  dawning  lig^t,  without  the 
keenest  remorse  as  for  heinous  sin.  I  can  enter  into  any  degree 
of  sdf-distrust :  personally,  I  fed  it  proloundlv,  in  the  face  <rf 
the  collective  jud^ent  against  me  of  the  Church,  or  even  of  any- 
one or  two  men  whom  I  love  and  venerate.  But  this  would  only 
drive  me  to  a  sorrowful  silence  in  following  the  little  lig^t  I  have ; 
and  could  never  justify  me  in  pretending  to  have  theirs. 

Killin,  N.B.,  Aug.  15,  1870. 
The  insight  which  I  have  gained  through  your  recent  ex- 
perience into  the  working  of  the  Catholic  system,  deepens  my 
mipression  of  the  essentiai  childishness  of  mind,  and  untrustfnl 
narrowness  of  piety,  which  deform  the  highest  graces  nurtured 
by  it.  To  believe  that  the  All-holy  God  wul  treat  a  soul  as  lost, 
which  in  obedience  to  him  (or,  at  aU  events,  i»Hiat  means  to  be 
such)  performs  an  act  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  what  is  this  but 
a  debasing  superstition,  applying  the  power  of  religion  to  the 
corruption  of  the  moral  sense  ?  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
considerate  and  delicate  in  you  to  apeak  so  tenderly  as  you  do 
of  the  spirit  of  the  associates  you  foave.  But  I  must  confess 
that  with  my  view  of  their  narrowness  of  mind,  compared  with 
your  own  large  comprehension  of  things,  I  cannot  but  fed  your 
tone  of  huzmlity  excessive.  It  woi3d  not  be  5d/-assertion, 
but  only  homage  to  the  Divine  truth  which  has  alighted  on  you 

as  its  organ,  to  hold  your  head  a  little  hi^er I  know 

you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  this :  it  is  perhaps  due  to  my 
own  defective  meekness. 

The  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Martineau  urged 
his  correspondent  to  rely  on  the  deepest  convictions 
of  his  spirit,  was  reinforced  by  his  contemporary 
intercourse  with  another  eminent  religious  teacher^ 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  A  few  weeks  before  Mi. 
Martineau  went  to  Bosworth,  he  opened  his  pulpit 
to  the  Hindu  prophet,  whom  he  afterwards  described 
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as  *  a  soul  most  congenial  to  the  soul  of  Jesus,  a 
kind  of  second  John.'^  At  a  great  meeting  where 
Dean  Stanley  and  Lord  Lawrence  took  part  in  wel- 
coming him  to  England,  Mr.  Martineau,  who  had  long 
sympathised  with  *  the  tendency  of  modem  thought 
to  consecrate  the  whole  history  of  humanity,'*  thus 
described  the  lesson  of  his  vidt*  : — 

Thtte  were  times  when  it  was  necessary  to  begin  afresh,  and 
see  what  conld  be  done  with  the  native  resoorces  of  humanity 
commmiing  with  God  through  nature  and  through  its  own 
lacnlties.  Their  great  reformer  with  his  people  had  ventured 
upon  that  step,  and  had  shown  what  truth  could  be  won  by  a 
human  soul  standing  in  its  loneliness  and  isolation,  how  far  it 
was  possible  ffx*  it  to  hold  communion  with  God,  and  to  sanctify 
Ufe  and  the  creation  into  which  it  was  bom.  The  result  had 
been  what  he  believed  it  ever  would  be,  that  God  and  the  human 
soul  had  found  each  other  out ;  and  after  all  the  storms  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  the  foot  was  found  up<m  the  eternal  rock, 
against  which  the  tempest  would  beat  in  vam,  and  overhead  was 
a  canopy  of  eternal  love  from  which  every  cloud  would  sweep 
away.  The  noble  lesson  read  to  them  by  this  Indian  reformer 
was  destined  to  react  upon  themselves.  The  European  mind 
had  a  certain  hardness  in  it,  so  that  it  was  never  able  to  make 
any  large  progress  in  knowledge  without  at  the  same  time  losing 
apparently  its  spiritual  depth.  He  believed  that  the  Indian 
intellect  would  apprc^riate  all  their  modem  science,  without 
sacrificing  the  divme  mterpretation  of  the  universe.  In  one 
of  the  Indian  dramas  it  was  said  that  the  external  creation  and 
God  had  bc^n  separated  from  one  another  in  the  human  mind 
by  the  action  of  &e  demon  Illusion  ;  and  when  that  demon  was 
destroyed,  they  would  again  re-unite.  So  perhaps  it  would  be 
now :  and  if  their  Mends  of  the  East  could  restore  to  them  in  the 
West  something  of  the  tender  mind  and  the  sweet  humanity 
ef  which  they  mid  an  example  present  in  their  guest,  they  would 
give  them  the  best  forgiveness  for  the  past  offences  of  a  Clive 
and  a  Hastings,  and  the  truest  gratitude  for  the  benevolent  justice 
of  a  Bentinck  and  a  Lawrence. 

Yet  one  more  of  his  contemporaries  was  to  pass 
from  his  view,  ere  he  laid  down  the  preacher's  task. 

^  speech  at  Hc^  St.,  Liverpool,  Sept.  25,  1871. 

s  Letter  to  Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter,  Feb.  5,  i86a. 

>  Inquirer,  April  16,  1870,  condensed. 
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*  No  prophet  for  fifteen  hundred  years/  he  declared 
in  April,  1872,  *  not  even  Tauler  himself  has  borne 
such  witness  to  the  divine  root  and  ground  of  oar 
humanity,  as  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.'^  He 
might  be  negligent  of  logical  architecture ;  and  quite 
above  the  ambition  of  the  intdlect :  but  *  for  large- 
ness of  thought  which  set  him  in  sympathy  witii 
the  various  wisdom  of  the  past;  for  keomess  of 
spiritual  insight  which  seemed  to  make  him  confessor 
to  the  ultimate  secrets  of  humanity ;  for  a  love  of 
God  which  in  effect  was  identical  with  the  sweetest 
and  the  brightest  charity ;  for  power  to  turn  religion 
from  a  mechanical  form  or  a  solemn  tradition 
into  a  reality  and  joy;  no  leader  of  our  time, 
scarcely  any  past  teacher  of  righteousness,  can  be 
compared  with  that  servant  of  God  who  has  just 
been  taken  from  us,  and  whose  mantle  has 
not  yet  dropped  upon  the  earth.'*  And  this  was  the 
man  who  was  once  condemned  for  *  the  arrogance 
and  offensiveness  of  his  language  as  towards  all 
from  whom  he  differed/' 

VI. 

The  summer  vacation  of  1872  was  passed  in 
Nant  Gwynant,  beneath  the  peak  of  Snowdon, 
and  on  the  beautiful  estuary,  between  Barmouth 

^  Born  Aug.  29,  1805  ;  died  Ajoril  i.  1872.  At  the  ooflin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave  at  the  mghgate  Cemetery,  beneath  the 
spring  sunshine,  Mr.  Martineau,  ^ose  control  over  his  feelings 
was  nsually  complete,  was  seen  '  weeping  like  a  child.'  Ckrisium 
World  MagaMin$,  quoted  in  the  Inquirer,  Feb.  7,  1874. 

^Inquinr,  AprO  13,  1873. 

*  By  a  writer  in  the  BriHsk  Quarterly  Review »  quoted  in  the 
Inquirer,  Oct.  8,  1859. 
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'and  Dolgefly,  in  North  Wales.  Before  returning 
'  to  London,  Dr.  Martineau^  travelled  with  some  of 
his  family,  towards  the  end  of  September,  to  Leeds, 
to  visit  1^  kindred  there.  Intimations  of  enfeebled 
health  had  already  visited  him,  and  an  attack  of 
giddiness  on  getting  out  of  the  railway  carriage  at 
Leeds  aroused  grave  aj^rehensions.  Under  medical 
advice,  he  immediately  resigned  his  pulpit.  Only 
once  did  he  ever  occupy  it  again.*  To  lir.  Newman 
he  thus  told  his  tale. 

London,  Nov.  6,  1872. 

An  attack  oi  vertigo  at  Leeds  on  my  way  home  from  Wales 
warned  me  that  the  strain  upon  me, — which  had  been  nnnsoaUy 
severe  last  session, — was  more  than  I  ooold  bear :  and  reminded 
me  that  I  had  often  of  late  distinctively  put  a  vohmtary  check 
vpon  my  eagerness  in  preaching  from  a  feeling  that  ebe  it  would 
-  somehow  consume  me  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Clark  can  find  no  trace 
of  anything  going  wrong  in  either  heart  or  brain,  and  brieves 
that,  with  ledu^  wonc,  the  overpUed  functions  will  be  all 
ru^t  agafai.  But  the  saciifice  must  be  made  of  that  part  of  my 
life-service  which  is  most  exciting.  It  is  a  painful  wrench  to 
tear  myself  away  from  duties  that  have  had  all  my  heart,  and 
were  to  me  more  sacred  at  last  than  at  first.  But  I  am  thankful 
that  the  season  is  chosen  for  me,  and  that  I  have  simply  to  go 
where  the  way  is  shown.  The  iUness  has  left  no  vestige  :  ana  I 
find  my  College  and  literary  work  no  more  fatiguing  tnan  before. 
If  a  few  years  more  are  allotted  to  me  here,  I  aoall  try  to  use  the 
time  spared  to  me  in  bringinp^  a  Uttle  nearer  to  completion  one 
or  two  of  the  unfinished  projects  which,  in  their  present  state, 
seem  to  reproach  me  witn  either  presumption  or  inconstancy. 

To  the  congregation  and  his  fellow-workers  iii 
the  Schools  he  bade  separate  farewells.'  Many  felt 
that  something  of  the  music  of  existence  ceased 
for  them  when  his  voice  was  no  more  heard.    But 

^  The  degree  of  LL.D.  had  been  conferred  upon  him  tii  abseniia 
by  Harvard  Univernty  in  the  preceding  June. 

>  In  June,  1881,  for  the  delivery  of  the  Address  on  '  Loss  and 
Gain  in  Recent  Theology.'    See  chap.  XIV. 

*  See  the  letters  and  resolution,  Lt/#,  iL  ia-x6.  The  congrega- 
tion made  a  parting  gift  of  £3,500. 
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for  him,  too,  there  was  a  chapter  doaecL  ^  I  met 
him  shortly  after/  related  Miss  Cobbe  in  1900,^  '  and 
walked  a  little  way  beside  him,  mnrmurtng  a  few 
words  of  grief  that  I  should  no  longer  listen  to  his 
preaching.  His  head  drooped ;  and  he  replied  with 
infinite  sadness  in  alow  voice;  ''It  has  been  my  life."' 
Some  fruits  of  his  ministry  were  yet  to  be  gathered . 
Under  the  title  Hews  of  ThougM  on  Sacred  Things 
two  volumes  of  sermons  were  issued  in  1876  and 
1879.  '^^  ^^^  h3nnnbook  on  which  he  had  been 
long  engaged  was  published  in  1874,  with  the  name 
Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.*  A  few  years  later, 
1879,  mider  the  urgent  request  of  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  P,  H.  Wicksteed,  and  some  of  the  congr^a- 
tion  at  Little  Portland  Street,  he  issued,  with  the 
consent  of  Dr.  Sadler,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Ten 
Services  in  Common  Prayer  for  Christian  Worship,* 
his  own  compositions  naturally  remaining  unchanged. 
His  general  feeling  was  indicated  in  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  F.  £.  Millson,  of  Halifax,  Sept  17,  1874. 

I  have  a  deep  respect  lor  both  the  variety  of  individual  iree 
prayer,  and  the  sjrmpathetic  unisoii  of  a  liturgy  covering  a 


^  Cantemp&rmy  Rmnew,  p.  178. 

*  It  contained  797  pieces.  Many  of  the  hymns  to  which 
objection  had  been  taken,  were  now  dzopped.  The  Messianic 
elflineot  disappeared,  and  Christianity  was  identified  with  '  the 
religion  of  Chnst  in  its  pure  and  personal  essence,'  preface,  p.  ix. 

*  This  was  called  Ten  Services  of  Public  Prayer.  In  this  volume 
the  occasional  services  and  the  collects  for  the  Christian  year, 
belonging  to  its  predecessor,  were  not  included. — ^The  final 
changes  were  introduced  in  conference  with  Mr.  Wicksteed. 
who  noticed  that  though  Dr.  Martineau  had  only  just  arrived  in 
London  after  a  fotiguing  night-journey  from  Scotland,  phrase 
after  phrase  sprang  instantly  from  his  Ups  to  meet  the  difficulties 
or  embody  the  suggestions  presented  to  him.  with  unfailing 
readiness.  Only  a  mind  to  which  -  the  devotional  habit  was 
continuous,  could  have  that  responded  without  obstacle  or  d^ay. 
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^RPiiotoiiatiiittlaf«aoflQlloiwiliip.  Bat  the  mtermedlata  coaditkMi, 
into  which  we  are  apparontly  passing,  of  neither  personal  freshness 
DOT  church  unity,  affects  me  with  much  sadness,  as  a  natural 
ngn  of  xeligioas  disscdntion.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular 
book,  though  I  happen  to  have  contributed  to  one. 


I  would  use  any  on  which  we  could  agree  :  or,  perhaps  bv  pre 
Isseoce,  be  free  of  alL    But  if  there  is  to  be  any,  I  do  think  that 
some  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  its  being  one. 

*For  the  average  or  middle  level  of  religious 
character,*  he  once  said,^  common  prayer  was  the 
best  discipline  for  the  spiritual  Ufe,  though  it  would 
never  satisfy   the   higher   and   devouter  natures. 
But  he  doubted  if  there  was  any  longer  the  unity 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  alone  could  give  dignity 
and  power  to  a  common  form.    *  The  failure  is  the 
more  mortifying/  he  added,  'because  there  seems 
reason  to  think  that  if  we  could  go  deep  enough, 
and  free  ourselves  adequately  from  lingering  con- 
ventional phrases,  there  might  be  reached  a  common 
ground  of  piety  on  which  we  might  rest  without 
strain  to  the  conscience  of  anyone  who  admitted 
of  prayer  at  all.'    In  prayer,  then,  as  in  every  other 
function  of  the  teacher  of  religion,  the  first  requisite 
was  veracity.    Here  was,  in  his  own  judgment, 
the  whole  secret  of  his  own  influence.    '  As  to  what 
I  have  done  in  a  long  career,'  he  said  at  Liverpool 
in  1871,*  *  it  has  been  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  simply  to  say  precisdy  and  always 
that  which  I  thought  and  believed  and  felt  to  be 
true :    to  hold  back  nothing,  to  profess  nothing, 
to  measure  nothing  by  a  standard  other  than  was 
perfectly  and  absolutdv  sincere.' 

^Inquirer,  Oct    13.  1871. 

*  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Hamilton  Road  Church,  Inquirer, 
Sept.  ja 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  REUGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  :  1859-1870. 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  *  individualism '  wfaich 
his  critics  sometimes  discovered  in  his  modes  of 
ethical  and  religious  thought,  Bfr*  Marttneaa*s 
sympathies  drew  him  strongly  towards  the  associated 
Ufe  of  endeavour  and  devotion.  For  many  yean 
he  had  been  an  unwilling  Nonconformist :  to  Mr. 
Wicksteed»  who  had  consulted  him  about  points 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Hope  Street  Church, 
he  wrote  in  1863,  *  I  greatly  prefer  the  Church  S3fstem, 
in  spite  of  its  obvious  evUs ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
real  future  of  English  Christianity  is  entrusted  to 
it.  But  whilst  we  remain  outside  it,  we  must 
accept  and  work  out  the  ccmsequences  of  our  position.' 
When  Dean  Stanley  delivered  his  address  at  Sion 
College,  on  *  Church  and  State/  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  (Dr.  Tait)  observed  that  he  did  not  want 
England  to  become  Unitarian,  but  he  feared  that 
result,  or  something  analogous,  if  the  connexion 
of  Church  and  State  were  dissolved,  Mr.  Martineau 
replied  that  notwithstanding  the  bribe  held  out 
to  him  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  of  the  prevalence  of 
his  opinions  if  Church  and  State  were  severed,^  he 
was  yet  an  Englishman,  and  preferred  the  welbire 
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of  his  country  to  the  prevalence  of  any  theological 
sect  or  opinions  whatever.^ 


I. 

i 

The  true  conditions  of  doctrinal  and  religious  aa^H 
ciation  had  long  engaged  Mr.  Martineau's  careful, 
thought,  and  his  London  ministry  presented  opporr 
tunities  for  realising  his  ideas.  The  key-note  of 
his  action  had  been  struck  as  eaily  as  1854  in  a 
letter  to  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  ipropos  of  his  pro- 
posals for  CathoUc  Union. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  Chorch  without  the  wonhtp  ol  a  Living 
and  Personal  God.  With  this,  I  think,  a  Chorch  must  hf^, 
not  end :  and  short  of  this  we  can  have.-^«8  it  seems  to  me, — 
only  dnbe  or  associations  for  particular  objects,  not  any  fnston 
into  a  common  spiritual  Ufe.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  divided 
state  of  sentiment,  rendering  union  impossible,  is  not  so  great 
an  evil  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  It  is  a  phenomenon  chiefly 
lonnd  among  the  intellectuu  minoritv,  whose  function  it  is  to 
modify  the  hereditary  principles  of  churches  around  them, 
and  who  cannot  well  be  at  home  in  any.  The  great  maiority. 
meanwhile,  of  those  who,  in  any  Protestant  period,  have  fallen 
under  religious  influence,  are  |>robably  living  in  connexion  with 
churches  not  unsuited  to  their  stage  of  mind  and  character. 
Tried  by  an  ideal  standard,  we  are  miserable  enough,  and  have 
reason  to  bless  those  who  can  paint  lor  us  a '  church  of  the  future.' 
But  estimated  by  historical  comparison,  we  may,  I  fancy,  take 
heart  a  Uttle,  and  doubt  '  whether  the  former  times  were  better 
than  thefe.' 

At  the  first  anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  after  his  settlement  in  London, 
Mr.  Martineau,  loyal  to  his  opinions,  warmly  sup- 
ported its  cause  as  essential  for  the  encouragement 
of  individual  fideUty  in  the  avowal  of  unpopular 
convictions.  But  at  tiie  same  time  he  declared 
his  adhesion  to  the  purpose  and  conception  of  the 

^  Infuwur,  Feb.  15,  1868. 
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Presbsrterian  forefathers  (slipping  in  the  remark 
that  the  modem  equivalent  of  their  principle  of 
the  *  sufficiency  of  Scripture '  was  the  *  right  to  free 
enquiry  *),  and  called  on  the  Association  to  divest 
itself  of  all  congregational  representation,  and  rely 
solely  on  its  individual  members.^  To  the  London 
District  Society  he  re-expoimded  next  day  his 
conception  that  worshipping  assemblies  should  not 
be  founded  on  a  doctrinal  basis  with  a  view  to 
the  propagation  of  distinctive  theological  ideas, 
but  organised  to  embrace  the  common  purpose 
of  Christian  life,  leaving  an  open  theology  that 
might  change  within  these  limits.*  This  thesis 
was  enforced  a  year  later  in  two  powerful  letters, 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Macdonald,  of  Chester, 
entitled  'The  Unitarian  Position,**  and  'Church- 
Life  ?  or  Sect-Life  ?  **  The  denominational  waters 
were  stirred.  There  had  not  been  such  trouble 
since  the  Aggregate  Meeting  one  and  twenty  years 
before.'^  Perhaps  the  passage  that  gave  most  offence 
was  the  declaration — often  quoted  since : — 

1  am  coofldoiis  that  my  deepest  obligations,  as  a  learner  from 
others,  are  in  almost  every  department  to  writers  not  of  my 

^  The  number  of  congregations  actnally  sending  representatives 
was  exceedingly  small,  bat  this  did  not  affect  the  principle  that 
congregations  founded  on  '  open  tmsts.'  should  not  commit 
themsMves  to  an  Association  constituted  for  the  promotion 
of  a  particular  doctrine  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  (the 
organisation  of  which  was  open,  see  chap.  VII.,  ante,  p.  204)  in 
1855  Mr.  Ifartinean  had  proposed  a  system  of  congregaticmal 
representation  by  lay  delegates,  which  was  adopted  the  next  year. 

^  Inquirttr,  May  29,  1858. 

*  This  was  a  private  letter,  but  was  deemed  of  such  importance 
that  Mr.  Macdonald  sent  it  to  the  papers. 

^  1859 ;  Eumys,  iii  ^Ante,  chap.  VII.  p.  217. 
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own  creed.  In  Phfloeophy  I  have  had  to  unlearn  nuMt  that  I 
had  imbibed  from  my  oiriy  text-books«  and  the  an  thorn  In  chief 
€aToar  with  them.  In  BLbUcal  interpretation,  I  derive  from 
Calvin  and  Whitby  the  help  that  luls  me  in  Crdl  and  Behham. 
In  Devotional  literature  and  reUgioos  thought,  I  find  nothing 
of  oors  that  does  nc»t  fail  before  Augustine,  Tanler,  and  PascaL 
And  in  the  poetry  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  Latin  or  the  German 
h3rmn8,  or  tne  lines  of  Charles  Wraley,  or  of  Keble,  that  fasten' 
on  my  memory  and  heart,  and  make  ail  else  seem  poor  and  cold.^^' 

Under  the  storm  of  criticism  which  these  letters 
aroused,  Mr.  Martineau  remained  silent.*  But  to 
his  friends  at  Hope  Street  on  Jan.  6»  i860,  he  thus 
explained  himself* : — 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  minds  of  intense  conviction 
without  wide  horixon  to  any  trust  in  the  broader  and  more 
generous  method.  '  Do  not  deceive  yourself/  said  a  friend  to 
me  once, '  No  man  cares  for  more  liberty  than  he  wants  for  himself,. 
or  likes  to  sec  others  out  of  his  bounds.'  I  cannot  accept  this 
Cjrnical  sentiment,  which  is  refuted  by  many  a  passage  in  our 
religious  body.    But  now  and  then  one  meets  with  mcts  that 

g've  it  too  much  plausibility.  '  Why  are  you  so  anxious  about 
M  learning  ?  '  said  one  of  our  ministers  not  long  ago  :  '  That 
was  all  very  well  so  long  as  we  were  working  dear  of  our  errors, 
but  now  that  we  have  got  the  truth,  we  have  only  to  fix  it  and 
hand  it  down.'  This  ingenuous  confession  illustrates  the  tenacious 
hold  which  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  '  orthodoxy '  has  upon  other- 
wise liberal  minds ;  and  warns  us  lest  we,  too,  have  our  best 
strength  sajpped  by  this  pernicious  parasite  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  oivert  mto  it  the  fostering  juices  of  our  Christian  growth. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  same  illusion,  I  notice  in  the  religious 

1 '  The  Unitarian  Position,'  Essays,  iii.  375. 

*  They  failed  to  convince  the  advocates  of  a '  Unitarian  Church.' 
Already  on  Jan.  i,  1859,  the  Inquirer  had  uttered  grave  warning 
against  the  '  dangers  of  the  mystical  school,'  in  a  review  of  the 
Shtdiss  of  CkrisHaniiy.  *  We  know  of  devout  men  and  women 
iMiving  the  faith  of  their  childhood  because  they  wished  for  a 
sheltenng  Church,  a  holy  doctnne  to  which  to  cling,  and  for  which 
to  work,  and  their  ministers  have  told  them  that  no  Unitarian 
Church  exists,  and  that  they  must  discover  doctrines  for  them- 
selves/ 

*  In  defence  of  the  principle  of  Manchester  New  CoUego, 
Inquirer,  Jan.  14.  A  rumour  was  at  the  time  going  the  round  of 
the  papers  in  Manchester  and  London  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  eject  him  from  his  professorship  at  the  approaching 
annual  meeting  of  Trustees.    It  proved  wholly  groundless. 
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critidims  ef  the  day  a  habit  of  driving  every  obnoxioiss  opmioo 
into  some  faiwt  dilemma  inmuhed  by  old  party  names.  Svery 
modified  battel  is  instantly  met  by  the  cry  '  You  cannot  stand 
there,  yoa  most  either  go  forward  or  come  bade.'  Do  yoo  venture 
to  hint  that  the  Christianity  of  a  rich-eooled  age,  nurtured  by 
deciduous  sanctities  of  many  seasons  of  Christendom,  may  be 
higher  than  that  of  a  rudimentary  time  ?  That,  you  are  told, 
is  the  doctrine  of  developnent,  which  yon  must  either  retract 
or  become  Catholic.  Do  you  question  the  separate  reality  of 
ph3r8ical  forces,  and  see  only  divine  causation  through  the  organism 
of  nature  ?  That,  you  are  told,  is  the  road  to  pantheism,  and 
thither  you  must  go,  if  you  do  not  recoil.  Do  you  say  that  God'« 
holy  Spirit  is  no  stranger  to  our  humanity,  but  infuses  an 
adequate  grace  for  the  guidance  of  each  will  ?  That  is  Quakerism, 
and  you  must  assume  the  broad  brim,  or  construe  the  spirit  back 
into  Nature.  Do  yoa  sift  the  accounts  and  separate  the  elements 
Of  any  recorded  miracle  ?  That  is  the  way  to  anti-supematural- 
ism,  and  you  must  either  desist  from  your  criticism  or  betake 
yourself  to  Deism.  Do  you  admire  the  dear  intellect  and 
exegctic  skill  of  a  Calvin  ?  Depend  upon  it,  then,  yoar  Unit- 
ariiuiism  is  shaky,  and  you  will  not  stop  short  of  the  '  Five 
Points.'.  .  .  .  Such  dilemmas  must  always  operate,  not  for 
conviction,  but  for  pain  and  odium  only.  For  myself  I  repudiate 
them  all,  and  while  more  or  less  occupying  every  one  of  these 
'  untenable  positions,'  I  am  as  much  of  a  Umtarian  as  I  ever  was. 

Meanwhile,  opinion  was  slowly  moving.  On  Jan. 
30,  1861,  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly  published  a  letter 
proposing  to  withdraw  the  name  *  Unitarian '  from 
the  title  of  the  *  Provincial  Assembly  of  Presby- 
terian and  Unitarian  Ministers'  for  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  The  field  was  small,  but  large  issues 
were  involved,  and  on  them  Mr.  Martineau  com- 
mented as  follows^ : — 

I  concur  in  his  disapproval  of  theological  tests.  I  think  it  a 
mistake  to  mix  up  doctrinal  definitions  or  names  with  the  trusts 
or  constitution  ot  a  Christian  congregation.  When  the  question 
between  an  open  and  a  dosed  tlMlogy  as  the  basis  of  a  Church 
is  put  to  the  vote,  I  go  with  Mr.  Souy  to  the  Presbyterian  side 
of  the  house.  But  I  do  not  on  this  account  feel  impdled  to  turn 
my  dogmatic  friends  out  of  doors,  and  refuse  to  sit  in  the  same 
assembly  with  them.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  Catholicity  were 
I  to  orge  my  comprehensiveness  of  them  to  their  exclusion. 

^  Inquirer,  Feb.  3,  i86i. 
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H^  is  a  prmctkal  question.  I  find  mysdf  in  an  ecclesiastical 
connexion,  essentially  one  in  its  inherited  associations  and 
Uviag  convictions,  vet  divided  between  two  tendencies,  both 
of  tl^m  justified  bv  history  and  pennanently  natural  to  religions 
men ;  on  the  o^e  liand  to  Catholic  feeling  and  a  foreshadowing 
of  future  truth ;  on  the  other  to  doctrinal  seal  and  unqualified 
confidence  in  present  forms  of  conviction.  Some  of  its  congrega- 
tions have  an  open  constitution,  some  a  close  one.  I  am  toto 
animo  with  the  former,  and  shall  never  cease,  as  between  the  two, 
from  warning  aoainst  the  extension  of  the  other.  But  where 
both  tendencies  nave  settled  into  peaceful  relations  on  common 
ground,  where  express  provision  is  made  for  both,  I  lament  the 
attempt  of  either  to  expel  the  other,  and  assert  its  own  supremacy. 
The  men  on  either  side  have  after  all  a  more  natural  alliance 
than  any  other  that  could  be  formed.  I  have  always  desired 
the  freest  scope  lor  both  within  the  limits  of  mutual  recognition 
and  respect,  and  am  equally  convinced  that  no  exclusively  Unit- 
arian organisation,  and  no  exclusively  Presbyterian,  can  meet 
the  conditions,  aaid  gather  up  the  real  power,  of  our  present 
ecclesiastical  existence. 

To  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Carvsxvtsr. 

London,  Feb.  13,  1861. 

Mr.  Solly,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  come  round  to  my  view  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly  question,  and  means  to  avow  his  change 
of  conviction  in  the  next  Inquirer,  I  have  always  been  struck 
with  his  remarkable  candour. 

Whilst  I  recognise,  I  cannot  but  regret,  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Assembly.  Freedom  of  thought,  it  is  true, 
was  nd  the  passport  of  admission  :  but  the  belonging  to  a  certain 
Nonconf<»inist  bodv  which  deliberately  refused  (at  the  time  M^en 
our  chapels  were  bounded)  to  bind  up  the  freedom  of  thought 
was  the  passport  to  admission :  and  this  alone  has  enabled  us 
to  become  what  we  are.  Within  the  period  of  our  history 
the  word  '  Presbyterian '  never  meant  anything  else  than  this, 
together  with  the  idea  of  a  national  Churdi  on  a  representative 
instead  of  a  hierarchical  basis.  The  name  therefore  is  oppressive 
to  no  HUohgy  which  remains  open-minded ;  and  would  have 
needed  neither  addition  nor  change,  but  for  the  appearance 
amongst  us  of  congregations  with  a  shut-up  theology.  This  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  a  change  lor  the  worse  :  but  so  lon^  as  it 
leaves  the  (^  principle  in  peaceable  existence  along  with  it, 
I  am  for  letting  both  ^grow  together  till  the  harvest.' 

II. 

No  further  steps  were  taken  to  give  shape  to  Mr* 
liartineau's  ideas,  until  a  movement  in  an  opposite 
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direction  evoked  a  counteracting  effort.  In  the 
sommer  of  1865  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bache,  of  Binning* 
ham,  appealed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  to  *  remove  all  ambiguity  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  special  and  immediate  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Qiristian  revelation/^ 
Two  months  later  he  issued  an  address  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  its  formation  the 
meaning  of  both  the  terms  by  which  its  objects  were 
expressed — ^the  promoticm  of  the  principles  of 
Unitarian  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad* — 
was  clear  and  undisputed.  Christianity  was  univer- 
sally maintained  by  Unitarians,  equally  with  Trini- 
tarians, as  the  distinctive  designation  of  the  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Qirist,  in  his  mission  and  inspiration 
and  doctrine  as  immediately  and  specially  divine, 
and  as  canying  with  them  a  direct  divine  authority.* 
The  challenge  produced  an  active  correspondence 
both  in  public  and  private,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Rev.  P.  W.  Clayden,  of  Nottingham,  appealed 
to  Mr.  Martineau  to  come  forward  and  lead. 

As  to  the  denKMidency  (replied  Bfr.  Bfartineao*),  I  am  ntufy, 
if  Bfr.  Clayden  rightly  interprets  the  feeling  of  our  denominatlOQ. 
to  throw  it  away.  Let  us  bat  turn  our  face  right  lor  the  future, 
and  we  may  cease  to  regret  the  past.  If » however,  lor  this  purpose 
we  have  to  quit  the  track  of  the  last  two  geaefatioo  ;  if  Mr. 
Bache's  proposal  lies  direct  upon  that  track,  and  is  supported  by 
the  habits  and  ideas  of  half  a  century ;  if  no  warning  or  protest 
has  hitherto  availed  to  keep  us  from  copying  the  dogmatic  sects, 
and  we  have  become  more  and  more  deeply  committed  to  their 
language  and  methods,  Mr.  Clayden  must  admit  some  difficulty 
in  recovering  the  lost  path,  and  forgive  the  sigh  of  one  who  could 
never  even  penuade  his  companions  that  it  had  been  lost  at  alt 

A  few  days  before,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Tayler 

^  At  the  Whitsuntide  meeting,  June  7,  Inquirer,  June  10. 
^Inquirer,   August    12.  *  Inquirer,  S^t.  2$. 
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(Sept.  12),  *  For  generations  to  come  I  see  no  ark 

of  refuge,  no  retreat  for  the  Christian  spirit  which 

is  at  once  Catholic  and  intellectual,  but  our  little 

Church ;  and  we  must  keep,  if  we  can,  the  balance 

true  between  the  width  of  its  thought  and  the  depth 

of  its  devotion.*^    At  the  end  of  the  year  he  thus 

teviewed  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thorn :— ^ 

In  the  darkness  some  points  emeige  quite  dear  to 
me  now,  though  these  were  not  so  when  I  wrote  to 
the  Inquirer,  (i)  The  B.  and  F.U.A.  cannot  be  widened* 
or  turned  to  any  account  beyond  the  dilBhision  of 
Unitarianism.  Both  Mr.  Field  (its  solicitor)  and 
Mr.  Cookson  (our  two  best  advisers)  are  quite  positive 
about  this.  (2)  The  name  '  Unitarian '  is  quite  incom- 
patible with  any  Catholic  organization,  and  must  be 
dropped  as  a  Church  name.  Ennoble  it  as  you  wOl, 
add  to  it,  as  Channing  has  done,  great  faiths  and  the 
beauty  of  holy  associations,  you  cannot  take  away 
from  it  its  meaning  of  belief  in  the  unipersonaUty  of  God  : 
so  that  it  must  always  act  as  a  creed  of  exclusion  against 
those  who  ding  to  the  Incarnation  or  any  form  of 
Trinity.  A  once  orthodox  friend  says :  '  When  we 
b^gin  our  approaches  to  you  heretics,  iht  first  doctrine 
that  loses  hold  on  us  is  that  of  eternal  punishment ; 
then  perhaps,  original  Depravity ;  next,  the  Atonement ; 
and  last  of  all,  if  at  all,  the  Union  with  the  Son  of  Man 
of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, — ^which  represents  to  us 
the  blending  of  Divine  and  Human  in  us  all.  But  you, 
with  singular  perversity,  thrust  to  tiie  front,  by  your 
name  Unitarian^  the  very  distinction  at  which  we 
arrive  the  last,  and  whidi  many  of  us,  else  wholly 
yours,  never  quite  reach  at  alL'  Thus  the  first  thing 
we  require  a  man  to  surrender  is  the  last  he  is  vrilling 
to  quit.  And  we  see  how  many,  with  general  sympathies 
running  in  the  same  channels  with  ours,  are  unable  to 

1  Life.  L  417. 
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rest  satisfied  with  the  Absolute  simplicity  of  the  IHvine 
Nature.  Did  we  however  do  no  practical  violence  in 
this  way  to  the  natural  adjustments  of  religious 
sympathy,  still  the  gross  inconsistency  of  catibolic 
professions  tmder  a  doctrinal  name  must  revolt  every 
dear  mind,  and  weaken  even  the  half-sighted  with  an 
indistinct  shame.  And  it  is  a  deplorable  pity  that  a 
name,  excellent  and  indeed  indispensable  in  the 
vocabulary  of  theological  opinion,  should  thus,  by 
abusive  application  to  a  Church,  make  us  shy  of  it 
from  the  sense  that  while  it  tells  the  truth  of  us 
individuaUy,  it  tells  a  lie  about  us  ecclesiastically. 
(3)  We  greatly  need  a  real  and  exhaustive  representative 
organization  for  our  congregations;  an  Association 
which  shall  bring  our  whole  public  religious  life  under 
review  and  into  expression,  with  a  view  to  mutual 
help  and  better  building  up,  and  infusing  into  the 
weaker  members  some  of  the  resources  and  spirit  of 
the  stronger.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  formation  and  working  of  such  a  body : 
but  they  are  less  serious,  I  think,  than  the  defects 
under  which  we  suffer  till  we  have  it.  And  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  we  have  amongst  us  experience 
and  insight  adequate  to  the  construction  of  an  oiiganiza- 
tion  which,  while  religiously  respecting  congregational 
independence,  may  make  this  very  blessing  greater  by 
the  vigour  of  some  central  sympathy. 

Supposing  the  way  clear  for  the  establishing  of  such 
an  Association  (which  would  leave  the  B.  and  F.U.A. 
to  its  own  work),  the  new  and  broader  name  might, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  simply  attached  to  ii :  and,  if 
introduced  with  sufficient  impressment,  it  would  of 
itself,  with  suitable  example  and  encouragement,  spread 
to  our  congregations.  What  the  name  should  be  could 
only  be  determined  by  conference  with  each  other. 
Provided  it  be  comprehensive  and  Christian,  I  am 
ready  to  take  or  to  suggest  whatever  title  is  most 
congenial  to  us  on  the  whole.  •  «  * 
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llr.  Clayden,  meanwhile,  had  been  gathering  the 
opinions  of  brother  ministers;  and  a  Conference 
was  ultimately  held  at  Nottingham  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  March,  1866,  when  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  '  Free  Christian  Union/  Notice  of  the  necessary 
steps  to  discharge  the  Association  from  its  function 
of  representing  congregations  was  at  once  given : 
but  it  was  ultimately  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a 
proposal  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  how 
far  the  Association  should  be  modified,  or  in  what 
way  two  separate  agencies  could  divide  the  work 
between  them  in  friendly  co-operation.  At  the 
Annual  Meeting  on  May  23  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bache 
was  lost  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  the  Committee 
was  nominated. 

III. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Martineau's  active  pen 
had  sketched  the  whole  position  on  which  the 
historic  congregations  had  been  founded,  in  an 
article  entitled  *  The  Living  Church  through  Changing 
Creeds.'^  It  was  a  defence  of  the  principle  of  open- 
ness to  progressive  change,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  emphasized  in  the  debate  on  the  Dissenters' 
Chapels  Bill.*  It  sought  for  a  basis  of  Church 
union  no  narrower  than  Christianity  itself ;  rejected 
aU  congregational  fellowship  on  the  basis  of  special 
theological  names ;  and  demanded  for  each  religious 
assembly  the  right  of  continuous  modification  in 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.  The  publication 
of  the  resolution  which  it  was  proposed  to  move 

^Th$ohiic4aRetfi$WtAptii,i966.       •See4s<«,chap.V]Lp.258 
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at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  siqipovted 
by  a  strong  list  of  distinguiahed  names,  both 
ministerial  and  lay  (Inqmrer,  April  14),  drew  forfh 
the  next  week  an  emphatic  jMotest  from  *  H.A.B./ 
the  wdl-known  initials  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Bright, 
of  LiverpooL  To  this  Mr.  Martineau  replied  ia 
the  same  cofannns.  May  5  ;  and  as  the  letter  is  now 
less  accessible  than  the  essay  jnst  named,  some 
passages  from  it  are  here  reproduced. 

The  divergencies  of  '  Unitarian  thought,'  it  is  said, 
have  reached  their  Umit;  and,  as  it  is,  are  hardy 
compatifale  with  '  onity.'  It  is  true,  and  will  be  ever 
tmer.  So  it  is  time  we  should  cease  to  expect  nnioii 
from  '  Unitarian  thooght,'  and  should  throw  ourselves 
upon  some  principle  c^  life  which  will  blend,  and  not 
divide,  which  Ues  beneath  our  individualities  and  keeps 
its  still  depth  under  the  play  of  fluctuating  thought  If 
we  cannot  free  ourselves  from  the  haunting  sensitiveuess 
to  differing  beliefs,  which  is  the  disease  of  other  com- 
munions and  the  sin  of  our  own,  if  we  can  find  no 
Christian  life  and  faith  other  than  opinion  and  its 
corollaries,  if  we  cannot  worship  and  work  together  till 
we  have  defined  the  intellectual  assumptions  on  which 
we  proceed,  nothing  but  disintegration  can  take  place. 
New  questions  arise  every  year ;  new  heresies  captivate 
the  jrounger  spirits,  and  irritate  the  elder;  and  as 
theology  complicates  its  problems,  and  thought  grows 
richer  in  variety,  critical  unity  becomes  more  and  more 
impossible.  Shadl  we  then  break  up,  and  have  as  many 
religions  as  we  have  schools  ?  0^  shall  we  quit  the 
surface,  cease  to  be  angry  with  new  books  and  words,  and 
seek  the  common  heart,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  resides, 
and  that  of  Christ  sets  us  at  one  with  it,  and  thence  wofk 
out  as  we  can,  not  the  verbal  theory,  but  the  living 
reality  of  the  Christian  life  ? 

But,  says  '  H.  A.  B.,'  no  other  people  wiU  ever  join 
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the  Unitarians.  Is  that  any  reas<Hi  why  the  Unitarians 
should  shut  them  out  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  separation  should  rest  in  the  right  place  ? 
And  are  you  willing  to  copy,  and  retaliate  upon,  all  the 
exclusions  against  which  you  protest  ?  No  one  expects 
tiiat  the  old  types  of  theology,  bom  from  antagonisms — 
Calvinist  and  Arminian,  Athanasian  and  Unitarian — 
can  ever  gather  themselves  around  the  same  sanctuary ; 
and  their  forced  union,  in  France  and  Geneva,  and 
elsewhere,  can  produce  only  uneasy  results.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  and  removes  these  cases  wholly  from  the 
present  argument.  In  these  opposing  systems  you  have 
to  do,  not  with  intellectual  difiEerences  merely,  but  with 
contradictory  *  Unns  of  salvaUon/  and  to  unite  them 
would  be  to  frame  a  conmion  liturgy  for  heaven  and  hell. 
Wherever  the  idea  of  *  orthodoxy '  as  a  condition  of 
divine  acceptance  is  retained,  heterodox  people  cannot  be 
owned  as  of  the  same  religion.  But  is  that  any  reason 
why  we,  who  have  never  groaned  under  that  bondage, 
should  not  open  our  doors  wide  to  the  many  who,  all 
around  us,  are  fast  escaping  it  too  ?  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  we  have  already  lost,  or  are  daily  losing,  a  large  dass 
of  singularly  earnest  and  thoughtful  Christians  who, 
though  one  with  us  through  the  greater  part  of  our  faith, 
and  vigorously  applying  it  against  the  narrowness  of  the 
Chtu-ch  and  the  evils  of  the  world,  hold  some  doctrine 
about  the  Person  of  Christ  which  the  Unitarian  name 
excludes  !  Anddowenotsee'  Free  Christian  Churches ' 
springing  up  around  us,  living  on  the  principle  which 
we  have  dropped,  and  keeping  aloof  from  us  because  they 
will  not  be  doctrinally  pledged  ?  What  should  hinder 
the  same  sanctuary  embracing  all  these  and  ourselves, 
had  we  not  flung  our  catholicity  away,  and  stereotyped 
ourselves  into  Unitarianism  ?  If  there  is  one  persuasion 
that  has  sunk  deeper  than  another  into  the  heart  of  this 
age,  it  is  that  God  and  man  find  each  other  some^ere 
else  than  in  theology,  that  the  religion  of  opinion  is 
saperficial,  and  that  to  risf^  into  unity  of  faith  we  must 
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transcend  and  forget  the  life  of  the  creeds.  This  pa*- 
suasion,  now  the  living  spring  of  all  educated  relif^, 
we  should  never  have  quitted  as  our  guide.  But  its 
flow  was  too  irr^ular  for  us ;  its  leaps  were  too  bold ; 
its  wanderings  too  great ;  so  we  cut  our  precise  canal« 
and  got  the  water  of  life  between  our  own  straight  banks. 
We  are,  therefore,  just  like  other  sects,  and  have  come  te 
think  it  best  to  be  so.  There  was  a  difference ;  but  now 
it  is  the  same ;  and  those  who  still  indulge  the  vision  of 
a  nobler  life  are  rebuked  in  the  shrill  tones  of  <Ad  Mother 
Church  for  '  arrogating '  to  themselves  more  spiritual 
and  more  catholic  aims,  and  '  only  wounding  and  aliena- 
ting those  with  whom  they  have  long  been  connected.' 
What  better  illustration  can  I  give  of  the  temper  which 
doctrinal  zeal  produces,  and  which  catholic  charity 
deplores  ? 

To  this  may  be  appended  an  extract  from  a  letter 
to  the  Patriot,  evoked  by  the  comments  of  that 
journal  on  the  new  movement.^ 

On  the  mass  of  congregations  where  at  present  Unltama 
opinion  prevails,  the  effect  intended  would  be  to  prevent  that 
opinion  fastening  itself  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  upon  their 
ecclesiastical  life,  and  to  leave  them  as  free  to  qoit  Unitaiianism 
as  they  are  to  enter  it.  The  constitution  of  these  congregations, 
based  simply  upon  the  religion  of  Christ,  does  not  include  the 
determination  of  doctrine  among  the  corporate  functions  of 
the  society,  but  leaves  the  whole  realm  of  special  opinion  to  the 
individual  conscience,  and  the  play  of  individual  sympathy. 
With  this  constitution  (which  is  not  an  invention  of  ours  bat  an 
inherited  trust),  we  think  it  hardly  consistent  that  the  conunoo 
fund  and  congrqnitional  name  should  be  pledged  to  any  dogmatic 
propagandism,  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian.  Yon  say  this  move- 
ment proceeds  from  '  hatred  of  orthodoxy.'  Among  onrsdves 
the  objection  is  that  it  *  faoours  orthodoxy,'  making  provision 
for  our  congregations  '  going  back '  as  well  as  '  going  forwards.'* 

1  Inquirer,  May  5. 

'This  consequence  Mr.  Biartineau  was  quite  ready  to  face 
since  he  first  examined  the  question  raised  by  the  Hewley  case. 
See  his  letter  to  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  1834,  ante,  chap.  VII. 
p.  3x3,  where  the  transition  of  a  chapel  at  Wigan  from  Unitarian 
founders  to  Trinitarian  occupants  was  justified. 
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It  expresses  neither  hatred  nor  fovoor  towards  any  doctrinal 
scheme  into  which  Christian  conviction  may  throw  itself,  but 
simply  absolute  tmst  in  the  force  of  divine  truth  wherever  it 
may  lie,  and  belief  in  a  permanent  Christian  Ufe  and  ^th  throng 
the  intellectual  changes  of  theology. 

The  result  was  reached  a  year  later.  At  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  June  12,  i867» 
the  recommendations  of  the  spedal  Committee 
were  adopted,  and  the  principle  of  congregational 
representation  was  dropped.  In  supporting  this 
step,  Mr.  Martineau  repelled  with  some  warmth 
the  charge  that  the  conception  of  religious  fellow- 
ship on  which  it  was  founded,  involved  laxity  in 
the  declaration  of  personal  belief.^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  principle  would  lead  to  a  certain 
degree  of  neutrality,  coldness,  and  indinerence,  as  to  the  propaga> 
tion  of  doctnnes.  I  boldly  maintain  that  it  is  the  only  principle 
consistent  with  perfect  outspokenness,  definiteness,  deamess, 
and  zeal,  in  the  propagation  of  particular  doctrines.  So  long  as 
I  understand  that  when  I  am  m  the  pulpit  I  commit  nobody, 
that  I  speak  for  nobody  but  myself,  that  I  am  onlv  ezplaininff 
that  which  my  own  conscience  oblifes  me  to  teach,  so  long  I 
speak  definitely  and  distinctly :  I  have  no  hesitation,  I  have 
nobody  to  consult  but  my  own  conscience.  So  long  as  I  know 
that  the  members  of  my  congregation  are  not  committed  or  com- 
promised by  anything  I  say,  I  t^ich  my  Unitarianism,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  with  perfect  distinctness.  But  if  I  felt  as  a  minister 
that  I  was  the  head  of  a  society,  if  I  supposed  that  I  was 
actually  conducting  it,  as  it  were,  through  a  kind  of  theological 
histcnry  whidi  I  was  fixing,  and  which  I  should  be  unable  to 
reverse,  I  should  feel  a  degree  of  scruple  and  hesitation,  and 
should  be  disposed  to  stifle  these  distinctions  of  doctrine.  It 
is  well  known  to  Mr.  Aspland  and  the  members  of  the  Sodety 
that  lor  years  past  I  personally  have  been  withhdd  from  active 
co-operation  in  the  Sodety  precisely  upon  this  scruple.  I  have 
always  said  in  the  strongest  wav,  '  In  doctrine  I  am  entirely 
with  you,  I  am  a  Unitarian,  I  think  the  prindples  of  Unitarianism 
are  of  great  importance.'  I  have  again  and  a^^ain  in  private 
and  in  public  advocated  those  prindples,  and  it  is  a  shame  that 
th£»e  of  us  who  h^tate  to  commit  our  congregations  to  them, 
should  be  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  caring  nothing  for  our 
the6k)gical  opinions. 

^  Inquirer,  June  15. 
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Two  3^ears  later  he  fully  justified  this  attitude 
by  preaching  before  the  Association  the  noble  sermon 
on  *  Three  Stages  of  Unitarian  Theology.*^ 

The  issue  of  the  movement  just  described  did  not, 
unhappily,  fulfil  its  promoter's  hopes.  Two  days 
after  tiie  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association 
had  jrielded  to  his  urgency,  and  surrendered  all 
claims  to  congregational  organisation,  a  meeting 
was  held  (June  14)  in  the  library  at  Manchester 
New  Collie  at  University  Hall,  ^to  consider  the 
means  of  forming  a  closer  union  among  Liberal 
Christian  Churches  and  persons  for  the  promotion 
and  application  of  Religion  in  Life,  apart  from 
doctrinal  limitations  in  Thought.'  An  unfortunate 
difficulty  arose  at  the  outset.  A  resolution  declaring 
it  incumbent  on  all  who  comprehended  the  essence 
of  religion  in  the  two  great  afifections  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  to  unite  their  scattered  forces  for 
closer  commimion  in  work  and  worship,  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Martineau,  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert  New, 
of  Evesham,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirkus, 
a  Congr^[ational  minister  of  Hackney.  It  did 
not  contain  the  term  Christian.  Mr.  Thom  enquired 
whether  it  was  desired  to  establish  a  Catholic 
Christian  Church,  or  a  Catholic  human  Church, 
affirming  his  own  readiness  to  join  either.  Mr. 
Tayler,  to  whose  co-operation  Mr.  Martineau 
attached  the  greatest  weight,  pleaded  strongly  for 
the  dear  and  sacred  name:    ^if  we  look  into  the 

^  May  19,  1869 :  Bum^s,  !▼.  567. 
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essence  of  Christianity  as  taught  and  exemplified 
by  Christy  its  result  is  nothing  more  than  the  purest 
expression  of  the  universal  theism  which  the  Al- 
mighty Father  has  breathed  into  the  souls  of  us  all.' 
They  were  not  in  quest  of  abstract  systems  of 
philosophy  ;  they  were  attempting  to  draw  together 
in  bonds  of  universal  communion  all  who  felt  that 
the  life  of  Christ  was  the  best  expression  of  the  moral 
perfections  of  the  Father  in  heaven.^  This  friendly 
pressure,  and  the  Chairman's  remark  that  they  were 
summoned  to  form  a  union  of  'Liberal  Christian 
Churches,'  to  which  Mr.  Martineau  was  too  good 
a  constitutionalist  not  to  bow,  led  to  the  insertion 
of  the  name ;  and  at  a  meeting  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Nov.  21,  a  definitive 
scheme  was  adopted.  Its  religious  basis  was  thus 
expressed* : — 

Whereas,  for  ages  past»  Christiaiis  have  been  taught  that 
correct  conceptions  of  Divine  things  are  necessary  to  acceptance 
with  God,  and  to  religions  relations  with  each  other  ; 

And,  in  vain  pursuit  of  Orthodoxy,  have  parted  into  rival 
Churches,  and  lost  the  common  bond  of  work  and  love ; 

And  whereas,  with  the  progressive  changes  of  thought  and 
feeling,  uniformity  in  doctnnal  opinion  becomes  ever  more  pre- 
carious, while  moral  and  spiritual  affinities  grow  and  deepen  ; 

And  whereas  the  Divine  Will  is  summed  up  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  in  Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man ; 

And  the  terms  of  pious  union  among  men  should  be  as  l>road 
as  those  of  commumon  with  God ; 

This  Society,  desiring  a  spiritual  fellowship  co-extensive  with 
these  terms,  invites  to  common  action  all  who  deem  men  respon- 
sible, not  for  the  attainment  of  divine  truth,  but  only  for  the 
serious  search  for  it ;  and  who  rely,  for  the  religious  improvement 
of  human  life,  on  filial  Piety  and  brotherly  Charity,  with  or  with- 
OQt  more  particular  asreement  in  matters  of  doctrinal  theology.- 
Its  object  IS,  by  relievmg  the  Christian  life  from  reliance  on  theo- 
logical articles  or  external  rites,  to  save  it  from  conflict  with  the. 
knowledge  and  conscience  of  mankind,  and  bring  it  back  to 
the  essential  conditions  d  harmony  between  God  and  Blan. 

^  Inquirtt,  June  aa«  *  Ess^tys,  ii,  509. 
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By  thus  definitely  adopting  the  Christian  name, 
the  new  Union  started  under  a  limitation  which 
not  only  deprived  it  of  the  co-operation  of  teachers 
with  whom  its  foimder  was  in  deep  personal  synt- 
pathy,  like  Francis  Newman  and  Miss  Cobbe,  but 
seemed  in  some  eyes  a  violation  of  the  broadest 
principles  of  religious  fellowship  as  expressed  by 
Jesus  himself.  To  Mr.  Newman  he  thus  sought 
to  justify  the  position. 

London,  Oct.  31.  1868. 

I  was  particalarly  glad  to  see,  in  full  and  definite  statement. 

nr  objection  to  the  Free  Christian  Union  and  its  name.  II 
rere  necessary  to  retain,  in  the  word  '  Christian/  its  Messianic 
meaning,  or  to  abandon  it  to  its  orthodox  abose,  as  carrying  a 
set  of  dogmatic  and  historical  beUels,  I  should  go  with  yon  in 
almost  everything  yon  say.  But  '  Christ  '  has  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  personal  name,  and  is  continually  used 
as  such  by  pecnple  who  have  no  belief  in  a  '  Messiah  '  at  alL  And 
i  use  the  vmd  *  Christian  '  to  denote  that  the  reli^;ion  on  which 
I  rest  is  the  residuary  truth  left  me  out  of  the  piety  and  faitii 
of  Christendom,  when  purified  from  their  errors  and  fables: 
and  T  prefer  thus  to  own  my  spiritual  inheritance,  and  to  abjure 
the  pretence,  invcdved  in  abstract  and  doctrinal  terms  (like 
'  Theist '),  of  having  philosophically  worked  out  ab  initio  a  religion 
for  myself.  I  have  not  the  faintest  reluctance  to  own  spiritual 
brotherhood  with  those  who,  with  a  different  religious  ancestry, 
or  without  any  at  all — genuine  God-given  avroxOwti — meet 
upon  the  same  strand  of  faith  and  love.  And  I  am  tar  from. 
doubting  that  there  are  occasions  when  this  drawing  together 
of  foreigners  for  a  common  spiritual  sympathy  and  recognition 
is  of  great  interest  and  moment :  e.^..  in  India,  and  all  our  Indnm 
relations.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is,  I  thmk,  practically  wiser  for  each 
type  to  work  upon  its  own  line,  and  develop  its  own  resources. 
The  Indian  Theist  must  appeal  to  a  native  literature,  to  native 
authorities  and  admirati<ms,  and  must  deal  with  evils  on  the  spot ; 
—all  qvkite  different  from  the  influences,  sentiments,  and  sins 
prevaihng  here.  We  have  enough  to  do  upon  the  field  of  the 
Christian  Churches  into  which  we  were  bom  :  and  did  we  plant- 
ourselves  outside  of  them,  for  the  chance  of  occasional  action 
on  a  Jew  or  a  Idahomedan,  we  should  sacrifice  the  nearer  and 
lar|[er  duty  for  the  more  remote  and  hypothetical.  The  limits 
which,  for  the  ends  of  practical  convemence,  we  impose  upon 
our  working  scheme,  in  no  way  involve  any  limitation  of  prin- 
ciple:   nor  is  there  anything  to  prevent  half-a-docen  Unkmt 
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ej^nally  CaUu^,  from  separately  operating  in  as  many  fields 
simxlarlv  enclosed  within  some  line  of  natural  and  effective 
sympatny.  They  would  form  so  many  independent  elements 
ci  an  ultimately  federated  Society. 

'  But  how  can  you  ignore  the  fact  that  some  whom  you  would 
frun  include  will  not  call  themselves  Christians  ?  '  We  do  not 
ignore  it ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  we  find  that  many  more  iKiiom 
we  would  fain  include,  will  not  call  themselves,  or  any  religious 
union  they  join,  anything  else : — Mr.  Tayler,  e.g.,  who  is  bent 
on. jrescuiujB^  the  word  'Christian'  from  Protestant  bondage 
to  the  Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  associations  with  dogmatic 
schemes.  Else,  for  myscdf,  though  m  sympathy  with  this  view, 
I  would  adopt  any  name  which  would  dniw  you  into  our  brother- 
hood :  for  you  are  about  the  best  Christian  I  know. 

Thanks  for  the  Iri^  Church  letter,  which  seems  to  me  to  state 
the  case  with  absolute  truth,  and  to  put  all  the  nonsense  to  shame. 
BeUeve  me  ever,  dear  Newman, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Jamss  Martinbav. 

These  arguments  were  elaborated  with  other 
pleas  in  a  pamphlet,  published  early  in  1869,  entitled 
*  The  New  Affinities  of  Faith.*^  They  failed,  how- 
evCT,  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  A  few  University 
men  of  high  distinction  like  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick 
and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  gave  in  their  adhesion.' 
At  an  anniversary  service  on  June  i,  1869,  there 
was  a  large  congregation  drawn  from  the  various 
sects,  when  the  Rev.  W,  Miall  (Baptist),  of  Queen's 
Road  Chapel,  Dalston,  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Martineau  in  the  opening  devotions,  and  sermons 
were  preached  by  M.  Athanase  Gxjuerel,  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Kegan 

1  Essays,  ii.  499. 

s  '  Bir.  Froude  writes  to  me  that  it  is  the  one  movement  of  the 
day  which  he  regards  with  unqualified  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  from  which  he  anticipates,  not  indeed  large  and  early  visible 
success,  but  a  real  and  Uving  action  on  reUgious  reform  and 
conservation  '  (letter  to  J.  £.  Carpanter.  Nov.  5,  x868).  A  UtUe 
later  Mr.  Martineau  could  say  to  the  Rev.  W.  Knight  (July  25,. 
1870)  that  'representative  men  joined  it  from  every  British 
Chux^h ' :    Inter  Amicos,  p.  33. 
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PSiul,  Vicar  of  Stnnniiister  Marshall,  Dorset.  Bat 
meanwhile  a  stream  of  acrid  criticism  was  slowly 
poured  on  the  new  movement.  The  denominatioiial 
journals  were  inevitably  hostile,  for  it  proposed  to 
render  their  functions  needless,  <xr  at  least  to  traosp 
form  their  spirit.  Only  one  or  two  scattered  con- 
gregations sought  to  enter  its  fellowship.^  It  was 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  found  a  Universal 
Church  on  the  aristocratic  basis  of  an  annual  guinea 
payment ;  and  when  the  fcH-ce  of  this  objection  was 
admitted  by  a  change  of  rule,  it  was  easy  to  drive 
fresh  wedges  into  a  somewhat  over-elaborated 
constitution.  At  the  Great  Queen  Street  Meeting 
it  had  been  made  clear  that  the  Union  involved  a 
protest  against  the  principle  of  doctrinal  subscript 
tion  ;  and  the  incisive  language  of  the  ^  New  Affini- 
ties '  further  alienated  some  of  the  Broad  Churchmen 
from  whom  help  was  sought.  When  the  writer,  de- 
scribing the  changes  of  belief,  declared  that '  it  is  no 
longer  an  insult  to  a  clerg3mian's  honour,  but  rather 
a  compliment  to  his  intelligence,  to  suspect  him  of 
sajring  one  thing  and  believing  another,**  he  forgot 
to  ask  himself  whether  the  irony  of  his  censure 
would  promote  the  cause  of  '  union.'  Its  light  of 
hope  was  darkened  when  Mr.  Tayler  died.  Its 
Committee,  comprised  faithful  and  devoted  men, 
but  they  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  energy  needful 
to  guide  the  enterprise  out  of  its  obscurity  into 
more  effective  action.    They  might  exchange  lettets 

1  At  Little  Portland  Street  a  Congregational  Meeting  was  held 
on  May  19,  1869,  to  consider  the  proposal.  Bnt  the  PMtor's 
eloquenoe  did  not  overcome  objections. 

^Euays,  ii.  501. 
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of  sympathy  with  France  and  Holland,  Germany 
and  Switzerland:  but  this  was  too  impalpable  a 
nutriment  for  continued  subsistence.  The  Union 
languished,  for  though  it  invited  men  to  *  coounon 
action/  it  could  find  nothing  satisfactory  to  do: 
the  day  of  international  gatherings  had  not  arrived. 
And  the  plea  of  the  founder,  that  the  Theists  must 
work  independently  of  the  Christians,  admitted 
that  after  aU  there  were  divergences  of  historic 
estimate  which  personal  sympathies  could  not  always 
overcome.  Between  the  humanitarian  and  the 
Nicene  views  of  the  person  of  Jesus  was  a  still  wider 
gap.  Who  could  wonder  that  it  was  not  bridged 
at  once  ?  On  Dec.  8,  1870,  a  special  meeting  was 
held,  and  the  Free  Christian  Union  was  dissolved. 
To  Mr.  Martineau  this  issue  was  a  deep  and  lasting 
disappointment.  But  the  objects  of  the  Union 
had  never  really  been  put  before  the  congregations 
for  whose  organisation  he  had  been  originally 
concerned.  Twenty  years  later,  with  courage  still 
unspent,  he  was  to  make  a  further  effort.  He  would 
seek  to  group  the  Churches  founded  on  open  trusts 
in  a  general  scheme  of  mutual  co-operation  and  sup- 
port ;  and  he  would,  with  yet  more  fertility  of 
resource^  propose  to  federate  the  historic  bodies 
among  which  English  Christianity  was  divided, 
into  a  National  Church.  After  all,  he  could  never 
be  content  with  a  simply  personal  religion.  The 
passionate  aspiration  after  fellowship,  human  and 
divine,  only  ceased  with  his  last  breath. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PRINCIPAL  OF  MANCHESTER  NEW  COLLEGE, 

1869-1885. 

The  twelve  years  which  followed  Mr.  Martineau's 
removal  to  London,  1857-1869,  were  occupied  with 
twofold  work  as  Lecturer  on  Philosophy,  and  (from 
1859  onwards)  as  Minister  of  Little  Portland  Street 
Chapel.^  This  double  duty  so  absorbed  his  time 
as  to  leave  little  margin  for  continuous  writing. 
The  stream  of  Essays  which  he  contributed  to  the 
iy^o/fofki/ 22^^v  came  to  an  end  in  1864 ;  not  because 
the  writer  was  exhausted,  but  because  the  Review 
ceased  to  appear.  Meanwhile  he  slowly  added  to 
his  College  courses,  and  continuously  kept  large 
designs  before  him.    Already  in  1861  he  wrote  : — 

I  have  reached  an  age  when  many  an  unfinished  scheme  looks 
up  at  me  with  the  appeal  of  warning  as  wdl  as  reproach ;  and  if 
I  am  to  gather  up  the  results  of  study,  and  leave  anything  more 
respectable  than  a  series  of  fragments  and  unfulfilled  promises. 
I  must  call  in  my  dispersed  efiknts,  and  limit  mysdf  to  the 
completion  of  what  I  have  begun.* 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler  in  1869 
Mr.  Martineau  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  College, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Drummond,  B.A.,  in  due  course 

1  See  ante,  chap.  XIT. 
*  Quoted  by  '  A  Humble  Admirer/  Scotsman,  Jan.  19,  1900. 
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accepted  the  vacant  chair  of  New  Testament  History 
and  criticism. 

1. 

In  the  autimm  of  1868  Mr.  James  Knowles  hap- 
pened to  be  entertaining  Mr.  Tennyson  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Pritchard,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Their  talk  ranged  over  speculative  themes,  and  ended 
in  a  proposal  to  found  a  society  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  theology.  Mr.  Knowles  consulted  his 
friends  from  Dean  Stanley  to  Archbishop  Manning 
and  Mr.  Martineau.  The  latter  was  unwilling  to 
join  *  a  society  of  gnostics  to  put  down  agnostics/^ 
and  the  scheme  was  enlarged  till  it  included  a 
comprehensive  representation  of  all  schools  of 
thought,  theological  and  scientific,'  and  took  the 
name  of  the  Metaphysical  Society.  At  the  meetings 
of  this  Society  (the  first  was  held  on  April  21,  1869) 
Mr.  Martineau  was  a  constant  attendant.  Here  he 
stepped  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  small  religious 
fellowship,  and  moved  among  his  peers  in  thought. 
Here  he  formed  many  a  valued  friendship,  the  most 
cherished  of  all,  perhaps,  being  that  with  Father 
Dalgaims.  Here  he  met  the  criticisms  of  the 
champions  of  science  like  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
and  Clifford ;  and  here  again  and  again  he  produced 
a  deep  impression  by  his  mastery  of  argument  and 
his  skill  in  debate.'    His  first  contribution  was  read 

^Mr.  Tennysoa's  avowed  purpose  was  to  check  the  growth 
of  AgBOsticism. 

*The  list  jmblished  by  Bifr.  Knowles,  NimU&nih  Century, 
,  August.  X885,  includes  59  members. 

s  '  The  noble  and  steadfast,  but  somewhat  melancholy  faith/ 
wrote  Mr.  R.  H.  Hntton,  '  which  seemed  to  be  sculptured  00 
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on  June  15, 1870,  *Is  there  any  Axiom  of  Causality  ?  '^ 
It  may  have  been  evoked  by  a  discnsskm  a  few 
months  before,  which  he  thus  reported  in  a  letter 
to  an  old  student,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  on 
March  13,  1870: — 


In  a  kind  of  dialogue  with  TyndaU  at  the  last  ma«*ting  of  the 
MetaphjTtical  Society,  I  drew  from  him  these  acfcnowlfdffnwiti. 

(1)  That  the  phenomenal  doctrine  of  Antecedent  and  Con- 
sequent is  inadequate  for  the  Scientific  man.  and  that  the  sa- 
tomption  of  force  is  indispensable : 

(s)  That  this,  however,  u  an  mssumpiitm  famished  by  nscfsw'ty 
of  reason,  and  not  a  physically  observed  fact  : 

(3)  That  however  mr  physiological  scrutiny  might  be  pMhed 
into  the  interior  of  the  lirain,  it  could  never  find  a  Sensatioo 
or  a  Thought,  or  make  out  why  one  cerebral  change  Is  attended 
with  Vision,  another  with  Sound ;  so  that  there  must  lor  ever 
remain  a  world  cognisable  by  Self -consciousness  alone,  and  carry- 
ing its  own  axioms. 

I  thought  these  very  remarkable  concessions,  from  a  man  to 
dedicated  to  physical  pursuits :  though  he  does  not  himseU 
see  to  what  they  lead. 

The  doctrine  of  Causation  had,  of  course,  long 
engaged  his  thought,  since  the  early  Liverpool  days 
when  he  used  to  set  his  pupils  to  read  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  It  had  lain  in  the  back- 
ground of  many  an  essay,  notably  those  on  Comte, 
Mill,  and  Bain.  More  than  once  he  had  discussed 
it  with  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  connection  with 
problems  of  physiological  psychology,  and  to  him 
he  thus  wrote  on  March  24,  1870  : 

I  distinguish  between  the  muscular  stnsaUons  (which  occur 
durins  the  execution  of  an  act),  and  the  muscular  msu$  (which 
sets  the  act  on  loot).  The  former  alone  would,  in  my  opinion, 
no  more  give  us  the  knowledse  of  power,  than  any  other  sensory 
impressions.  The  latter  woubl  give  it,  even  if  the  sensory  nerves 
were  paralysed.    Will  effectuated  and  Will  impeded,  be  the 

Dr.  Martineau's  massive  brow,  shaded  off  into  wistfulness  in 
the  glance  of  his  eyes.'    Nineleonth  Ceniury,  August,  1S85,  p.  t$u 
^  Essays,  iii.  567.    The  share  of  Mr.  Huxley  in  the  diseuMioa 
Is  described  hi  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  C  Wicksteed,  L^,  iL  $f4» 
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intermediate  inatniments  sentient  or  insentient,  would  suffice, 
I  think,  to  occaaton  the  dynamic  antithesis  of  power  within 
and  power  without.  Take  away  the  inward  nisus  of  the  Will ; 
let  me  motory  nerves  be  set  in  action  by  galvanism  instead ; 
and  however  perfectly  the  sensory  nerves  retain  their  ftmction, 
I  conceive  that  all  dynamic  ideas  are  out  of  reach. 

In  short,  we  exercise  power  within,  and  plant  it  out  beUevingly 
in  the  worid.  We  have  no  means,  independent  of  this  transhition, 
of  perceiving,  observing,  or  inductively  inferring  it  in  the  external 
scene.  Mere  motion  would  not  hdp  us,  even  though  it  hurt  us 
or  gratified  us.  The  experiences  to  which  you  appeal  are  not 
mere  sensory  experiences ;  they  are  a  counterplay  against  the 
muscular  nisus. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  means  of  perceiving,  observing, 
etc.,  form,  etc.,  outside  of  us.  Hence  the  cognition  of  form  and  the 
cognition  of  power  appear  to  me  not  to  stand  on  the  same  line. 

To  the  same  correspondent  he  further  defined 
his  position,  in  a  criticism  of  the  address  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  had  delivered  as  President  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at 
Brighton,  on   *Man  the    Interpreter  of   Nature.'^ 

Bont  Ddu,  Dolgelley,  Sept.  8, 1873. 

For  Science,  in  its  researches  into  Nature,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  claim  more  than  access  to  the  Laws  of  phenomena,  in 
their  giou{>ing  and  succession :  n<w  can  I  hesitate  to  accept 
the  Positivist  dictum  tiiat  Causes  lie  entirely  beyond  scientific 
cognizance.  Our  awn  Causality,  as  you  justly  say,  we  do  directly 
know :  but  causality  other  than  our  own  we  do  not  know  by  either 
observation  or  consciousness :  we  observe  only  movements.; 
we  feel  only  certain  sensations  of  our  own ;  both  of  which  are 
phenomena  and  not  their  causes  :  and  our  reference  of  such  thinp 
to  an  objective  causality  which  is  not  in  our  experience  is,  I  take  it» 
an  intuitive  Intellectual  act,  planting  outside  of  us  the  counterpart 
and  antithesis  of  the  power  whidi  we  put  forth  from  within. 
If  the  authority  of  thb  mtellectual  act,  as  a  prior  condition  of  our 
thinking  of  phenomena  at  all.  is  denied,  no  ground  whatever 
appears  to  me  to  remain  for  '  dynamical  laws ' ;  and  either  Mill 
or  Bnchner  would  easily  throw  back  your  second  class  into  the 
first.  They  would  ask  what  more  you  find  in  the  '  oonditioas 
of  the  action  of  a  force '  than  the  concurrence  or  sequence  of 
phenomena,  i.e.,  than  the  '  laws  of  phenomena ' ;  and  would 
protest  that  the  'direct  consciousness'  to  which  you  appeal 
IS  still  nothing  but  an  order  of  feelings,  i.e.,  of  internal  ^phe- 
nomena ' :  and  on  the  ground  of  scientific  experience  and  method, 

^  Nature  and  Man,  Essays  by  W.  B.  Carpenter,  x888,  p.  x8j. 

F2 
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I  iMlly  do  MM  aM  hov  Ml  uwwar  ooald  ba  gi*«B  to  tUi.    Beridc* 
MfD't  radoctioa  ot  aU  matfaautkal  aad  pbTnnl  uknn  to  iO' 
,  «•  taTB  iK>w  CoBttnental 


metapbTiical 

mmptjou,  the  diatfaictiaD  which  yoa  woqld  dikw  betwc«a 
Kepler'a  law*  sod  Mewton'*  ia  being  br^tao  down.  As  to  Bickutr, 
■nee  he  ccntcndi,  ««  yoa  do,  to  onr  »cienli<ic  kiwiriedge  (rf 
'  PofM '  (u  wdl  u  '  JV«K*r '),  aad  therefore  does  not  atop  ahod 
with  TOOT  fint  cUaa  of  '  Lawa '.  b«t  proceeda  to  the  aecond.  I  do 
not  aee  why  be  RW7  not  with  yoa  apeak  of  auch  Lawa  aa  '  gawrra- 


So  ranch  for  my  old  cUeot,  Hctuihyaica  v 
atwaya  bothering  jroa,  if  you  trf  to  m^iaaae  with  bi 


In  the  spring  of  1872  Dr.  Martineau  published  a 
lecture  entitled  The  Place  of  Mind  in  Naitire  and 
of  Intuition  in  Man,^  which  involved  a  criticism 
of  cnirent  hypotheses  of  evolution.  It  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  Mr.  Knowles  remained 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  an  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion at  Prof.  Huxley's,  '  The  general  opinion  is 
that  you  gentlemen  are  getting  the  worst  of  it.'* 
Mr.  Spencer,  accordingly,  published  a  criticism  in 
the  Contemporary,  June,  1872.  It  did  not  daunt  the 
metaphysician.  '  Herbert  Spencer's  paper  in  the  last 
number,*  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Knight,'  June  13, 
'  oug^t  perhaps  to  have  some  reply ;  and  I  have 
pretty  well  made  up  my  mind  what  to  say.  But  I  am 
too  busy  winding  up  the  Collie  Session  to  work  out 

1  Eumy*.  iv.  585.        ■  Spencer,  Autcbiography,  voL  iL  p.  X45. 

■  With  Ifr.  Kiilght.  then  minialer  td  St  Enoch'a  (Free  Kiik). 
Dtutdee,  Dr.  Ifartineaa  had  farmed,  towarda  the  end  of  the 
'  aixtlea,'  an  intimate  friendabtp.  Hr.  Knight  bad  with  great  coor- 
afte  bonie  teatimony  to  his  penooal  reverooce  for  Dt.  Hartineao, 
and  hladeeire  for  a  wider  church  fellowahip,  by  preaching  at  Little 
Portland  St.  Chapel  in  May,  187a.  The  ecdwataitkal  conse- 
qnencea  of  thia  act  were  loluwed  by  Dr.  Martineaa  in  a  c^ious 
correspondence  of  sympathy  and  connad.  Earlier  letters  win 
be  foood  in  the  volame  issued  by  Prof.  Knight  ande>  the  title 
Imttr  Amitoi,  igol ;  others  in  Prof.  Kniriit'a  RtiroiptcU,  v«L  i, 
Md  in  the  Lifs,  0. 
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my  defence  for  the  July  number:  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  care  enough  about  it  to  take  it  uplater% 
Nothing  that  Spencer  urges  has  the  least  effect  upon 
me.  Yet  in  general  I  am  only  too  easily  knocked 
down,  and  brought  to  believe  ms^self  demolished.* 

As  the  College  session  reached  its  dose  in  June, 
a  great  surprise  awaited  the  Principal.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lamport,  of  Liverpool,  with  a  few  private  words 
in  the  Library,  conveyed  to  him  the  information 
that  a  number  of  his  friends  desired  to  repair  the 
shortcomings  of  the  past,  and  to  express  their  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  respect  and  admiration, 
by  a  gift  which  should  lighten  the  cares  of  his  remain- 
ing years.^    To  this  gift  the  following  letters  refer. 

To  the  Rev.  Wm.  Knight. 

Glangwynnant,  near  Beddgelert,  July  6, 1873. 

We  arrived  last  evening,  descending  from  the  pass  of  Pen-y« 
Gwryd  during  the  most  gorgeous  snnset  sending  its  glories  throng 

^  The  total  sum  ultimately  exceeded  ^5»900,  of  which  a  small 
portion  was  appropriated  to  two  pieces  of  silver  plate.  The 
letter  of  the  donors  (with  a  list  of  their  names)  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tiaeau's  reply  were  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet. — Jast  at  the 
same  time,  on  June  26,  Harvard  University  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  '  Two  years  later  I  was  among 
the  foreigners  invested  with  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology 
hy  the  Universitv  of  Leyden,  on  occasion  of  its  Tercentenary 
celebration.  Botn  these  honours  took  me  entirely  by  surprise, 
and  compensated  me  in  age  for  the  Academic  disabilities  under 
"vi^ch,  as  a  Nonconformist,  I  had  laboured  in  my  youth.  And 
the  second  was  especially  gratifying,  as  I  was  associated  in  it 
with  so  accomplished  a  scholar  and  divine  as  the  Master  of  BaUiot.' 
Other  dignities  followed;  D.D.,  Edinbnrfdi.  1884;  D.C.L., 
Oicfoid,  1888;  Litt.D.,  Dubhn,  1892.  {Biographicai  Mtmor 
mnda).  In  takinj^  leave  of  the  College  Trustees,  June,  1885, 
Dr.  Biartineau  said,  '  I  shall  always  regard  the  resolution  yon 
have  now  passed  as  the  final  dipknna  of  my  career— a  diploma 
which  adds  no  fresh  letters  to  be  appended  to  one's  name,  but 
which  proceeds  from  a  source,  and  expresses  a  sentiment,  more 
precious  to  me  than  any  honours  noeived  from  more  ooDspicaouB 
out  more  distant  witnesses  of  my  life.' 
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the  tnuunrene  valleys  ot  Snowdon.  Onr  little  cotta^ce,  planted 
on  a  pUtfonn  of  rock  which  has  famished  its  material,  and 
flanked  by  a  wooded  hillside,  looks  down  over  its  garden  lawn 
and  shrabberies  on  the  lake  about  fifty  feet  below,  and  on  the 
river  opening  from  it,  which  eleams  at  intervals  throagh  the 
trees,  and  makes  its  flow  andible  all  night.  It  is  a  lovdy  spot, 
and  seems  to  waken  one  into  the  real  world  and  dismisii  the 
London  noise  as  a  troubled  dream.  Yet  I  must  not  speak 
nngratefully  of  the  agitating  interests  of  my  last  week  in  town. 
For  among  them  was  one,— of  which  perhaps  you  will  shortly  see 
some  notice  in  the  public  prints, — that  could  not  fail  to  afiect  me 
with  grateful  surprise.  A  number  of  Friends,  desiring  to  secure 
to  me  a  period  ox  unanzious  life  at  the  close,  and  to  place  some- 
thing in  my  power  for  my  children,  have  presented  me  with  a 
purse  of  5,000  guineas,  and  a  piece  of  memorial  plate ;  excusing 
their  benevolence  by  the  pretext  that,  had  I  been  in  one  of  the 
secular  professioas,  I  should  have  been  in  a  position  to  make 

affluent  provision  for  my  family I  shall  have  to  consider 

how  tar  this  new  trust, — ^for  such  it  is, — ^may  alter  the  duties  of 
my  remaining  years. 

About  Herbert  Spencer's  paper  I  should  have  dutmsted  my 
own  judgment,  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  yovars.  The  very 
slight  impression  it  produced  on  me  made  me  feel  that  I  could 
not  have  thoroughly  understood  it :  for  I  cannot  help  looking 
up  to  him  as  a  superior  intelligence,  iHiose  apprehensions  have 
always  a  presumption  m  their  favour  against  my  own.  But 
on  the  other  hand  I  see  that  he  has  been  so  full  of  hb  own  last 
exposition  of  his  doctrine,  as  to  suppose  himself  the  object 
of  attack  in  my  paper  and  to  read  between  the  lines  criticisms 
which  I  had  never  thought  of ;  and  that  this  personal  soscepti- 
biUty  has  interfered  with  his  grasp  of  the  argument  as  a  whole, 
and  misled  him  into  a  set  of  irrelevant  and  not  always  candid 
strictures  on  collateral  issues.  I  have  not  entirely  abandoned 
the  idea  of  some  reply ;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  when  I  get  my 
goods  unpacked  ana  in  order,  I  hope  to  look  the  matter  in  the 
mce.  and,  if  it  seems  desirable,  prepare  a  few  pages  to  the  next 
Conifimporary. 

To  Mrs.  Henry  Turnsr.  Nottingham. 

Beddgelert,  Aug.  14,  1872. 
My  dear  Cousin, 

The  wonderful  presentation  which  has  surprised  the  evening 
of  my  life,  and  provided  such  repose  as  it  may  need,  is  more  affect- 
ing to  me  than  I  can  tell.  But  the  tones  of  sympathy  which 
bdong  to  the  voices  of  early  years,  and  can  come  only  from  the 
one  or  two  who  have  known  my  inward  as  wdl  as  outward  history 
from  the  beginning,  are  preaous  and  sacred  as  no  others  can  b^ 
Your  affectionate  words  deeply  touch  us  both.  Yes,  your  memory 
is  true :  and  yon,  and  your  pure*souled  husband  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  change  of  character  which  determined  tbs 
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coloor  of  my  whole  after-life.  The  fifty  yeai9  which  have  since 
eUtpsed  are  crossed  by  many  shadows  of  nmrealtzed  aspiration 
and  hambHng  recollection :  but  a  certain  unity  mns  through 
them,  as  the  fulfilment,  however  imperfect,  of  a  congenial  purpose 
early  taken  up  and  followed  with  unabated  love  to  the  present 
hour.  This  privil^^e,  accorded  by  the  Providence  of  my  life, — 
of  working  in  the  field  of  my  chief  enthusiasm,  is  Uie  source  of 
the  only  service  I  could  ever  render  to  others. 

An  act  of  recognition,  like  the  recent  one,  usually  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  drama,  just  before  the  curtain  drops.  So  I  have 
asked  myself, '  Are  the  sands  then  run  out  ?  and  ought  I  to  regard 
my  dismissal  as  come  ? '  But  after  allowing  for  the  common 
saying  that  '  Age  has  no  eyes  to  see  itself,'  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  I  ought  to  quit  the  field  of  active  duty,  while  unable 
to'  plead  exhaustion,  and  not  conscious  of  standing  in  the  way 
of  younger  efficiency.  The  later  years  are  not  less  a  imst  for  use, 
than  the  earlier  :  so.  till  the  faculty  of  work  declines,  the  obliga- 
tion to  work  continues.  Should  time  be  granted,  some  of  the 
faults  and  omissions  of  the  past  may  yet  be  repaired.  Otherwise 
I  am  ready  to  step  aside,  and  await  the  end,  out  of  sight  and  as 
one  already  removed  frcm  the  present. 

The  reply  which  Dr.  Martineau  proposed  to  make 
to  Mr.  Spencer,  was  never  written.  Warnings  of 
iUness  compelled  him  again  and  again  during  the 
vacation  to  abandon  his  desk,  and  seek  reUef  on  the 
mountains  or  the  lake.  The  crisis  arrived  at  the 
raiIway*station  at  Leeds,  and  its  sequel — ^the  abrupt 
cessation  of  his  ministry — ^has  been  already  related.^ 
To  his  CoU^e  labours  the  event  made  no  difference. 
When  the  decision  was  once  made,  he  was  punctual 
in  each  duty  as  before.  But  on  the  lost  opportunity 
of  setting  himself  right  against  Mr.  Spencer  he 
looked  back  with  regret ;  for  he  wrote  a  year  later, 
Oct.  12,  1873,  to  an  old  student, — *  His  paper,  I 
know,  produced  a  great  impression  upon  some 
very  competent  readers.  For  my  own  part,  I  could 
not  see  how  it  touched  the  main  argument  at  all : 
and  that  so  able  a  man  should  say  so  much  that 

^Ante,  chap.  XII.  p.  439^ 
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has  no  relevance  to  my  intended  line  of  thooghtt 
I  take  as  a  humiliating  proof  of  my  nnskilfnlnesB 
in  bringing  out  my  meaning.*^ 

The  next  controversial  episode,  however,  left  no 
doubt  that  his  powers  were  still  imimpaired.  At 
the  opening  of  the  CoU^e  Session  in  October,  1874, 
he  ddivered  an  Address  on  Religion  as  affected  by 
Modem  Materialism.^  It  was  suggested  by  the 
brilliant  discourse  of  Prof.  Tyndall  to  the  British 
Association,  and  evoked  from  him  a  vigorous  reply.' 
To  this  in  due  course  came  an  elaborate  rejoinder, 
under  the  title  Modem  Materialism :  its  Attitude 
towards  Theology.^  These  articles  made  their  writer 
better  known  than  any  previous  essays.  IThey 
were  not  buried  in  obscure  quarterlies :  philosophy 
had  emerged  from  academic  seclusion,  and  entered 
the  arena  of  public  debate.  The  eminence  of  Prof. 
Tyndall  secured  attention  to  his  critic,*  whose 
imexpected  mastery  of  scientific  detail,  as  well  as 
of   metaphysical   reasoning,    excited    the   surprise 

1  The  diroutants  had  met  that  summer  at  a  friendly  pic-nic 
on  Lochan  Eilan  in  the  valley  of  the  Spey,  where  Dr.  BUrtineaa. 
having  another  attack  of  'Caledonian  lever/  was  staying  near 
Aviemore,  and  Mr.  Spencer  was  the  guest  ol  Mr.  Robert  Holt. 
Autobiograpky,  voL  ii.  p.  252. 

^Essays,  iv.  165.  * Fortnigktfy  Rnum,  November,  1875. 

^  Essays,  iv.  197.  First  published  in  the  CanUmparmy  Rmnem, 
and  then  issued  sepcurately,  April,  1876. 

*  Mr.  Spencer  was  not  forgotten.  Essays »  iv.  216. — ^Writing  to 
Mr.  B.  B.  Wiley,  Chicago,  in  June,  1875,  he  remarked :  '  I  am 
more  and  more  struck  with  the  iact,  that  it  is  not  nem  bdUfs  m 
mibeiiets  which  a  modem  age  advances  into  ;  bnt  a  new  generation 
of  men  that  is  bom  into  a  recurring  drift  towards  old  belieii 
or  unbelief.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  obsohMy  nothing 
in  our  present  scientific  knowledge,  which  w^^ens  or  chan^, 
unless  tor  the  better,  the  philosophical  grounds  of  reUgion. 
To-day's  fear  will  assuredly  pass  away. 
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as  well  as  the  admiration  of  both  frieiids  and  foesw 
Meanwhile,  the  veteran  Teacher,  at  threeson^  years 
and  ten,  pursued  his  way,  elaborating  the  matenab 
for  his  systematic  works  on  Ethics  and  Religion.^ 
Once  cmly  was  he  turned  aside  into  an  independent 
path,  when  his  friend,  Prof.  Knight,  induced  him 
to  undertake  a  volume  on  Spinoxa  for  the  series  of 
^Philosophical  Classics/  The  task  proved  longer 
and  more  laborious  than  he  had  foreseen.  The 
preliminary  biographical  studies  required  consider- 
able research;  he  could  not  be  content  without 
constructing  for  himself  a  complete  background 
of  contemporary  history,  for  which  he  must  master 
many  a  dull  Dutch  page.  But  he  was  not  daunted 
by  any  toil  that  would  render  his  work  more 
thorough.  In  one  re^[>ect,  indeed,  he  failed.  He 
could  not  condense  it  within  the  limits  of  the  pub- 
lishers' plans :  and  after  various  attempts  at 
compromise  the  book  was  issued  independently 
in  1882,  under  the  title  of  A  Study  of  Spinoxa.  The 
hand  that  had  sketched  the  delightful  portraits 

^  Two  more  College  Addresses  rose  oat  of  these  preliminary 
Uboors:  Ideal  SttbshhtUs  for  God,  1879;  and  The  Reiation  betwun 
Ethics  and  Religion,  1881 :  Essays,  iv. — In  1875  he  had  intended 
to  retire ;  but  arrangements'  were  made  by  ix^iich  the  Rev. 
C  B.  Upton,  B.A.,  B.Sc..  was  associated  with  him  in  the  earlier 
teaching  of  the  students,  leavins  the  courses  on  Ethics  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  still  in  his  hands.  He  once  quoted  in 
a  speech  (Hope  St..  Dec.  18^  1868)  a  saying  attributed  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  when  his  sons  wanted  him  to  retire  from  the  throne 
and  divide  his  prerogatives  among  them,  that '  he  was  not  going 
to  undress  until  he  went  to  bed.'  '  And  I  think  it  is  a  flood  mastim 
for  old  men,  so  long  as  the  work  is  in  them,  to  keep  In  the  field, 
and  see  if  they  cannot  find  some  function  fitted  to  their  diminished 
powers.  With  that  reserve,  I  say,  let  them  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  ddiver  over  the  standard  to  the  grasp  of  the  finner  and  younger 
lli^id,  and  let  the  jrounger  hand  be  r^ady  to  take  it.  and  carry 
it  on  to  fresh  and  iM>Uer  victories.' 


L_ 
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of  l^ftwing  and  Scbleiennadiar,  had  no  difficulty 
in  prodndng  a  narrative  foil  of  dramatic  charm. 
When  a  second  exposition  of  the  philosophy  f oDowed 
in  the  Typet  of  EOdad  Theory  (1885),  its  onnplete 
indqwndenoe  stamped  it  as  a  veritable  tour  de 
force;  but  its  point  of  view  remained  the  same. 
WiOk  a  ddicate  apfnredation  of  Spinoza's  lofty 
character,  and  a  sincere  sympathy  with  'those 
wonderful  propositions  in  which  the  last  book  of 
Ethics  emerges  from  ** geometry"  almost  into 
rfaapsocfy,'  Dr.  Ifartinean  could  not  allow  him  the 
title  either  of  Theist  or  Pantheist.  He  took  his 
stand  with  Kant,  and  miderstood  the  conception  of 
God  to  invdve  'not  merely  a  blindly-operating 
Nature  as  the  eternal  root  of  things,  but  a  Supreme 
Being  that  shall  be  the  Author  of  all  things  by  free 
and  understanding  action.'^  For  him,  as  for  the 
writer  of  the  Criiiqt$e  of  Pure  Reason,  no  other 
conception  had  any  interest ;  and  to  establish  it 
on  a  secure  basis  of  philosophy  was  to  be  the  object 
of  the  treatises  in  which  he  would  sum  up  the 
results  of  five  and  forty  years  of  College  teaching.' 

II. 

'  A  nobler  and  more  really  fruitful  work  than  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,' 
once  wrote  Dr.  Martineau,*  ^  there  can  hardly  be. 

^  A  Shfdy  of  SpinoMa,  p.  333.  It  miiftt  not  be  locgotton  th*t 
Dr.  Biartmean  had  lived,  in  his  youth,  in  the  English  panthetsm 
of  Priestley  (mmU,  chaps.  IL  and  IV.).  From  this  he  had  been 
delivered  by  a  new  interpretatioii  otf  his  mocal  ooosdoiisaess. 

•  See  chapter  XVI. 

s  To  the  Rev.  Principal  Witton  Davica,  Midlattd  Baptist  CoB.. 
April  28,  1895. 
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All  knowledge  and  lines  of  thought  may  be  made 
tributary  to  it;  }^t  none  will  be  of  much  avail 
unless  dominated  by  spiritual  experience,  and 
applied  to  the  problems  of  life.' 

The  students  who  were  brought  into  contact 
with  Dr.  Martineau  for  the  first  time,  naturally 
approached  him  with  a  certain  shyness  and  hesita- 
tion. His  age,  his  fame,  the  habitiial  preoccupations 
of  his  thought,  the  nobility  of  his  presence,  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  his  character,  all  seemed  to 
raise  him  so  far  above  them  as  to  make  personal 
intercourse  at  first  difficult.  His  own  reserve  gave 
them  no  help  ;  and  till  they  had  entered  into  closer 
relations  with  him  through  some  common  work, 
their  feeling  was  one  in  which  awe  mingled  with 
admiration.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  intellectual 
force  captured  their  allegiance  at  once.  An  old 
student  recalled  in  after  years  the  profound  impres- 
sion which  he  received  as  an  undergraduate,  hearing 
his  first  lecture  on  Logic,  when  a  whole  new  world 
was  opened  before  him.  ^  I  was  so  absorbed  in 
the  lecture  that  I  could  not  take  a  note.  I  was 
all  eyes  and  ears,  and  as  I  looked  and  listened, 
I  knew  what  it  was  to  think  for  the  first  time.  I 
went  out  from  the  lecture-room  with  so  clear  an 
image  of  the  thought  of  the  lecturer,  that  I  wrote 
it  down  without  trouble.'  Was  it  surprising  that 
pupils  in  this  mood  should  feel  an  almost  passionate 
emotion  of  homage  to  the  Teacher,  in  whom  they 
saw  an  embodiment  of  mind  such  as  they  had  never 
known  in  country  homes,  or  even  in  the  schools  or 
colleges  where  their  first  youth  was  trained  ?  Every 
shade  of  expression  on  his  face,  every  tone  of  his 
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deep  mdSaw  voioe,  came  to  have  for  them  an  nt 
eriiaiwHbie  interest,  for  they  wen  the  signs  of  a 
kind  of  demental  force,  firing  the  imagination, 
and  stimnlating  the  wilL  He  did  more  than  quicken 
fab  hearen'  focnlties,  or  nmse  their  emotions :  be 
seemed  to  send  some  seardiing  influence  into  the 
very  roots  of  their  being»  and  strengthen  the  secret 
eneigies  of  character.  Dignity  and  lowliness  were 
stiangdy  blended ;  this  life-long  study,  this  vast 
range  of  knowledge,  this  profound  insist  into 
the  inmost  workings  of  mind  and  heart,  were  aU 
for  them.  He  placed  his  gifts  freely  at  the  diqxnal 
of  each,  and  did  not  ask  a  more  con^icuoos  scene. 

Yet  as  a  lecturer  he  followed  a  questionable 
method,  inherited  from  an  okler  day.  His  lectures 
were  really  books.  They  were  slowly  read  from 
year  to  year,  without  any  attempt  to  make  divisions 
of  time  correspond  to  divisions  of  subject.  There 
was  no  direct  address ;  the  diction  was  elaborately 
ornate ;  the  slow  regularity  of  delivery  was  never 
broken  by  a  question ;  the  intercourse  of  mind  with 
mind  did  not  enter  into  his  plan ;  the  hearer  was 
left  to  find  his  way  through  his  difficulties  by  himself.^ 
But  the  great  personality  could  not  be  hid.  The 
punctuality  of  his  arrival,  the  distinction  of  his 
manner,'  the  ^sumptuous  simplicity'  (as  one  at 
his  old  students  called  it)  of  his  apparatus, — ^the 

I  Thk  was  the  case  even  in  Uie  readinc  of  his  favourite  PbUo. 
With  the  utmost  sense  of  grammatical  nicety  and  fitness  of 
rendering,  he  never  turned  aside  to  sum  up  an  aigumenl»  st 
expound  an  idea. 

*  This  was  in  the  lecture-toom.  The  pace  at  which  he  caioe 
from  his  house  astonished  observers,  ^o  called  it  '  trotting.' 
It  was  not  hurry,  tmt  a  steady  purpose  to  get  along. 
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morocco  portfolio,  the  large  written  page  unspoiled 
by  correction  or  erasure,  and  (in  cold  weather) 
the  ample  robe  of  fur-lined  cloth  ^ — ^all  these  seemed 
but  the  external  harmony  of  the  inner  nobleness 
which  gesture  and  words  alike  conveyed.  He 
made  his  hearers  feel  the  dignity  of  his  theme ; 
he  invited  them  to  discern  the  beauty  of  truth 
and  righteousness;  he  led  them  along  laborious 
ways;  but  he  inspired  the  conviction  that  the 
divine  reality  for  which  he  pleaded  was  actually 
there,  and  could  be  known.  The  ivory  paper-knife 
which  he  always  held  in  his  right  hand,  now  foUowed 
the  lines  of  his  manuscript,  now  gently  waved  like 
the  baton  of  a  conductor,  sununoning  the  associa<^ 
tions  and  feelings  needed  at  the  moment  to  take 
their  place  in  the  ^  great  argument.'  ^  Martineau's 
genius,*  once  said  his  friend  Mr.  Thom,  *  is  essentially 
rhjrthmic' 

Behind  these  outward  traits,  which  were  not 
casual  habits,  but  were  at  once  recognised  as  mani<- 
testations  of  the  inward  spirit,  lay  the  profound 
moral  force  which  pervaded  his  whole  being.  ^  Of 
my  many  teachers,*  writes  Prof.  T.  Witton  Davies, 
*  Dillmann  at  Berlin  and  Martineau  in  London 
appear  to  me  now  the  most  deadly  in  earnest.'* 
As  he  unfolded  the  secrets  of  conscience,  and  carried 
ks  inspirations  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most 


1  This  was  a  carefully  preserved  relic  of  the  Berlin  days, 
which  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  wear  in  tlus  country, 
when  such  luxuries  were  more  unusual  than  they  are  now. 

*  It  was  probably  this  earnestness,  rather  than  his  intellectual 
force,  that  made  a  lay  undergraduate  once  rematk,  '  BAartineaii 
is  a  very  bad  lecturer,  for  he  makes  you  feel  that  he's  always 
right.    Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  can't  be  always  / ' 
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H]{^»  his  voice  gained  a  new  poignancy,  for  it  spoke 
with  the  authority  of  prophecy/  Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 
To  this  was  joined  a  marvdious  insight  into  char- 
acter. With  a  penetration  that  was  a  constant 
surprise,  he  divined  the  ideas  which  young  minds 
were  labouring  not  so  much  to  express  as  actually 
to  form.  Again  and  again  as  he  summed  up  a 
College  debate,  he  revealed  the  speakers  to  them- 
selves as  he  presented  their  pleas  with  a  clearness 
after  which  they  had  dimly  groped.  A  mere  hint 
sufficed  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  finest 
subtleties  of  intellectual  perplexity  or  moral  scrapie ; 
and  even  perversity  was  treated  with  a  tender 
respect  so  that  instead  of  being  suppressed  by 
authority,  it  simply  vanished  in  an  ampler  air. 
Of  such  consideration  let  the  following  instance 
suffice : — 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  been  too  patient  and  indulgent 
towards  his  state  of  mind.  But  his  tendencies  are  so  evidently 
religious,  his  wish  for  the  ministry  so  strong,  and  his  grasp  d 
mind  so  cofisiderable,  that  I  cannot  bot  hope  that  he  wiU  dear 
himself  into  the  Divine  light  and  love  at  last.  He  has  safEeted 
much  irom  nervous  weakness,  attended  by  depression  and 
sleeplessness,  and  a  kind  of  CoUndgum  fitfumess  or  failure  ol 
wiU :  and  the  irr^ularities  ol  attendance  and  work  conseqneot 
on  this  have  tried  us  greatly.  Nevertheless,  his  strong  dingiiu; 
to  us,  and  his  compunction  for  his  own  unfnlfiUed  purposes, 
have  made  me  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  casting  him  off. 


To  such  a  mind  order,  neatness,  regularity,  atten- 
tion to  detail— even  to  the  provision  of  stationefy 
and  a  Bradshaw  for  the  use  of  visitors  at  the  annual 
June  examinations — ^were  a  part  of  the  continuous 
ethical  control  of  life.  On  positive  breaches  of 
engagement,  such  as  once  or  twice  ocauired,  he 
could  be  severe;  and  those  who  had  once  seen 
his  wrath,  provoked  it  not  again.    But  in  difficolty 
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or  fllness  his  sympathy  never  failed.  Those  who 
sought  his  aid  in  crises  of  spiritual  trial,  could 
never  forget  the  delicacy  of  his  apprehension,  the 
depth  of  his  respect  for  their  avowal  of  moral  or 
religious  perplexity,  the  tenderness  of  his  guidance. 
It  was  the  same  with  tribulations  of  another  sort. 
He  would  sit  by  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  student* 
laugh  at  his  sallies,  and  confute  his  Hegelianism, 
and  leave  the  memory  of  an  exquisite  graciousness 
to  comfort  the  struggling  heart.  Among  his  various 
duties  it  fell  to  him  to  preside  at  the  weekly  sermon. 
When  these  primitive  efforts  were  first  read  aloud, 
in  the  Council-room  of  University  Hall,  he  som^ 
times  permitted  himself  some  epigrammatic  comment, 
such  as  the  summary  of  one  discourse  as  ^  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  in  Twenty  Minutes ' ;  or  the  remark 
on  another  (which  had  dealt  laigely  witli  Jewish 
Antiquities),  ^  Excellent,  Mr.  — ,  but  I  was  waiting 
for  the  sermon ' ;  or  the  comparison  of  another 
(with  a  long  introduction)  to  an  imposing  portico 
hiding  very  modest  premises,  or  a  fourth  to  *  a 
diorama  which  moved  very  fast  and  had  nobody 
to  explain  it.'  He  was  delighted  when  the  preacher 
for  the  day  pictured  the  Prodigal  amid  his  ^  grunting 
charge.'  When  an  Anglican  graduate,  preparing 
for  Orders,  characterised  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew  as  the  gospel  for  the  rich,  Luke  as  the  gospel 
for  the  poor,  and  Mark  as  the  gospel  far  the  middle 
classeSy  he  could  hardly  conceal  his  amusement. 
But  though  his  humour  sometimes  flashed  out  in 
somewhat  grim  criticisms — an  orator  on  ^  Oppressive 
Institutions '  (the  Established  Church  being  among 
them)  was  told  he  might  as  well  have  discoursed 
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on  *  All  the  Heroes  with  red  hair,'  or  ^  All  the  Virtues 
that  begin  with  P' — ^his  appreciation  of  sinoerity 
of  utterance  was  quick  and  deep.  Any  tendoicy 
to  *  effectiveness '  in  delivery  was  discouraged; 
Met  the  matter  be  better  than  the  manner*  was 
his  rule.  He  took  great  pains,  however,  with  the 
students'  elocution,  and  sometimes  employed  not 
inconsideraUe  powers  of  mimicry  with  kindly  dis- 
crimination. And  when  he  gave  back  essay  or 
sermon,  though  his  words  were  few,  they  conveyed 
a  depth  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  inex- 
pressibly toucldng  to  those  through  whose  struggling 
utterance  he  divined  the  soul  within.  Out  of  his 
own  life  he  quickened  theirs,  and  they  knew  that 
they  had  received  the  greatest  gift  that  kno^edge 
and  character  could  give  to  youth.  To  the  mutoal 
interchange  in  such  an  hour  the  following  letter 
bears  witness. 

To  the  Rev.  R.  Travsks  Hbutord,  B.A. 

The  Polchar,  Ang.  4.  18S6. 
Yon  can  easily  imagine  that  to  one  iNiio  has  no  farther  latnre 
outlook  in  this  world,  the  most  grateful  of  all  moments  most  be 
ihose  which  more  or  leas  redeem  his  past  from  the  harailiatiiig 
riiadows  of  unrealised  annratton,  and  let  in  npoo  it  some  un- 
suspected gleam  of  good.  The  students  with  and  for  whom  I 
have  so  long  lived,  can  never  know  (for  the  things  closest  to  my 
heart  I  have  a  natural  shrinking  from  setting  forth)  how  they 
have  been,  and  are,  the  great  objects  of  interest  and  affectioo 
to  me  in  life.  To  know  that  I  have  helped  them,  and  here 
and  there  let  foil  a  seed  of  fertile  thou^t  which  they  can  nurtsre 
into  any  grace  or  fruit  for  themselves  or  others,  is  the  most 
welccnne  of  aU  supports  on  the  declining  ^th.  I  do  not  remember 
the  particular  Sermon-incident  to  ^iiich  you  refer.  But  the 
occasion  wns  of  a  kind  to  lead  naturally  to  that  free  interchange 
of  experiences  belonging  to  different  stages  of  life,  which  is  our 
best  way  of  hdping  <me  another. 

From  actual  fellow-work  with  his  students  in 
the  Portland  Sunday  Schools  Dr.  Martineau  was 
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obliged  to  withdraw  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  But 
he  still  continued  to  invite  their  aid ;  he  was  especi- 
ally interested  in  their  temperance  efforts  in  the 
Band  of  Hope ;  and  in  planning  their  future  settle- 
ments, in  which  he  took  a  warm  (and  often  an  active) 
interest,  he  always  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
opportunities  which  they  would  find  for  effective 
social  work.  The  student  who  shrank  from  intruding 
on  his  time  or  thought,  and  accepted  a  congregational 
invitation  without  consulting  him,  found  too  late 
that  his  teacher  would  gladly  have  welcomed  his 
confidence,  and  counted  that  toil  light  which  might 
have  smoothed  his  way.  To  those  who  went 
abroad,  he  cheerfully  gave  advice  about  the  choice 
of  ^  university,  or  the  planning  of  courses  of  reading 
and  professional  instruction ;  and  often  added 
introductions  which  opened  the  way  for  the  young 
theologian  into  the  heart  of  new  disciplines  of 
thought  and  opportunities  of  valued  intercourse. 
Writing  to  Mr.  H.  Gow  (about  to  proceed  to  Berlin) 
in  October,  1884,  concerning  Prof.  Pfleiderer,  he  thus 
linked  the  practical  and  the  academic  togeth^^r : — 

Hia  direction  of  philosophical  speculation  is  too  Hegelian  for 
me  to  foDow  with  entire  sympathy.  Bat  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  the  late  Prof.  T.  H.  Green  at  Oxford,  I  seem  to  discern  an 
opening  through  and  beyond  the  proper  Hegelian  formulas 
into  a  spiritual  region  nearly  coalescing  with  the  Theism  in 
which,  as  to  as  I  am  true  to  myself  and  my  Christian  disdple- 
ship,  I  live  and  love  and  move.  It  has  interested  me  much  to 
see  that  Prol  Schaarschmidt,  of  Bonn  (whom  I  knew  in  Berlin 
thirty-six  ]r«trs  ago  as  a  teacher  to  my  children),  has  courageously 
come  out  in  the  Phitosuphische  MonatshefU  with  a  paper  '  Far 
Widerlegung  des  Determinismus/  It  will  doubUess  inake  him 
the  butt  of  all  the  philosophical  faculties,  the  more  so  as  it  is 
not  without  vulnerable  points.  But  he  is  made  (d  sturdy  stuff, 
and  will  manfully  hold  his  own.  In  the  present  state  of  European 
opinion,  the  phenomenon  is  not  without  significance. 

Your  experience  at  Bethnal  Green  will,  I  am  sure,  hare  been 
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2011  with  the  sadder  and  more  disheartening  conditioQs  ol  hamaa 
fe  woold  never  qnench  in  yon  the  faith,  and*  indeed,  the  discem- 
ing  sight,  of  the  divine  poosibifa'ties  still  stirring  in  secret  witUa 
all  that  nnsightliness.  On  the  maintenaoce  of  this  faith  (wfaidi 
is  self-maintaining  the  moment  we  look  below  the  sorlaoe),  it 
depends  whether  the  world  is  to  be  cooqnered  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  or  to  be  sarrendered  to  a  despairing  pessimism. 

As  one  group  after  another  went  forth  from  the 
little  band,  he  breathed  over  them  in  the  FaieweD 
Service  words  that  sprang  from  the  very  dq^ths 
of  his  being,  and  left  in  their  hearts  a  memoiy  of 
communion  of  spirit  which  no  vicissitudes  of  later 
years  could  ever  dim.  Again  and  again  did  these 
valedictory  addresses^  strengthen  the  purpose  and 
lift  up  the  soul  of  those  who  heard  them.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  in  devotional  meetings  within  the  Coll^ 
waJls,  he  would  speak,  in  the  intimacies  of  student- 
life,  of  the  realities  of  religious  experience,  with 
a  directness  and  simplicity  which  more  elaborate 
ministrations  seemed  sometimes  to  lack  :  his  pupils 
knew  then  that  he  understood  them,  and  had  lived 
their  life,  and  felt  the  stress  of  their  difficulties. 
When  they,  too,  passed  into  the  great  warfare, 
whose  aid  was  given  with  so  much  considerateness 
as  his  ?  He  welcomed  their  sermons  and  their 
books  with  a  generosity  that  was  at  once  humbling 
and  inspiring.  To  those  who  returned  to  teach  l^ 
his  side,  he  extended  a  supporting  sympathy  whidi 
made  each  meeting  a  delight.  His  own  methods  were 
fixed,  but  he  watched  each  younger  experiment 
with  genial  interest ;  his  was  the  skilled  hand  tiiat 
drew  up  College  memoranda,  and  indicated  with 

^  Several  are  now  published  in  the  volume  on  NaHonal  DuUes 
and  oiker  Sermons, 
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ddicate  felicity  the  occasional  presence  of  diver- 
gencies of  view,  or  characterised  with  unerring  insight 
the  position  of  each  student  at  the  end  of  an  academic 
year;  and  his  was  the  heart  that  never  failed  to 
understand  each  personal  trial,  and  show  to  sorrow 
the  way  of  trust  and  peace. 

III. 

The  Principalis  first  CoU^e  Address  after  his 
appointment,  *  Why  Dissent  ?  *  (1871),  left  no  doubt 
about  his  sturdy  nonconformity.^  The  next  year, 
when  illness  was  depressing  hka,  and  the  grief  of 
his  surrendered  ministry  was  still  fresh,  he  was 
called  into  battle  once  again  on  behalf  of  his  cherished 
principle  of  •open  tnists.*  Under  the  energetic 
administration  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Spears,  the 
business  of  the  Unitarian  Association  was  greatly 
extended,  and  more  convenient  premises  were 
urgently  required.  A  generous  supporter,  Mr. 
Hopgood,  o£Eered  £1,000  towards  a  new  building, 
for  which  a  sum  of  £20,000  was  to  be  raised.  The 
proposal  to  confer  a  large  permanent  endowment 
on  the  denominational  organisation  of  a  group  of 
individual  subscribers  filled  Mr.  Martineau  with 
dismay^ 


^  Essmys,  hr.  147.  He  had  dealt  with  a  aimilar  theme  nine  yean 
earlier,  in  connexion  with  a  scheme  of  lectures  in  1S62  com- 
memorating the  *  Ejected  '  of  two  centuries  before.  His  subject 
was  '  Nonconformity  in  its  Relation  to  the  Progressive  Element 
in  English  Society.' 

*  Other  difficulties  had  arisen  a  few  months  before,  which 
had  drawn  out  from  him,  while  the  wound  of  the  failure  of  the 
Free  Christian  Union  still  galled  him,  a  poignant  utterance  of 
distress :    '  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  the  proper 

02 
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'  LooUng  upon  the  Anodation  Hadf,'  he  wrote  (Nov.  9,  X873K 
'as  a  teo^onry  neoeisity,  of  reoant  origin,  and  of  donbtfol 
dwatioQ,  I  think  it  would  be  a  •eriona  mjefake  to  provide  for  it 
aa  if  destined  to  a  perpetnity  which  certainlj^  its  loiindefs  never 
contemplated/  '  It  a  representative  building  is  raised  at  ail 
hi  London/  he  nijged,  '  it  ought,  I  conceive,  to  represent,  not  oar 
Uhitazianism,  whKh  is  only  the  more  recen t  phaae  of  our  theology, 
bat  that  noble  conception  of  a  Catholic  Chzistianity.  with  a 
progressive  theology,  which  preceded  and  won  oar  present 
opinions,  and  which  we  have  no  right  to  pronoonce  permanently 
identified  with  them.  The  great  mass  of  oor  ooogregationa 
are  the  oflspring  of  this  conception,  and  as  its  costodians  are 
bound  to  keep  it  to  the  front,  and  hand  it  down  from  generation 
to  generation  :  and  everjrthing  which  tempts  them  to  pat  it  aside 
in  mvoar  of  an  endowment  of  their  own  creed,  offers  however 
unintentionally,  a  direct  inducement  to  unfiaithfalness.'^ 


At  the  <*ngiiing  Annual  Meeting,  in  June,  1873, 
when  Mr.  Hopgood  brought  forward  his  scheme  with 
great  courtesy  and  respect,  Dr.  Martineau  moved 
an  amendment.  His  speech  was  afterwards  described 
by  Dr.  Bellows,  assuredly  no  mean  judge,  as  *  wonder^ 
fully  clever,  having  all  the  merits  of  a  carefully 
prepared  argument,  and  all  the  freshness  and  play- 
fulness of  an  extempore  utterance.'*  While  earnestly 
desiring  to  see  ample  provision  made  for  the  wants 
of  the  Association,  he  added  in  a  strain  which 
would  be  sounded  at  intervals  for  yet  a  quarter  of 
a  century, — 

I  do  not  expect  to  see  the  views  that  I  have  advocated  this 
da^  ultimately  prevail  in  oor  body,  and  I  shall  take  my  leave  of 
this  subject  on  that  account  with  somewhat  of  melandioly.    I 

person  to  play  the  part  of  censor  towaros  the  B.  Si  F.U.A.  It 
would  at  once  be  ssid  that  I  had  not  forgotten  my  old  qoarrd 
with  it.  This  is  simply  nonsense.  But  I  cannot  ^ect  to  have 
any  s]rmpathy  with  the  Association.  ....  and  its  annnal 
meetings  sink  me  into  the  profoondest  depression,  and  make  me 
leel — no,  1  will  not  say  it :  I  have  my  post  assigned,  and  mean 
to  die  at  it.'    (Letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  May  18 ,1872). 

^Inquirer,  Nov.  33,  1873. 

s  In  the  Lt^sral  Ckrisium,  New  York. 
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have  a  deep  attachment  to  the  old»  large.  Catholic  principle: 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  aie  futhlol  to  it»  the  history  of  opr 
Chinches  is  not  dosed,  that  it  has  a  fatnre  before  it, — a  fntnm 
that  will  cany  as  far  beyond  the  limits  of  oar  ddinitions  of 
Unitarian  Christianity.  It  has  grown  to  that  point  in  the  past : 
I  believe  it  will  grow  to  yet  nobler  and  better  positions  in  the 
fatare.  I  do  not  at  all  events  expect  to  see  it.  I  know  that 
my  hoar  is  drawing  nigh,  and,  if  it  be  needful,  I  am  ready  to 
retire  from  the  sectarian  cootentioos  that  are  becoming  in  oor 
country  the  scorn  of  intellectual  men,  and  the  life-long  affliction 
of  the  earnest  and  pious,  to  dream,  for  the  rest  of  my  time,  of 
that  Kingdom  of  God  for  which  I  have  ever  prayed,  but  wliich 
has  ever  seemed  to  recede  from  behind,  and  to  lie  only  within 
the  folds  of  the  dark  future.^ 

Three  years  later»  when  a  controversy  arose  over 
proposals  for  the  publication  of  Parker's  works 
by  the  Association^  Dr.  Martineau  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
R.  L.  Carpenter,  expressing  his  earnest  desire  for 
some  other  form  of  union  for  the  work  of  their 
Churches. 

London,  April  6,  1876. 
After  all,  this  discussion  brings  it  home  to  us,  how  very  fine 
the  distinction  is  becoming  between  the  Theism  that  declines 
and  the  Theism  that  keeps  the  name  of  '  Christian ' :  and  Parker 
seems  to  stand  with  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  line.  To  Voysey's 
Qiorch  I  presume  the  B.  &  F.  U.  A.  could  not  make  a  grant. 
Yet  Voysey's  theology  is  throughout  identical  with  Parker's: 
the  difference  is  not  real,  but  simply  nominal, — ^in  the  retention 
or  foregoing  of  the  word  '  Christian.'  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  the  very  same  type  of  theology  which  is  to-day  disqualified 
for  sharing  in  the  ftmds  of  the  Association,  may  to-morrow 
establish  a  claim  upon  them  by  simply  calling  itself  '  Christian.' 
Such  difficulties  are  inseparable,  in  the  last  resort,  fnnn  the 
working  of  such  organisations.  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  them ; 
and  had  some  bans  of  union  as  broad  as  in  our  separate  old 
congregations, — a  union  for  Church  business  and  woric  and  counsel 
without  reference  to  theology  at  all,  except  so  ^  as  it  tacitly 

^  Inquirer,  June  7,  1873.  The  amendment  of  Dr.  Martineau 
was  defeated  by  61  to  55  ;  but  the  Previous  Question  was  after- 
wards carried  by  a  large  majority.  At  a  subsequent  date 
Lindsey's  chapel  in  Essex  Street  was  converted  into  Essex  Hall, 
and  conveyed  to  Trustees  on  a  broad  trust  such  as  Dr.  Martineaa 
had  indicated,  with  due  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Association. 
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entered  into  the  general  conditions  d  sympathy  and  possibilities 
oi  common  actioQ. 

Profoundly  as  I  am  attached  to  the  Christian  inheritance, 
from  personal  feeling  and  social  conviction  of  its  vital  importance, 
I  do  not  find  that  $o  indwidwUs  it  makes  any  serknis  difierence 
in  the  rdigious  life,  ^idiether  they  keep  or  ^whether  they  resign 
the  name.  Between  Theodore  Pancer  and  Miss  Cobbe  my  natural 
sympathies  in  rehgioa  draw  no  distinction  ;  nor  shonkl  I  know, 
were  I  not  told,  which  of  them  continued  on  the  Christian  line. 

For  this  laige  Catholicity  he  pleaded  in  a  letter 
published  with  Dean  Stanley's  address  on  Baxter, 
in  MacmiUan*s  Magazine^  September,  1875,  which 
drew  forth  a  criticism  from  the  venerable  Samuel 
Sharpe,  and  a  reply  in  turn  once  more  distinguishing 
between  the  union  of  a  Christian  Church  and  the 
adoption  of  a  doctrinal  name.^  This  was  again 
the  theme  of  a  significant  letter  on  the  limits  of 
common  worship,'  in  which  he  defined  his  attitude 
to  Theism — *  It  is  not  that  their  religion  is  different, 
but  that  they  assign  it  to  a  different  source' — 
and  again  restated  his  position  : — 

In  short,  the  choice  has  to  be  made.  You  may  devote  a 
Church  to  the  enduring  life  of  reUgion,  which  persists  throu|^ 
changing  theologies ;  or  to  a  given  theology,  with  such  rdigion 
as  in  its  day  it  can  manage  to  hold.  But  you  cannot  combine 
both  methods ;  since  the  trustful  piety  of  the  former  consists 
in  renouncing  the  comfortable  securities  of  the  latter.  My  own 
allegiance  is  unreservedly  given  to  the  former.  With  a '  Unitarian 
Chimh '  I  can  have  nothing  to  do,  any  more  than  with  a  Uni- 
verMdist  Church  or  a  Free-will  Church,  or  a  Churdi  of  the  Spirit, 
or  a  Church  of  Immortality.  In  the  doctrines  denoted  by  these 
several  phrases  I  profounmy  believe.  But  to  set  up  any  or  all 
of  them  as  condiaons  of  an  organisation  for  worsmp  and  holy 
living  would  be  only  to  narrow  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  by- 
laws of  intellectual  egotism. 

But  though  he  would  join  no  *  Unitarian  Church/ 
he  abated  not  one  jot  of  the  persistence  of  his 

^Inqmrer,  Sept.  tt  and  tS,  1875. 
•  Christum  Life,  Jan.  5,  1878. 
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Unitarian  testimony ;  while  he  reached  out  perpetu- 
ally to  a  larger  fellowship  of  faith  beyond.  As 
he  reached  threescore  years  and  ten,  his  age  and 
eminence  brought  him  constant  appeals  for  intro- 
ductions, prefaces,  obituary  notices,  and  memorial 
inscriptions.  They  sometimes  made  large  demands 
upon  his  time,  but  he  never  failed  to  respond  with  a 
singular  generosity.^  In  the  vacation  of  1875, 
which  was  spent  in  Yorkshire,  he  devoted  three 
weeks  to  the  preparation  of  an  introductory  chapter 
to  a  reissue  of  the  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life 
of  England  by  his  late  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler. 
It  involved  a  survey  of  the  ecclesiastical  movements 
and  the  theological  tendencies  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  so  rich  were  his  resources  of  observation 
and  memory  that  it  was  composed  apart  from  books 
among  the  Yorkshire  moors.  Emerging  from  his 
retirement  at  the  opening  of  the  noble  Church 
(April,  1876)  reared  at  Nottingham  on  the  old 
*High  Pavement'  site,  he  recited  the  incident — 
the  death  of  his  friend,  the  young  minister..  Henry 
Turner, — ^which  had  sent  him  into  the  ministry,^  and 
pleaded  for  the  closest  union  between  religion  and 
liberal  culture.  His  friendship  with  Dean  Stanley, 
and  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of  a  great  historic 
worship,  drew  him  often  to  the  Abbey  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  With  the  t}^  of  religious  character 
and  life  fostered  by  Anglican  devotion  he  had  a 

^  In  like  maiinar  bis  aid  was  invoked  by  tbe  Hibbert  Ttosteea 
to  obtain  the  consent  ol  PraL  Max  MoUer  to  deliver  their  first 
course  of  Hibbert  Lectures.  A  copious  correspondence  led  to 
pleasant  friendship. 

*  See  chap.  I.  p.  04. 
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profound  sympathy  in  spite  of  his  divergence  from 
the  creeds.  He  might  criticise  severely  the  attitude 
of  personal  humiliation  and  the  theory  of  mediatorial 
approach  to  God,  on  which  the  Utuigy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment is  founded;  yet  he  realised  through  the 
prayers  and  hynms  of  the  Church  a  ssmipathy  of 
a^iration  which  he  sometimes  missed  elsewhere, 
and  could  assimilate  through  dogmatic  forms  wholly 
unreal  to  him.  When  the  Life  of  his  old  friend 
Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter  revealed  to  him  a  wide  departure 
from  the  theology  of  their  more  intimate  relations 
a  generation  before,^  he  uttered  this  feeling  to  the 
Rev,  R.  L.  Carpenter,  Jan.  9,  1880 : — 

I  gather  thAt  latterly  Philip's  theology  had  verged  a  good  deal 
towards  the  orthodox  modes  of  conc^tioii, — at  least  so  far  as 
to  justify  to  himself  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  characteristic 
expression,  in  relij^ons  literature,  art,  and  life,  of  the  devotion 
of  Christendom.  I  have  a  deep  fellow-feeling  with  him  here. 
Thon^h  I  cannot  in  the  least  appropriate  the  Chnrch  theory  of 
Christianity.  I  feel  sure  that  the  affections  which  have  taken 
shelter  in  tt  belong  to  the  inmost  essence  of  true  religion,  and 
require  modes  of  thought  which  our  Unitarianism  does  not  supply. 
We  have  rightly  revolted  from  the  Past ;  but  have  not  found  the 
Faith  of  the  Future. 

It  was  not  wonderful,  then»  that  he  should  express 
to  Miss  Catherine  Winkworth  his  admiration  of 
Canon  Liddon  at  St.  Paul's ;  repeating  emphatically, 
^  He  is  a  great  preacher,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  much  I  agreed  with  him.'*  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  in  no  way  modify  his  condenmation  of 
unveracious  conformity.  ^  I  fear  the  Broad  Church 
scepticism  goes  much  deeper  than  is  commonly 
suspected,*  he  wrote  to  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  Oct. 

1  See  chap.  VIII.  p.  267. 
•  Ltfe  of  Catherine  Winkworth,  U.  p.  620 ;  Feb.  19.  1874. 
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3,  1880:  ^Had  the  worship  of  God  the  reality 
belonging  to  speech  with  men,  the  tongue  would 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  before  it  could  utter 
so  many  lies  in  it.' 

IV. 

Many  were  the  friendships  which  gathered  round 
him  in  these  later  days,  l^urtly  through  the  Meta- 
ph)rsical  Society,  partly  through  the  wider  interests 
of  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion.  With  old 
intimates,  like  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Hutton,  or  Mr.  W.  R.  Gr^,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick, 
the  sisters  Winkworth,  or  Miss  Cobbe,  the  ties  of 
interest,  S3mipathy,  and  affection  remained  unbroken, 
and  the  experience  of  years  only  enriched  them. 
In  1869  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Tenn)^son ;  *  He 
struck  us  as  having  a  wonderful  and  subtle  mind,* 
noted  Mrs.  Tenn)^son  in  her  journal,^  ^  he  is  mournful 
and  tender-looldng,  *^  a  noble  gentleman." '  His 
students  remembered  that  one  day  a  stranger, 
tall  and  bearded,  dad  in  a  long  black  cloak  and 
large  felt  hat,  actually  ventured  to  interrupt  a  class, 
and  carry  off  their  Principal  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  time  was  up.  To  Browning,  too,  he 
became  much  attached,  though  his  fastidious  sense 
of  form  found  less  satisfaction  in  his  poetry  than 
in  the  Laureate's.  In  the  varied  intercourse  which 
was  freely  opened  to  him,  he  played  his  part  always 
with  dignity,  sometimes  also  with  amused  enjoyment, 
yet  with  a  certain  solitariness  of  soul.  Now,  it 
was  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  had  been   *much 

^  Nov.  I ;  M&mow,  voL  ii.  p.  83. 
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struck,  on  returning  to  this  country,  with  the 
enormous  spread  of  absolute  and  aggressive  Atheism 
among  the  educated  English,  as  well  as  the  general 
disint^ration  of  religious  belief  throughout  a  still 
wider  stratum  of  society  less  dogmatically  disposed.* 
Next  he  reported  a  discussion  at  the  Metaphysical, 
when  Archbishop  Manning  had  extemporised  the 
very  best  imaginable  account  of  Butler's  great  argu- 
ment in  the  Analogy,  *  the  result,  doubtless,  of  his 
Oxford  training.'  Or  he  had  been  walking  with 
Carlyle,  who  vehemently  denounced  a  joiner  working 
in  his  house  for  'breaking  all  the  Ten  Command^ 
ments  at  once  with  every  stroke  of  his  hammer.' 
At  the  annual  inspection  of  the  Portland  British 
Schools  there  was  alwa)rs  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  *  They  say  I  am  conceited,'  remarked 
the  Inspector  and  Apostle  of  Culture  on  one  occasion, 
— and  the  Secretary  and  Principal  permitted  himself 
a  slight  reproduction  of  his  critic's  drawl, — '  did  you 
ever  hear  anjrthing  so  monstrously  absurd  and 
palpably  ridiculous  ? '  The  walls  of  the  Deanery 
at  Westminster  doubtless  hold  many  interesting 
secrets;  they  did  not  echo  anything  \iduch  more 
tickled  Dr.  Mardneau's  sense  of  humour  than 
the  courageous  Dean's  lament  over  a  brother 
dignitary,  *  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  got  from 
T — •  He  has  given  up  the  miracles,  and  there 
he  sticks  I ' 

The  summer  of  1875  found  him  in  Toricshire, 
drawn  thither  partly  by  personal  memories,  and 
partly  by  interest  in  scenery  which  had  been  dear 
to  fir.  Tayler.  To  the  Rev.  D.  Agate«  with  the 
delightful  expansiveness  which  often  marked  his 
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letters  to  his  old  students,  he  wrote  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Byland  Abbey,  near  Helmsley,  on 
Aug.  4,  welcoming  the  report  of  his  correspondent's 
settlement  at  Hunslet,  Leeds,  and  recalling  the 
impressions  of  half  a  century. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  London  College 
Hie  to  leaTe  the  deep  and  pennanent  impressions  which  some 
of  us  elders  owe  to  the  quieter  and  more  monastic  vears  of  our 
training  at  York.  This  summer  has  brought  me  bacx  among  the 
old  scenes,  and  made  me  once  more  intensely  oonsdons  df  the 
influence  concentrated  in  that  section  <rf  my  life.  On  my  way 
hither,  I  indulged  myself  with  playing  guide  to  my  party  through 
the  old  city  of  York,  and  spent  two  or  three  hours  with  my  dear 
and  venerable  Tutor  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenrick,  now 
inhabiting  the  house  where  we  received  all  our  theological  lectures. 
Never  was  there  an  old  age  more  marked  than  theirs  by  unabated 
freshness  of  mind  and  heart.  They  must  both  be  considerably 
above  80,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  not  much  under  90.^  This  neighbour- 
hood (of  Rievaulz)  I  visited  just  fifty  vears  ago  with  my  most 
intimate  College  friend,  Ftands  Darbishire,  when  we  were  both 
of  us  out  of  health, — he  alas  t  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
consumptioQ  iHiich  in  a  few  3rears  carried  him  on.  I  seem  to 
meet  his  image  in  every  spot  we  admired  together,  and  to  hear 
his  voice  amid  the  old  abbey  ruins.  We  are  about  to  take  our 
leave,  however,  of  this  country :  and  after  this  wedc  shall  be  at 
Greta  Bridge  Inn,  Barnard  Castle. 

At  Greta  Bridge  the  great  beeches  of  Rokeby 
Park  overshadowed  their  rooms,  and  the  guigling 
of  the  stream  was  heard  at  their  open  windows. 
It  was  ^the  very  perfection  of  river  scenery.' 
Memories  of  Mr.  Tayler's  admiration  mingled  with 
the  mnrmuring  waters ;  and  Dr.  Martineau  wrote 
on  Sept.  14,  ^  Yesterday  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Cattericky  that  we  might  not  fail  in  our  tribute 
of  veneration  to  the  founder  of  Essex  Street  Chapel.' 
But  the  'annual  Caledonian  fever'  returned  next  year, 
and  th^  spent  no  more  vacations  south  of  the  Tweed. 

^  He  was  87.  On  his  death  two  3rears  later,  Blay  7,  1877,  Dr. 
liartinean  paid  a  noble  tribute  to  ms  old  teacher.  Essays,  L  397. 
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His  family  union  had  been  Dr.  Martineau's 
constant  joy  and  support.  But  this  autumn  heard 
the  first  note  of  coming  sorrow.  With  the  departure 
from  Liverpool  in  1857,  something  passed  out  of 
Mrs.  Martineau's  life  which  was  never  regained. 
To  the  students  of  the  sixties  whom  she  welcomed 
to  her  house,  she  seemed  the  bright  and  gracious 
presence,  radiant  with  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
Only  those  who  had  seen  her  in  the  brilliance  of 
her  early  Ufe,  knew  that  she  slowly  drooped, — and 
that  the  London  years  brought  with  them  a  very 
gradual  decline  of  power.  To  Mr.  Thorn,  the  be- 
loved companion  in  so  many  vicissitudes,  her  hus- 
band told  his  secret,  Nov.  25,  1875 :  ^  she  foigets 
nothing  and  no  one  she  has  ever  loved :  but  new 
information  is  soon  erased.  ...  It  would  have 
made  a  great  difference  to  her  latter  days,  if  she  had 
had  grandchildren.  No  life  without  its  shadows. 
But  there  are  many  blessed  lights  between.' 

The  time  was  arriving  when  the  Teacher,  at 
three-score  years  and  ten,  was  to  see  one  after  an- 
other of  his  friends  and  contemporaries  summoned 
to  the  higher  Ufe.  To  each  memory  in  turn  some 
tender  and  truthful  word  was  consecrated.  Now 
it  was  the  Sienior  Pastor  of  Lewin's  Mead,  Bristol ; 
of  whom  he  wrote  to  his  junior  colleague,  the  Rev. 
A.  N.  Blatchford,  Jan.  17,  1876,  *I  bdieve  that 
few  of  his  associates  felt  more  than  I  have  always 
felt,  the  winning  power  of  Mr.  James's  affectionate, 
devout,  and  faithful  character.'  Next  he  w^  called 
to  sympathise  with  the  great  bereavement  of 
Francis  WiUiam  Newman  :  ^  If  ever  the  Heavenlv 
Father  received  from  this  world  a  faithful  soul. 
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wholly  possessed  by  love  of  him,  without  any  re- 
mains of  self-reserve,  it  is  m  this  translation  of  your 
dear  wife.  And  never  in  my  experience  has  the 
married  life  traced  its  way  with  diviner  wisdom 
and  affection,  through  those  inner  vicissitudes 
which  are  severer  tests  of  character  than  any  out- 
ward shocks  of  circumstance,  than  in  your  forty 
years  of  home  companionship.'  Ere  the  year  ran 
out,  his  old  fellow-student,  Dr.  J.  R.  Beard,  finished 
the  tale  of  his  labours :  '  Of  all  my  former  College 
companions,  no  one  has  less  loitered  on  his  way, 
or  left  behind  him  the  witness  of  more  completed 
work.'  With  January,  1877,  came  the  death  of 
the  last  surviving  cousin  resident  in  the  city  of  his 
birth.  '  To  us  elders,  bom  on  the  spot,'  he  wrote 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Higginson,  *this  cannot  but 
seem  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  true  family 
colony  at  Norwich.'  Breaking  through  the  rule  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself,  he  said  the  last  words 
over  her  grave. 

The  summer  of  1877  saw  him  established  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  little  estate  which  became  his 
Scottish  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  On  a  plateau 
in  the  valley  of  the  Spey,  more  than  700  feet  above 
the  sea,  about  two  miles  from  Aviemore,  stood  a 
cottage,  which  admitted  of  enlaigement  for  his 
modest  wants,  in  the  midst  of  some  seven  acres 
of  ground.  This  was  *the  Polchar,'  of  which  he 
took  possession  with  a  fuU  enjo3mient  of  its  domestic 
interests.  'You  would  be  amused,'  he  reported 
to  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  Aug.  15,  1877,  *  to  see  how 
completely  and  naturally  we  have  settled  upon  the 
level  of  the  agricultural  mind,  and  are  transformed 
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into  cow-keepers,  gardeners,  haymakers,  drivers, 
grooms,  and  practise  half  the  town-crafts  besides, 
of  carpenter,  smith,  painter,  upholsterer,  and 
plumber.  By  dint  of  combined  industry  we  have 
brought  our  little  cottage  and  half-a-dozen  acres 
into  something  like  order,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
ask  a  friend  to  come  and  look  out  of  our  windows 
on  the  Grampians.'  Many,  indeed,  were  to  share 
this  privilege,  including  his  correspondent  herself, 
in  later  years.  But  the  opening  joys  of  occupation, 
and  of  long  mountain-walks,  were  abruptly  cut  short 
by  the  rapid  failure  of  strength  which  made  it  urgent 
to  carry  Mrs.  Martineau  to  London  in  the  middle 
of  September.  Inexpressibly  sorrowful  were  those 
autumn  months.  At  first  she  could  still  enjoy  the 
music  and  conversation  of  the  family  circle  for  two 
hours  or  more  each  evening.  But  the  intervals  of 
collectedness  grew  rarer;  while  the  Teacher  still 
sat  in  his  study,  thankful  to  concentrate  his  energies 
on  a  new  course  of  lectures,  punctually  written 
week  by  week.  On  Nov.  9  his  ^  nearest  and  dearest 
of  friends '  passed  from  his  side.  She  was  seventy- 
three,  and  they  had  been  married  nearly  nine-and- 
forty  years. 

Many  were  the  letters,  prompted  by  the  love  of 
friends,  which  brought  comfort  to  the  lonely  thinker 
in  the  hour  of  his  grief ;  and  to  each  he  did  not  fail 
to  send  reply. 

To  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Sieinthal. 

November  16,  1877. 

Of  no  sympathy  in  this  bereavement  could  we  feel 
more  assured  than  of  yours  and  your  dear  wife's.  Yet 
when  your  true  words  speak  out  so  tenderly  what  we 
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already  believed,  they  sink  into  our  hearts,  and  constrain 
us  to  some  grateful  response.  It  is  only  the  Lancashire 
friends  of  twenty  years  ago,  that  can  fully  apprehend 
what  my  dear  w^e  was  in  her  days  of  happiest  energy- 
how  large  her  heart,  how  simjAe  her  self-devotion,  how 
full  of  simshine  her  whole  nature.  Her  faithful  affec- 
tions did  not  bear  transplanting,  and  could  not  strike 
root  twice ;  so  that  I  have  often  feared  it  was  a  fatal 
mistake  in  me  to  make  the  remove  to  London.  At  least 
to  that  change  I  trace  the  first  faint  touch  of  the  shad- 
ows which  more  and  more  gathered  around  her  to  the 
end.  However,  they  have  passed  away,  and  she 
forgives  me  now ;  and  those  that  descend  upon  me  shall 
be  only  sacred,  and  not  grievous,  till  they  too  are  scat- 
tered by  the  dawn.  I  am  thankful  not  to  have  been 
disappointed  of  the  last  privilege  of  love — ^that  of 
bendmg  over  and  soothing  the  sufferings  of  the  spent  and 
weary  nature,  and  letting  the  dear  one  never  be  without 
the  touch  of  the  trusted  hand.  The  lonely  path  is 
spared  to  her  who  was  the  less  able  to  bear  it. 

To  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Poynting. 

November  16. 

...  I  thank  you  for  an  assurance  of  sympathy 
in  which  I  should  have  trusted,  though  you  had  not 
spoken  it.  The  rest  and  sQence  are  indeed  sdenm, 
when  the  d^ir  object  of  incessant  thought  and  care 
asks  nothing  more,  and  sinks  into  the  last  peace.  But, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  the  same  love  which  ceases  to 
watch  and  soothe,  b^;ins  to  hope,  and  refuses  to  re- 
linquish its  continuity.  The  *  triple  cord '  is  not  broken, 
but  only  passes  midway  through  the  dark ;  and  the  end 
which  remains  in  my  hand  wiU  be  my  due  along  the 
short  path  which  I  have  to  tread  alone.  T^eaning  on  my 
chfldren  and  my  younger  friends,  I  shall  try  to  turn  the 
days  entrusted  to  me,  be  they  more  or  fewer,  to  some 
account  in  the  service  for  which  we  have  both  of  us 
sought  to  live. 
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To  tbe  Rsv.  J.  i.  Caventes. 

November  X4tlL 

Till  yesterday's  sad  offices  were  over,  I  could  hardly 
trust  myself  to  any  expression  of  gratitude  for  your 
touching  and  sustaining  words  of  sympathy.  You  stand 
at  the  blessed  opening  of  a  relation  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  death,  has  just  closed  for  me.  And 
in  reading  over  the  letters  of  1827-8  which  passed 
between  Bristol  and  Dublin  on  the  one  hand,  and  Derby 
on  the  other,  and  letting  the  colouring  of  the  present 
hour  fall  upon  them,  I  see  how  well  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  a  life-long  companionship  understand  each 
other,  and,  in  spite  of  all  circumstantial  contrasts,  break 
into  the  same  tones  and  are  blended  into  the  same  story, 
by  the  pervading  power  of  an  imperishable  love.  May 
the  dear  God  of  our  lives  delay  for  you  this  experience 
of  the  unity  of  all  our  years  as  long  as  it  has  been  delayed 
for  met 

I  willingly  own  that  the  surrender  has  not  been  asked 
of  me  too  soon,  and  accept  with  patience  the  lonely 
survivorship  which  she  is  spared.  It  cannot  be  long ; 
and  is  cheered,  while  it  lasts,  by  home  affections,  and 
sacred  memories,  and  transcendent  hopes.  And  the 
quiet  duties  that  yet  remain  suffice  to  preserve  still  the 
interest  and  value  of  life,  at  least  for  my  own  conscience, 
and  perhaps  in  some  measure  for  others.  It  is,  more- 
over,  the  privilege  and  comfort  of  my  old  age,  to  see  the 
work  to  which  I  have  been  called  already  taken  up  by 
younger  labourers  who  will  carry  it  on  in  a  like  spirit, 
only  with  greater  resource  and  a  higher  faithfulness.  In 
this  hour  of  sorrow  I  need  to  recall  these  things. 

To  the  Rev.  Dbndy  Agate. 

November  15^ 

•  .  •  With  the  companionship  of  my  children, 
and  the  friendship  of  my  pupils,  in  whose  career  I  live 
again,  I'should  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  I  gave  way  to 
repining  sorrow,  instead  of  patiently  holding  00  through 
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the  short  remaining  way.  The  Everlasting  Love  enfolds 
both  worlds,  and  may  unite  the  parted,  there  and  here, 
in  one  spirit  of  duty  and  affection. 

V. 

The  bereaved  Teacher  resumed  his  work  with 
unabated  steadfastness.  In  his  usual  calm  de* 
meanour  few  could  guess  what  deeps  of  sorrow  lay 
beneath.  College  affairs  engrossed  much  of  his 
attention.  Plans  for  removal  to  Oxford,  which  he 
could  not  approve,  were  under  discussion.  He 
thought  of  resigning,  *for  his  colleague,  the  Rev. 
C.  B.  Upton,  who  had  already  relieved  him  of  part, 
was  preparing  to  sustain  the  full  burden,  of  his  work. 
To  Mr.  Thom,  whose  advice  he  constantly  sought, 
and  who  had  already  endured  his  own  trial,  he  re- 
vealed the  yearnings  on  which  his  lips  were  sealed 
(Nov.  24,  1877),  *  Ah  I  how  vain  is  it  to  tell  us  that 
our  affections  are  measured  out  to  us  upon  the  scale 
of  this  life,  and  have  done  their  work  when  we  have 
buried  what  we  love.  Are  they  not  fresher  in  age 
and  loneliness  'than  ever  before  ? '  But  the  two 
great  courses  on  Ethics  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  went  on  continuously ;  the  former  destined 
to  still  further  enrichment,  tiie  latter  being  entirely 
re-written  on  a  new  design  and  a  far  larger  scale. 
Over  the  contemplated  resignation  a  compromise 
was  effected.  The  Principal  took  flight  to  his 
Scotch  home  early  in  May,  returning  for  the  annual 
week  of  examinations  at  the  end  of  June ;  and  he 
did  not  resume  his  lectures  till  November.  To 
this  arrangement  of  his  year  he  remained  constant, 
and  no  persuasions  could  tempt  him  to  further  traveL 
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His  early  retreat  from  the  fatigues  of  London 
set  him  feice  to  face  with  new  interests  and  beauties. 
'  I  have  brought  some  books  with  me,'  he  reports 
on  June  i,  1878,  to  Prof.  Knight,  *  but  at  present 
the  weeds  in  my  garden  and  the  sun-gleams  on  the 
woods  and  hills  are  too  much  for  my  studious 
resolves.*  On  June  12,  1879,  he  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Street,  ^  The  weather  is  so  delightful,  and  this 
country  so  magnificent,  in  its  rare  combination  of 
winter  on  the  aiow-clad  mountains,  spring  in  the 
forest  that  dimbs  them,  and  srnnmer  in  the  strath 
and  its  woods  below,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  tear 
one's  self  away.  Yet  it  is  in  passing  from  the 
silence  of  nature  to  the  stir  of  human  life,  that 
one  learns  the  full  significance  of  each.' 

Meanwhile  he  prepared  a  second  volume  of 
Hours  of  Thought^  which  was  issued  towards  the 
dose  of  1879.  *To  friends  of  my  own  standing,' 
he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  C.  Wicksteed  (Dec.  22,  1879), 
*  it  may  perhaps  say  something  that  they  care  lor : 
to  others  it  will  at  least  record  what  the  retiring 
generation  deemed  true  and  sacred.  And  that  is 
perhaps  the  fitting  witness  for  an  old  man  to  bear, 
ere  his  voice  is  finally  silenced.'^  Next  year  it  is 
the  Spinoza  volume  that  occupies  him :  to  Miss 
Anna  Svranwick  he  light-heartedly  describes  himself 
(Oct.  3,  1880)  as  'pla3dng  the  fool  all  over  the 
predpices  of  the  Cairngorms,  and  scouring  the 
forests  like  a  Blackf oot  Indian,'  and  adds :  *  Some 
little  work,  however,  connected  with  my  Spinoza 

^  His  voice  was  actually  ksmd  in  St.  James's  Hafl»  when  he 
deHvered  a  briUiaat  address  at  the  Chaiming  Centenair,  on  Afol 
7,  1880 ;  printed  in  the  Reports  of  ike  Ceni^uuy  MMhrngt. 
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Studies  I  have  been  able  to  get  through ;  and 
though  the  final  writing  has  j^t  to  come,  the  man» 
the  times,  and  the  sj^tem,  lie  pretty  clearly  under 
my  eye,  so  that  I  am  ready  to  lift  the  veil  and  take 
the  photograph.  But  I  linger  till  I  see  what  I  have 
yet  to  learn  from  Frederick  Pollock's  important  work/  ^ 
In  the  summer  of  1881  it  happened  that  no  student 
was  leaving  the  College  to  whom  words  of  valediction 
should  be  said.  The  occasion  was  seized  by  the  old 
pupils  of  every  age  of  service  to  invite  an  Address 
from  their  Teacher.  It  was  a  moving  petition, 
and  he  assented  with  joyful  alacrity ;  yet  the  effort 
brought  its  own  pain.  From  the  cha4>el,  crowded 
in  every  part,  where  he  once  more  stood  in  his  old 
pulpit,'  he  turned,  a  few  daj^  later,  in  his  Scotch 
seclusion,  to  his  friend  Thom :  ^  In  my  preparations 
for  duties  of  this  kind  I  deeply  feel  my  loneliness ; 
and  sadly  sigh  for  your  companionship, — lost  before 
the  time, — and  that  of  Tayler,  withdrawn  by  the 
better  Will  to  which  it  is  more  easy  and  tranquil 
to  submit.  I  am  happy  in  many  )roung  lives 
that  are  a  joy  to  me.  But  the  dear  equals,  who  have 
made  my  life  and  still  make  it  what  it  is,  have  left 
me ;  or,  like  W.  Gr^,  are  now  but  the  wreck  of  what 
they  were.  However,  it  is  but  a  little  longer  that 
we  stand  and  wait.' 

^  When  he  returned  to  London,  it  was  to  a  qnieter  and  more 
afMbdons  hoose,  35,  Gordon  Sqnare. 

*  At  the  Valedictory  Services  his  addresses  were  delivered  fkom 
the  more  intimate  prazimitY  of  the  reading-desk  hcAow.  The 
address  this  time  was  pubushed  immediatdv,  in  response  to 
unanimous  and  prompt  request,  under  the  title  '  Loss  and  Gain 
in  Recent  Theology/  Essays,  W,  317.  Its  positions  were  alter- 
wards  reproduced  with  ample  argument  in  Tks  Seat  of  AtUhofUy, 
see  below,  chap.  XVI.  p.  586. 

H2 
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The  seascm  brooght  its  soccesska  of  hajyy  visitors, 
among  them»  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingfaam,  of 
Boston.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  host  to  advise 
his  guests  about  their  journey,  inform  them  of  the 
trains,  and  meet  that  which  they  selected  with 
his  {riiaeton.  The  American  visitor  was  duly 
welcomed  at  Aviemore  in  the  morning,  and  driven 
to  the  Polchar.  After  lunch,  he  related  subsequentfy, 
Dr.  Martineau  proposed  to  walk  or  drive  again. 
^  If  we  walk,'  said  his  guest,  *  where  should  we  go 
to  ?  *  The  veteran  climber  pointed  to  a  hdght 
of  some  2,000  feet  commanding  a  noUe  view.  *  I 
preferred  the  drive,'  confessed  Dr.  Frothingham.^ 
But  sadness  mingled  with  these  pleasures.  Dean 
Stanley  passed  away  in  July,  and  with  him  (wrote 
Dr.  Martineau  scnrowfully)  'the  greatest  p^sofial 
power  I  have  ever  known.'*  Bfr.  W.  R.  Greg  was 
released  in  the  autumn :'  next  spring  English 
philosophy  was  the  poorer  by  the  death  of  Prof. 
T.  H.  Green ;  and  American  Unitarianism  mourned 
for  Bellows  and  Dewey ;  while  the  Rnglish^qpeaking 
woild  lamented  Emerson.  The  Mends  of  early 
and  middle  life  were  dropping  fast.  *  Green's  death,' 
he  wrote  (to  Prof.  Knight.  April  17,  1882)  'is  a 

^  Next  year  the  hoet  urgently  pressed  the  Rev.  C  Wicksteed 
to  oome  and  meet  Mr.  Thom,  and  '  re-enact  the  old  Prosp^ehM 
meeting,  before  there  Is  another  vacant  |daoe  in  our  quartet.  .  . 
Think  whether  we  cannot  repeat,  before  we  are  farther  aeparated, 
those  noci§s  mmbrosumm  ci  our  yooth.' 

*  To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thom.  Lif$,  ii  93.  The  last  letter,  fonnd 
on  the  Dean's  desk,  written  the  day  before  his  death,  was  ad* 
dressed  to  him ,  and  concerned  a  plan  for  mn tnal  h^  to  a  oomnnoii 
friend.  Dr.  liartineatt  was  prevented  bv  an  attack  of  lombago 
from  going  to  the  InneraL    Letter  to  Prof.  Knight,  Ang.  10. 1881. 

*  In  the  NineUenik  Cmihtry,  188],  February,  Dr.  Martineav 
reviewed  again  his  friend's  earlier  book,  n#  Cf$d  of  Cknttmiom. 
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grave  sorrow  to  me.  No  philosoiducal  thinker  of 
our  time  seemed  to  me  so  thorough  and  so  large, 
though  I  could  never  go  with  him  into  his  Hegelian 
formulas.  I  always  hoped  that,  working  in  the 
line  of  Moral  philosophy,  he  would  emerge  from 
them,  especially  with  the  aid  of  his  strong  religious 
feehng.'^  But  the  unwearied  Teacher  still  held 
on  his  way.  He  sent  words  of  earnest  greeting 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Non-subscribing  Congr^ations,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Liverpool,  April  18-^0,  1882.'  Next 
year,  his  old  friends  of  the  Provincial  AssemUy 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  despatched  two  of 
their  number  with  an  Address,  signed  by  ninety- 
eight  Ministers,  and  one  himdred  and  forty-eight 
lay-members,  to  the  Polchar,  to  beg  him  to  preach 
to  them  in  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester.  He 
took  them  a  walk  towards  the  Grampians.  They 
passed  a  gate,  with  a  narrow  turnstile  at  the  side. 
'  I  measure  my  friends  here,'  he  said  gaily :  ^  some 
can  get  through  the  stile,  some  want  the  gate  open- 
ing.' The  deputation  passed  the  test,  but  they 
did  not  get  through  their  business  as  easily.  He 
listened  gravely  to  their  pleadings,  but  his  answer 
was  final.  He  had  recently  had  to  consult  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  for  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  had 
been  strictly  ordered  to  avoid  all  emotional  excite- 
ment, as  any  serious  strain  might  prove  fatal.  *  I 
could  not  preach  in  Cross  Street  Chapel,'  he  said, 
'  without  being  deeply  touched  by  old  associations 

^  Plrof.  Knight's  RetrospecU,  first  series,  p.  135. 
s  See  the  ConlereDce  Export,  p.  Su 
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and  old  memories ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  I 
should  like  better  than  to  die  in  the  pulpit,  I  want 
to  finish  my  books  first.  I  am  ^igaged  on  the 
revision  of  my  two  works,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory, 
and  A  Study  of  Religion^  and  I  have  instructed  my 
daughters  that  if  I  die  before  it  is  completed,  th^ 
are  to  bum  every  page.'  There  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said.^ 

In  quiet  ways,  however,  the  philosopher  continued 
his  old  interests  in  public  affairs,  and  his  mind  plajred 
roimd  many  a  theme  of  public  concern.  A  few 
passages  from  his  correspondence  will  tell  their 
own  tale. 

To  Em.  Ptof.  F.  W.  Nbwman, 

London,  Apcfl  i$,  i8Ss, 
My  dear  Newman, 

I  concur  entirely  in  all  the  general  principles  of  yonr  excellent 
tract  on  the  Right  and  Duty  of  the  State  to  enforce  sobriety ; 
provided  only  that  the  'Duty'  be  understood  as  conditional 
of  the  '  Possibility.'  Whatever  difficulties  I  feel  concentrate 
themselves  on  this  last  word.  Total  abstinence,  however  denr 
able  as  the  best  thing,  cannot  be  instituted  by  law ;  and  if  alcohol 
must  be  left,  as  you  wisely  advise,  procurable  at  will  by  persons 
apparentiy  unobjectionable,  sobriety  is  left  a  matter  of  dnree. 
the  judgment  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  subordinate  public  officer. 
A  Publican  is  required  to  refuse  drink  to  a  person  who  is  evidently 
unfit  to  have  more :  this  is  a  harmless  authority,  because  the 
evidences  of  its  right  or  wrong  use  are  conspicuous  to  bystanders 
and  can  be  matters  of  attestation.  But  if  your  '  Agent  of  Saks ' 
is  to  refuse  at  discretion  to  sell,  he  will  have  to  go  b^iind  the 
present  moment  and  judge  of  the  applicant's  private  allowance 
and  use  of  drink  and  mode  of  hfe.  Tnis  is  to  invest  him  with  a 
danmous  and  inquisitorial  power. 

Within  the  wide  limits  ot  moral  gradation  short  of  public 
crime,  I  am  convinced  that  though  much  harm  may  be  done 
by  l^al  neg^ence,  no  positive  good  can  be  effected  except  by 
convincing  and  purifying  the  consciences  of  men,  one  by  one; 
and  Law  which  goes  materially  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
average  consdenoe  will  prove  inefficacious.    Nor  can  I  feel  mwh 

^Communicated  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Dowson.  The  formal 
correspondence  was  printed  in  the  Inquirer,  Oct.  13,  1885. 
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confidence  in  Elective  Boards  as  interpreters  of  the  general 
conscience,  entitled  by  right  of  majority,  to  r^nlate  the  private 
Hfe  ol  the  minority.  Nothing  can  well  be  less  satinactory 
than  the  prevailing  results  of  oar  rate-paying  elections ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  representative  bodies  is  becoming  an  unmanage- 
able nuisance.  The  sort  of  '  Public  Opinion '  which  expresses 
itself  in  Elections  does  not  impress  me  with  much  respect  ; 
and  I  should  like  to  save  a  good  deal  of  private  life  from  its  dicta- 
lion.  And  if  anv  prerogative  at  all  is  to  be  left  to  the  individual 
win,  it  must  include,  I  think,  the  determination  of  what  he  eats 
and  drinks. 

However.  I  am  quite  in  fovour  of  trying  the  effect  of  withdraw- 
ing alcoholic  drinks  from  the  sphere  oi  competition,  and  commit- 
ting their  sale  to  public  officers.  And  I  am  quite  against  the 
establishment  of  asylums  for  drunkards.  The  power  of  giving 
to  wife  or  husband  prcrfiibition  orders  to  the  dnnk-shops  would 
be  subject  I  fear  to  serious  abuse,  unless  the  '  legal  formalities ' 
were  such  as  to  make  it  a  judicial  award  instead  ofa  personal  act. 

Lon^  as  I  have  been  in  thanking  you  for  your  note  and  pam- 
phlet. It  has  not  been  through  negligence.  Till  Easter  brought 
me  a  few  days'  relief,  I  could  not  dismount  from  the  tread-mill 
of  my  Fach,  to  indulge  in  a  little  English  and  Common  Sense. 
In  a  day  or  two  I  return  to  the  inexorable  wheel. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Jambs  Ma&tinbau. 

35,  Gordon  Sqnare,  London,  Nov.  37,  1883. 
My  dear  Newman, 

The  St.  Bartholomew  Poem. — ^^Kiiich  I  hope  would  safely 
reach  you  yesterday, — ^interested  me  intenselv,— completing  for 
me  the  paradoxical  romance  of  your  brother^B  life.  How  such 
a  mind  can  relinquish  the  healthy  national  sympathies  which 
Inspired  this  poem,  at  the  bidding  of  the  petty  scruples  and 
ecciesiastical  pussies  of  which  the  Apoiogia  tells  the  story,  is 
to  me  utterly  unintelligible.  But  as  there  is  something  in  his 
writings  that  wins  my  total  trust  in  his  goodness,  as  well  as 
admiration  for  his  genius,  I  alwajrs  suppose  that  there  must  be 
a  missing  hall  of  me.  the  absence  of  ynuch  disqualifies  me  for  a 
complete  appreciation  of  his  larger  souL  Your  account  of  your 
reiafion  to  him  in  1834  agrees  exactly  with  the  interpretation 
which  I  had  mvself  put  upon  Moslejr's  fancy  sketch.  I  am  gossip 
enough  to  find  his  '  Reminiscences '  still  interesting  in  the  and 
voL,  though  anjrthing  more  pitiably  chaotic  than  his  own  state 
of  mind  in  relation  to  Rdigion,  as  depicted  by  hiuMelf ,  I  oertainly 
never  encountered.  I  can  well  beheve  that  his  memory  is  not 
to  be  trusted :  for  whenever  I  can  check  it  (the  instances  are  but 
few).  I  find  it  inaccurate.  The  story,  e.g.,  of  the  ori^  of  the 
'  London  Review,'  with  which  I  had  personal  connections  from 
the  first,  is  far  from  correct,  attributing  to  the  Oriel  men  an 
initiative  and  an  influence  which  belonged  wholly  to  J.  S.  Mill, 
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Sir  W.  UoHesworth,  and  a  few  *  Philosopbieal  Radkiat'  dia- 
satiified  with  the  manaffement  of  the '  Weatmhitter'  by  Bowrlng. 
By  Jeremy  Bentham's  death  in  183a,  it  had  passed  into  his  hands : 
and  two  years'  expmenoe  sufficed  to  show  that  the  Head-Qoartecs* 
staff  of  the  Utilitarian  army  could  never  woric  under  ordcn  from 
him. 

You  did  remember  me  twice  in  the  distribution  of  the  *  Coming 
Revolution/ — giving  me  a  ^(ood  excuse  for  twice  reading  it. 
As  ahvays  with  what  you  wnte,  it  is  full  of  interest  for  me. — in 
this  case  about  equally  divided  between  sjrmpathy  and  dissent. 
I  cannot  think  the  time  so  much  out  of  joint  as  you  do ;  or  admit 
the  justice  of  your  estimate  of  the  proceedings  at  Alexandria. 
But  nothing  is  more  fruitless  than  controversy  on  matters  of 
this  kind,  where  there  exists  to  begin  with,  a  totally  different 
conception  in  A.  and  B.,  of  the  fact  on  whidi  judgment  is  to  be 
passed.  So  I  will  refrain  from  justifying  my  contentment, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  government  action  in  Egyptian  afibirs.^ 

^  Dr.  Martineau  was  not  now  a  supporter  of  Bir.  Gladstone. 
In  1880  he  voted  for  a  Conservative.  Meeting  Mr.  Gladstone 
one  day  soon  after  his  return  to  power,  he  said  to  him,  '  What 
an  opportimity  you  have  for  the  great  work  before  yon — Che 
consolidation  of  the  Einpire.'  w.  Gladstone  shrugged  his 
Moulders  and  said.  '  Oh,  1  dcm't  know  about  that.  T%^  clerks 
in  the  Colonial  Office  have  got  too  much  to  do  already.'  (Miss 
Cobbe,  Contemp,  R09,,  Feb.,  1900,  p.  177.)  At  the  last  College 
debate  over  which  he  presided,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  he  expressed 
most  gloomy  views  of  the  advance  of  democracy  (the  franchise 
had  recently  been  conferred  on  the  agricultural  labourer) :  his 
final  words  l<mg  haunted  one  of  his  hearers, '  to  go  to  the  bottom 
as  we  have  recently  done,  seems  to  me  little  short  of  lunacy.' 
Later  in  the  same  3rear  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent  at  Chicago, 
'  I  have  always  been  what  is  called  a  Liboal,  but  the  measures 
contem^dated  by  the  party  now  bearing  that  name  appear  to 
me  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles,  social,  constltutiaaal, 
economical,  international,  which  gave  a  rational  ccAesion  to  the 
reformers  oif  an  eariier  generation.  And  the  secret  consciousness  of 
this,  suppressed  by  cowardice  and  partisan  ambition,  is  eating 
hke  a  canker  into  the  sinc^ty  of  our  public  life,  and  lowering 
its  temper  and  its  standard  of  honour.  The  humiliating  story 
of  Glaiutone's  ministry  will  not  prevent  its  return  to  power ; 
and  we  shaU  have  to  suffer  more  from  political  incapaotr  and 
passion,  before  any  repentant  action  sets  in.  Politicu  ambition 
IS  vastly  more  diffused  than  hitherto :  oratory  has  more  influence 
than  character  and  wisdom :  and  to  promise  the  impossible 
is  a  surer  game  than  to  counsel  the  best  practicable.  Under  these 
conditions  parliamentary  government  is  not  hopefuL  I  wish 
this  may  be  only  the  croaking  of  old  age.'  AtUnUic  MotOhiy, 
Oct.,  1900,  p.  496. 
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Do  not  deqMiir  ci  me,  bowerer.    I  shall  always  listen  to  what 
yon  have  to  say*  as 

Your  affectionate, 

JAMSS  BfAxnirBAV. 

To  Mrs.  HBNmT  Tushbr. 

London,  April  33,  1883. 
Hy  dear  Catherine, 

Many  as  were  the  afiectionate  greeting  that  brightened  my 
birthdav,  it  was  yoor  letter  that  made  it  a  golden  day.  It  u 
deli|^tral  to  me  to  read  in  your  hand-writing  exactly  the  record 
of  inward  experience  and  tfaie  condensed  lesson  of  so  mauy  years, 
which  I  also  should  register  as  the  spiritual  essence  and  issne  of 
life.  Many  things  have  changed  in  us  and  aroond  us  since  an 
early  sorrow  minsled  something  of  a  common  sanctity  with  our 
lives.  But  one  Uiing  remains — Rest  in  the  Love  of  God,  and 
Trust  of  all  our  treasures  and  ourselves  to  Him  for  ever.  This 
is  the  '  Light  at  eventide '  that  seems  to  bring  back  the  very 
colonrs  and  sweetness  of  the  dawn.  In  some  rejects  I  am 
G<niscioos,  with  you,  of  being  out  of  sympathy  with  the  recent 
movements  of  thought  and  tendencies  in  society,  and  especially 
with  the  drift  of  our  Church  life ;  and  I  seriously  believe  that  the 
future  of  English  Religion  must  be  looked  for  on  other  lines 
than  ours.  But  the  eternal  deposit  will  not  want  for  faithful 
hands,  though  it  be  taken  up  by  those  we  know  not  It  is 
meanv^iile  very  cheering  to  me  to  see  so  large  a  number  of  young 
men,  for  superior  to  the  average,  pressing  forward  into  the  ministry. 
Never,  dunng  my  connection  with  it,  has  cmr  College  been  m 
to  satisfactory  a  state  as  it  is  now.  It  animates  me  to  new  efforts 
to  complete,  if  life  allows,  some  unfinished  tasks  of  which  I  had 
almost  despJEdred  ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  I  have  made 
more  progress  than  I  dared  to  hope.  It  is  not  in  the  study  or 
the  lecture-room  that  I  am  sennble  of  my  advancing  years, 
so  much  as  in  socisty.  Yet  I  am  going,  with  Edith,  to  pay  a  few 
da3rs'  visit  to  the  Master  of  Balliol  at  the  end  of  this  week,— a 
daring  venture  is  it  not  ?  But  it  is  two  yeBJs  since  I  was  there ; 
and  Sie  da3rs  which  he  always  lajrs  out  for  me  there  always 
sowly  me  with  a  store  of  memorable  impressions  of  persons 
and  things.  It  delights  me  that  you  find  refreshment  of  spirit 
in  the  h3rmn-bodk.  To  me  there  is  an  untiring  charm  in  a 
good  hymn.  I  hardly  know  how  it  is  that  the  freshness  never 
ntdes.  Yours  very  afiectionatdy. 

Jambs  Mastimbau. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Tbou. 

London,  May  ao,  1883. 

.  .  .  .  E.  and  I,  during  a  few  days  at  Balliol  lately,  met  Prof. 
Sellar  and  his  lively  daughters,  whom,  I  think,  you  know, — ^for 
they  spoke  most  warmly  of  you.    They  are  most  agreeable  people. 
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^wayi  ready  with  sonethmg  inth  aad  bri^^t  oo  solnaoto  gnre 
or  fay.  With  them  was  the  new  Gre^  Ptoleseor  at  Edtnbiirgh, 
Botcher,  and  his  wile,— a  dan^^er  of  ArchbiBhop  Trench, — haOk 
€i  them  accomplished  and  interesting  penoos,  and  the  Professor 
marked  oat,  if  I  mistakfj  not,  for  emmence  as  a  scholar  aad  a 
thinker.  I  saw  a  good  deal  also  of  Canon  Fremantle  (whom  I 
previously  knew  in  town),  and  heard  him  driver  an  adminfchle 
Mmpton  Lectnre  in  St.  Mary's,  carrying  oat  into  concrete 
apE^cation  a  oonceptioo,  like  Arnold's,  of  Uie  Charch  ot  Christ 
as  oo-eztenstve  witn  the  work!,  and  embracing  the  ensemble 
of  human  rdations;  not  in  the  sense  of  ecdesiasttca]  claim 
over  the  secalar,  bat  in  that  of  Divine  acceptance,  onder  ^Hiatever 
gaise,  of  all  faithfol  service  and  right  afiection.  .  .  .  His  loss 
win  be  moch  felt  in  West  London,  where  he  had  established  a 
most  efitective  organisation  of  his  Charch  district,  with  lay  saper- 
vislon  over  every  street. 

To  Mr.  a  a  WiLBY,  Chkago.i 

London,  Jan.  31,  1884. 
I  felt  sare  from  the  first  that  Mr.  Thom's  volume.  The  Lamt 
of  Life,  would  find  a  just  appreciation  with  the  best  part  of  vour 
reading  public ;  and  the  longer  it  is  known,  the  higher  will  be 
its  place.  ...  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  humUe  mte  of  such 
a  book  with  the  astounding  circulation  of  Mr.  George's  Progress 
tmd  Pooeriy  ;  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  disaed  the  heads  of 
not  a  few  men  here  from  whom  more  clearness  and  stalMlity 
might  have  been  expected.  This  is  largtfy  due  to  an  excdlent 
and  hopeful  chaiacteristic  of  the  time. — an  intense  compassion 
lor  the  lot  of  the  lowest  class  of  our  population, — ^the  ieekAt  in 
body  and  character  indio  are  beaten  in  the  race  oif  life,  and  drop 
by  the  wayside.  The  sense  of  something  wrong  in  the  sufferiiigs 
and  sins  of  this  class  is  so  deep  and  disturbing  to  many  miii& 
that  they  lose  the  power  of  calmly  studying  the  real  rdatioos 
of  cause  and  effect  m  the  life  of  society,  and  are  ready  to  fling 
themselves,  like  a  patient  tired  out  by  a  chronic  malady,  into  the 
hands  of  any  plausible  quack  ^vdio  is  kmd  enough  in  his  confidence 
and  large  enough  in  promises  for  his  panacea.  Mr.  George's 
personal  presence,  however,  has  apparently  gone  far  to  nentraliae 
the  influence  of  his  book ;  and  I  think  his  day  is  nearly  over 
here.  The  Socialistic  tendency  which  has  fovoured  him  still 
remains,  and  fosters,  I  must  think,  very  dukfooan  illusions^ 
with  which,  unhappily,  party  leaders  are  wilhng  to  play  lor 
political  ends. 

To  Em.  Prof.  F.  W.  Nswhah. 

The  Polchar,  July  27,  1884. 

I  am  Just  as  thankful  to  yon  for  sending  me  your  little  book, 
as  if  it  had  promised  suppcnt  to  my  long-cherished  convictioa^, 

^AOmmiic  MotOkly,  Oct..  1900,  p.  4$h 
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It  wiU  very  likely  be  painfal  to  me :  bat  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  is  due  to  my  weakness,  and  not  to  its  fault ;  and  that  I  ought 
to  acquiesce  with  ontroabled  mind  in  differences  of  judgment 
which  leave  absolutely  unweakened  all  my  trust  and  affection 
towards  you.  Nay,  more :  it  is  a  good  which  I  should  be  the 
last  to  underrate,  to  have  a  new  shock  delivered,  by  a  hand  so 
Strong  and  true  as  yours,  upon  whatever  may  even  seem  unsotmd 
in  one's  belief  and  feeling.  If  it  win  not  bear  this  test,  it  is  time 
that  it  should  f^,  1  have  no  real  S3nnpathy  with  the  ouietists, 
who  are  lor  reticence  on  these  tender  tc^cs ;  but  own  tne  frank 
assertion  of  deliberate  opinion  to  be  just  as  binding  upon  you, 
as  upon  those  whom  vou  desire  to  correct.  Far  frcoi  assuming 
my  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Jesus '  as  a  religious  axiom/ 
I  at  least  take  it  to  be  legitimately  drawn  from  critical  study 
of  the  early  history  of  Christianity :  and  probably  a  main  source 
of  the  difference  between  your  conception  and  mine  may  be, 
that  you  retain  as  historical  a  great  deal  more  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  than  I  do.  If  I  felt  mjrself  bound  by  your  critical 
prenusses,  I  should  be  brought  very  near  to  your  moral  conclusion. 
But  it  appears  to  me  more  and  more  evident  that  the  Messianic 
version  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  presented  in  the  Synoptics 
and  Acts,  is  altogether  a  superinduced  construction,  giving  just 
as  much  an  invented  edition  of  the  original  reality  as  the  Micene 
doctrine  of  a  later  century.  Of  course,  this  raises  the  question 
'  What  then  do  we,  or  can  we,  know,  about  the  Author  in  his 
true  personality  ? '  and  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  rendering  an 
answer  thatcan.speak  satisfactCMrily  except  to  those  who  have  some 
laith  in  processes  of  a  somewhat  refined  internal  criticism.  Yet 
I  believe  that  materials  of  comparison  exist, — at  present  little 
worked  out,  which  are  capable  of  yielding,  in  unsuspected  ways, 
clear  and  important  results. 

I  shall  hardly  be  aUe  at  present  to  turn  to  this  class  of  studies  ; 
being  closely  engaged  witn  the  bringing  out  (under  Clarendon 
Press  auspices)  a  book  on  '  Types  of  Ethical  Theory ' :  and  have 
hard  won  to  ke^  pace  with  the  printers. 

With  our  united  kindest  regards. 

Ever  affectionately  yours. 

Jambs  ICartinbau. 
To  Bfrs.  Hbnky  Turnbr. 

London,  Jan.   7,    1885. 

Your  old  lady  friend,  who  discreetly  made  friends  with  the 
Devil,  or,  at  least,  offered  to  shake  hands  with  him,  before  she 
died,  is  a  most  amusing  personage.  How  curiously  do  the  per- 
manent human  weaknesses  and  passions  contrive  to  make  room 
lor^  themselves  and  reappear  under  all  the  changes  of  thought, 
iKiiich  are  expected  to  wear  them  out.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
it  was  the  religious  people  who  seemed  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  orthodox  exdusiveness  and  assurance  .*  but  now,  I  should  say. 
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the  pttlm  of  intoloraiice  and  dognmtiam  is  carried  off  bf  the 
Agnoetics.  To  join  them  is  apparently  to  lose  all  capacity 
lor  tf^tMl  affectiaiis  except  among  themselves,  and  to  have  oalj 
pity  and  benevolence  to  qiare  for  those  who  wiU  aoo^  tlM 
positioo  of  inferiors.  The  only  exception  that  I  have  ever  met 
with  is  in  the  instance  of  the  late  Prof.  Cli£Eord.  who,  in  spite  o€ 
an  almost  rampsat  atheism,  had  a  heart  of  tme  love  lowaids 
friends  still  steeped  in  faith  and  piety.  Bot  he  was  irooag, 
and  fredi  himself  from  devout  experiences  which  he  ooold  neither 
forget  nor  despise.  Bot  in  his  nature  there  was  a  singiilar 
Uendtog  of  sweetness  and  strength :  and  the  religion  from  wlilA 
he  became  alienated,  and  which  to  him  practkaUy  stood  lor  the 
whole,  was  a  puerile  High-Chnrchism,  impossible  to  watch  a  miad. 


VI. 

On  January  i,  1885,  Dr.  Bfartineau  dated  the 
Preface  to  his  Types  of  Ethical  Theory^  and,  shortly 
after,  the  two  volumes  were  issued  from  the 
Clar^idon  Press,  Oxford.  When  he  completed  his 
four-score  years  on  April  21,  he  could  survey  a 
finished  portion  of  his  work.  The  birthday  was 
always  a  festival  in  the  home ;  gifts  and  flowers 
added  their  graces  to  the  crowd  of  greetings  by 
letter  and  telegram.^  It  was  not  surprising  that 
varied  tones  should  be  heard  in  his  replies. 

^Am<mg  them  was  an  Address  from  Liverpool  friends, 
some  of  whom  had  been  among  his  hearers  at  Paradise  Street. 
Ilie  rep^y  is  printed  in  the  Lifs,  iL  56.  From  the  poet  Thomas 
Hombiower  dill  (at  67)  he  received  a  Latin  verse : 

'  Hand  rapoit,   mirande,   tibi  octogesimus  annus 

Corporeas  vires  robnr  et  tngenii : 
Ter  felix  1   pede  diffidles  ascendere  montes 

Qui  poshes,  doctrinae  edita  mente  simuL' 

The  philosopher  had  enough  Latin  to  respond : 

'  Nee  tibi  restinxit»  Vates,  matura  senectus 

Fervorem  ingenii,  Pieridumque  iBcm: 
P^miassum  superans,  fadUs   tu  victor  abibis. 

Ales  despidens  taedia  kmga  pedis. 
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To  MiM  AmrA  SwAmncx. 

Loodoo,  April  2$,  188$. 
Rich  as  my  life  has  been  in  friendships,  there  now  sorvive  lew 
indeed  that  I  can  assign  to  the  first  raiuc ;  and  of  these  yours  is, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  oldest,  and  rests  peihaps  upon  the  largest 
base  of  sympathy,  and  has  a  record  of  memory  absolntely  nn- 
dooded.  And  so,  I  well  know,  it  will  be  to  what  we  wrongly 
can  '  the  end.'  Eren  foor-soore  years,  however,  do  not  give  tlM 
discharge  from  all  farther  service,  ^idiich  onr  easy-going  grand- 
parents  nsed  to  assume  when  th^  subsided  into  the  arm-chair 
oy  the  chimney  nook,  to  piay  the  part  of  patriarchal  autocrats, 
and  distribute  their  duties  to  others.  And  It  is  surely  one  of  the 
best  consequences  of  the  modem  view  of  life,  that  it  dispenses 
no  one  from  any  serviceable  activity  for  which  the  adequate 
faculty  still  remains, 

To  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Caspbntbr. 

April  35,  1885. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  kind  congratulations  addressed  to 
me  by  your  brother,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  echoed  l^  you.  The 
eariv  greats  of  the  four-score  now  complete  are  so  clearly  associated 
in  tneir  deepest  interests,  with  your  fomily,  that  I  cannot  be 

r Beted  by  too  many  voices  from  that  dear  Bnd  sacred  home, 
thankfully  lay  to  heart  your  friendly  wishes,  while  hardly 
venturing  to  desire  for  mvsdf  so  much  as  you  would  desire  m 
me.  The  little  remnant  of  life  here  is  measured  out  hv  the  Perfect 
Disposer  of  all :  and  to  use  it  faithfully  is  my  sole  aspiration.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  future  of  Engliui  Religion  is 
not  with  us.  Whatever  aspects  of  truth  we  may  have  saved 
from  neglect,  whatever  spiritual  resources  we  may  have  rendered 
more  accessible,  pass  into  other  keming  and  need  another  ad- 
ministration, bmre  they  lay  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
It  is  the  power  of  Faith  that  shall  prevaiL  We  have  it  not, 
except  as  a  feeble  residuum  from  the  power  of  critidsm. 

Wonderful  was  the  activity  of  the  weeks  that 
followed.  AU  weakness  had  vanished ;  he  was  full 
of  buo3rant  strength.  Before  his  spring  visit  to 
the  Polchar  he  found  time  to  preside  at  the  Jubilee 
Meeting  of  the  London  Domestic  Mission  on  May  12.^ 

^  His  speech,  vivid  in  retrospect,  and  convinced  in  faith  against 
the  Pessunist,  was  printed  with  the  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Coarles 
Beard,  under  the  title  of  Fifty  Y$an  of  DomssHc  Missions.  The 
speeches  thus  entrusted  to  the  press  were  always  written  out 
with  the  most  finished  care. 
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At  the  b^^inning  of  the  CoU^^e  examinations,  on 
Monday,  June  22,  he  was  in  his  place  again.  It 
was  the  last  time.  His  resignation  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Trustees  in  January,  and  was 
now  to  take  effect.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th 
he  met  his  old  students  at  dinner,  and  with  mingled 
vivacity,  earnestness,  and  pathos,  reviewed  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  teaching 
of  sixty  years  before,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of 
modem  study.  No  one  present  could  forget  his 
warnings  against  the  'enervated  mood'  which  is 
the  '  canker  of  manly  thought  and  action,  of  godly 
life  and  character ' ;  or  his  exhortation  to  '  take 
up  drudgery  with  a  cheerful  mind '  :^  when  the 
untired  captain  of  the  little  band  declared  in  tones 
that  still  rang  clear,  '  Life  is  a  battle,  and  conquest 
will  remain  only  with  those  who  have  the  vigour 
for  victory,'  what  heart  but  went  back  to  incon- 
spicuous labour  with  a  new  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  fight  I  With  words  that  awoke  deep  emotion 
among  his  hearers,  he  bade  them  accept  him  as 
their  comrade. 

I  may  be  wrong ;  but  whatever  humhKng  decrefutude  may 
be  in  reserve  for  me  hereafter*  at  the  present  moment  neither  is 
my  remembrance  of  yoo  duD,  nor  my  joy  in  yon  odd.  Aa  I 
pass  my  glance  round   these  tables,  the  successive  dates  that 

^  He  strenuously  urged  that  additional  effort  should  be  devoted 
to  the  studies  which  were  uncongeniaL  An  American  Mend  onee 
watched  him  tie  up  a  pared  with  extreme  exactness,  and  ventured 
to  enquire  the  reason.  '  Perhaps/  said  the  Principal,  '  because 
I  hate  to  do  it.'  '  I  asked  him/  continued  the  visitor.  '  if  he 
thought  the  doing  of  unpleasant  things  especially  educational/ 
His  answer  was  emphatic,  '  Yes,  I  have  done  that  aU  my  life, 
and  a  great  deal  €d  our  best  discipline  is  in  it.  I,  for  instance, 
had  an  extreme  distaste  for  mathematics.  I  have  lor  that  reason 
given  special  attention  to  those  studies,  floing  back  to  tiiem 
mm  time  to  time  as  a  means  of  mental  ana  mml  disdplinA.' 
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look  rileatly  £rom  3roar  iMtnres  coont  my  joqniev  for  me,  as 
milestones  on  my  way ;  and  the  only  sadness  is,  that  here  and 
'  there,  a  blank  has  been  made  by  early  death*  and  the  mark  is 
viaib|b  only  to  my  thoo^h^.  This  living  itinerary  is  as  consolatory 
to  me  as  it  iB  enoouragmg  to  my  coUeagnes  who  will  ocmtinue  it, 
perhsms  upon  new  tracks  and  with  better  speed.  The  foture, 
like  the  past,  will  show  that,  without  ancient  pedigree  or  ^lendid 
traditions,  thorough  academic  work  may  yet  be  done.  Our 
Alma  Mater  is  certainly  no  queenly  personage,  whose  sons  are 
Pxmces  and  Judges  of  the  earth.  Still,  though  but  a  City  Matron, 
she  sends  forth  honest  men.  whom  none  can  deny  to  be.  in  &ir 
proportion,  good  citizens  of  the  States  of  the  RepuUic  of  letters, 
and  of  the  iungdom  of  God. 

The  next  morning  he  took  his  leave  of  the  trustees.^ 
In  the  evening  he  once  more  bade  farewell  in  the 
Chapel  to  the  students  who  passed  out  to  active 
service.  That  night  the  tale  of  five-and-forty  jrears 
of  labour  was  concluded. 

After  exhausting  days  he  might  well  have  sought 
repose.  But  there  were  two  venerable  cousins 
in  Clifton ;  they  had  not  met  for  many  years ;  they 
could  not  come  to  him  ;  and  with  the  College  echoes 
still  murmuring  roimd  him,  he  went  down  to  Bristol 
on  Friday  momiiig,  lunched  with  his  kinswomen, 
and  returned  in  the  afternoon.  Each  hour  had 
its  appropriate  engagement  till  he  paused  at  Keswick, 
the  following  Tuesday^  with  his  eldest  unmarried 
daughter,  to  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  £.  Carpenter 
in  Borrowdale.  Keen  was  his  enjoyment  as  he 
revisited  the  scenes  of  a  holiday,  all  but  thirty  years 
before,  and  noted  the  changes  made  in  the  land- 
scape by  the  woodland  growths.  He  wrote  out 
sp^ches,  insisted  on  climbing  Scafell  Pike  (to  an 
accompaniment  of  philosophical  discussion),  presided 
over  the  fire  at  a  picnic  on  Derwentwater,  where 

^  An  the  speeches  were  printed  in  the  Retirement  Proceedings. 
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the  wasps  (driven  out  of  their  nest  below  by  the 
heat)  took  the  place  of  the  Scotch  disputant,  but 
could  not  disturb  his  serenity ;  and  left  among  the 
younger  guests  gathered  to  meet  him,  ineifaiceaUe 
memories  of  vigour  and  gradousness,  humour, 
courtesy,  and  charm.^  Alike  in  the  intercourses 
of  friendship  as  in  his  public  service,  he  justified 
his  own  account  of  his  career :  '  On  looking  back 
over  the  remembered  work  of  fourscore  years, 
I  find  it  all  summed  up  in  the  simplest  of  acts — 
the  unreserved  expression  of  whatever  took  hold 
of  me  as  most  true  and  good.'* 

lAn  amniing  incident  thowed  him  in  characteristic  light. 
On  the  first  day's  walk  the  party  crossed  from  WatenAath  to 
Rosthwaite,  where  a  sheep  dog  attached  himself  to  the  ramblers, 
who  climbed  to  the  moontain  path  behind  Castle  Crag,  mider 
Maiden  Moor,  and  descended  into  Grange.  There  a  carter, 
floing  to  Rosthwaite.  iHioknew  the  dog,  agreed  to  take  him  back, 
u  a  lew  minutes,  however,  the  dog  bounded  into  the  gronp  again 
with  manifest  pleasure.  Dr.  B£utinean  was  really  shocked. 
'  The  dog  oufki  to  go  back,'  he  said,  and  took  op  stones  to  drive 
him  homewards ;  the  '  categorical  imperative  *  was  never  more 
severely  enforced  on  an  unconscious  subject. 

s  Reply  to  a  Resohitioo  of  congratulation  passed  at  the  Triennial 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference.  Birmingham,  April.  1885. 


y  k 


CHAPTER  XV* 

THE  WORK  COMPLETED,  iSSS-igOO. 

*Time/  said  the  former  Pastor  of  Hope  Street^ 
on  first  meeting  his  old  friends  again,^  *  is  an  artist 
whose  work  a  Christian  need  nev^  deplore.  He 
may  indeed  pale  the  cheek,  he  may  blanch  the  hair, 
he  may  print  upon  the  countenance  the  trace  of 
many  a  sorrowful  experience.  But  this  also  is 
frequently  done  with  so  much  deepening  of  the 
higher  expression,  that  he  seems  rather  to  take 
away  the  veil,  as  it  were,  from  the  spirit,  than  to 
cover  over  the  graces  of  the  natural  life.'  Surely 
some  such  artistry  was  wrought  upon  the  Teacher 
during  the  years  of  his  retirement.  It  was  happily 
long  ere  the  first  traces  of  infirmity  appeared.  The 
two  great  treatises,  the  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  {i9&$)^ 
and  A  Study  of  Religion  (1888),  were  successfully 
completed.  A  third  was  issued  in  1890,  under-  the 
title  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  which  crowned 
the  exposition  of  his  philosophical  views  with  a  delinea- 
tion of  what  heregardedas  the  essence  of  Christianity.* 

*  Dec  51,  1858. 

*  These  mxkB  are  described  in  chap.  XVI.  As  the  Teacher^s 
fanctioo  practkaUy  ceased  with  thene  works,  only  a  sketch  of 
the  activities  of  these  last  years  is  here  offered. 
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It  was  a  great  achievement  for  a  veteran  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.^  The  time  of  storm  and  stress  had  long 
since  passed:  he  was  rich  in  *that  which  should  ac- 
company old  age.'  Of  this  a  signal  instance  was 
afforded  on  his  eighty-third  birthday  (April  21, 1888), 
three  months  after  the  Study  of  Religion  had  issued 
from  the  University  Press  at  Oxford.  His  friend  Prof. 
Knight  had  drawn  up  an  address,  which  was  re-cast 
by  the  Master  of  BsJhol :  its  key-note  was  the  sen- 
tence, *  You  have  taught  your  generation  that  both 
in  politics  and  religion,  there  are  truths  above  party, 
independent  of  contemporary  opinion,  and  which 
cannot  be  overthrown,  for  their  foundations  are  in 
the  heart  of  man.'  It  was  widely  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  literature  and  philosophy,  art  and 
science  ;  Tennyson  and  Browning  headed  the  list ; 
Anglican  appreciation  gleamed  through  the  Master 
of  Balliol  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster;  Zeller 
vouched  for  German  philosophy ;  Max  Muller 
belonged  to  two  nations ;  Renan  symbolised  the 
graces  and  penetration  of  French  criticism ;  the 
American  ambassador,  Mr.  Lowell,  imiting  politics 
and  literature,  never  more  truly  spoke  for  the 
most  thoughtful  of  his  people.  A  crowd  of  eminent 
men  and  women,  many  belonging  to  the  Univeisities 
and  Colleges  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  others 
in  Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  and  the  United 

^  The  last  pages,  which  show  extraoidinary  force,  were  com- 
posed, as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  death.  It  was  the  winter  of  the 
first  serious  epidemic  of  influenza  (January,  1890),  which  bad 
attacked  his  household.  A  visitor  found  him  writing  eagerlv 
in  his  study,  idiere  Danger  stood  at  the  door.  '  I  notice/  he  said, 
. '  that  it  makes  short  work  with  the  old.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die,  but  /  do  want  to  finish  my  booh.' 
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States,  swelled  the  list  to  the  number  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty.  *  To  soch  an  escort  down  the  dectining 
path  of  life,'  said  the  Teacher,  *what  can  an  did 
man  do  bat  throw  out  a  few  faltering  words  of 
thanks,  and  love,  and  reverence  ?  '^ 

I. 

After  laying  down  his  College  work  as  Principal 
in  1885,  Dr.  Martineau  was  appointed  President  of 
its  governing  body  of  Trustees,  and  in  this  capacity 
continued  his  connexion  with  it  for  yet  two  more 
years.  His  tenure  of  office  coincided  with  the  cen- 
tenaiy  of  its  foundation  in  1786,  and  in  June,  1886, 
he  deUvered  two  brilliant  speeches  in  exposition 
of  its  history  and  vindication  of  its  principle.*  The 
first  of  these,  at  a  soiree  held  in  Willis's  Rooms, 
affirmed  that  throughout  its  hundred  years  of 
teaching  *the  fundamental  principle  of  Baxterian 
Catholicity  has  been  maintained: — ^all  knowledge 
good;  all  conscience  free;  no  restrictions  to  be 
put  on  either  under  the  plea  of  religion,  or  for  the 
sake  of  a  superfluous  imiformity  of  theological  con- 
ception. Of  the  sincerity  and  good  fsdth  with 
which  this  principle  has  been  carried  out,  evidence 
is  afiorded  by  the  repeated  resort  to  our  College 
for  study  in  divinity  of  men  preparing  for  Holy 

^The  text  of  the  Address  and  the  signatures,  and  Dr. 
ICartineau's  reply,  was  published  by  Prof.  Knight  in  his  volume 
Inter  Amtcos,  1901. — In  June,  1888,  Dr.  Martineau  received  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 

s  On  the  same  occasion  he  spoke  once  more  in  Little  Pdrtiand 
St.  Chape),  to  the  out-going  students,  no  longer  in  tones  of  a 
College  farewell,  but  with  wdoome  into  the  ministry. 

12 
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(Mers  in  the  Church  of  England/  The  q>eaker 
ended  with  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  restric- 
tions on  the  theological  faculties  in  the  old 
Universities,  and  boldly  declared  that  whenever 
they  should  be  *  manned  by  Instructors  and  fre- 
quented by  Learners  unconditionally  free  to  see 
what  is  and  create  what  ought  to  be,*  Manchester 
New  College  would  welcome  Death,  for  its  death 
would  be  its  Transfiguration  and  final  passage 
into  larger  and  higher  life. 

It  was  chiefly  on  this  ground  that,  two  years  later, 
he  resisted  the  proposal  to  remove  the  CoU^e  to 
Oxford.  The  ex-Superintendent  of  a  great  Sunday 
School,  the  friend  of  Domestic  Missions,  saw  grave 
practical  loss  in  the  settlement  of  students  for  the 
Ministry  of  Religion  in  a  city  which  would  offer  no 
congenial  field  for  such  labours.  But  the  champion 
of  freedom  in  theological  teaching  was  so  confident 
of  its  swift  adoption  even  by  the  ancient  seats  of 
Anglican  learning,  that  he  deprecated  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  laige  sum  in  the  erection  of  costly  buUdings 
which  the  changes  of  ten  years  might  render  un- 
necessary :  wait  but  a  little,  and  the  College  might 
resolve  itself  into  a  board  for  sending  its  students  to 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  or  the  centres  of 
Scotch  scholarship  and  philosophy.^  This  hopeful 
anticipation  was  not  shared  by  the  advocates  of 
the  change ;  his  objections  were  overruled ;  he 
accepted  the  issue  with  unabated  interest  in  the 
College;   and  attended  the  opening  ceremonies  at 

^  The  ezpecUtkm  was  all  the  more  remaricable  in  the  face  id 
the  difficulties  attending  his  scheme  ol  Chorch  Reform  {infrm) 
and  his  indignation  at  ecclesiastical  hidifierence. 
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Oxford  in  October,  1893.  His  visit  had  its  sorrowful 
side,  for,  only  five  days  before,  a  long  procession 
had  followed  the  remains  of  his  friend,  the  Master 
of  Balliol,  to  the  grave.  But  he  did  not  allow  these 
memories  to  interfere  with  his  serenity.  At 
tiie  Dedication  Service  in  the  Chapel  he  uttered 
the  closing  words  of  Benediction.  There,  the  next 
morning,  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  made  an  impromptu  speech 
at  lunch,  suggested  by  a  remark  of  *  the  accomplished 
Warden  of  Merton,'  in  which  he  did  not  conceal  the 
extent  of  his  diveigence  from  traditional  Oxford 
theology;  attended  a  crowded  Conversazione  in 
the  evening ;  and  gaily  remarked  to  his  host.  Dr. 
Drummond,  Principal  of  the  College,  when  they 
reached  home,  *  Now  we  have  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  dance.'* 

The  catholic  principle  which  Dr.  Martineau  had 
adopted  from  his  fore-nmners  among  the  EngUsh 
Presbyterians,  and  had  found  appUed  to  theological 
education  in  Manchester  New  College,  was  a  principle 
of  comprehension.  It  was  no  less  capable  of  appUca- 
tion,  in  his  view,  to  the  organisation  of  reUgious 
worship.  This  was  for  some  years  a  constant  object 
of  his  thought,  and  engaged  a  large  share  of  his 
activity  and  correspondence.  Towards  the  close 
of  1885  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  was  pubUshed, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  homage  to  the  Church, 
and  his  eager  desire  to  see  her  wake  up  to  the  full 
range  and  grandeur  of  her  mission.  The  common 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  filled  him  with  a  kind  of 

^Life,  iL  194. 
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despair ;  and  he  was  painfully  struck  with  the 
poverty  of  the  schemes  of  refonn  which  the  seEioii»< 
minded  laity,  with  whom  the  primary  re^ionsilMlity 
rested,  sometimes  propounded.  His  complaint 
brought  him  into  connexion  mth  the  promotos 
of  the  National  Church  Reform  Union.  He  attended 
conferences  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  soon  took  pen 
in  band  on  behalf  of  '  the  Expansion  of  the  Chnich 
of  England.**  He  declared  that  theological  doctrine 
was  no  proper  subject  for  legislation  at  all ;  called 
(as  he  had  done  nearly  forty  years  b^re*)  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  demanded  the 
incorporation  of  the  Nonconfonnists,  and  laid 
down  principles  of  financial  reform.  *  The  difficul- 
ties are  enormously  great,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Than 
(A{Hil  9,  1886),  '  especially  from  the  astonishing 
apathy  and  obtuseness  of  the  Cfumh  pe<q)le,  and 
the  levity  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  politicians. 
Bat  one  must  not  despair  of  the  Commonwealth, 
so  long  as  tbere  is  a  last  hour  for  repentance.' 

Criticism  called  forth  clearer  definition  of  his  pro- 

posak.  With  the  relentless  logic  which  was  one  of  the 

characteristics  of  his  French  inheritance,  he  woriced 

~~''.  a  scheme  for  '  the  National  Church  as  a  Federal 

ion,"  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  difier^it 

amunions  divided  the  truth  among  them,  and 

le  could  profess  to  have  the  whole  of  it  quite  pure. 

yearned,  like  Baxter  and  Dean  Stanley,  for  a 

Omhrnpcftry  RttUm.  Jaiy,  1SS6.    An  utkJe  t»  the  mmt 
ne  hftd  b««i  publiahcd  m  the  preceding  number  by  thtt  Rev. 
George  W.  Cox  with  whom  Dr.  Martineiti  was  KCli&jt. 
See  <nii>,  chap.  X.  p.  sjoa 
Conlrmporary  Stvitm,  Much,  1S87. 
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Church  to  which  Catholic  and  Unitarian — while 
retaining  their  separate  forms  of  worship— might 
jointly  bel<Mig :  and  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
lessons  of  history  could  be  so  misread  as  to  refuse 
the  Christian  name  to  any  who  claimed  it.  Possessed 
with  this  conviction,  he  failed  to  realise  that  while 
proposing  to  abolish  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he 
was  enforcing  as  the  basis  of  his  scheme  the  principle 
of  another,  viz.,  the  equal  recognition  of  all  Christian 
communions  as  members  of  the  Universal  Church. 
The  plan  was  embodied,  with  the  help  of  friends, 
in  the  form  of  a  Bill  which  could  be  presented 
to  Parliament.    Its  leading  idea  was  thus  explained. 

To  the  Reir.  J.  £.  Carpxntbk. 

London,  February  8,  1887. 

The  essence  of  it  is  Disestablishment  without  Disendowment, 
so  iar  as  the  present  Chnrch  of  England  goes :  i.e.,  all  Ecclesi- 
astical  Law  is  flung  out  of  the  Statute-book,  and  the  State 
relinquishes  Church  definition  and  control  in  favour  of  self- 
government  in  the  Episcopalian  Church  as  complete  as  in  the 
present  Nonconfonnist  denominatioos ;  stipulating,  however, 
that  the  lay  control  hitherto  secured  by  J^arliamentary  rule 
shall  be  preserved  in  the  shape  of  a  two-to-one  preponderance 
in  the  autonomous  constitution.  The  Episcopal  Church,  thus 
set  free  to  develop  and  reform  itself,  takes  its  place  side  by  side 
with  the  other  denominations ;  keeping  its  own  peculiar  endow- 
ments since  1663,  when  for  tlie  first  time  it  clme  to  separate 
itself  by  excommunicating  all  the  other  strugglers  for  the  mould- 
faig  of  the  One  Church ;  but  sharin^^  with  t£^  no  less  legitimate 
Puritan  factors  of  our  English  Christendom  the  earlier  endow- 
ments given  to  the  undivided  whole.  The  Religious  bodies  thus 
eo-ordinated  are  then  linked  together  as  Federal  members  of  a 
United  English  Christian  Church  with  loyalty  towards  each 
other  under  the  common  Head  and  for  the  vast  mass  of  common 
weik,  without  breach  of  the  interior  allegiance  of  each  individual 
to  the  particular  communion  of  his  baptism  or  his  voluntary 
naturalisation. 

From  the  academic  interest  which  this  bold  and 
close-knit  scheme  aroused,  Dr.  Martineau  was 
called  to  the  practical  problems  of  his  own  household 
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of  faith.  Writing  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Scott  (June 
8,  1887),  h^  contrasted  the  evil  effects  of  their 
*  disintegrated  religions  constitution  *  with  the  suc- 
cessful organisation  of  English  Methodism  and 
the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  letter  was  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Provincial  AssemUy 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,^  and  quickly  brought 
an  invitation  from  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  to  contribute  a  paper  at  the  next  Tri- 
ennial Meeting  in  Leeds,  April,  1888.  His  consent 
was  given  readily,  though  it  aroused  a  train  of  mis- 
givings, and  he  confessed  to  his  friend  Thorn  that 
the  doubt  would  force  itself  upon  him  *¥diether 
we  are  worth  organising.'*  He  had  just  passed 
his  eighty-third  birthday  when  the  appointed  date 
arrived.  For  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes  he  addressed 
a  large  audience  in  the  great  Victoria  Hall  in  Leeds, 
with  a  physical  vigour,  a  skill  in  the  presentation 
of  his  case,  a  mastery  of  facts  and  figures,  a  close- 
linked  chain  of  argument,  a  force  of  spiritual  passi<m, 
which  amazed  his  hearers,  and  evoked  from  the 
reporters  the  murmuring  comment  '  This  is  another 
Grand  Old  Man  I ' 

The  scheme  was  designed  to  meet  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  changes  in  population  which  had 
seriously  affected  the  small  country  congregations. 
The  remedy  for  the  weakness  of  isolation  lay  in  the 
strength  of  combination.  The  financial  basis  pro- 
posed for  this  combination  was  a  *  Pastorate  Fund,* 
conceived  after  the  t}^  of  the  Sustentation  Fund 

^  Inquirer,  June  35,  1887. 
•  Letter  of  Feb.  37,  1888  ;  Life,  u.  137. 
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of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  result  would  be 
to  secure  to  every  minister  alike  a  minimum  Church 
stipend  of  £150  a  year.  This  involved  congregational 
contributions  to  the  central  fund ;  methods  of  local 
co-operation;  adjustment  with  existing  trusts; 
provision  for  the  qualification  and  choice  of  ministers; 
and  a  i^ole  series  of  arrangements  designed  to 
accommodate  usages  of  congregational  autonomy 
with  still  older  traditions  of  Presbyterian  government. 
It  was  a  lucid  and  coherent  scheme ;  it  was  ex- 
pounded with  consummate  skill.  As  the  speaker 
drew  to  a  dose,  he  sought  to  define  and  denominate 
the  characteristic  of  the  Church  whose  constitution 
he  had  sketched.  He  pointed  to  the  varied  designa- 
tions of  the  communities  whose  representatives 
were  there  convened, — '  Unitarian,  Liberal  Christian, 
Free  Christian,  Presbyterian,  Non-subscribing,  and 
kindred  congregations ' :  ^  Entering  this  hall  under 
six  banners,  can  we  hope,'  he  asked,  *  to  inarch  out 
under  one  ?  '  The  question  led  direct  to  the  concep- 
tion which  he  had  urged  for  more  than  half  a  century ; 
no  doctrinal  name  could  supply  a  basis  of  association 
for  worshipping  assembUes,  for  Christian  fellowship 
was  independent  of  theological  concord.  In  memor- 
able words  he  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast  * — 

If  any  one,  being  a  Unitarian,  shrinks,  on  fitting  occasion, 
from  plainly  callins  himself  so,  he  is  a  sneak  and  a  coward.  If, 
being  of  our  cathcNUc  commnnion,  he  calls  ^  chapel  or  its  con- 
gr^tion  Unitarian,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  spiritnal  ancestry, 
and  a  deserter  to  the  camp  of  its  persecutors. 

It  was  a  last  vindication  of  the  Catholic  principle. 
The  name  which  he  proposed — *  English  Presby- 
terian *— did  not  attract  the  Unitarian  who  desired 
a  denominational  flag,  and.  it  had  the  drawback 
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of  being  in  part  {nreoccupied  by  the  Presb3rtetian 
Chuzx:h  oxigamsed  in  En^^d  on  the  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.  The  meeting  listened  witii 
Ttspect,  but  with  divided  assent.  After  earnest 
debate  the  next  day,  the  inevitable  Committee 
was  appointed ;  the  proposals  were  carefully  drca- 
lated,  and  discussed  by  local  associations  and 
separate  congr^patimis.  The  sturdy  individualism 
which  the  {H'evailing  type  of  theological  convictioD 
had  fostered,  refused  to  give  way:  the  dread  of 
control  by  Presbyteries  led  to  a  more  ^nfdiatk 
assertion  of  congregatiooal  independence.  The 
ministers  of  other  conununions  might  see  the 
merits  of  the  scheme.  Prof.  Bonet-Maury  might 
declare  that  it  was  precisely  what  the  Liberal 
Protestants  needed  in  France  ;  an  American  journal 
might  recommend  its  adoption  in  the  United  States  ;^ 
there  were  ominous  signs  that  it  would  not  overcome 
difficulties  in  the  scene  of  its  birth. 

The  rejection  of  the  proposals  after  nearly  two 
years'  consideration  was  a  deep  disappointment. 
The  experiment,  in  Dr.  Martineau's  view,  established 
two  results  :*  ^  (i)  that  Congregationalism,  with  its 
antipathy  to  all  Ckurc/horder,  was  irreversibly 
established  among  us,  and  (2)  that  the  docbrinii 
principle  of  tmion  am<Mig  the  members  of  each 
congregation  had  become  completely  predominant, 
the  type  of  orthodoxy  being  simply  changed  from 
Trinitarian  to  Unitarian.'  The  estimate  was  severe ; 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  overcharged  ; 

^  Letter  to  Bfr.  Thorn,  July  17. 
s  Letter  to  Mr.  Thorn,  March  39,  x89a 
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and  the  conviction  that  for  the  Church  of  his  fathers 
there  was  no  share  in  the  future  of  English  Christen- 
dom,  breathed  sadly  through  many  a  later  letter. 
He  withdrew  more  and  more  from  denominational 
activities,  yet  he  attended  some  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Trienidal  Conference  in  London,  in  1891  ;^  and 
again  and  again  emphatically  asserted  his  personal 
Unitarianism.  The  very  same  letter  in  whidi  he 
announced  to  Mr.  Thom  the  failure  of  the  scheme 
to  win  assent,  asked  his  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  The 
Seai  of  Authority  in  Religion^  adding  *  I  take  a  thank- 
ful leave  of  my  task,  with  a  '^Liberavi  animam 
meam."  '^  But  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  maintained 
his  refusal  ever  to  join,  as  member  or  minister, 
a  *  Unitarian  Church.'* 

^  He  had  already  presided  over  a  meeting  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Provincial  Assembly  for  London  and  the  Soathem  Counties. 
»  See  chap.  XVI.  p.  586. 

'On  this  distinctioo  which  he  had  often  to  reiterate,  see  a 
letter  in  the  Modem  Church,  dated  Feb.  xa,  1888  ;  and  another 
appended  to  the  Historical  Shetch  of  the  Uniiarian  Mocemsni 
8$mce  ihe  Reformation,  by  his  friend  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen  (of  Cambridge, 
Mass.),  Jan.  13,  1894.  From  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view 
lie  wrote  on  Feb.  24,  1893,  to  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
of  Chica^ :  '  I  confess  that.  Unitarian  as  I  am,  I  have  always 
sympithised  with  Channing's  aloofness  from  any  organization 
A  unitarianism  as  either  Uinrch  or  Philosophical  Scnool.  Its 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  Trinitarian, 
appears  to  me  wrongly  chosen  for  the  centre  and  designating 
term  of  an  articulated  system  of  faith  and  thought ;  being  com- 
patible and  having  historically  been  combined  with  materiaUsm 
and  spiritualism,  with  Necessity  and  Free-will,  with  Pessimism 
and  Optimism,  with  the  finality  of  death  and  with  Imnuntality  ; 
all  of  them  matters  far  more  near  to  the  human  heart  and  opera« 
five  in  human  character  and  Ufe  than  the  theory  of  distinctions 
or  no  distinctions  within  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  the  Anihro' 
pology  of  the  orthodox,  their  doctrines  of  the  Fall,  and  of  the 
naime  of  sin,  that  demands  thdr  Trinitarian  theolof^y  as  a  means 
of  escape  by  redemption  from  the  horrors  they  have  pre  supposed. 
But  a  Trinitarian  theory  of  God  does  not,  in  itself,  imply  or 
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His  experience  of  theological  assemblies  had  not 
been  exhflaiating.  He  was  nsoaSy  more  oooscioQS 
of  the  differences  than  of  the  muon.  So  he  looked 
at  first  on  the  'Parliament  of  Religioos,'  1893, 
sommoned  in  connection  with  the  great  Chicago 
£xhibiti<m»  with  a  less  S3rmpathetic  eye  than  might 
have  been  expected.^  Had  he  been  present  at  the 
impressive  opening,  where  representatives  of  many 
faiths  from  Rome  to  Japan  joined  in  a  anmncm  act 
of  worship,  he  might  have  seen  realised  on  a  st31 

suggest,  mversdy,  any  such  doctrme  of  Bfan  and  fats  Sin.  Acala 
and  again  it  has  been  hrid,— <]r.  at  least,  its  equivalent — by 
q>ecQ]ative  ontologists,  Platonic  and  Cliristian.  in  conjnnctiOB 
with  ethical  and  eschatological  inteq^retations  ai  hnman  life 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  Church  notions.  Nothing,  in 
this  req)ect,  lunges  on  the  difference  between  Unity  pore  and 
simile,  and  Unity  with  a  phiral  interior,  so  that  from  thispoint 
no  coherent  system  of  thooght  can  be  derived  in  regard  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  individuals  and  societies,  aiMl  no  begin- 
ning be  made  of  permanent  communion.' 

^Tbe  Baroness  Burdett-Contts,  as  Commissioner  for  the 
British  section  in  its  department  of  philanthropic  (and  enpecial^ 
women's)  work  applied  to  him  for  informatian  respecting  Kn^ish 
Unitarian  institutions.  To  Mr.  WHey  (Chicago)  he  explamed 
n^  he  could  draw  up  no  catalogue  of  sect-benevolences. 
'  The  very  inquiry  is  a  satire  upon  our  intensely  sectarian  life ; 
assuming  as  it  does  that  all  our  charities  are  done  denomination- 
ally ;  and  that  to  survey  them  all,  without  counting  any  twice 
over,  you  must  find  an  enumerator  for  every  Church,  and  add 
up  all  the  lists  delivered  in.  I  could  only  rq>ly  that  it  was  the 
inherited  and  the  personal  habit  of  our  people  to  look  on  the  social 
compassions  and  Christian  sjrmpathies  which  gave  birth  to 
hospitals,  schools,  reformatories,  rescue  missions,  luid  every  form 
of  pnilanthropic  effort,  asof  universal  obligation,  civic  and  human; 
we  never  thought  of  going  apart  and  setting  up  for  onrs^ves* 
as  an  exclusive  theological  party,  n>heres  of  action  equally  open 
and  equally  congenial  to  the  conscwnce  and  affections  of  others. 
On  the  contrary,  we  worked  with  our  feOow-citixens  irrespectlrs 
of  creed,  idierever  we  could,  and  did  nothing  alone,  except  where 
we  must.  .  .  .  And  so  of  woman's  work,  with  small  exception, 
there  is  no  difference  between  women  and  men  in  the  incidenee 
of  charitable  duty ;  and  joint  action  in  it  is,  in  our  opinkm, 
essential  to  its  best  spirit  and  efficiency.' 
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larger  scale  that  fellowship  of  which  he  had  himself 
drawn  an  exalted  picture  in  some  great  Cathedral 
solemnity  of  the  federation  of  English  churches.^ 
But  when  he  came  to  study  the  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  admirable  pages  of  Prof.  Bonet  Maury, 
he  touched  a  profounder  note. 

We  must  not  expect  from  snch  Congreeses  (he  wrote,  Dec.  S, 
1895)  anything  like  the  unity  of  belief  which  was  aimed  at  in 
the  General  Councils  of  the  Church.  The  range  of  thought 
and  feeling  inv<dved  in  Religion  is  so  large,  that  it  will  never 
be  possible  to  reach  by  discussion  and  isolate  by  definitioo 
its  central  and  all-adequate  common  essence.  Of  its  various 
elements  and  aspects  nunds  differently  constituted  will  alwa3r% 
I  suppose,  accetUuaU  its  components  differently :  the  emphatic 
syllaDle  for  one  being  subordinate  for  another.  But  if  we  all 
lotm  that  there  is  no  harm  in  this,  that  it  is  a  sign,  not  of  defect 
but  of  affluence  of  truth,  love  wUl  be  deepened  instead  of  alienated 
by  our  religious  variations. 

II. 

The  years  of  retirement  brought  little  change  of 
pursuit  to  the  veteran  Teacher^  He  allowed  himself 
m<^e  leisure  in  the  evenings,  occupying  himself 
lai^ely  with  history,  or  the  memoirs  of  pubUc  men, 
whose  careers  in  poUtics  or  literature  had  been 
coincident  with  his  own.*  Novels  he  rarely  read ; 
the  strenuous  habits  of  earlier  years  had  laid  too 

^  Essays,  n.  576. 

'  Even  when  he  was  ninety,  the  whole  family  used  to  meet 
ftam  their  different  homes  in  London  on  Tuesday  evenings, 
and  read  aloud  Gibbon's  immortal  Decline  and  Fall.  Of  w. 
Bryce's  treatise  on  the  American  commonwealth  he  wrote 
en&usiasticallv  to  a  correspondent  at  Chicago,  declaring  him 
'  marked  out  lor  eminence  within  our  small  class  oi  true  states- 
men.' But  he  added,  '  Greatly  as  I  personally  like  and  admire 
him,  he  is  too  radical, — ^too  much  a  man  of  the  future  perhaps — 
lor  me,  an  old  lingerer  from  the  past.  I  think  him  too  good 
and  wide  in  his  essential  self  to  be  entangled  as  he  is  in  Gladstone's 
train.'    AtlanHc  MoniMy,  October,  1900,. p.  497. 
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finn  a  hold  upon  him.  He  was  a  frequent  attendant 
at  the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  till  advanciog 
age  made  the  seclusion  of  the  study  more  congenial ; 
he  did  not  forsake  the  periodic  meetings  of  t»other 
ministers  in  London,  and  was  a  welcome  guest  at 
Sion  College  ;  he  might  be  seen  at  the  private  views 
of  picture  galleries ;  his  figure  was  among  the  most 
notable  at  a  soir^  given  1^  his  nephew  Walter  Bache 
to  lizst ;  he  was  regularly  in  his  place  at  the  Satur- 
day concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall.  He  astonished 
an  American  visitor  by  running  upstairs  two  st^is 
at  a  time.  Even  at  eighty-eight  he  could  be  seen 
threading  his  way  rapidly  among  the  vehicles  of 
Piccadilly ;  and  not  till  after  he  was  ninety  could 
he  be  persuaded  to  refrain  from  jumping  off  omni- 
buses in  motion.  He  paid  occasional  visits  to 
Oxford,  to  the  Master  of  Balliol,  or  to  one  or  other 
of  his  former  colleagues.  One  morning  (May,  1890) 
he  set  out  with  his  host  to  the  neighbouring  scrip- 
tarium  of  Dr.  Murray.  As  they  approached  the 
house,  strange  sounds  were  heard  through  the 
dining-room  window.  Emeritus  Prof.  J.  S.  Bladde 
was  shouting  Gaelic  songs,  to  a  vigorous  accompani- 
ment of  thumps  from  a  massive  stick  upon  the  floor. 
The  encounter  recalled  to  Dr.  Martineau  an  amusing 
memory.  At  a  dinner-party  one  evening,  when  the 
gentlemen  were  left  alone,  Prof.  Blackie  suddenly 
rose  from  his  seat,  walked  round  the  table  to  Dr. 
Martineau's  chair,  flung  his  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him.  A  shy  man  could  hardly  have 
been  made  the  object  of  a  more  embarrassing 
demonstration.  In  189a  he  went  through  three 
fatiguing   days   at    the   Tercentenary   of 
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College,  Dublin,  where  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctw  of  Letters  was  conferred  upon  him.  He 
attended  the  banquet ;  walked  in  the  procession  ; 
witnessed  a  gala  performance  in  the  theatre; 
travelled  eighty-eight  miles  and  back  (noting  the 
evidences  of  improvement  on  the  way)  to  visit  Birr 
Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity^  Lord  Rosse,  and  inspect  his  great  reflecting 
telescope.^  And  from  these  distractions  he  with- 
drew lliat  he  mi^t  stand  with  his  eldest  daughter 
beside  the  little  grave  in  the  old  Huguenot  cemetery 
where,  more  than  sixty  years  before,  his  first-bom 
was  laid. 

The  birthday  (like  Christmas)  was  still  a  festival, 
and  brought  its  varied  greetings,  to  each  of  which 
a  due  reply  was  made. 

To  the  Was  Gasxblls. 

35,  Gordon  Sqaare»  London. 
Dear  Friends,  April  as,  1892. 

Jast  when  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  forgotten,  the  most 
touching  proob  of  remembrance  are  showered  upon  me.  And 
am<»ig  the  rest  comes  your  beautiful  bouquet,  contributing 
its  full  share  towards  the  conversion  of  my  hciuse  yesterday 
into  a  flower-show.  One  thing  only  was  wanting — that  you 
should  be  here  to  see  it,  and  to  receive  our  thanlu  in  person. 
As  this  could  not  be.  I  cannot  spare  you  a  written  word  of  thanks, 
heartfelt  and  true,  for  3rour  faithful  memory  and  gracious  wishes. 
You  know,  at  least  in  part,  how  dear  and  sacred  to  me  are  the 
images  of  the  past  of  which  yoar  home  is  the  centre ;  but  you 
cannot  well  know  how.  through  them,  I  live  on  into  the  future 
for  you  and  the  younger  generation  who  take  up  the  duties  of 

^  '  The  moral  interest  of  the  place.'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Newman, 
'  is  not  inferior  to  the  science : — to  see,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Ireland  an  estate  and  its  dependent  population,  whether  farmen 
or  labourers,  presenting  every  appearance  of  well  organised 
relations  and  orderly  content.'  'This  was  one  of  those  rare 
days,'  he  wrote  to  an  American  friend,  '  when  one  mav  hcmcstly 
ledl  a  little  wiser  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.^  Atkmiic 
Mamkfy,  Oct..  1900,  p.  499. 
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the  ddefB  as  they  pMs  away.-  I  wiah  I  ooukl  bdieve  that  tha 
intnre  of  English  Christendom  lay  in  the  line  of  their  sncoeaaoo  : 
but  I  fear  that  a  wrong  turn  has  been  taken,  and  that  the  inheri- 
tance which  might  have  been  ours,  is  reserved  for  other  hands. 

To  Bfrs.  HsNKY  Turnxr,  Nottingham. 

London,  April  a2,  1893. 
^  We  stand  together  in  our  different  stations,  as  sentineU  oa 
the  boundary  waUs  between  the  two  provinces  of  life,  and  must 
answer  as  we  can  to  each  other  or  to  the  outside  obseivei'a 
appeal.  '  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  '  There  is  so  much  to 
interest  one, — both  anxiously  and  hopefully, — ^in  the  present, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  look  upon  oneself  as  almost  the  last  lingerer 
of  a  past  generation. 

....  Our  family  gathering  yesterday  was  limited  to  the 
evening  tea-table ;  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  having  heea 
preoccupied  by  an  important  School  Meeting,  and  the  arrival 
of  an  Uuter  Delegate  as  our  guest  for  the  great  Unionist  Meeting 
to-day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inpouring  of  fifty  letters,  telegrams, 
and  floral  gratulations,  which  have  almost  qualified  our  house 
to  be  a  competitor  with  Kew. 

To  the  Rev.  A.  CnALMSRS. 

London,  April  22,  1893. 

Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  3rour  remembrance  of  me, 
and  stiU  more  for  recalling  yourself  to  my  remembrance.  Not 
that  I  am  in  any  danger  of  forgetting  you ;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  assured  that  you  care  to  be  remembmd  by  me.  As  aa 
old  worn-out  veteran  who  has  dropped  out  of  line  wiUi  the 
double-quick  march  of  the  modem  army  of  advance,  I  expect 
to  be  forgotten  and  lost,  unless  picked  up  by  the  chance  com- 
passions of  the  rear.  .  .  . 

I  am  thankful  for  the  experience  of  old  age.  Though  full  of 
pathetic  memories  it  is  not  really  grievoas  or  cheeriess ;  still 
less  is  it  flat  or  dulL  On  the  contrary,  the  interest  of  both 
worlds — ^past  and  future— deepens  as  one  approaches  the  silent 
verge.  Meanwhile,  renmants  of  woric  never  mil,  for  such  measure 
of  mculty  as  is  still  unspent. 

At  the  Polchar,  the  seasonal  changes  brought 
him  unfailing  delight.  Visitors  came  and  went  the 
summer  through;  he  seemed  to  the  on-looker  to 
hold  a  kind  of  little  court.  Scholars,  ministers,  and 
literary  men,  from  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the 
United  States,  there  was  equal  welcome  to  alL 
He  regularly  conducted  his  '  annual  audit  of  meta- 
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physical  accounts'  with  his  former  colleague^  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Upton.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
discussions  of  philosophy  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cairn- 
gorms. After  attending  the  Jubilee  Service  at  West- 
minster Abbey, — one  of  the  very  few  who  had  been 
present  there  at  the  Coronation — and  joining  his 
brother  ministers  in  a  deputation  to  Windsor  (when 
he  read  the  congratulatory  address,  and  was  invited 
to  write  his  name  in  the  Queen's  birthday-book),  he 
told  the  story  of  the  Queen's  reign  at  a  school  festival 
near  his  Scotch  home ;  and  ^  as  he  went  on,  the 
youngest  children  got  more  and  more  interested, 
imtil  they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  with  an  eager 
attention  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen.'  He  delighted 
in  the  young ;  he  contrived  little  pleasures  for  them  ; 
sent  them  gifts  with  quaint  verses  (this  had  been 
a  rare  pastime  for  many  years) ;  *  I  love  to  think 
of  your  Uttle  girl,  and  her  joy  in  the  bursting  buds,' 
he  wrote  to  an  old  student  in  the  last  days  of  his 
ninetieth  year,  *  give  her  a  kiss  for  me.' 

With  his  old  friends  he  still  maintained  his  cor- 
respondence, and  to  many  an  inquirer  he  wrote 
long  letters  on  questions  of  philosophy  and  Biblical 
criticism.  To  Miss  Anna  Swanwick  a  little  series 
was  addressed  in  the  summer  of  1891,  over  successive 
instalments  of  an  essay  on  the  *  Poets  as  Interpreters 
of  their  Age,'  on  which  she  had  invited  his  judgment. 

July  15,  1891. 

I  promise  that  you  shall  have  a  true  report  of  my 
impressions,  whatever  they  are.  But  I  really  must 
caution  you  against  attaching  any  serious  value  to 
them  :  the  subject  being  '  alienum  a  Scacvoke  studiis,' 
and  the  Poets  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  practically 
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unknown  to  me.  True,  I  have  read  the  chief  GnA  tad 
Latin  poets,  and  a  few  of  the  Enj^idi  and  Gennan; 
but  except  Tasso,  and  some  of  Molitoe  and  Racine,  none 
beyond ;  and  frcnn  50  to  60  years  have  dapsed  sinoe 
my  last  contact  with  any  of  these,  with  the  reservatioo 
of  a  play  or  two  of  Aeschylus,  and  oar  own  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.  .  •  •  I  am 
just  reading  an  Address,  which  would  interest  you  by 
rather  running  counter  to  your  view,  by  the  distinguished 
Emil  Du-Bois  Reymond,  entitled  Naturwissensckafi  vni 
BUdende  Kunst,  insisting  on  Science  as  the  acHtfe  factor 
of  civilisation,  in  the  absence  or  suspense  of  which  the 
esthetic  faculties  are  inoperative  for  progress. 

October  14,  1891. 

Through  almost  all  the  modem  part  of  the  book,  I  so 
truly  sit  at  your  feet  as  a  learner,  and  learn  from  you  so 
mudh  and  so  pleasantly,  that  I  am  quite  unfit  to  perform 
the  office  of  Fadladeen.  I  can  imagine  that  a  susceptible 
Frenchman,  measuring  your  notice  of  the  dramatic 
classics  of  his  country  by  the  scale  of  the  succeedisg 
chapters  on  our  home  poets,  might  work  himsdf 
into  a  fume  and  explode  with  a '  sacre ! '  and  treat  it  [as] 
a  national  grievance  that  you  had  not  expatiated  more 
on  his  favourite  models.  The  treatment  is  periiaps 
rather  slight,  though  saying  a  great  deal  in  a  smaO 
compass.  Of  the  other  chapters  I  particularly  enjoy 
those  on  Bums,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley.  I  assent  to  aU 
that  you  say  of  the  rest,  so  far  as  my  scanty  knowledge 
warrants  an  opinion.  In  Wordsworth  there  is  to  be 
found  enough  to  justify  your  highest  estimate.  But  he 
provokes  me  by  his  sdf -study  (even  of  his  moods  of  self- 
forgetfulness),  and  his  using  the  human  affections  and 
experiences  that  come  under  his  notice  merely  ok  mainly 
as  the  materiab  for  his  poet's  work.  He  never  loses 
sight  of  his  Art.  Heaven  and  earth  are  there  to  serve 
it,  and  get  worked  up  into  it ;  and  in  this  reflective 
elaboration  he  deceives  himself  about  the  relative  size 
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of  the  things  which  stir  his  interest  He  does  uot  so 
nmch  utter  his  spontaneities  as  talk  abaui  them :  and 
then  classify  his  poems  by  the  faculty  which  he  had  set  in 
action  to  produce  them.  He  did  not  learn  this  from  the 
Heavenly  Muse. 

October  24,  X89X. 

Hy  feeling  is  in  general  accord  with  yours  throughout 
[the  concluding  portion],  where  I  have  any  right  to  one 
at  all  (of  V.  Hugo  I  have  never  read  a  word) ;  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  relative  level  of  preference  for  the 
several  authors.  For  instance,  when  carried  away  by 
Mrs.  Browning's  afBatus,  I  am  apt  to  find  msrself  sud- 
denly dropped  by  something  tumid  and  hysterical,  which 
will  not  sustain  my  prosaic  weight.  Matthew  Arnold's 
finished  skill  and  artistic  judgment  deserve  all  that  you 
say  of  them :  yet  it  is  rather  the  Poet  that  I  admire 
than  the  Inspiration  in  which  I  lose  myself.  Arthur 
Qough,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of  some 
negligence  of  form,  to  breathe  forth  tones  more  truly  e 
profundis  than  were  within  the  range  of  his  critical  friend. 
But  these  shades  of  difference  in  the  effect  of  poetry  on 
the  readers  are  matters  of  idiosyncracy^  and  haaxDy 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  objective  exposition. 

To  F.  W.  Newman. 

The  Polchar,  October  17^  1893. 

I  wrong  myself  in  letting  your  precious  letter  of  August 
19th  lie  so  long  without  a  word  of  thanks,  as  if  in  f  orget- 
fohiess  of  you.  Yet  not  a  day  passes,  not  a  question  of 
right  and  wrong  arises,  without  my  turning  in  thought 
to  you  and  wondering  how  jrou  would  look  at  what 
interests  or  puzzles  me.  But  the  sympathies  which 
bind  me  to  you  are  all  permanent,  the  same  to-morrow  as 
to-day  :  while  the  shower  of  letters  which  the  postman 
flings  at  me  six  times  in  the  week,  are  full  of  evanescent 
affairs  which  thrust  the  pen  into  my  hand  with  the 
demand,  '  Now,  or  Never.'  Had  I  but  the  energy  and 
versatility  of  your  friend  Mr.  B.,  I  might  meet  the 

KS 
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daims  of  life  in  all  dimeDsioos  at  once,  and,  wii3e 
managing  my  littk  six-acre  fenn  with  hone  and  oow 
and  sheqp  and  pig  and  poultry  and  kitchen  and  fniit- 
garden  and  flower-beds,  still  not  lag  too  far  behind  in 
the  studies  of  my  Fodk,  or  foil  to  observe  the  rule '  Nulla 
dies  sine  linea.'  But  it  is  rather  my  nature  to  be  '  a 
wboit  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time ' ;  and  so  for  want  of 
simultaneous  self -divisicm,  to  be  for  ever  incurring  and 
for  ever  conquering  arrears.  This,  I  know,  is  the 
miconverted  state;  and  certainly  is  far  bdow  that  of 
Paul,  who  never  once  has  occasi(m  to  use  the  word 
'  repentance.' 

My  usual  sunmier  routine  has  been  varied  this  yeai 
by  two  interesting  visits ;  to  Jowett's  at  Balliol,  and  to 
the  Dublin  University  Tercentenary.  The  former  was 
to  meet  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Krs.  Temjde,  I  had 
known  all  the  other  authors  (except  Goodwin)  of  the 
Essays  and  Reviews ;  and  acouple  of  dajrs  with  the  two 
survivors  iidio  opened  and  closed  the  volume  seemed  a 
pleasant  wind-up  to  a  memorable  piece  of  history.  The 
Bishop's  preaching  (in  Balliol  cluy)d),  though  sensible 
and  ethically  earnest,  did  not  lay  hold  of  me--for  want 
of  progress  in  the  thought,  or  dq>th  in  the  feeling,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  a  certain  hardness  in  his  voice.  But 
he  b  heard  at  a  disadvantage  now  from  an  affection  of 
vision  which  oUiges  him  to  preach  extempOTe  and  to 
have  a  guide  in  walking;  though  not  preventing  him 
from  reading  and  writing  under  certain  conditions  of 
nearness  to  the  eye.  In  private  intercourse  he  is  very 
agreeable ;  but  not,  I  thought,  easily  drawn  into  graver 
subjects  than  the  current  topes  of  mixed  society. 

With  his  American  friends  he  remained  in  relations 
of  unbroken  affection,  but  time  was  rapidly  curtailing 
their  number.  To  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Odgers  he  wrote 
on  Nov.  30,  1888: — 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  3^00  have  been  able  to  bring  b&dk 
with  yon  the  veneraUe  aad  winning  images  of  Dm.  Pwbody 
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and  Hedge.  They  have  still  two  Seniors,  from  among  'the 
contemporaries  ol  Channing,  as  ripe  in  dignity  and  loveliness 
ol-  character  as  themselves. — Dr.  Farley,  m>m  vHbom  I  had  a 
long  and  vigorous  letter  this  summer, — and  Dr.  Fnmess, — both 
of  whom  stfil  occasionally  preach.^ 

Dr.  Fumess  wrote  to  him  seven  years  later, 
playfully  reminding  him  that  he  knew  he  was  one 
day  older,  but  how  many  years  he  was  not  sure.* 
'  I  knew  Samuel  Longfellow  personally,'  he  told  the 
Rev.  V.  D.  Davis  (1894),  '  and  have  always  felt  a 
great  affection  for  him.  All  that  I  have  seen  of  his, 
hjonns,  essays,  letters,  has  given  me  an  ever-growing 
appreciation  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.'  So  it 
was  to  an  American  correspondent  that  he  reported 
his  feelings  on  entering  his  ninetieth  year  in  joint 
outlook  over  the  religious  tendencies  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

To  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Ixmdon,  1894. 
On  364  days  of  the  year  I  wonder  at  the  old  Hebrew  yearning 
lor  length  of  life  and  glorification  of  <dd  age.  But  the  remaining 
day  converts  me  for  twenty-four  hours  by  mere  force  of  con- 
gratulation and  the  charm  of  the  gracious  and  friendlj  letters 
that  lie  in  heaps  upon  my  table :  so  that  I  think  nothmg  more 
delightful  than  the  first  -step  into  my  ninetieth  year.  You  have 
a  large  share  of  my  gratitinle  for  this  happy  illusion,  if  illusion 
it  be :  for  nothing  is  more  weloxne  ana  cheering  to  me  than 
the  benediction  which  you  waft  to  me  over  the  Atlantic,  For 
a  little  while  the  affectionate  words  of  Uke-minded  friends  keep 
at  bay  the  old  man's  disheartening  feeling  that  he  has  outUved 
his  time.  But  on  slipping  back  into  the  current  of  {>revailing 
experience,  he  feels  now  it  is  drifting  away  from  bis  ideals, 
and  even  wandering  into  desert  sands  which  it  cannot  fertilise. 

^  Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  written  to  a  friend  at  Chicago, 
'  I  seem  to  be  outliving  most  of  the  closer  relations  which  once 
bound  me  to  a  host  of  American  friends.  Channing,  the  Wares, 
Colman,  Pierpoint,  Gilman,  Pollen,  Dewey,  Norton,  Ripley, 
Gannett,  Starr  King,  Parker,  Dall,  all  are  gone.'  Besides  Dr. 
Fumess  and  Dr.  Farley,  only  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  and 
Ml*.  W.  R.  Alger  remained.    AtlatUic  Monthly,  Oct.,  1900,  p.  496. 

*  To  the  Rev.  V.  D.  Davis,  April  13,  1895. 
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I  took  with  some  anxiety  on  the  tendoiciM  of  our  nHf^moB  bodf 
both  hen  and  in  the  United  Stales ;  every  critical  turn  in  our 
history  mderinc  it  more  evident  that,  instead  of  deveiopiiif 
the  inqiiration  of  onr  Ugher  traditions,  we  axe  snrraidering  oer- 
sdves  to  the  tower.  The  fotnie,  I  beUeve,  is  not  yet  etosed 
against  xm,  if  there  were  bat  a  sonl  great  eoongh  to  lead  as.  But 
it  seems,  alas  I  as  if '  the  San  had  gone  down  npon  the  Prophets  I ' 

Many  were  the  farewells  which  these  years  involved. 
The  surviving  sister  passed ;  then  one  after  another 
in  the  still  wide  circle  of  cousins.  His  memory  agam 
and  again  went  back  to  earlier  days :  and  touched 
with  discriminating  care  each  salient  feature  of 
the  vanished  life.  *It  is  rare  to  find/  he  wrote 
to  a  younger  cousin  (i887)»  *  ^<^  admirable  good 
sense  and  discernment  as  in  your  dear  mother, 
with  no  failure  of  humihty,  so  quick  a  perceptioB 
of  character  and  en]03anent  of  humour,  without  a 
shade  of  unkindness.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
trust  one  so  transparently  simple,  direct,  and 
truthful ;  so  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  all  good 
ends,  if  only  they  were  sought  by  no  questionable 
means.'  Anon,  it  was  a  poet's  death  that  moved 
him.  At  Browning's  funeral  he  was  struck  by  the 
wide  representation  of  the  best  elements  of  England's 
varied  intellectual  and  artistic  activity.  For  Tenny- 
son he  mourned  in  Scotland.  *  How  can  I  have 
finished,'  he  adds  in  postscript  to  Newman,  Oct.  171 
1892,  *  without  a  word  about  Tennyson  ?  Tet 
the  event  is  more  fitly  met  in  silence  than  by  wcmls.' 
*  For  me,'  he  said  to  Prof.  Knight,  Oct.  30,  *  no  lapsed 
life  carries  so  large  a  portion  of  the  retreating  age 
away.'  Tet  one  bereavement  was  to  touch  hm 
more  closely.  On  Sept.  a,  1894,  the  friend  of  bis 
whole  English  ministerial  career  since  1832,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  a  more  than  brothcriy  affec- 
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tioti»  John  Hamilton  Thorn,  died  in  his  Liverpool 
home.  To  that  dear  memory  in  the  following  year, 
he  paid  fitting  tribute  in  the  preface  contributed 
to  a  third  volume  of  Mr.  Thom's  discourses,  issued 
under  the  name  of  A  Spiritual  Faith.  It  was  his 
last  considerable  piece  of  composition. 

III. 

For  the  Teacher's  work  after  the  issue  of  his  three 
great  treatises,  Dr.  Martineau  still  occasionally 
found  time  and  strength.  The  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion  was  followed  (in  1891)  by  a  small  volume 
of  Home  Prayers,  sent  forth  in  response  to  the  entreaty 
of  many  friends.  'I  have  long  been  withheld,' 
he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter  (Dec.  16, 
1890),  *  from  preparing  this  volume  by  an  aversion 
to  the  public  production  of  personal  prayers ;  but 
have  at  last  been  brought  to  own  how  little  consistent 
18  such  a  shrinking  in  one  who  is  sensible  of  his  own 
deep  debt  to  the  devotional  literature  of  past  times.' 
In  four  volumes  of  Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses, 
he  gathered  a  selection  of  his  contributions  to  peri- 
^odical  literature,  and  detached  publications  (sermons, 
college  discourses,  etc.)  long  since  out  of  print. 
They  constitute  in  fact  a  sort  of  intellectual  auto- 
biography. In  1893  he  published  two  articles  on 
the  Akhmim  fragment  of  the  'Gospel  according 
to  Peter,'*  and  two  years  later,  on  the  verge  of 
completing  his  ninetieth  year,  he  wrote  a  brilliant 
review  of   Mr.    Balfour's  Foundations   of  BeUefJ^ 

^  NineUetUk  Century,  June  and  October. 
'  Nineteenth  Centtny,  April,  1895. 
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With  unremitting  zeal  he  continued  his  studies  cl 
early  Christianity.  Sympathising  with  the  aim  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  to  diffuse  the  historical  view 
of  the  New  Testament  among  those  who  had  no 
access  to  the  literature  of  modem  criticism,  he  gave 
fourteen  lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke 
in  University  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in  the 
earlier  months  of  1891 ;  and  there,  too,  he  lectured 
in  Aprils  1893,  on  the  *  Peter'  fragment.  Much 
private  work  lay  behind  these  addresses.  The 
general  point  of  view  was  naturally  that  of  the 
dosing  books  of  The  Seat  of  Authority :  but  he  knew 
that  it  would  take  long  to  obtain  for  it  any  general 
support.  '  I  am  aware,'  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Odgers  (Nov.  4.  1890),  '  that  the  excisions  which  I 
feel  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  reach  the  historical 
nucleus  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  are  more  extensive 
than  can  at  present  meet  with  approval :  and  a  few 
years  ago  I  should  myself  have  condemned  them 
as  too  free.'^ 

Over  many  topics  did  his  quick  glance  still  range. 
He  wrote  long  letters  to  the  Times  on  the  religious 
controversy  in  the  London  School  Board.'  On 
May  15,  1894,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  on  behalf  of 
classes  for  Biblical  and  Theological  study  among 
young  people,  at  Essex  Hall :  and  on  his  return 
from  Scotland  in  November  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Conference,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Justice  Stirling.  The  subject  was  *  Christian 
Definitions.'    As  he  did  not  rise  to  take  part  in 

iSee  below,  chap.  XVI. 
<  Blay  4,  1893  I  Nov.  14.  1894.    Lif§,  IL  181-190. 
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the  debate,  the  Chakman  at  length  invited  him  to 
speak.  An  old  student  present  noted  that  he 
^  spoke  with  (even  for  him)  a  singularly  moving 
efiect.' 

The  opening  papon  had  rather  taken  the  line  of  inriiiting 
on  something  'higher'  than  the  hnmanitaTJan  doctrine  as 
essential  lor  Christian  Fellowship.  Dr.  Martinean  stated  his 
position,  and  then  declared  that  '  if  the  Christian  Chnrches 
tfiut  us  oat,  we  most  find  oomlort  in  the  society  ol  Milton, 
Channing.  and  John  James  Tayler.'  The  meeting  was  touched  ; 
aad  the  Chairman  afterwards  expressed  the  '  hidigfkation '  he 
lelt  at  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Martinean  and  his  fellow-betievers 
had  been  treated  in  recent  discussioiis.  It  was  interesting 
to  contrast  the  warm-hearted  way  in  which  Dr.  BCartineaa 
defended  the  Unitarian  position  before  a  company  idiich  was 
predominantly  orthodox,  vdth  the  manner  in  which  he  often  ad  • 
dressed  Unitarian  meetings.  Perhaps  his  dislike  of  sdf-com- 
placency  explains  both.^ 

Orthodoxy,  in  fact,  viewed  as  a  creed,  seemed  to 
recede  further  and  further  from  his  sympathies 
year  by  year.  When  the  valiant  Archdeacon 
Denison  threatened  prosecution  after  the  publication 
of  Lux  Mundif  Dr.  Martineau  wrote  to  Mr.  Thom 
(May  28,  1890),  '  In  any  case  a  split  in  the  party 
seems  inevitable,  a  disaster  which  onlookers  may 
contemplate  with  great  composure.  The  first  Essay 
(which  alone  I  know)  has  some  telling  features  as  a 
ttterary  production,  but  seems  to  nie  a  house  of 
cards,  with  no  foundations  and  no  coherent  stres^^th.* 
The  curious  alliance  of  the  younger  High  Church 
writers  with  the  H^elian  p}iilosophy  excited  in 
him  something  as  near  akin  to  intellectual  scorn 
as  he  was  capable  of  feeling.  For  some  of  their 
teachers  he  entertained  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  Mnrote  of  Prof.  Edward  Caird  (1893)  to  an  old 

^  Comnwmicated  by  the  Rev«  James  Harwood,  B.A. 
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Student  as  *  a  real  master  in  philoaoplriari  thooghl, 
and  almost  a  Puritan  in  firmness  and  loftiness  d 
character ' ;  and  to  Prof.  Knight  later  in  the  same 
year:— 

Yoor  benevolent  denre  to  inttodnoe  me  to  Bdweid  CaM 
hM»  my  warmeet  thanks, — the  mofe  oovdial  becanee  I  am^  wall 
aware  that  the  privilege  and  gain  must  be  all  npoii  my  aide. 
And  though  I  do  not  tunk  I  am  too  old  to  leani»  I  am  00— cioas 
oi  having  no  longer,— even  if  I  ever  had, — any  retnm  to  make 
to  a  friend  that  hat  patience  to  bear  with  me  and  teach  me. 
On  this  ride  alone  have  i  any  heritation  in  giving  an  eageriespone 
to  yoor  saggestion :  lor  I  need  not  say  toyy  thatno  phihwophicri 
difference  can  in  the  slightest  degree  chill  my  admiratioa  far 
the  aobleneos  and  brilliance  of  Edward  Caifd's  peraooality. 

To  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  he  warmly  commended 
(1892)  the  'book  on  Browning  as  a  Philosoidiical 
Thinker,  by  Prof.  Henry  Jones.  ...  It  is  a  charm- 
ing volume,  transporting  you  into  the  very  heart 
of  that  theory  of  life,  where  its  light  is  most  winnii^, 
yet  without  hiding  the  shades  which  it  fails  to 
dissipate.'  Five  3rears  later  Prof.  Jones  was  bis 
neighbour  in  the  valley  of  the  Spey.  '  At  present 
I  have  seen  him  only  once,  but  I  hope  to  turn  my 
opportunity  to  good  account.  I  feel  strongly  dravni 
to  him,  though  quite  unable  to  appropriate  his 
Hegehan  Logic,  or  to  surrender  Lotxe  to  his 
criticism.'^  On  the  other  hand  he  read  the  essay 
cm  *  Freedom  as  Ethical  Postulate  *  by  Prof.  James 
Seth  'with  intense  satisfaction':  and  after  the 
publication  of  the  same  writer's  Siudy  of  EMad 
Principles  he  wrote — '  It  confirms  aU  the  hopes 
which  I  have  for  some  time  entertained,  that  it  is 
reserved  for  }fou  and  your  brother  to  present  to 
the  British  schools  a  new  phase  of  Metaphysical  and 

iTo  Pkof.  Wm.  Knight.  Jnly  13,  1897. 
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Ethical  thought,  more  akin  to  the  older  modes  of 
philosophising  and  the  permanent  genius  of  our 
people,  than  the  recent  German  importations.*^ 
Careful  perusal  of  Pfleiderer's  treatise  on  the 
Deoelopment  of  Theology  in  Germany  and  in  England 
left  Inm  still  puzzled.  '  The  one  marvel  which  he 
does  md  dear  up  for  me/  he  reported  to  Mr.  Thom 
(Nov.  9,  1890),  *is  the  ascendancy  in  the  English 
and  Scotch  sdiook  gained  by  Heel's  philosophy ; 
repeated  study  of  which  brings  me  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Schopenhauer's  disparaging  estimate  of  it  as  the 
fiducUo  ad  absurdum  of  metaphysical  speculation.' 
The  world  of  affairs  as  well  as  of  thought  still 
claimed  his  interest.  Dr.  Martineau  knew  himself 
to  be  *  deficient  in  hopefulness ' :  it  was  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Tayler  that  Crabb  Robinson  iK>ted  in  his  Diary 
(Oct.  5, 1859), '  He  is  the  man  who  always  comforts.' 
So  he  was  generally  on  his  guard  against  his  weak 
side.  When  he  confessed  to  Mr.  Odgers  (1888) 
that  the  contrast  between  the  highest  type  of  New 
England  Society  and  the  ^irit  of  political  life 
as  manifest  in  the  newspaper  press  and  the  electoral 
and  congressional  struggles  of  the  United  States, 
was  very  disheartening,  and  filled  him  with  unwel- 
come apprehensions  for  the  future  of  our  own  country, 
he  took  care  to  add,  *  But  I  check  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  have  perhaps  outlived  the  hopeful 
age,  and  the  shadows  are  in  myself,  and  not  upon 

1  In  18S7  he  had  rraiarked  to  Prof.  G.  Lyon  Turner,  '  It  seems 
that  the  Heseliaas  are  to  have  everything  their  own  way  at 
present  with  ns,  just  as  they  are  vanishing  from  Germany.  And 
ao  the  German  saying  is  fiimUed :  "  The  English  are  the  politest 
oi  nations ;  they  never  take  np  a  system  till  every  body  else 
has  done  with  it." ' 
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the  workl/^    In  his  last  letter  to  his  bdoved  cousin, 
Ifrs.  Turner  (Nov.  18,  1893),  he  could  write : 

On  the  whole  we  ah^  leave  the  world  variously  better  thaa 
we  found  it.  But  of  late  there  has  been,  thioiurh  fimotional 
reaction  from  the  pmdential  raticMialism  of  the  Paley  period* 
so  wiM  an  outbreak  of  humane  enthusiasms,  with  uncooscioas 
reproductions  of  exploded  IbUacies,  attractive  to  the  democrstic 
understandmg,  that  I  fear  there  is  trouble  in  store  for  the  next 
generation  l>mre  the  path  of  secure  advance  is  recovered.* 

When  the  Liverpool  Domestic  Mission  was  moved 
into  the  admirable  buildings  erected  for  it  in  1892. 
the  benediction  of  one  of  its  founders  in  1836^  was 
naturally  invoked.  He  was  not  able  to  be  present, 
but  he  conveyed  to  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Jacks  the  assur- 
ance of  his  unabated  interest. 


The  times,  I  know,  have  changed  :  but  in  regard  to  the 
of  Missionary  woik,  I  have  not  changed  with  them  ;^  and  a 
renewed  insistency  on  the  moral  and  religious  deveiofmant  of 
character  through  personal  influence  of  the  hicfaer  on  tne  lower, 
is  not  likdy  to  be  acceptable  in  these  days  ol  almost  exdmive 

^  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  roused  to  combativeness.  Writing 
to  Miss  Cobbe,  July  37,  1891,  he  thus  referred  to  an  incident 
arising  out  of  her  anti-vivisection  work :  '  I  would  not  be  an- 
gratenil  for  the  smallest  mercies  in  the  process  of  softening 
mtolerance.  JSNit  that  Shaftesbury  and  Manning  should  discover 
the  possibility  of  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  yon  in  a  ooondl 
of  humanity, — I  cannot  make  any  gr^t  triumph  and  joy  out  of  it. 
The  shame  of  the  long  delay  of  Justice,  I  cannot  call  it  Charity, 
afiects  me  far  more !  The  fellowship  of  sympathy  has  to  watt, 
after  all,  for  the  vivisectkmists'  crimes  and  the  mtense  appeal 
of  tortured  animal  life,  before  it  can  so  far  countervail  theolO|§cal 
antipathy  as  even  to  begin.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  tne  spiritual  vices  involved  in  religious  alienations,  as  to 
have  become  far  too  tolerant  of  intolerance.'  For  an  account 
of  Dr.  Martineau's  speech  at  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  see  Miss  Cobbe'a 
memorial  article.  Contemporary  Review,  Feb.,  1900,  p.  179. 

*  The  Inquirer  of  Blay  la,  1894.  contains  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Turner  from  his  pen. 

'See  chap.  V.  p.  156. 

^  In  a  letter  on  '  the  Christian  Administration  of  Poor  Districts.' 
in  the  Dtiify  News,  Dec.  a,  1891,  he  had  called  attention  to  the 
methods  of  the  London  Domestic  Bfission. 
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trust  in  social  reconstraction  lor  the  punficatioa  of  human  life. 
Not  that  I  am  blind  to  the  need  and  possibiUty  of  several  external 
reforms.  But  an  illusory  dependence  is  placed  on  even  the  least 
guestioDable  of  them  :  and  the  disposition  to  '  find  salvation  ' 
in  them  as  adequate  leads  to  a  host  of  ill-considered  and  mis- 
chievous proposals*  the  very  discussion  of  vHiich  is  a  waste 
^  opportunities. 

From  Bristol  came  an  invitation  to  the  centenary 
of  the  Lewin's  Mead  Meeting,  in  1891.  His  memory 
of  the  chapel  covered  seventy-two  out  of  its  hundred 
years.^  He  could  not  be  present :  ^  the  time  has 
come  for  me  to  accept  the  place  of  a  quiet  spectator 
of  the  scene  I  am  so  soon  to  quit.*  But  to  the  pastor, 
tiie  Rev.  A.  N.  Blatchford,  he  added : — 

Mean^diile,  it  is  delightful  to  me  to  live  on  into  the  cmening  of 
a  foture,  so  worthily  and  bravdy  entered  by  a  vanguara  contain* 
ing  no  small  number  of  my^  own  former  pupfls  and  present  friends. 
Did  I  count  only  mv  surviving  companions  of  my  own  generation. 
I  should  (rften  Mnk  into  the  sad  mood  of  a  deserted  lingerer 
and  only  long  for  the  call  to  depart.  But«  having  never  quitted 
ttie  trocm  of  the  fresh  and  young  that  take  up  the  lagging  world 
and  puMi  it  on,  I  am  caught  up  by  the  infection  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, and  look  for  final  good  even  from  their  seeming  errors 
of  honest  seal.  The  Kingdom  of  God  does  not  look  so  for  off 
as  it  did  in  my  youth. 

IV. 

On  April  21, 189s,  Dr.  Martineau  kept  his  ninetieth 
birthday.  It  was  a  Sunday,  and  there  were  happy 
hours  of  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  of  ^  letters 
by  the  hundred  and  tel^;rams  by  the  score/  which 
kept  the  household  in  agitated  expectancy  for  two 
or  three  days.  Greetings  and  addresses  flowed 
in  from  near  and  far ;  Europe,  India,  the  United 
States,  were  represented.  The  veteran  leader  who 
sometimes  felt  that  his  co-beUevers  had  left  the 

^  5>ee  oMlff,  chap.  I^  p.  20. 
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way  of  his  guidance  and  taken  wrong  paths,  was 
nevertheless  convinced  of  their  personal  affection, 
and  accepted  Unitarian  reverence  and  gratitwk 
with  an  exquisite  mingling  of  dignity  and  the 
lowly  mind.^  To  Prof.  Knight  he  thus  reviewed 
the  past. 


It  woold  indeed  be  pleasuit  coeld  1,  on  looking  bnck  otver  my 
loBg  yean  oi  opportnnsty,  appropriate  even  in  small  memre. 
your  tar  too  appreciative  estimate.  Rather  must  I  side  with  the 
teU  ] 


who  teu  me  that,  instead  of  goiding  others.  I  have  always 
been  disturbing  them.  The  mere  record  of  my  own  penooal 
changes  of  theological  conviction,  and  the  withdrawal  by  myself 
mi  certain  early  pubUcations  froin  reprodoctioo,  seem  to  make 
|;ood  the  charge  of  instability.  The  only  answer  I  can  make 
Itself  includes  an  acknowledgment  of  the  mipeachment :  vis., 
that  what  has  been  relinqnfahed  is  historical  tradition  wfuck 
partially  crumbles  away  under  the  skilled  search  lor  its  loonda* 
tioD  ;  while  what  has  been  retained  is  the  tiving  and  present 
relation  witnessed  by  conscionsness  itself,  between  the  nnmaa 
spirit  and  the  Divine,  and  when  once  known  there,  reloond  and 
recognised  in  its  perfection  under  the  unique  personality  of 
'  Christ  our  Head/  The  snbstitutioo  in  short  of  Religion  at 
/Srsl-AnfMf,  straight  out  of  the  immediate  interaction  between  tbi 


Soul  and  God,  for  religion  at  sucnd-kand,  fetched,  by  copying, 

Ifedii 


out  of  anonynums  traditions  of  the  Eastern  IfeditcrraneaB 
eighteen  centuries  ago*  has  been  the  reaUy  directing,  thougb 
hardly  conscious  aim,  of  my  responsible  years  of  life. 

Dr.  Martineau  had  grown  old,  in  the  practice  of 
Solon's  maxim,  '  learning  many  things.'  For  nearly 
eight  out  of  his  ten  decades,  as  he  said  a  year 
later,*  he  had  been  as  a  teacher,  continuously  in 
contact  with  the  young.  He  had  thus  been  *  kept 
in  sjmipathy  with  the  developing  thought  and 
feeling  of  almost  three  generations ' ;  he  could  there- 


^  An  Address  bearing  more  than  i,iod  names  was  presented 
to  him  on  the  32nd  by  a  small  Committee.  A  Coll^;e  deputa- 
tion followed  cm  the  33rd. 

*  To  the  same  correspondent.  He  fully  realised  the  pious  wisk 
expressed  for  him  by  a  venerated  kinswoman  (which  he  once 
quoted  with  glee)  that  he  mi^ht  be  as  free  from  the  infirmities 
of  age  as  she  was  in  her  mrnMtk  decmis. 
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lore  write  to  the  students  of  the  Midland  Baptist 
CoU^e,  *0n  taking  leave  of  this  ante-room  of  life* 
an  old  man  can  catch  no  last  word  more  welcome 
to  his  ear  than  the  blessing  of  the  young  to  whom 
iie  delivers  his  work.'  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
he  joined  the  Synthetic  Society,  formed  in  18969 
and  only  withdrew  (two  years  later)  when  increasing 
deafiiess  rendered  him  unable  to  take  part  in  it^ 
discussions.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  still 
guided  his  visitors  on  to  the  hills  round  his  Scotch 
home«  though  the  level  of  attainment  was  reduced 
to  two  thousand  feet. 

His  range  of  interests  was  in  no  wise  curtailed, 
but  he  began  to  read  and  write  more  slowly.  The 
time  of  action  was  nearing  its  dose :  he  lived  more 
and  more  in  *  the  field  of  reflective  memory.'  Yet 
he  still  kept  watch  over  contemporary  thought  and 
literature.^  Into  the  controversy  about  Roman 
and  Anglican  Orders  (1896)  he  would  not  be  drawn  : 
*  There  is  really  nothing  to  review  but  wholer^[iments 
of  fictions.  They  look  foolish  enough  when  mar- 
shalled on  parade,  and  find  their  deserts  soonest 
by  mere  self-exposurie.  At  all  events  it  afficts  me 
to  come  across  good  and  great  men  to  whose  inner 
life  and  thought  I  am  unable  to  address  myself. 
iSilence  is  my  only  resource.'*  He  turned  with 
admiration  to  the  Cottege  Sermons  of  the  late  Master 
of  Balliol.    '  The  mingled  frankness  and  delicacy  with 

^  He  once  thought  he  foand  a  wrang  reference  in  the  Infuirer^ 
and  pointed  it  oat  to  the  editor.  It  was  he  who  was  in  error. 
*  You  have  faxAy  tripped  me/  he  wrote, '  and  it  is  in  a  very  dnsty 
condition  that  I  pick  myself  up.' 

*  To  the  Rev.  W.  Copeland  Bowie,  June  3,  1896. 
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which  they  indicate  his  own  free  liani^ing  of  the 
Chri^ian  Scriptures,  without  a  word  that  can  hurt 
tiie  undiscriminating  reverence  of  others,  is  delight^ 
ful ;  and  the  sympathetic  wisdrao.  with  which  be 
enters  into  the  temptations  and  difficulties  of  his 
student  audience  is  to  me  unspeakably  winning/^ 
He  read  with  sjmipathy  a  little  volume  of  hymns 
and  cantides  for  the  young  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
A.  N.  Blatchford,  but  added  a  characteristic  comment 
(Sept.  26,  1897) :  *  The  outward  world  of  stars  and 
seas  and  flowers  is  invoked  to  do  more  than,  I  fear, 
they  wiU  accomplish,  in  opening  the  way  for  the 
average  soul  into  the  Heaven  of  HoUness.  The 
sense  of  Beauty  has  wondrous  powers;  but  with 
the  kqr  of  the  Temjde  of  Worship  I  dare  not  trust 
it  tiU  it  has  been  baptized,^  In  preparation  for  a 
future  edition  of  his  last  great  treatise,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  correspondence  between  Leibnitz 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Qarke,  in  which  he  found  the  most 
careful  discussion  known  to  him  concerning  the 
method  and  limits  of  Revelation. 

Practical  matters  were  not  forgotten.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  squares  adjoining  his  London  house 
were  disquieted  about  the  drainage  of  St.  Pancras. 
A  meeting  was  convened,  which  Dr.  Martinean 
attended.  He  had  mastered  the  existing  S3^stem, 
pointed  out  the  defects  and  the  remedy,  and  the 
assembled  householders  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
assent  to  his  proposals.  On  the  diamond  Jubilee 
of  the  Queen's  accession  in  1897,  he  was  deputed 
to  draw  up  the  address  to  be  presented  by  his  brother 

^  To  Misfi  Swaswick,  April  2,  1^97. 
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ihiiusters  of  London  and  Westminster.  It  was  of 
vnnsual  length,  and  the  deputation  found  it  necessary 
to  curtail  it.  Its  notable  feature  was  the  triumphant 
stress  laid  on  the  *  impressive  development  of  respon- 
sthle  citizenship  at  home/  and  the  'expansion  of 
the  national  life  abroad  from  insular  to  imperial.' 
In  contrast  with  the  earlier  theory  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  'the  skill  of  the  political  architect  is  now 
directed  not  so  much  to  the  parting-off  of  multiplied 
RepuUics,  as  to  the  consolidation  of  a  Constitutional 
Empire.** 

For  yet  another  year  (1898)  he  revisited  the  moun^ 
tains  which  he  so  much  loved.  He  spoke  for  the 
last  time  in  puUic  at  a  meeting  at  Rothiemurchus 
in  aid  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  But 
in  the  fdlowing  winter  his  strength  began  to  fail. 
The  rich  masses  of  dark  hair,  once  so  abundant, 
were  thinned  and  grey,  though  they  still  lay  plenti- 
fully over  his  brow  like  a  silver  halo.  Tlie  erect 
figure  stooped  a  little,  but  seemed  to  rise  to  its  old 
height  as  he  gave  gracious  greeting  or  farewell 
to  a  visitor.*    Sorrow  fell  on  him  just  before  Christ- 

^  He  was  not  able  to  attend  when  the  address  was  presented. 
Ten  years  betore  be  had  taken  great  interest  in  recalling  the 
ejcperience  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who  had  joined  a  similar  depn- 
tauon  in  1760  to  George  III.,  and  lived  to  read  the  address  as 
acknowledged  head  of '  the  Three  Denominations/  to  George  IV., 
1820 ;  and  he  remembered  having  heard  in  Dresden, '  on  occasion 
of  a  "  Constitutionsfest "  in  1848,  a  vigorous  sermon  from  an 
old  Conrt  preacher  (Ammon),  aged  93.'  Now,  he  wrote  rather 
sadly,  '  I  am  become  the  oldest  person  of  my  acquaintance.' 

'One  of  these  afterwards  recalled  that  when  his  host  was 
accompanying  him  to  the  door,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said 
with  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  '  I  am  greatly  troubled  with  the  state 
of  things  in  this  country.'  '  I  receive  again  and  again  ftom  men 
in  the  Church  up  and  down  the  land,'  he  went  on,  '  letters  about 
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mas,  in  the  death  of  his  elder  son,  Mr.  RusseH 
ICartineau,  who  had  retired  from  his  labours  in  the 
British  Museum  three  years  before.  *  I  murmur 
not/  said  the  father  waiting  his  own  summon^ 
*  that  my  son  is  taken  and  I  am  left,  but  accept 
it  in  the  full  trust  that  he  who  is  readiest  for  the 
higher  lot  is  called  first.  If  only  lost  opportunities 
may  be  overtaken  and  retrieved  by  a  nonagenarian's 
repentance,  the  probationary  term  has  been  very 
mercifully  prolonged  for  me,  till  I  can  look  witfa 
peace  and  hope  upon  the  change  of  worlds.'^  The 
months  ran  on,  and  memory  sometimes  hcpsed, 
though  the  graces  of  character  shone  dear  as  ever. 
But  the  end  was  at  hand.  In  December,  1899. 
the  incident  of  ten  years  before  was  repeated.  That 
home  was  in  vaded  by  influenza.  The  eldest  daughter^ 
Mrs.  Lewis  (already  herself  widowed),  had  come  xtp 
from  her  Kentish  village  to  spend  Christmas.  She 
remained  to  nurse  the  sufferers,  caught  the  infection, 
and  went  back  to  die.  Her  father,  now  confined 
to  bed,  was  spared  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
passed  away.  On  Jan.  11,  1900,  he  followed  her 
into  the  Unseen. 

my  writing*,  exprenmg  agreement  with  mv  views,  and  vet  thtjf 
continue  to  say  and  do  the  old  things  ;  and  not  one  of  them  wul 
stir  a  finger  to  get  them  altered.'  (Rev.  W.  G.  Tarrant,  in  the 
New  Age,  Jan.  18,  1900.)  At  Ston  Cottege  he  had  heaid  the 
clergyman's  position  in  conducting  the  service  compared  to 
that  oi  a  town  derk  reading  a  document. 
1  To  the  Rev.  A.  N.  BUtchted,  Dec  1 8,  1898. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RBLIGION. 

Thb  work  of  a  Teacher  like  James  Martineau  had 
many  aspects.  The  number  of  those  to  whom  his 
spoken  words  were  addressed  in  the  class-room, 
was  small ;  but  the  pulpit  and  the  press  had  hdped 
to  spread  his  influence.  This  double  function,  how- 
ever, of  lecturer  on  philosophy  and  minister  of 
religion,  had  made  demands  upon  his  time  whidi 
not  even  his  industry  could  wholly  conquer;  and 
it  drew  him  into  another  field  of  enquiry — that 
of  the  historical  origins  of  Christianity — ^which  is 
vast  enough  to  daim  an  undivided  energy.  Ever 
since  his  residence  in  Germany  he  had  planned  a 
treatise  on  Ethics ;  and  by  the  side  of  this  he  laid 
down  the  outlines  of  a  philosophy  of  Theism.  But 
the  constant  preoccupations  of  his  pastorate  with 
its  social  duties,  and  the  repeated  demands  upon  him 
for  leadership  in  the  group  of  churches  to  which 
his  services  were  given  with  life-long  devotion, 
prevented  the  expansion  and  fulfilment  of  these 
designs.  His  students  watched  the  delay  with 
deepening  regret.  On  the  one  hand,  it  enabled  him 
to  guard  his  expositions  with  defences  against  fresh 
attack,  and  adjustments  to  new  modes  of  thought : 
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bat  oo  the  other,  it  kqrt  bads  the  ripe  product 
of  his  reflection  till  the  aspects  of  the  great  pioUems 
had  to  scMiie  extent  dianged,  and  the  intdSectual 
environment  was  altered.  Of  this  he  was,  indeed, 
sometimes  painfully  consdoos.  There  was  no  one 
of  equal  rank  as  a  thinker  to  stand  by  his  side. 

I. 

The  place  of  James  Martineau  in  the  history  of 
Knglish  philosophy  must  be  left  to  the  future  to 
decide.^  To  some  the  formal  scheme  of  his  thought 
will  appear  of  less  value  than  its  essential  s[Hrit ; 
they  will  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  its  par- 
ticular elements  of  doctrine  as  to  the  lofty  purpose 
which  animates  the  whole.  No  one  can  fail  to  see 
that  Martineau*s  interpretation  of  the  world  and 
life  is  the  issue  of  exalted  character.  Whatever 
limitations  may  seem  to  lie  around  his  speculative 
insight,  or  to  contract  the  generous  breadth  of 
his  sympathies,  are  bom  of  his  impassioned  grasp 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  fundamental  facts 
of  moral  experience.  Both  ethics  and  metaphysics 
rest  for  him  on  the  incidents  of  his  inner  history, 
and  this  supplies  the  clue  to  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  thought.  It  is  the  basis  of  his  criticism;  it 
determined  his  opposition  to  what  he  regarded 
as  false  alike  in  philosophy  and  theology;  and 
it  preserved  him  in  willing  aU^[iance  to  the  founder 
of    Christianity,    in    whom    he    saw    the    loftiest 

^To  Uie  '  wpredatioos  *  quoted  by  Mr.  Upton  in  the  final 
chapter  of  the  Zt/f  others  may  be  added,  e.g.  those  by  Principal 
Fairbaira  in  the  OmUmb.  R$o.,  January,  1903,  and  Dr.  Watson 
and  Prof.  A.  Seth  Prin^Pattison,  HMeri  Jomnai,  voL  L 
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manifestation  of  personal  holiness.  It  even  supplied 
the  characteristics  of  his  style.  The  laigeness  of 
his  view»  the  sense  of  coherence^  the  orda:  of  his 
advance,  the  structural  quality  of  his  completed 
presentation,  his  courage  in  attacking  difficult 
problems,  his  conviction  that  truth  is  to  be  found, 
the  ample  resources  of  knowledge  in  history  and 
science  which  he  brings  to  the  search, — all  these 
features  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  his  work,  issue 
from  his  untiring  a^iration  after  perfection. 

Two  elements  in  Martineau's  education  helped 
to  shape  aU  his  future  thought.    In  the  first  place, 
he  had  a  mechanical  training ;   he  was  femiliarised 
with  omceptions  of  matter  and  motion ;  he  learned 
to  take  a  scientific  view  of  the  world,  and  to  explain 
its  elementary  relations  mathematically  as  a  part 
of  necessary  truth.    To  this  habit  of  mind  he 
remained  fadthful  to  his  latest  years.    In  the  second 
place,  he  was  taught  to  live  under  a  persistently 
high  moral  tension.    The  significance  of  this  was 
at  first  disguised  from  him  by  a  philosophy  which 
concealed    it.    But    his    homage    to    the    quasi- 
materialistic  pantheism  of  Priestley  did  not  interfere 
with  his  personal  practice.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  only  ennobled  it  as  the  very  action  of  the  Deity 
within.    Where  God  was  present  as  sole  cause, 
there  nothing  slovenly  or  impure  could  be  endured  ; 
when  all  impulses,  wishes,  and  desires,  were  his, 
the  control  of  self  became  all  the  more  strenuous, 
though  still  unacknowledged,  for  the  temple  of  the 
Spirit  must  be  kept  swept  and  garnished.    The 
empirical  psychology  which  Martineau  derived  from 
Hartley  and  James  Mill,  was  conciliated  with  the 
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idjgion  which  Mill  had  discarded,  by  a  doctrine  of 
Revdation,  interpreted  as  communicated  tmth.  But 
the  questions  of  his  pupils  forced  him  to  deeper  self- 
examination;  the  vicissitudes  of  personal  e3q>erieoce 
drove  him  to  new  interpretations;  his  constant 
study  of  the  New  Testament  revealed  deeps  hitharto 
unsu^ected  in  the  iimer  history  of  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  the  appeals  of  Channing,  which  he  had  set 
aside  in  devotion  to  Belsham,  awoke  responsive 
echoes  in  his  soul ;  and  the  process  which  had  set 
in  at  thirty,  was  completed  four  years  later.^ 

The  emancipation  from  the  curious  alliance  of 
necessarian  Pantheism  with  empirical  psychology 
compelled  him  to  reconstruct  his  whole  scheme 
of  thought ;  and  the  process  was  conducted,  as  was 
inevitable,  under  a  reaction  from  the  concq>tioiis 
which  he  had  abandoned.  Against  Ptothdsm  he 
never  ceased  to  protest  on  behalf  of  individual 
liberty;  and  against  empiricism,  whether  starting 
from  the  side  of  mind,  like  that  of  the  Mills,  or  of 
society  and  history,  Uke  that  of  Comte,  he  waged 
unceasing  war  on  behalf  of  the  permanent  realities 
which  underlie  all  appearances,  and  supply  the 
imperishable  ideas  of  space  and  time,  of  sutetance 
and  cause,  the  soul  and  God.  In  this  great 
combat  he  was  engaged  at  first  almost  alone.  For 
twenty  years,  in  the  Prospective  and  the  National 
Reviews  (1845-1864),  he  carried  it  on  practically 
unaided.  The  contrast  between  the  {diilosophical 
barrenness  of  this  country  during  his  middle  life, 
and  its  abundance  during  his  old  age,  is  indeed 

^  See  «Mlr«  chi^  VI* 
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The  preoccupations  of  traditiona]  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  debate,  to  which  philosophy  was 
indifferent,  while  the  specialists  engaged  in  advancing 
ph3rsical  science  were  too  bn^  in  enlarging  its 
boundaries  to  ask  what  it  all  meant,  help  to  explain 
the  intellectual  indifference  of  the  time. 

Martineau,  meanwhile,  went  on  his  way.  He 
had  from  early  years  been  a  student  of  Plato; 
he  now  discerned  profounder  meanings  in  him  as 
well  as  in  St.  Paul.  From  the  philosophers  of 
Edinburgh  and  Paris  he  drew  new  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and 
in  due  time  found  his  way  to  Kant.  Hegd  had 
died  while  he  was  still  the  apologist  of  Priestley : 
had  he  become  acquainted  in  that  mood  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  he  might  have  run  a 
very  different  course.  In  Kant,  however,  he  found  an 
ethical  genius  kindred  with  his  own ;  but  he  could 
not  accept  his  doctrine  that  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  external  world  space  and  time  were  only  forms 
contributed  by  the  mind  as  the  moulds  of  its  thought* 
The  same  consciousness  which  affirmed  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  '  moral  imperative,'  bore  testimony  also 
to  the  existence  of  ihe  scene  around;  whatever 
impugned  the  one,  endangered  the  other;  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  on  the  field  of  the 
'  Pure  Reason '  the  evidence  which  was  admitted 
in  the  sphere  of  the  *  Practical  Reason ' ;  and  he 
remained,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  ^  Natural 
Realist.'  To  the  general  conception  of  Evolution 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  a  welcome,  on  the 
strictly  scientific  side.  But  he  never  thoroughly 
accommodated  its  appUcation  to  the  powers  of  the 
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mind  among  his  modes  of  moral  or  religious  thought ; 
the  use  made  of  it  by  some  of  its  early  advocates 
threw  him  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards 
it  which  did  not  wholly  represent  his  inmost  feeling ; 
so  that  where  others  received  the  enormous  stimulus 
of  a  new  and  fertile  idea,  he  felt  bound  to  remain 
jealously  upon  his  guard.  And  when  English  philo- 
sophy at  length  opened  itself  to  the  witcheries 
of  the  Hegelian  idealism,  he  could  see  no  fresh  truth 
in  the  system  which  he  had  studied,  and  rejected, 
a  generation  before.^ 

The  three  treatises,  therefore,  which  sununed  up 
his  thought  on  the  problems  of  morals  and  religkMi, 
though  issued  between  1885  and  1890,  really  woiked 
out  the  conceptions  of  much  earlier  years.  It  must 
be  remembered  moreover,  that  they  represent 
but  a  portion  of  the  field  which  his  teaching  had 
covered.  The  results  of  his  studies  in  logic  and 
psychology  sire  taken  for  granted.*  The  questions 
of  philosophy  are,  in  truth,  of  such  a  nature  that 
whoever  asks  but  one,  implicitly  raises  all  the  rest ; 
and  a  single  complete  answer  practically  involves 
the  whole.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  try 
to  go  behind  his  published  work,  except  to  remind 
the  reader  that  it  comprises  only  a  part  of  his  total 
product.    With  this  caution,  a  sketch  of  his  final 

^  He  had  not  begun  to  read  H^el  nntil  after  the  change  regis- 
tered in  the  liveipool  controreny :  cp.  chap.  VI.,  p.  181,  and 
chap.  IX.,  p.  283^. 

s  In  replying  to  the  College  deputation  on  occarion  of  hia 
ninetieth  birthday,  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  '  dealing  the 
way  bjr  careful  logical  dis^line/  and  warmly  commended  a 
Mannaf  of  Logic,  written  by  Prof.  Prasanna  Roy,  of  the  Calcutta 
Univmity,  after  attending  his  lectures  in  London. 
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views  may  be  fitly  introduced  with  one  of  the 

genial  letters  in  which  he  indicates  his  position 

to  a  teacher,  who,  though  his  junior,  was  himself 

ofifermg  the  ripe  fruits  of  study  to  the  world. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

35,  Gordon  Square,  London, 
January  29th,  1884. 

I  know  yon  will  indulgently  remember,  in  excuse  for 
my  delayed  acknowledgment  of  your  most  wdcome 
letter  and  volume,  that  '  the  steps  of  an  old  man  are 
slow/  Of  your  instructive  and  interesting  sketches 
of  Christian  History  I  have  kmg  ago  read  the  substance 
(faxgive  the  * metaphyskal  fiction')  of  both  volumes. 
...  To  me  they  are  in  a  high  degree  fascinating ; 
none  the  less — ^indeed,  rather  the  more— that  with  their 
underlying  philosophical  conceptions,  as  brought  out 
iu  the  chapter  entitied  '  Passage  from  Dogma  to  Pure 
Reason,'  I  do  not  find  my  usual  ways  of  thinking  quite 
in  accord.  If  I  interpret  you  aright,  in  your  appeal  to 
'  fact,'  as  ultimate  verifier,  yoxar  criticism  proceeds  upon 
the  Positivist  theory  of  what  knowledge  is,  viz.,  tbat 
we  only  know  phenomena  and  their  laws  of  grouping 
and  succession.  Now  I  admit  this  to  be  an  adequate 
account  of  the  business  of  Science  and  of  the  conditions 
of  prevision.  But  I  must  add  that  Phenomena  cannot 
be  known  without  Noumena.  The  word  is  one  term 
of  a  Relation,  and  has  no  meaning  without  the  other : 
a  phenomenon  is  a  phenomenon  of  something ;  it  is 
somewhere  and  somewhen;  it  cannot  be  thought,  but  as 
from  a  cause :  and  involves,  as  correlates,  the  Noumena 
Substance,  Space,  Time,  Cause — aU  of  them,  if  you 
please,  supplied  purely  by  the  Intellect  (or  Perceptive 
Power,  as  Kant  would  say,  of  two  of  them)  itself ;  but 
not  on  that  account  less  inherent  in  the  act  of  knowing 
and  essential  factors  of  it,  than  the  matter  of  sensation 
as  felt.  Why  we  should  consider  the  phenomenal, 
i.e.,  the  sensiUe,  side  of  this  relative  act,  real  and  irusi- 
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w^rikyt  and  the  intellechial  a  ficHan  and  ftumtom^  I- 
cannot  see.  I  thecefore  hdd,  with  Descartes*  that,  in 
these  last  resorts,  '  the  ikoughi  of  the  mind  represents  the 
truth  of  fact ' ;  and  further,  that  '  observed  fact '  has 
and  can  have  no  better  guarantee  than  such  '  meta^ 
physical  fictions/  '  Fact '  is  ascertained  by  Perception  : 
and  Perception  carries  in  it  the  '  Thought  of  the  mind,' 
without  which  it  does  not  become  preidication  at  all ; 
and  a^y  distrust  felt  towards  the  'Thought'  equally 
afiects  the  '  Fact*'  To  impugn  the  Noomena  is  to  be 
kft  without  the  Phenomena. 

You  will  see,  from  this  confession,  why  I  do  not  fed 
the '  despairs  of  Metaphysics,'  or  the  disaffection  towards 
the  schools  of  speculative  philosof^y ,  which  the  modem 
preoccupation  with  the  Inductive  Sciences  has  for  a 
while  rendered  prevalent.  So  long  as  kno^iriedge  is  a 
relation,  and  an  antithetic  relation,  between  knower 
and  known,  it  cannot  dispense  with  equal  foith  in  both ; 
and  what  the  Subject,  qud  apprehensive,  necessarily 
thinks,  enters  into  the  Real  no  less  than  what  Object 
universally  gives.  Philosophy  as  I  understand  it,  takes' 
charge  of  the  former,  Le.,  of  the  constants  of  knowledge  ; 
Science  of  the  latter — ^i.e.,  of  its  variables*  If  eitib^ 
pursuit  ever  dreamt  of  doing  the  work  of  the  other,  Le.» 
if  it  set  up  for  a  knowledge  of  '  the  Absolute '  (which 
appears  to  me  an  unfounded  charge),  such  an  illusion 
merits  exposure.  But  such  a  mistakfi  is  no  more  imjdied 
in  the  mediaeval  exaggeration  of  the  Deductive  method, 
than  it  is  in  the  present  overestimate  of  the  Inductive. 
The  error,  in  both  instances,  seems  to  me  a  mere  attempt 
to  cover  the  defect  of  the  age  by  overstraining  the 
resources  of  its  strength. 

You  win  set  me  down,  I  fear,  as  a  hopeless  subject, 
when  I  own  to  feeling  still  some  *  difficulty '  in  saying 
that  'Matter  thinks.'  My  reason  is  simfdy,  that 
*  matter'  is  a  word  meaning  exclusively  what  b  or 
may  be  an  object  of  perception;  while  'thinks'  is 
predicable  exclusively  of  a  subject  of  the  perceiving  act ; 
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and  as  these  exist  only  in  and  by  antithesis,  to  unify 
them  is  to  cancel  them.  The  appreciation  of  this 
nnoonqnerabk  antithesis  is  gradually  gaining  ground, 
I  am  happy  to  see,  among  tiie  living  or  recent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  '  empirkal  school/  whose  first  leanings 
were  towards  materialism,  and  who  stiU  linger  on  its 
precincts.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  among  them 
towards  a  Ldbnurian  form  of  conception, — ^providing, 
under  the  name  of  '  Mind-stu£F,'  or  some  equivalent, 
a  separate  germ,  in  the  primordial  data,  for  the  future 
devdopments  of  consciousness,  concurrent  with  the 
initiation  and  development  of  the  material  s]^stem. 
Cioom  Robertson  seems  to  lean  in  this  direction, — as 
Clifiord  evidently  did;  and  hints  to  the  same  effect 
drop  out  pretty  frequently  in  the  newer  literature ; — 
partly,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  Lotze.  I  welcome  tiiis 
change,  not  as  introducing  a  satis&ctory  h)^thesis, 
but  as  acknowledging  a  limit  to  the  resources  of 
evolution,  and  a  returning  suspicion  of  the  intractable 
character  of  absolute  monism. 

With  regard  to  Kant,  I  am  quite  at  one  with  your 
appreciation  of  his  stand  made  upon  '  the  solid  ground 
of  ethics.'  But  what  constitutes  its  solidity  seems  to 
me  simply  this :  that  in  the  Practical  Reason  he  accepts 
and  agb^ms  the  implicit  postulates  of  the  faculty  which 
he  is  expounding;  wlule,  in  the  Pure  Reason,  he 
challenges  and  denies  their  validity.  For  this  difference 
I  see  no  shadow  of  justification.  The  subjective  character 
of  the  assumptions, — ^which  is  all  that  he  proves  in  the 
Pure  Reason,  is  there  used  as  a  plea  for  discrediting 
them :  in  the  Ethical  book,  it  is  used  as  the  adequate 
ground  for  faith  in  them.  But,  in  this  last  sound  step, 
he  does  not  pass  into  any  new  field  of  empirical  logic ; 
he  only  repents  him  of  has  sins,  and  makes  the  amende 
kmorMe  to  his  maltreated  intuitive  forms  of  thought : 
he  takes  back  into  trust  his  discarded  old  tutor, — 
Metai^ysics, — ^this  and  nothing  else.  So  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  view,  that  the  first  book  abolished  the 
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metaphysical  regime,  and  the  second  inaugurated  the 
inductive. 

If  we  were  face  to  face,  I  should  like  to  have  ezdunged 
ideas  with  you  on  other  topics,  e^.,  Justification  by 
Faith.  But  such  subjects  are  too  large  for  these  days 
of  hurried  correspondence.  I  see  that  much  of  the 
difference  in  our  modes  of  viewing  religious  problems 
is  due  to  my  old-ftshioned  habits  of  miml,  less  imbued 
than  your  younger  thought  with  the  rationalising 
ZeUgnsL  Tlie  world  is  witii  you.  And  though  I  mean 
to  kave  a  little  testimony  to  the  faiths  which  have 
been  the  light  of  my  life,  I  fully  expect  that,  if  listened 
to  at  all,  it  win  be  soon  forgot,  lost  in  the  countless 
waves  from  which  at  last  some  better  truth  will  dawn. 


II. 

If  Ethics  be  defined  as  the  *  science  of  human 
character,'  two  questions  immediately  demand  an 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  nature  of 
our  moral  judgments?  in  what  do  our  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  ultimately  consist  ?  how  can  we 
define  the  element  which  gives  them  their  ethical 
value  ?  And  secondly,  what  is  the  source  of  our 
moral  ideas  ?  Can  we  distinguish  the  historical 
process  of  their  devdopment  from  their  ultimate 
ground  in  reality  ?  To  the  first  of  these  enquiries 
Dr.  Martineau  offered  a  full  answer  in  the  Types  of 
Ethical  Theory:  but  the  complete  reply  to  the 
second  was  only  delivered  in  A  Study  of  Religion} 
At  the  very  outset,  however,  two  paths  of  investiga- 
tion are  traced.  Will  3rou  view  man,  primarily, 
in  relation  to  the  scene  around,  to  God  or  nature  ? 

1  This  was  the  reasoa  why  the  Ethical  treatise  was  pablislied 
first. 
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Then  you  will  derive  your  ethical  interpretation 
from  some  ulterior  conceptions,  which  may  be  meta- 
phj^caly  as  with  Plato  or  Spinoza,^  or  ph)rsicaly 
as  with  Comte.  To  these  varieties  the  first  volume 
is  accordingly  devoted.  Or  will  you  start  from  the 
analysis  of  the  moral  facts  themselves,  as  the  scrutiny 
of  our  own  experience  reveals  them  ?  Then  your 
method  will  be  properly  psychological;  }^u  will 
assume  nothing  but  the  existence  of  the  experience 
itself ;  you  will  resort  to  it  with  the  desire  to  learn 
its  own  testimony  and  let  it  tell  its  own  tale.  That 
tale  Dr.  Martineau  interpreted  in  the  same  terms 
in  which  he  had  first  deciphered  it  forty  years 
before.* 

In  any  given  action  three  stages  are  needed  to 
make  it  complete.  It  issues  from  some  impulse, 
spring,  or  motive.  It  is  realised  by  certain  muscular 
movements.  It  results  in  certain  effects.  To  which 
of  these  elements  of  its  history  does  our  moral 
judgment  apply  ?  Doubtiess,  to  the  first ;  the 
real  object  of  our  approval  or  condemnation  is  the 
virtuous  or  guilty  motive.  Yet  this  is  never  ap- 
praised by  itself ;  it  is  valued  as  better  or  worse 
in  view  of  some  other  motive  which  might  have  been 
allowed  to  occupy  its  place.  In  other  words  all 
moral  judgment  is  preferential,  and  implies  a 
choice.  On  what  ground,  then,  does  the  superiority 
rest  ?    It  was  the  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Martineau's 

^The  choice  of  Spinoca,  rather  than  Hegel,  was  probabiT 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  lectures  on  Ethics  were  first  planned, 
Spinosa  was  the  more  powerfol  inflnence  on  English  thought. 
See  mnU,  chap.  IX.  p.  332. 

<  See  tmte,  chap.  IX.  |  ti. 
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scheme  that  he  would  not  resolve  this  element  of 
bettemess  into  quality  of  reason,  assimilating  it 
to  truth,  or  of  taste,  assigning  to  it  an  aesthetic 
character.^  The  relative  value  is  an  ultimate  faict, 
defying  further  analysis ;  it  is  intuitively  discerned, 
and  on  the  mind  engaged  in  this  discernment  the 
title  ^conscience'  is  bestowed.  The  fact  that  is 
apprehended  is  that  one  spring  of  action  has  more 
worth  than  another ;  it  is  of  a  higher  moral  quality ; 
and  in  this  loftier  nobleness  lie  the  secret  of  obl^a- 
tion  and  the  authority  of  rights 

The  first  announcement  of  this  key  to  the  essence 
of  our  moral  experience  had  led  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton 
to  ask  his  teacher  to  arrange  the  possible  motives 
in  their  proper  scale.  To  this  task  Dr.  Martineau 
now  advanced.  It  involved  delicate  problems  of 
moral  psychology ;  in  its  accomplishment  he  showed 
his  wide  familiarity  with  varied  phases  of  character, 
and  his  subtle  powers  of  discrimination  and  analysis. 
That  an  elaborate  attempt  to  display  human  nature 
in  the  form  of  a  hierarchy  of  springs  of  action 
should  escape  criticism,  was  not  to  be  expected. 
The  substantial  value  of  the  effort  Ues  rather  in 
the  idea  than  in  the  details.  Its  principle  had 
so  far  influenced  John  Stuart  Mill  that  he  had 
admitted  gradations  of  rank  into  the  pleasures 
at  which  all  action  aims ;  and  it  has  gained  general 
recognition  as.  an  element  requiring  the  consideration 
even  of  those  who  do  not  concede  the  full  theoretic 
consequences  deduced  by  its  first  propounder. 

^The  'dianoetic'  ethics  of  Cudworth»  Clarke,  and  Price, 
and  the  '  aesthetic '  ethics  of  Shaftesbury  and  Hntcheson,  (^ 
criticised  in  the  concluding  chapters,  Typ$s,  voL  ii 
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In  spite  of  the  care  with  which  this  interpretation 
of  our  moral  experience  was  guarded.  Dr.  Martineau 
had  been  sometimes  understood  to  recognise  in 
conscience  a  power  of  immediate  and  oracular 
judgment  on  any  single  spring  of  action ;  and  his 
critics  consequently  supposed  that  his  fabric  was 
.overthrown  when  they  pointed  to  the  diversities 
of  moral  estimate  in  different  societies,  or  even  in 
the  same  society  at  different  times.  He  pleaded 
in  reply  that  as  the  judgments  were  alwa}rs  com- 
parative, variations  in  the  term  with  which  the 
comparison  was  secretiy  made,  would  inevitably 
produce  diversities  in  the  verdict.  For  this  ex- 
planation an  abundant  store  of  apt  historical 
illustration  was  readily  at  command.  The  Roman 
magistrate  dismissed  a  Christian  *to  the  lions,' 
because  his  refusal  to  pay  homage  to  the  head 
of  the  state  appeared  only  an  assertion  of  obstinate 
egotism  against  the  reverence  due  to  imperial 
sanctities  of  law  and  order ;  the  church  honoured 
the  mart)n:  who  surrendered  himself  in  testimony 
to  the  truth  that  he  had  learned  of  Christ.  The 
same  act  was  judged  in  relations  wholly  opposite ; 
and  when  these  were  differentiy  conceiv^,  the 
resultant  verdicts  necessarily  differed  too.  Where 
only  a  part  of  the  inward  scale  is  visible  at  once, 
and  that  part  is  not  the  same  for  different  minds, 
the  estimates  based  on  its  indications  will  inevitably 
vary.  But  it  is  the  function  of  the  higher  natures 
to  bring  fresh  springs  of  action  into  view  at  the 
upper  end ;  that  which  we  are  not  ourselves  yet 
prepared  to  originate,  we  can  recognise  when  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  nobler  characters  than  our  own ; 
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and  by  this  process  the  moral  standard  is 

of  gradual  elevation,  as  fresh  and  higher  springs  of 

acticm  are  successively  discerned. 

From  another  point  of  view»  however,  it  was  urged 
that  in  our  ordinary  experience  the  cases  in  which 
we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  such  options  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower,  are  after  al)  but  few. 
Most  people  are  not  concerned  with  their  own  motives 
in  daily  conduct,  and  rarely  bring  them  up  to  view 
for  judgment,  before  the  event.  In  critical  moments 
action  must  be  rapid,  and  speech  may  be  swifter  stilL 
It  is  only  in  retrospect  that  we  realise  our  mifaith- 
fulness  or  insincerity;  we  charge  ourselves  with 
thoughtless  disregard  of  others  when  we  should 
have  been  considerately  alert ;  intent  on  our  own 
ends,  we  overlooked  the  daims  by  our  side.  The 
evil  seems  to  lie  not  in  the  delibenite  preference  of 
a  lower  motive  for  the  higher,  but  in  our  fadlure  to 
recognise  the  higher  and  bring  it  into  due  promin- 
ence. Such  a  condition  of  blindness  belongs  to 
the  self-centred  heart;  which  does  not,  indeed, 
intend  to  commit  sin ;  but  discovers  when  it  is  too 
late,  its  sinfulness.^  Nor  can  the  question  of  magni- 
tude or  intensity  be  ignored  in  the  problems  which 
are  based  upon  this  moral  scale.  The  volume  of 
the  lower  spring  of  action  may  be  large  ;  the  energy 


of  CkfisHaniiy,  and  in  such  diioounes  as  '  Dtvine  Justice  and 
Pardon  Reconciled/  'Forgiveness  to  Love/  'The  limits  oi 
ZKvine  and  Human  Forgiveness/  in  Hmtr$  of  Thougii,  appssfed 
to  some  of  his  critics  too  rigid. 
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ol  the  higher  only  faint;  or,  again,  the  range  or 
scope  of  the  action  may  involve  considerations 
which  modify  abstract  elements  of  worth:  how 
fait  for  instance,  is  the  father  of  a  fomily  justified 
in  exposing  himself  to  personal  risks  whidi  a  single 
man  may  fairly  face  ?  The  aspect  of  quality  cannot 
be  abstracted  from  the  various  elements  of  the  case, 
and  made  the  sole  basis  of  judgment,  apart  from 
other  features  of  quantity  or  force.^ 

^To  such  criticisms  the  foUowing  letter  addressed  in  185 1 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Tayler  (scm  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler)  indicates  the 
yne  of  Dr.  Martineau's  reply. 

'Ton  have  certainhr  stmck  npon  the  weak  point  of  every 
subjective  scheme  of  Morals,  when  yon  demand  a  system  of  rules, 
which  may  be  generally  recognised  as  applicable  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  conlUctiag  ethical  claims.  And  u  no  better  reason  could 
be  siven  for  approving  a  given  act,  than  that  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  agent's  feeling  of  right,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  means 
would  exist  of  reconciling  diversities  of  judgment,  and  a  Science 
of  Morals  would  be  impossible.  This  however  supposes  that  the 
quality  oonstitntive  of  rectitude  is  not  simply  a  subfecHve,  but 
a  mere  individual  sentiment,— an  idiosyncrasy — shaving  no  wider 
seat  in  nature  than  the  exceptional  constitution  of  this  man's 
eye  or  that  man's  ear.  If,  instead  of  this,  there  is  a  perfectly 
uniform  moral  constitution  for  all  men : — ^if  there  be  as  truly  a 
common  Conscience  as  there  is,  in  relation  to  matters  not  moral, 
a  common  Reason  : — then  do  all  the  conditions  exist  for  a  Science 
of  Ethics,  not  less  than  for  a  Science  of  Logic.  Both  would  be 
intrinsically  suhj'eciiue,~~^ai  analysis  of  the  processes  of  Uiought 
according  to  which  the  respective  faculties  woric  in  dealmg 
with  their  objects, — and  a  deduction  of  certain  rules  of  art 
available  for  tiie  critidsm  of  new  cases  occurring  in  the  gross 
and  unanalysed  form.  Yet  this  subjective  character  would 
be  no  hindrance  to  the  utmost  precision  and  certainty  in  the 
use  of  the  rules. 

"Thus  everything  hinges  on  the  question.  Whether  there  is 
an  invariable  moral  nature  given  to  aU  men.  In  spite  of  all  their 
apparent  discrepancies  of  judgment,  I  should  unhesitathigly 
answer  in  the  afiirmative.  The  form  under  which  this  common 
nature  present?  itself  before  the  eye  of  our  self-lcnowledge,  appears 
to  me  to  explain  the  semblance,  without  implying  the  nality. 
of  contradictory  decisions  among  men  on  the  ethical  problems 
submitted  to  them.    If  our  mind  be  the  seat  of  a  whole  series 
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Further  difficulty  arose  over  the  nature  of  the 
choice.  No  theme  roused  Dr.  Martineau  to  mwe 
prophetic  earnestness  than  the  defence  of  our  moral 
fre^om.  To  this  he  recurs  again  and  again  with 
impassioned  power  as  a  fundamental  ethical  iaud ; 
and  with  his  view  of  the  psychological  reality  of 
an  actual  option  one  of  his  leading  critics,  Prof. 

of  springs  of  action  (appetites,  passions,  affections,  etc) ;  if 
each  one  of  the^e,  existing  akme,  woold  operate  as  a  blmd  pco- 
pension,  but,  when  entering  the  field  in  company  with  a  com- 
petitor, instantly  reveals  to  ns  its  conqiarative  worth  and 
authority ;  and  if  the  wrongness  of  conduct  always  consists  in 
following  the  lower  principle  in  presmce  of  a  higher; — then 
does  this  preferential  character  of  all  moral  judgment  ^th  account 
for  seeming  discrepancies  in  ethical  opinion  and  provide  for  their 
'  ultimate  conciliation  and  removaL  The  same  spring  of  action 
which  would  be  condemned  when  viewed  along  wiUi  a  higher 
possibilitv,  would  be  approved  if  thous^t  cd  as  r^)lacing  a  hwer  : 
and  in  ab  moral  controveisy,  it  is  the  silent  difference  in  this 
suppressed  term  of  comparison  which  seems  to  me  to  occasion 
the  difitoilty.  The  disputants,  having  the  same  middle  term. 
but  different  extremes,  are  unconsdouuy  occupied  with  diAarent 
problems.  How  then  are  they  to  proceed  m  hope  of  better 
agreement  ?  By  carrying  the  action  back  to  the  prmdple  which 
issued  it ;  and  defining  the  competing  principles  for  which  the 
conditions  of  the  case  left  room.  It  will  then  be  seen  ^niiethor  it 
is  the  mental  conception  or  the  moral  admiration  that  is  realty 
different.  If  it  should  still  seem  to  be  the  latter,  the  incompatible 
moral  preferences  can  only  be  discussed  by  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  mings  of  human  action,  and  an  attempt  to  agree  upon  a 
Table  of  them,  arranged  according  to  their  natural  rank  of  worth 
and  authority.  If  no  such  Table  can  be  drawn  up, — ^if,  as  we 
recede  towards  it,  the  differences  of  opinion  do  not  diminish,  and, 
as  we  reach  it,  finally  disappear. — then  I  allow  that  a  Science  of 
Ethics,  on  a  subjective  baists,  must  be  given  up  as  impossible. 
But  if  othenwise,  the  mode  in  which  the  Table  may  be  made  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  code  is  obvious.  Each  action 
brought  up  for  judgment  must  be  referred,  according  to  its 
source,  to  its  particmar  place  in  the  scale ;  it  must  then  he  con- 
sidered what  other  impelhng  principle  mighty  under  the  conditions, 
have  found  scope  of  activity  ;  and  the  rdative  rank  of  the  actual 
and  possible  springs  decides  the  absolute  morality  of  the  case. 
The  relative  moraUty  is  decided  by  comparing  the  actual  spring 
with  that  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  was  put  aside  m  its 
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Sidgwick,  guardedly  concurred.^  But  the  mode  in 
which  this  freedom  is  exercised,  may  be  conceived 
in  various  ways ;  and  the  language  of  Dr.  Martineau 
seemed  sometimes  dangerously  near  the  scientific 
conceptions  which  he  was  combating.  In  his 
anxiety  to  meet  opponents  on  their  own  ground, 
he  adopted  their  metaphors,  and  gave  to  his  state^ 

tevour ;  and  which  (from  the  limited  range  of  his  ill-developed 
moral  consdouimess)  may  be  ^uitc  different  from  that  which  yon 
perceive  to  have  been  admissible.  The  question  of  the  agent's 
personal  renxmsibility, — as  before  God, — is  again  of  larger  ran^e 
than  that  of  the  relative  morality  of  the  act.  For  it  may  be  his 
own  fault, — the  consequence  ox  certain  allowed  and  realised 
habits  of  mind, — that  the  problem  presented  itself  to  him  lor 
decision  in  the  imperfect  way  it  did ;  and  while  he  may  have 
merit  for  solving  It  right,  there  may  be  guilt  involved  in  his 
conceiving  it  wrong.  In  this  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  provision 
is  made  (i)  for  universal  judgments  of  right  and  wrong,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  specialities  of  individual  minds  ;  (2)  for  moral  vercficts 

00  partiailtf  persons  in  reference  to  their  isolated  acts ;  (3)  lor 
a  I>octhne  of  Divine  retribution  referring  to  the  entire  history 
of  the  soul. 

'  It  would  be  unreasonable  however  to  deny  aU  place  to  the 
consideration  of  consequences,  in  our  estimate  of  conduct.    But 

1  do  not  think  it  can  properly  enter,  till  the  trial  is  over  respecting 
the  spring  of  acHon.  Given  a  spring  of  action  as  the  best,  it  may 
direct  itself  through  various  forms  and  combinations  of  external 
conduct,  as  the  choice  among  these  can  only  be  made  by  a 
compntatiOQ  of  consequences.  Strictly  ]q>eaking  this  is  rather  a 
roHomU,  than  a  moral  act ;  but  it  becomes  moral  at  second  hand, 
because  reason  itself  cannot  exist  without  responsibility  in  a 
nature  entrusted  with  itself. 

'  Many  complications  of  the  problem  will  doubtless  suggest 
themselves  to  you.  But  if  the  finit  lines  of  a  scheme  be  correctly 
traced,  the  composite  forms  will  not  be  irresolvable.  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  difliculty  attending  the  actual  construction  of 
the  table  of  principles  to  which  I  refer,  having  often  tried  my  hand 
at  it  with  results  far  from  satisfactory  to  myself.  Stul,  the 
experiment,  in  its  very  failures,  convinces  me  of  ttxe  essential 
soundness  of  its  basis.  Nor  are  its  immediate  difficulties  greater 
than  are  found  in  every  attempt  to  construct  a  scientific  ground- 
yKxk  of  moral  legislation.' 

1  Meikods  of  Ethic^,  p.  64 ;    EtkUs  of  Green,  Spencer  mnd 
Martineau,  pp.  336,  337. 
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ments  a  kind  of  mechanical  predsion  which  others 
could  not  recognise  as  valid*  Sympathising  pro- 
foundly with  the  experiences  of  moral  struggiei 
he  represented  the  competing  impulses  under  dyna- 
mic figures,  as  though  they  resembled  physical  forces 
one  or  other  of  vrhkh  the  will  called  into  action, 
as  a  gun  is  discharged  by  the  pulling  of  a  trigger. 
*  Will  is,  with  me,'  he  wrote  to  Prof.  G.  Lyon  Turner, 
May  14,  1888,  *  simply  the  interposition  of  the 
determining  (i.e.,  choosing)  Ego  between  incom- 
patible solicitations  (i.e.,  tensions  of  inclination) : 
and  when  the  arbitrium  has  passed,  the  executive 
"force"  or  "eneigy"  is  that  of  the  preferred 
inclination.  That,  at  least,  is  my  account  of  any 
single  voUiian  :  in  the  absence  of  which  the  inienser 
of  the  competing  inclinations  would  have  its  way.* 
Such  language  appeared  to  present  the  springs  of 
action  as  independent  powers  amid  which  the  self 
sat  pondering  and  choosing.  The  imagery  was 
that  of  the  external  world,  and  the  experimental 
mechanician.^  Vainly  did  the  Teacher  plead  with 
his  critics  that  the  *  Ego '  is  a  whole,  that  it  cannot 
be  parcelled  out  into  faculties,  imagination,  intellect, 
conscience,  will,  but  must  be  conceived  as  all  acting 

I  Oi  this,  indeed,  he  was  fully  aware.  Writing  to  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Armstrong.  March  2.  1888,  he  demnrred  to  me  application 
of '  dynamic  predicates.'  '  The  predicates  "  weak  "  and  ^'  strong  " 
apply  only  to  forces,  which  are  physical,  not  to  tkot^ki, 
wmch  is  inUUeciuai  or  moral ;  therefore  never  to  Witt,  which  is 
choice,  or  the  preferential  determmation  of  an  alternative.  How 
this  moral  initiative  starts  the  motory  machinery  whereby  it 
gets  itself  acoompli^ed,  I  cannot  tell.  But  the  Force  which  it 
thus  commands  is  not  in  the  causaHon,  hot  in  the  eseouHon, 
of  the  determined  alternative.'  Subsequent  jpsjrchologv  has 
emphasised  inner  volition,  or  attention,  as  the  nod  in  wnidi,  ii 
anywhere,  the  justification  of  freedom  must  be  sought. 
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together.  Even  those  who  were  most  anxious 
to  vindicate  the  iact  of  liberty,  were  sometimes 
imable  to  accept  the  dynamic  form  in  which  it 
was  presented. 

Tet  one  more  criticism  must  be  Imefly  noted. 
Is  it  true»  after  all,  that  our  moral  judgments  are 
passed  exdusively  upon  competing  motives  ?  Is 
it  not  reasonable  also  to  take  into  account  the  ends 
to  which  action  is  directed  ?  On  the  one  hand 
Dr.  Martineau  represents  the  agent  as  choosing 
among  particular  impulses  and  propensbns:  on 
the  otl^r  hand  Prof.  Sidgwick  urges  that  the  real 
choice  generally  lies  among  different  sets  of 
foreseen  effects.  In  his  original  enunciation  of  his 
doctrine  Dr.  Martineau  had  distinguished  between 
the  Canon  of  Principles  and  the  Canon  of  Conse- 
quences ;^  the  one  bdonged  to  the  tnoralf  the  other 
to  the  prudential  order ;  in  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence tiie  means  for  giving  it  effect  are  selected  by 
a  calculation  of  the  probable  results.  The  adapta- 
tion may  be  skilful  or  unskilful,  and  in  our  estimate 
of  conduct  this  element  cannot  be  ignored,  though 
it  does  not  properly  belong  to  character.  But 
further  reflection  brought  Dr.  Martineau  nearer 
his  critic.  '  In  proportion  as  the  springs  of  action 
are  self-conscious,'  he  wrote,*  *they  contemplate^ 
their  own  effects,  and  judgment  upon  them  is 
included  in  our  judgment  on  the  disposition.'. 
*  Consequences  once  foreseen  and  contemplated,' 
he  explained  to  Prof.  Lyon  Turner,  Feb.  27,  1886, 

^  See  ante,  chap.  IX*  p.  398. 
•  Types  of  EtkieeA  Theory,  n.  p.  S55. 
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*  become  intentians,  and  are  transposed  into  iiie 
sprites :  for,  being  consequences  to  some  one  for 
*^  better  or  worse/*  they  touch  the  affections,  which 
insist  on  being  heard  and  having  their  voice  in  the 
decision  of  the  Will/  The  difference  between  Dr. 
Martineau  and  the  reconciler  of  the  intuitive  and 
utilitarian  ethics  was  reduced  by  such  inter(»«ta- 
tions.  The  philosoj^er  of  conscience  might  have 
his  own  way  of  explaining  it,  but  he  was  lealfy 
recognising  an  element  of  value  in  the  object  as 
affecting  the  springs  of  action.  How  far  that  was 
reconcilable  with  the  purely  subjective  character 
of  his  exposition,  he  did  not  enquire :  it  was  left 
for  others  to  infer  that  Conscience  does  not  merely 
judge  the  relative  worth  of  two  springs  of  action, 
it  also  compares  their  issue  with  what  is  conceived 
as  the  ultimate  end  or  'supreme  ideal  of  life  as 
a  whole.** 

From  the  discussion  of  the  criterion  of  moral 
value  Dr.  Martineau  advanced  to  that  of  the  origin 
of  moral  ideas.'  A  trenchant  criticism  on  the 
Utilitarianism  of  Bentham  and  the  two  Mills  led 
the  way  to  the  consideration  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  older  type  of  'hedonism*  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  evolution.  Declaring 
that  nothing  could  be  more  chimerical  than  i»e- 
bistoric  psychology,  he  made  fun  of  the  attempt 
to  get  the  moral  out  of  the  unmoral  by  hiding 

^  C^.  the  views  of  ^tt.  Uptoo  and  Dr.  MeUone,  Lf/«.  11.  397. 

s  Am  bM  been  already  indicated,  the  full  answer  to  this  qneafioa 
was  reserved  lor  the  succeeding  treatise,  A  Study  of  KtHaon, 
In  the  Typ9s  it  was  sufficient  to  tusprove  attempts  to  reserve  them 
into  products  ol  other  kinds  otf  experience. 
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the  process  where  nothing  could  be  seen  in  the  dim 
stretches  of  antiquity.  There  might  be  a  hierarchy 
ol  organians,  traceable  through  the  rocks,  but 
there  was  no  fossil  record  of  consciousness ;  and 
no  number  of  generations  would  avail  to  convert 

*  experiences  of  utiUty'  into  moral  intuitions  dis- 
dosiiig  differences  of  worth.  There  was»  of  course^ 
an  essential  divergence  in  the  point  of  view.  Where 
is  the  true  organ  of  Imowledge  concerning  our 
inner  life  ?  In  the  examination  of  its  contents 
in  their  ripest  form,  or  in  the  invention  of  a  h3^po- 
thetical  biography  ?  Dr.  Martineau  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  the  phenomena  of  monU 
experience  must  be  first  examined  and  tested  in 
their  maturest  phases.  The  resultant  fact  of  the 
constitution  of  our  conscience  could  not  be  resolved 
into  feelings  of  any  other  kind.  It  was  impossible 
to  imagine  that  mere  lapse  of  time  could  convert 
experiences  of  personal  or  social  weli^e  into  differ* 
ences  of  quahty  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  them  ; 
and  just  as  the  appearance  of  feeling  or  consciousness 
could  not  be  explained  without  the  entry  of  some 
fresh  element  into  the  evolutionary  process,  so 
the  moral  Ufe  also  implied  a  new  departure  which 
demanded  a  cause  of  its  own.  The  brilliant  section 
entitled  ^Hitches  in  the  Evolutionary  Deduction' 
rests  on  the  vigorous  dualism  through  which  Dr. 
Martineau  interpreted  the  external  world.  He  con* 
soles  himself  for  parting  company  with  T3mdall 
and  Haeckd  by  the  fellowship  of  Du  Bois-Reymond, 

*  perhaps  the  most  phik>sophical  of  living  inter- 
preters of  nature.' ;   while  he  freely  admitted  that 

*  in  point  of  historic  fact.  Life  first  appeared,  in  plant- 
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form  on  this  globe,  and  was  followed  by  sentient 
types,  passing  by  innumeraUe  gmdaticms  from 
the  most  simple  in  organism  and  functitHi  to  the 
present  nature  of  man,'  he  saw  the  process  broken 
into  three  parts  by  two  great  transitians ;  feding 
was  added  to  the  organic  life  of  the  plant ;  and  over 
the  instinctive  life  of  the  animal  rose  the  sdf-jndging 
soul  of  man.* 

It  may  be  true  that  Dr.  Btartineaa  did  not  folly 
realise  how  modem  conceptions  of  heredity  point 
in  the  direction  of  a  revision  of  the  dder  and  more 
mechanical  conceptions  of  matter.  Speculationa 
about  potentiality  could  not  be  Iwought  within  the 
mathematical  formuhe  of  his  youth.  Against  the 
scientific  materialists  viio  treated  tfaou^t  as  a 
functiim  of  the  bnun,  he  bad  won  a  victory  ad- 
mittedly complete ;  but  with  the  later  forms  of 
idealism  v^ich  seemed  more  capable  of  harmonising 
the  evolutionary  conception,  he  had  no  sympathy ; 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  charge,  preyed  by 
some  of  his  critics  with  surely  exaggerated  inustenoe, 
of  excessive  individualism.  It  is  appar^t  that  he 
argued  with  great  earnestness  that  we  come  to  judge 
others  by  havii^  first  judged  ourselves.'  In  what 
school,  he  asked,  do  the  moral  sentiments  learn 
their  earliest  lesson,  reflection  or  observatim  ? 
If  '  eariiest  *  means  (as  it  seems  to  do)  earliest  in 

1  tt  i_>.  nmarkabfe  t^t  he  waa  wiHinjt  to  concede  t^t  ommiric 
hr  oeaweed  to  the  foreit  mjfht  be  explained  oat  of 
motlra.witb  DieiTpreewpOHitkiaibf  tg^tx.  tine,  and 
ler  evolntioaMi,  Uk«  Dr.  WalUce,  hare  demanded 
the  introdnctloD  of  a  new  and  hitter  caiiMlitjr.  See 
qnoted  by  Mr.  Upton.  Li/*,  0. 4M 
U.  25. 
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time»  and  not  in  order  of  moral  logic»  the  real  antwer 
surely  is  *  in  neither/  but  in  the  process  of  education. 
The  adult  man  who  carries  forth  into  the  world 
a  method  of  moral  valuation  which  he  has  already 
began  to  practise  on  himself,  is  a  pure  abstraction. 
We  are,  however,  warned  against  this  very  error ; 
the  presence  of  others  is  indiq)ensable  to  the  de» 
vdopment  of  this  part  of  our  nature  ;^  no  solitary 
human  being  could  feel  its  problems,  or  deliver  its 
verdicts.  In  this  reiqpect  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  development  of  the  conscience  in  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  race,  and  its  training  under  wise 
jparents  in  the  growing  child.  On  the  actual  facts 
of  moral  evolution  Dr.  Martineau  never  dwelt. 
His  enquiry  sought  to  define  what  the  moral  senti- 
ments are^  in  their  ripest  form,  without  investigating 
how  they  came  to  be.  But  the  brief  section  entitled 
^  Conscience  Developed  into  Social  Consensus  and 
Religion  '*  is  full  of  pregnant  hints.  The  growing 
complexity  of  our  moral  life,  we  are  told,  *  so  impli- 
cates together  the  agent  and  his  fellows,  that  we  can 
scarce  divide  the  causal  factors  into  individual 
and  social,  inner  and  outer.*  In  the  union  of  groups 
into  a  social  order,  accordingly,  he  recognised 
something  much  more  than  combinations  for  specific 
purposes.  They  were  pervaded  by  an  actual  concrete 
life  which  all  the  constituent  members  shared; 
apart  from  that  life  they  would  be  stunted  and 
maimed ;  only  through  it  could  they  realise  them- 

^  Observe  the  passage.  Types,  ii.  30,  'The  " individiial "  Is,  ia 
fact,  the  later  product.  .  .  .  Humamiy  ^nt»  9a  m  pkanX  otisuunBL 
and  then,  perumaUty,  in  its  singular  locce.' 

«  Typ$$,  ii  p.  372. 
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adves  as  Uving  wholes.  In  this  '  mcarpoiated  life 
.of  many  wills '  lie  the  roots  of  the  laws  of  conduct ; 
nor  does  the  process  stop  till  a  *  kingdom  of  God  * 
rises  before  the  higher  vision,  and  the  ideals  of  moral 
perfection  are  disclosed  as  the  revelations  of  a 
Divine  life  inspiring  and  harmonising  the  endeavours 
of  man.  By  this  path  the  conscience  traveb  from 
Ethics  to  Religion. 

III. 

The  treatise  which  followed  the  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory  in  1888,  was  entitled  A  Study  of  Religion^ 
its  Sources  and  Contents.  Like  its  predecessor  it 
embodied  the  ripe  thought  of  many  years.  But 
its  lines  had  been  laid  down  more  recently.  Much 
of  it  was  written  after  he  was  seventy,. and  was 
subjected  even  then  to  repeated  revision.  The 
literature  of  his  great  theme  was  constantly  receiving 
fresh  and  notable  accessions^  and  to  these,  such  as 
the  Natural  Religion  of  Prof.  Sedey,  or  the  idealistic 
construction  of  Prof.  Royce  in  The  Religious  Aspect 
of  Philosophy,  due  heed  must  be  given,  while  their 
most  important  criticisms  must  be  met.  Wide 
was  the  equipment  of  the  Teacher  who  thus  under- 
took a  new  Theodicy,  in  face  of  the  clamant  voices 
which  had  loudly  announced  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  theology.  The  masters  of  Greek 
thought,  and  the  subtle  reasoners  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism,  supplied  him  with  many  an  effective 
phrase.  He  had  learned  of  Descartes  and  Spinoaa, 
of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  of  Himie  and  Kant ;  he 
was  equally  at  home  with  Schopenhauer  or  Cbmte. 
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And  in  the  field  of  concrete  science  he  was  no  more 
a  stranger  than  among  the  events  of  history.  The 
whole  of  this  range  of  knowledge  was  infused  with 
a  profound  ethical  passion.  As  a  daring  thinker 
he  might  take  delight  in  scaling  the  loftiest  specu- 
lative  heights ;  but  these  activities  were  all  directed 
to  one  end,  the  philosophical  vindication  of  the 
simple  trusts  of  the  child's  heart.  Truly  was  he 
described  as  *an  ideal  champion  of  the  spiritual 
view  of  the  world  in  a  time  of  transition  and  intel- 
lectual insecurity.'^ 

The  first  words  of  the  Introduction  defined 
Religion  *in  the  sense  which  it  invariably  bore 
half  a  century  ago.'  It  was  interpreted  as  *  belief 
in  an  Ever-living  God,  that  is,  of  a  Divine  Mind 
and  WiQ  ruling  the  Universe  and  holding  Moral 
relations  with  mankind.'  The  definition  at  once 
indicated  the  two  main  lines  of  argument  on  which 
the  exposition  was  constructed.  The  author  sought 
to  show  that  the  world  is  the  scene  of  omnipresent 
Power  directed  by  intelligent  WiU ;  and  that  in 
the  human  conscience  that  Will  is  disclosed  as  the 
source  of  Moral  Right.  The  contents  of  the  Treatise 
were  arranged  in  this  order.  In  the  first  book  the 
limits  of  hmnan  intelligence  were  investigated, 
and  the  character  of  knowledge  was  defined.  This 
involved  a  theory  of  our  perception  of  the  external 
world,  a  reply  to  the  doctrine  of  empirical  science 
that  we  know  nothing  but  phenomena,  and  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  agnosticism  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
The  result  was  to  win  back,  on  the  ground  of  meta- 

^Pftrf.  A.  Seth  Pringle-PBittiaon,  in  the  HMert  Journal 
▼ol.  i.  p.  444. 
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ph3^sics,  *the  very  position  which  commoa  senae 
had  assumed  at  first.'^  The  way  was  then  open 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  work!  as  the  pfodnct 
of  intelligent  Will ;  and  the  second  book  laid  the 
foundations  of  Theism  on  two  mighty  pillars,  the 
conception  of  God  as  Cause,  and  the  conception  of 
God  as  Perfection.  The  first  chapter  unfolded  a 
theory  of  causality,  which  knit  the  world  into  one 
intellectual  ii^ole  as  the  expression  of  amscioas 
purpose;  and  this  was  supported  by  a  searcfamg 
demonstration  of  the  presence  of  rational  ends 
in  the  vast  process  of  evolution.  The  second 
chapter  assumed  the  results  of  the  treatise  on  Ethical 
Theory;  and  argued  that  the  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  among  oar 
springs  of  action  implied  the  presence  within  us  of  a 
moral  order  which  at  once  revealed  God  as  trans- 
cendently  holy.  A  third  chapter  exhibited  the 
identity  of  the  intelligent  and  the  righteous  Will, 
and  sought  to  harmonise  the  admitted  facts  of 
suffering  and  sin  with  Creative  goodness.  The 
truths  thus  secured  were  defended  in  the  third 
book  against  the  invasion  of  Pantheism  and  the 
denial  of  Free  Will;  and  the  treatise  concluded 
with  a  fourth  book  on  *  the  Life  to  come.' 

That  the  argum^its  which  he  had  guarded  with 
such  care,  would  be  assailed  with  criticism  from 
opposite  sides,  Dr.  Martineau  well  knew;  and  a 
note  of  pathos  sounded  through  the  final  words 
of  the  preface.  The  work  was  reviewed  by  Ifr. 
W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Edinburgh  (July,  1888); 

1  PnlBce,  VOL  L,  p.  viiL 
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and  the  author  wrote  to  his  critic,  from  his  Scotch 
home,  before  the  article  reached  him: — 

Tbe  mattefs  oa  wfakh  yoa  distent  from  my  pooitloiu  I  can  in 
some  moasore  foresee :  and  as  I  do  not  find  in  old  a^e  any  hind- 
nuice  to  the  correction  of  m>inion,  I  expect  to  gain  as  mach  new 
light  tern  your  disapproval,  as  snpport  from  your  concurrence. 
It  is  plain  that  the  ultimate  problems  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics 
cannot  remain  in  the  condition  to  which  T.  H.  Green  and  the 


Cairds  hare  brought  them ;  and  one  cannot  but  eageiiy  watch 

rhich  is  to  be  taken  upon 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  fastened  my  hope  on  your  ConsthtcHve 


the  next  move  whidi  is  to  be  taken  upon  that  line  of  thought. 


Ethics,  as  the  'promise  of  its  appearmg.*  Had  I  been  likely 
to  witness  the  fulfilment,  I  should  not  have  put  forth  a  mere 
'  Study '  which  it  may  very  probably  supersede. 

The  preliminary  justification  of  the  validity  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  outward  world  followed 
the  lines  of  his  earlier  expositions,  though  with  the 
addition  of  much  penetrating  criticism  upon  Kant 
and  various  later  writers.  Once  more  he  vindicated 
the  two-fold  discovery  involved  in  the  act  of  percep- 
tion,^ a  subject  here,  an  object  there,  involving  the 
reality  of  space ;  and  a  causality  within  met  by  a 
causality  without  interpreted  in  terms  of  power 
and  will.  He  laughed  at  the  idealists  for  wanting 
to  accommodate  Space  and  Time,  with  all  their 
infinitude,  as  lodgers  within  us ;  or,  as  he  phrased 
it  elsewhere,  trying  to  '  take  the  sea  on  board  the 
boat.'  One  construction  of  our  experience  after 
another  was  examined  and  dismissed  with  some 
rent  in  its  fabric  so  that  it  could  no  longer  hold 
together ;  and  each  discarded  system  was  made  to 
support  the  fundamental  trust  on  which  he  staked 
the  whole  of  philosophy.*    ^That   our  cognitive 

2  See  mtis,  chap.  IX.  p.  504 

s  Even  a  friendly  critic  regarded  this  method  as  an  unwitting 
demonstration  of  the  uselessness  of  philosophy  (PArf.  K,  Seth 
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faculties  should  be  constituted  in  accordance  with 
Mngs  as  they  are^  is  no  more  surprising  than  that 
the  instinct  of  animals  should  adapt  their  actions 
to  things  as  they  are  to  be  ;  and  much  less  surprising 
than  would  be  a  constitution  of  them  conformable 
to  things  as  they  are  not.*  Space  and  Time  then 
remained  for  him  at  the  last^  as  they  had  been 
forty  years  before,  the  eternal  conditions  of  the 
Divine  activity. 

Thus  fai  the  position  of  Dr.  Martineau  was 
identical  with  tiiat  of  his  earUer  Essays.  He  made 
no  approaches  to  the  Berkdeyanism  of  his  youth. 
Into  the  aigument  founded  on  causality,  however, 
he  introduced  some  modifications.  He  had  broadly 
identified  Cause  with  Will,  and  under  Will  he  had 
included  Power.  He  had  described  Will  as  activity 
directed  towards  an  end;  he  had  defined  Force 
as  *Will  minus  purpose/^  Further  analysis,  how- 
ever, had  led  to  greater  precision.  The  'dynamic 
antithesis*  was  still  presented  as  begotten  in  the 
experience  of  resistance,  when  Cause  within  first 
encountered  Cause  without.  But  this  experience 
now  }aelded  two  distinct  elements.  We  put  forth 
an  energy,  or  we  exert  a  power ;  and  we  exercise 
a  will  determining  along  what  line  the  energy  shall 
act,  into  what  channel  the  power  shall  flow.    That 

Pria^e-Pattison,  HM^rt  Journal,  voL  i.  p.  449).  In  ooe  passage 
<it  win  be  noticed  with  regret)  the  Theisf  s  antipathy  to  idealim 
led  to  a  direct  charge  not  only  of  '  intellectnal  error '  bat  even  of 
'  moral  wrong/  voL  L  p.  8a  The  words  may,  however,  mean 
no  more  than  the  injustice  of  not  giving  saffident  credit  to 
simple  feeling. 

1  See  amU,  chap.  IX.  { iL    That  involved  the  explanation  of 
Wis  as  Force  phu  pozpose. 
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every  change  around  us  is  the  expression  of  power, 
Dr.  Martineau  affirmed  to  be  a  primary  intuition  ;^ 
it  is  involved  in  our  earliest  consciousness ;  it  is* 
given  to  us  immediately  as  part  of  our  experience, 
and  as  such  becomes  the  basis  of  our  whole  con- 
ception of  reality.  But  though  the  element  of  power 
is  essential  to  our  idea  of  cause,  it  does  not  constitute 
it.  That  ultimate  factor  lies  in  the  will,  which 
settles  where  and  for  what  end  the  power  shall 
work.  The  real  cause  of  any  change  (or  phenome- 
non) is  that  which  fixes  why  it  shall  be  thus  and 
not  oihermse.^  This  involves  a  preference  or  selec- 
tion. From  the  conception  of  Will,  therefore,  the 
element  of  Force  was  now  discharged ;  there  was 
left  only  *the  choice  between  two  alternative 
directions  of  activity.'*  This  choice  belongs  to 
the  Ego  within  :  but  by  what  means  the  voUtion  of 
the  willing  Ego  directs  or  sustains  the  eneigy 
lodged  in  the  ph)^ical  organisation,  remains  a 
mystery  to  which  there  is  no  due.*   . 

'  ^  See  the  essay  entitled  '  Is  there  any  axiom  of  Causality  ?  ' 
(1870) :  Essays,  iii.  567. 

s  '  The  only  power  required  £or  a  Cause  is  the  power  of  "  making 
a  difference  "  ^:   A  Study  of  Religion,  L  341. 

<  Schopenhauer  is  criticised  lor  identifying '  J^iil  with  the  wrong 
element,  viz,,  with  the  permanent  quantity  Force,  instead  of  wi£ 
the  phenomenal  act.  Cause,  which  gives  direction  to  a  portion 
of  the  store ' :  ibid.  i.  31 1. 

*  The  briefest  summary  of  his  view  is  perhaps  to  be  found  at 
the  dose  of  his  discussion  of  the  idealism  of  Prof.  Royce.  '  We 
rest  on  the  position  that  power  is  known  to  us  exclusively  by 
our  own  exercise  of  it,  not  in  the  mere  muscular  delivery  of  an 
act,  but  in  the  internal  initiation  or  direction  of  it ;  that  in  our 
mtuitive  belief  of  causality  we  mean,  that  aU  phenomena,  as 
such,  issue  from  power  wnich  is  not  phenomenal :  that  each 
phenomenon  is  determined  to  be  this  and  not  that,  by  an  act  of 
will,  immediate  or  mediate :  and  that,  in  thinking  of  causation 
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The  intuitive  explanatkm  of  all  the  changes  around 
us  as  the  expression  of  Power  seems  to  demand  some 
further  treatment  of  that  conception.  On  the 
metaphysical  side»  it  is  left  like  Being,  in  a  certain 
ontological  gloom.  But  in  the  field  of  scientific 
observation  its  manifestations  can  be  tabulated 
and  compared.  There,  the  work  of  fifty  3^ears 
showed  a  rapid  reduction  of  difierences  ;^  the  goal 
was  already  in  sight  where  all  forces  can  be  fused 
into  one  homogeneous  power,  and  physics  and 
psychology  are  brought  into  at  least  numerical 
conformity.  In  this  scene,  how  is  it  that  a  single 
cause  can  produce  such  diversified  efifects:  or,  in 
other  words,  what  is  the  relation  of  power,  will» 
and  intelligence  in  God  ?  This  question  he  had 
already  essayed  to  answer,'  but  he  handles  it  now 
more  confidently.  The  general  ground  of  his  treat- 
ment was  indicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  A* 
Armstrong,  ere  his  work  had  assumed  its  final  fonn, 
Aug.  3,  1884. 

In  relerring  events  in  the  nnmond  world  to  the  Will  of  God, 
the  question  ariaet,  how  much  yoo  will  inolnde  in  what  yon  call 
a  tangle  event  ?  Is  the  drop  of  rain,  or  the  shower,  or  the  tissue 
of  relations,  cloud,  air,  earth,  and  their  magnetism,  the  individual 
object  to  which  we  must  apptopriate  a  separate  CMne  volition  ? 
Or  are  we  to  pulverise  the  conception  stm  further,  and  reserve  a 
distinct  thought  for  every  molecule  at  the  drop,  and  for  each 
atom  of  its  hydrogen  and  its  oxygen,  etc  ?    No  doubt  it  is  quite 

we  are  absolutely  limited  to  the  one  type  known  to  us  :  and  so, 
behind  every  event,  whatever  its  seat  and  whatever  its  form, 
mitst  post,  near  or  far,  the  same  idea,  taken  from  our  own  volun- 
tary activity.  This,  it  is  plain,  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  all 
which  happens  in  nature  has  One  kind  of  cause,  and  that  cause 
a  Will  like  ours ;  and  that  the  universe  of  odginated  things 
is  the  product  of  a  supreme  Mind.'    Ibid.  i.  229-250. 

^  Compare  the  essay  on  Oersted,  1852,  ante,  chap.  XI.  }  u. 

s  In  '  Nature  and  God;  i860 ;  see 'miI#,  chap.  XI.  i  lii. 
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poMibla  to  treat  all  dasaificatioo,  and  gathmng  up  €d  phenomena 
under  laws,  as  a  mere  device  for  sappjying  cmtcoes  for  our  lame 
facoltifls,  and  as  having  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the  moke  and 
mmining  of  the  universe.  In  that  case  we  shoold  see  the  whole 
contents  of  Space  and  Time,  could  we  but  take  the  Divine  view, 
break  up  into  unlimited  multitudinonsness,  with  no  Kinds, 
and  no  Rules,  giving  centres  of  unity  for  things  and  acts.  To 
me  this  seems  to  oorrMpond  with  the  mere  childishness  x  in- 
dpiency  of  ^teUect.  llie  whole  process  of  Thought  or  Mind 
is  one  of  Generalisation,  giving  command  over  many  things  in 
one  Idea ;  the  conception  of  eadi  Law  carrying  a  sweep  of  insight 
or  foresight  over  all  the  phenomena  which  it  embraces.  As  these 
laws  themselves  gradual^  cease  to  be  isolated,  and  merge  in  some 
higher,  a  perpetual  approach  is  made  towards  a  formula  of 
uiSfication,  witlun  the  meaning  of  which  the  oosmical  history 
would  be  contained.  As  this  is  our  process  of  ascent  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Universe,  I  cannot  but  accept  the  sublime 
Gredc  conception  that  it  represents  in  regress  the  very  steps 
of  progress  by  which  the  Divine  Thought  works  out  its  p|re- 
ooQCcptions  into  individnalisation.  Of  course  the  comprehensive 
preconception  embraces  all  possible  cases  of  its  application, 
]ust  as  much  as  if  each  was  seen  in  itsdf  alone.  And  if  the  ques- 
tion be  raised  whether  the  unification  which  attaches  to  the 
inUlhdual  order  can  be  carried  also  into  the  executive  act  of  the 
realising  Will,  I  find  a  sufficient  answer  in  your  own  comparison 
of  Natural  Laws  to  Habits  of  the  Divine  Mind,  for  Habit  is 
precisely  that  mode  of  living  and  mental  action  ^diich,  once 
adopted,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  separate  volition  in  each 
applied  instance.  And  I  see  nothing  to  forbid  our  ascription 
to  a  Perfect  Mind  of  a  power  of  Generic  Volition,  comprehending 
an  instances  at  once  that  Ue  within  a  determinate  intention. 

The  conclusion  reached  along  these  lines  was 
that  the  Laws  of  Nature  are  willed  as  methods^ 
and  the  groups  or  kinds  of  sentient  beings  are  willed 
as  ends.  The  inter-connections  are,  indeed*  too 
intimate  to  allow  us  to '  insulate  the  units  of  volition.' 
But  the  action  of  God  in  the  world  is  deliberately 
likened  to  that  of  our  volitional  causality  effected 
through  co-ordinated  movements  of  our  physical 
frame.  The  difference  is  that  the  power  which  our 
wills  set  in  motion  through  our  limte  is  not  our  own ; 
it  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  causality  of  the  universe. 
'So  feu*  as  we  are  children  of  Nature/  admitted 
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Dr.  Martineau  to  Ifr.  Armstrong  (March  2«  i888)» 
*  God  lives  in  us  :^  so  far  as  we  are  above  Nature, 
we  live  in  him.  The  human  psychological  fact 
is  all  that  I  know,  viz.,  that  what  I  will  is  often 
an  effect  several  steps  off;  and  that,  while  I  am 
intent  on  this  alone,  the  intermediate  Unks  instru- 
mental to  the  result  somehow  supply  themselves 
without  me.  And  all  that  is  not  our  causality  is 
God»s.' 

If  Will  consists  in  choice  between  alternative 
possibilities,  its  exercise  implies  intention  in  the 
mind  that  wills.  What,  then,  are  the  marks  of 
such  intention  ?  They  are  defined  as  selection, 
combination,  and  gradation.  Where  these  are 
discerned,  intelligence  or  mind  is  present.  The 
intuitive  interpretation  of  the  world  as  the  product 
of  Will  suggc^  the  question  whether  its  actual 
constitution  displays  these  required  marks.  In 
an  argument  of  extreme  acuteness,  enriched  with  a 
wide  variety  of  zoological  illustrations,  Dr.  Martineau 
examines  the  evolutionary  process  as  presented 
by  its  advocates,  and  produces  overwhelming 
evidence  that  it  has  not  been  conducted  without  a 
Mind.  The  metaphyseal  difficulties  involved  in 
all  teleological  conception  are  one  by  one  discussed 
and  disallowed ;  the  objections  from  the  alleged 
blemishes  in  Nature  are  chased  vivaciously  through 
many  a  striking  detail ;  for  Death  a  place  is  im- 
pressively vindicated  in  the  economy  of  the  world 
of  life  ;  and  the  chapter  on  *  God  as  Cause  *  concludes 
with  an  exposition  of  his  implicit  attributes,  universal 

^  Cantimst  the  language  of  '  Nature  and  God/  mnU,  p.  384. 
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power,  unity,  and  thought  ;^  leading  to  the  graudi 
9esult~'  There  is  Que  univeiBal  Cau96»  the  infinite 
and  eternal  seat  of  all  power,  an  omniscient  Mind» 
ordering  all  things  for  ends  selected  with  per^t 
wisdom/ 

.  From  the  outer  world  Dr.  Ifartineau  turns  to  the 
inner  to  seek  the  character  of  the  Cause  thw 
recognised  as  universal,  wise,  supreme.  The  Dualism 
of  Perception  is  matched  by  a  Dualism  of  Conscience. 
Just  as  the  conflict  of  causalities  reveals  the  presence, 
of  a  Will  that  meets  our  own,  so  does  the  graduated 
worth  among  our  springs  of  action  disclose  a  Will 
which  by  its  moral  authority  claims  our  own.  It 
is  not  something  simply  other  than  ourselves;  it 
is  something  higher  ;  the  sense  of  Duty  relates  us 
at  once  to  Him  to  whom  our  all^[iance  is  due. 
Vainly  has  it  been  endeavoured  to  constitute  this 
moral  sentiment  out  of  the  collective  judgment 
of  society :  what  is  thus  evolved  is  not  conscience 
at  all ;  the  interested  preferences  of  men  can  never 

^  space,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  eternal  condition  requisite 
for  his  causality.  Is  Matter  also  etemaUy  coincident  with 
him  ?  He  appears  at  one  time  to  incline  to  that  view  (vol.  L 
p.  237]  with  Plato ;  it  rdieves  the  difhailty  of  providing  a  genesis 
for  '  tne  whole  volume  of  Force ' ;  but  on  the  other  hand  '  re- 
linqniiAes  the  prahkm  ol  catisation  instead  of  solving  it.'  He 
inclines  finally  to  the  hypothesis  of  Boscovich  (voL  I  p.  407), 
an  interesting  recurrence  to  the  teaching  of  PriesUey  (anU,  p.  laa) 
jnst  as  his  revival  of  the  argument  from  de«gn  was  a  sort  of 
rehabilitation  of  P^ey.  The  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  Space 
carried  with  it  the  admsssioa  that '  the  intdligHiiUty  of  the  cosmos 
^  no  proof  of  its  brag  a  produd  of  inteUigence.  Space  is  intel- 
liaihle,  furnishing  propositions  indnbitably  certain,  and,  with 
Time,  the  whole  system  of  mathematical  laws  (incinrttng  those 
o<  number).  Ye^  neither  of  these  are  products  oi  God :  and  all 
inorganic  material,  whether  proceeding  from  him  or  not,  has  to 
be  conformed  to  these  laws.  WiU  can  as  little  create  these  laws 
as  anailulate  them.'  .  (To  Prof,  G.  Lyon  Turner,  May  X4.  i9S3.) 

K3 
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be  traaarauted  into  the  summons  of  the  Everiastmg^ 
Right.  As  apprehended  fay  the  consdenoe^  God 
realises  on  an  infinite  scale  the  qualities  which  we 
conceive  to  belong  to  Perfection  of  character, 
benevidence  towards  all  sentient,  justice  towards 
all  moral  beings,  and  amity  towards  all  like  minds. 
After  iht  analogy  of  Nature  which  constitutes  one 
intellectual  organism,  humanity  may  be  r^;arded 
as  one  moral  organism.  Reason  f(»:  ever  tends 
towards  some  single  formula  that  should  comprehend 
the  several  groups  of  derivative  sciences;  and 
conscience  in  like  manner  prophesies  of  one  triunqdi- 
ant  Divine  Law  which  shall  at  last  Uend  our  poor 
efforts  in  some  perfect  work. 

The  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  God  as  Cause 
and  God  as  Perfection  at  once  encounters  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  presence  of  suffering 
and  of  sin.  The  Christian  Stoic  does  not  flinch 
from  the  frankest  recognition  of  appalling  facts: 
but  he  will  have  no  lyric  exaggeration,  nor  describe 
the  animated  world  as  engaged  in  universal  war. 
He  warns  us  against  illusions  of  imagination,  and 
points  out  that  the  infliction  of  pain  is  never  an 
end  in  itself :  he  boldly  pleads  that  in  the  cosmic 
order  God  has  limited  his  own  freedom,  and  the 
objections  founded  on  his  power  to  bar  out  im- 
perfections have  no  place  in  a  system  of  definite 
gelations  and  predetermined  action,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  different  scheme  would  have  brought 
better  possibilities;  he  displays  suffering  as  the 
*  postulate  of  our  moral  nature '  and  the  discipline 
of  its  elevation.  When  he  passes  to  the  dire  aggre- 
gate of  human  sin  it  is  again  with  the  same  reserve 
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and  control.  New  argoment  indeed  there  is  none. 
Not  for  tiie  first  time  do  we  learn  that  *  a  universe 
which  no  sin  could  invade  neither  could  any  char- 
acter inhabit ' ;  that  to  *  set  up  an  absolute  barrier 
against  the  admission  of  wrong  is  to  arrest  the 
^stem  of  things  at  the  mere  natural  order  and 
detain  life  at  the  stage  of  a  human  menagerie/ 
Yet  no  earnest  mind  can  read  this  chapter  without 
quickened  S3mipathy,  a  sense  of  moral  exhilaration 
in  the  presence  of  a  lofty  spirit  that  surveys  vast 
pro^>ects  of  humanity  from  a  summit  of  untiring 
endeavour  and  achieved  faith.  In  a  strain  of  noble 
eloquence  the  seer  unfolds  the  great  panorama  of 
history.  What  does  he  find  there  ?  A  succession 
of  the  triumphs  of  brute  force  ?  a  *  Martyrdom  of 
Man  *  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  the  record  of  the 
constantly  growing  ascendancy  of  the  higher  powers 
within  us ;  the  Providence  of  God  has  not  shown 
itself  by  excluding  moral  evil,  and  consequently 
dispensing  with  a  moral  world ;  but  it  so  guides  the 
vicissitudes  of  centimes  and  the  conflicts  of  nations 
that  the  lower  forces  are  gradually  superseded 
by  the  rising  sway  of  reason,  right,  and  love.^ 

The  vindication  of  Theism  in  contrast  with  a 
Pantheistic  int^pretation  of  the  world,  and  a 
necessarian  explanation  of  human  nature,  adds 
little  to  the  main  argument,  but  reinforces  and 
heightens  its  ethical  impressiveness.    To  the  Edin- 

1  This  constmctioa  of  the  I^ty  as  one  '  Person '  rendered  a 
philosophical  Ttinity  (such  as  Coleridge  had  presentei)  un* 
necessary.  In  a  P^P^  entiUed  '  A  Way  oat  of  the  Trinitarian 
Controversy'  (published  in  1886),  Essays,  iL  he  explained  the 
nnderiyinjf'  ideas  of  the  orthodox  worship  of  Christ  (the  Son) 
as  xeaUy  identical  with  the  Unitarian  conception  of  the  Father. 
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burgh  Reviewer,  indeed,  it  apf)eared  tbat  the 
'belief  iu  an  Everliving  God*  aooordiog  to  the 
author's  opening  confession  of  faith,  was  n^er 
really  proved ;  it  was  assumed  as  one  of  his  postu- 
lates, and  he  osdy  unfolded  its  implicit  oontents.^ 
The  criticism  drew  from  I^.  Ifartineau  the  f oUowipg 
comments. 

To  Mr.  W.  L.  CouBfirsv. 

The  Polcbar,  Aug.  X3«  xSSS. 

It  wms  a  lorprise  to  me  to  find  that  I  had  aasiimed  as  a  fiist 
principle  the  existence  of  an  '  everliving  God,  ie.,  of  a  Divine 
Mind  and  Will  raliag  the  nnivene  and  Ik^ldlng  nkoral  raiatioae 
with  mankind.'  For  this  developed  lonu  of  reUgiona  belief 
I  set  up  no  such  claim  ;  regarding  it  only  as  a  product  of  legiti- 
mate  xvSectioo.  under  gukUnce  of  two  distinct  first  nrindplai^ 
vis.,  Every  actual  phenomenon  is  determined  from  a  plurality  oi 
possibles  ;  and,  The  springs  of  voluntary  action  have  a  relative 
worth,  inherently  commending  them  to  prefersoce.  The  object 
of  the  book  was  to  show  kom  these  two  postulates,  fairly  treated, 
terminated  in  the  behefo  with  which  you  represent  it  as  starting. 

Sept.  3.  1MB. 

I  see  how  neariy  the  extreme  simplicity  of  logical  structure  in 
my  book  brings  its  Theism  into  a  ^osMtf^  rather  than  a  amchuum. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  process  involved  in  blending  its  two 
principles  into  the  idea  of  '  God,'  vis.,  (t)  that  a  causal  power 
must  be  Personal,  but  need  not  be  Blocal ;  (ii)  that  a  derivatxre 
Moral  consciousness  carries  in  it  the  implication  of  a  Causal  Moral 
Consdottsness.    As  the  non-Ego  which  we  inter 


interpret  by  the 
former,  and  the  Ego  which  we  mterpret  by  the  latter,  are  insepar- 
able parts  of  the  same  world,  they  nave  Oat  Cause,  in  which  tneir 
predicates  are  united.  I  quite  admit  that  the  conclusion  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  moral  conscionsnesB  of  the  thinker 
himself ;  and  that,  as  a  mere  intellectual  observer  of  the  outward 
course  of  nature,  he  could  not  construe  it  into  a  moral  order ; 
ie.,  he  could  not  be  a  Theist.  But  once  being  so,  in  virtue  of  his 
moral  consciousness,  he  has  to  deal  with  the  non-moral  phenomena 
of  the  world  as  best  he  can  ;  as  difficulties,  no  doubt,  nnrednoed 
as  yet  to  the  known  undolying  order,  but  not  as  competent 
witnesses  against  its  reality.  '  Immtoral '  features  of  the  Univeoe 
I  cannot  admit  to  be  observable  at  all,  the  r^tive  tAtft 
oootenplated  being  no  object  of  outward  petocptioA. 


^EtUnbftrgk  Review,  voL  dxviii.  p.  71. 
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The  author  and  his  critic  in  this  friendly 
sion  still  moved  in  the  limits  of  logic.  They  were 
concerned  with  postulates,  argumentSi  and  con- 
dosions.  From  this  point  of  view  Dr.  Martinean 
nsed  sometimes  to  say  that  there  was  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  God 
as  for  that  of  other  human  beings  besides  ourselves. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  is  mediate :  it  is  reached 
through  something  more  certain.  But  in  the  field 
of  religion  the  believer  longs  for  an  immediate  vision  ; 
he  desires  to  feel  himself  not  only  placed  in  a  rdation 
through  which  the  Divine  spirit  may  play  upon  his 
own,  but  actually  conscious  of  tiiis  communion 
of  the  Infinite  Thought^  Holiness,  and  Love.  Every 
reader  of  Dr.  Martineau's  sermons  knows  how 
constantly  this  was  his  theme,  as  he  unfolded  the 
secrets  of  the  hidden  life.  Does  he,  then,  allow 
it  no  place  in  his  formal  philosophy  ?  When  he 
has  laid  bare  the  final  mystery  of  conscience,  and 
identified  it  as  the  recognition  of  *a  Law  which 
holds  for  all  thinking  and  voltmtaiy  beings,  universal 
and  supreme/  he  adds  r — 


I  care  not  whether  this  be  called  an  immsdtats  visiom  of  God 
1b  the  eacpcriences  of  oonacienoe;  or  whether  it  be  taken  as 
mn  inference  drawn  irom  the  data  they  supply.  It  is  the  tmth 
contained  fai  them :  with  one  man  it  may  be  only  im^citly 
Mt  in  their  aolemn  and  myttic  character  ;  with  another  exj^itly 
and  immediately  seen  emerging  from  them  as  they  oome,  and 
auJdng  him  the  Seer  of  God  rather  than  the  reasoner  about  him.^ 

The  language  of  his  last  treatise.  The  Seat  of 
AiUhoriiy  in  Relighnt  is  perhaps  more  definite. 
In  a  discussioii  on  '  Natural  and  Revealed 


^  A  Study  of  Religion,  voL  i*  p.  30. 
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consctence  is  regarded  as  the  organ  of  revdatioa^ 
where  spirit  is  present  with  spirit,  the  disclosure  is 
'  seU-disdosurC)  the  evidence  self-evidence,  tiie 
apprehension,  as  we  say,  intuitive.'^  There  are, 
indeed,  variations  of  intensity  in  the  Divine  life 
in  our  humanity :  here  it  is  more,  there  less,  dearly 
unveiled;  *with  some  never  passing  bejrond  dim 
yearnings  and  impersonal  ideal  images  of  sometiiing 
right  and  noble  that  draws  them  <m ;  with  others 
clearing  itself  into  the  personal  presence  and  real 
communion  of  the  supremely  holy.*  By  designating 
God  as  *  personal '  Dr.  Martineau  meant  to  describe 
him  as  thinking,  willing,  loving.  The  human  person 
he  conceived  as  at  <mce  separate  from  its  Divine 
Author,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  invested  by  a 
creative  act  with  an  independent  will,  3ret  as  so 
linked  with  the  infinite  life  which  was  its  source 
that  God  was  manifested  in  it,  revealed  within  it 
the  Law  of  his  own  Holmess,  di^)la3^  the  very 
processes  of  his  Thought,  and  wakened  a  reqx>nse 
to  his  Affection.  This  is  surely  the  meaning  of  a 
phrase  strongly  condemned  by  Dr.  Caldecott  and 
Prof.  Pringle-Pattison,  which  describes  the  Moral 
Law  as  'imposed  by  an  authority  foreign  to  our 
personality/  Prof.  Pringle-Pattison  admits  the 
'  objective  nature  *  of  the  law :  it  is  not  invented  by 
man  for  himself :  he  recognises  it  as  there  witiiiB 
him,  though  not  of  him  (i.e.,  not  constituted  out 
of  any  process  of  experience,  though  at  first  real&ed 
in  it).  If  a  man  has  not  hitched  himself  into  his 
place  in  the  universe,  his  moral  like  his  mental 

1  Page  305. 
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equipment  must  be  due  to  some  personaUty  other 
than  his  own.^ 

On  such  a  pttsoa  what  is  the  effect  of  Death  ? 
The  fourth  and  last  book  answers  this  question 
with  the  affirmation  of  a  '  life  to  come.'  Often  had 
the  preacher  dealt  with  this  theme,  but  never  with 
the  same  completeness.  He  meets  the  physiologist 
who  declares  that  organ  and  function  are  inseparably 
connected ;— when  the  organ  no  longer  exists,  the 
ftinction  ceases  too.  The  problem  demands  an 
epquiry  whether  body  and  soul  are  thus  related ; 
and  when  the  assertion  is  disproved,  the  objection 
deduced  from  it  has  no  more  vaUdity.  But,  asks 
one  meta{di3^sician,  must  not  that  which  he^ns  to 
he,  at  last  come  to  an  end  ?  How  can  the  finite 
person,  enquires  another,  hold  its  ground  against 
the  infinite  ?    The  suggestions  are  bom  of  fedse 

^The  somewhat  grotesque  presentment  of  Dr.  Martineaii's 
doctrine  of  God  and  man  as  '  two  forces  poshing  against  one  an* 
other '  {HMeri  JounuU,  vol.  i.  p.  463)  most  be  modified  before 
the  view  that  man  is  not  a  '  fdfce/  except  in  so  far  as  he  shares 
a  phyacaX  oiganisatkm  whose  power  bdongs  to  natore,  and  is 
thus  part  of  the  life  of  God  (ante,  p.  576).  Into  the  question 
how  far  the  conception  of  lustory  as  a  divinely  guided  advance 
towards  some  higher  goal  was  compatible  with  his  interpretation 
of  free-wiU,  Dr.  Biartineau  did  not  ezplidUy  enter.  He  probably 
conceived  it  as  medukted  by  the  appearance  of  higher  minds 
from  time  to  time,  which  drew  the  lower  towards  their  own  eleva* 
tion. — ^The  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  apprehension  of 
Beauty  was  much  criticised.  Dr.  Martineau  was  not  unwilling 
to  recognise  it  *  for  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Knight  he  wrote  (July 
II,  1871)  of  his  Theism  as  '  the  necessaiv  interpretation  of  two 
or  three  confluent  intuitions— ^  Causahty,  of  Obligation,  and 
of  Beauty— of  which  it  finds  the  unity  and  repose.  Cp.  also 
Mr.  Armstrong's  reference  to  a  conversation,  in  his  analysis, 
MarHneau^s  *  Study  of  Religion,'  (1900),  p.  ziiL  But  he  thought 
the  sentiment  of  Beauty  needed  to  be  '  baptised '  (onto,  chap. 
XV.  p.  542)  before  it  could  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
ReligK».  Cp.  the  reference  to  Greece,  in  the  speech  at  Notting- 
ham, April  a8,  1876. 
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idcar  of  personality,  it  is  replied,  as  if  it  had  a  quan-' 
titative  value,  whereas  its  true  .significance  lies  in 
quality  or  intentity  of  being,  to  i^nch  the  analogies 
d  the  phjaical  world  do  not  ap{^.  The  main 
itress  of  the  argument,  when  the  initial  difficulties 
have  been  removed,  falls  on  the  indications  that  the 
powers  lodged  in  onr  thought,  our  consdenoe, 
our  affections,  are  on  too  vast  a  scale  for  our  present 
Mfa,  and  suggest  infinite  possibilities  which  only  the 
future  can  fulfil.  This  incomi^teness  is  especially 
obvious  in  the  field  of  character,  where  the  moral 
training  which  appears  to  be  the  Divine  end  of  our 
creation  is  continually  baulked  by  death,  and  ai^>eab 
for  a  continuance  bqrond.  From  this  point  of  view 
he  repUed  to  a  correspondent  who  had  uiged  on  him 
I>r»  Westcott^s  remark  that  an  argument  founded 
on  tiie  concq>tion  of  the  soul  as  a  simple  *  essence  * 
proves  too  much.;  it  is  as  good  for  an  existence 
before  birth  as  after  death. 

To  Mr.  AsTBUft  RicxxTT. 

The  Pokhar.  Oct  x6,  1894. 

W«tcott  finds  ■ome  writers  ooatending  ia  controversy  with 
the  materialists,  for  the  simsle,  uncompounded,  and  therefore 
ilKlissoloble  essence  of  the  sou ;  and  on  this  ground  resting  their 
chum  of  permanent  existence  lor  it.  And  he  says,  truly  enough, 
that  sucn  ejnsUncs  must  be  read  backward  as  well  as  forwiiurd 
Into  the  future.  And  so  it  actuaUy  was  by  the  Platonists: 
who  looked  upon  the  entities  which  became  human  as  uncreated 
naits,  each  an  elementary  atom  of  Divine  being,  snsoeptible  ol 
migratory  entry  as  a  nucleus  into  successive  groups  of  living 
eonditions  of  feeling  and  action.  Let  it  be  granted  that  this 
SMtapfaysical  notion  has  been  worited  up  into  ei»  argument.— 
SIM  and  off/y  one — ^lor  the  '  soul's  permanence  hereafter/  That 
any  second  or  ulterior  argument  can  be  pointed  out  that  is 
'based  npon'  it,  I  venture  to  Question.  To  tie  up  'every 
argument  in  the  same  bundle  with  this  cast-off  bit  of  outworn 
metapfaysk  is  too  free  imd  easy  a  method  of  being  rid  Of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  stake  all  on  the  a$Ukoritaim0  otu. 
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If  the  argumatt  Irapn  the  amplicity  of  hnmaterial '  eieeiice ' 
were  good  at  all,  it  wonld  be  good  in  a  universe  without  God 
foilMT  than  the  uncreated  souls  as  tiHle  gods)  and  without  moral 
distinctions :  lor  the  '  simple  entities '  Mk  nothing  from  either ; 
being  there  on  their  own  account,  and  having  begun  to  be.  So 
isr  is  this  from  being  true  of  any  modem  theory  of  a  life  to  come, 
that  its  invariable  presuppositions  are  th^  Theistic, — of  a  Personal 
God,  creative  and  all-rulinff, — and  Ethical, — of  a  Mohd  Law 
i«ivealed  in  Conscienoe.  as  the  Divine  guide  to  all  free  beings; 
Apart  from  these  two  data,  the  present  and  the  future  are  alise 
dark  to  us ;  nor  is  there  anything  worth  a  rational  beingf  s 
e&tbet  seeing  or  foreseeing.  It  is  not  from  the  persistence  id 
itself  of  a  metaphyseal  essence,  but  from  the  movement  of 
spirttual  growth,  and  the  experience  of  personal  relations,  char- 
actenstic  of  an  expanding  nature,  that  all  religious  insight  comes. 
And  the  unquenchable  thirst  that  sends  men  (and  surely  the 
Christlike  most  of  all)  age  after  age,  to  the  Eternal  Fountain 
for  more  life  than  can  be  found  here,  is  due  to  their  consciousness 
of  capacities  and  affections  that  are  an  overmatch  for  the  con* 
ditions  and  the  limits  of  the  mortal  lot,  and  are  plainly  equal  to 
claims  of  larger  scope  and  love  deeper  in  intensity  and  divinet 
in  its  aims.  Who  does  not  know  that  he  is  made  for  more  than 
he  now  is  and  does,  and  has  to  climb  so  long  as  he  has  a  footing 
on  this  world  ?  and  see  the  higher  steps  he  might  yet  take  beyond 
the  last,  had  he  but  the  grant  of  Hme  ?  We  tive  by  aspiration, 
hope,  and  worship :  and  unless  the  ideals  which  transcend  the 
present  reveal  the  realities  of  the  future,  death  falls  as  the  light- 
VAg  flash,  and  blights  the  promise  of  our  being.  How  is  it  pos' 
sible  for  one  who  is  conscious  of  his  rdation  to  the  '  Father  of 
spirits'  to  believe  himself  thus  flung  off  the  ladder  of  ascent 
inviting  him  from  earth  to  heaven  ? 

Soch  considerations  as  these,  drawn  from  our  own  moral 
and  spiritual  life,  and  from  the  related  character  and  government 
of  God,  are  whoUy  prospecHve,  and  have  nothing  to  say  against 
our  beginning  to  be,  when  we  are  bom  into  this  world. 


IV. 

The  completion  of  the  Study  of  Religion  Opened 
the  way  for  renewed  concentration  on  the  enquiries 
into  the  origins  of  Christianity,  which  had  occupied 
the  continuous  thought  of  Dr.  Martineau  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  For  this  final  effort  he  girded 
himself  without  delay.    The  nucleus  of  the  new 
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book  ¥ra8  found  in  a  series  gI  papers  b^gim  in  x873« 
under  the  urgency  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bdlows,  and 
issued  in  an  American  Bfaganne,  entitled  Old  mmd 
New.  The  cessation  of  the  periodical  suiqiended 
the  completion  of  the  author's  design,  which  was 
now  resumed  with  ampler  resouroesi  and  on  a  larger 
scale.  His  purpose  was  thus  expressed  to  his 
venerable  cousin,  Mrs.  Turner,  in  a  letter  of  tiie 
summer  of  1889. 

In  the  work  which  I  am  trfing  to  complete,  my  aim  has  beea 
to  state  tk$  wMe  cau  of  the  reli^poiis  inteirpretation  of  the  wodd 
and  life,  as  it  stands  in  the  esdstmg  state  at  knowledge,  whether 
scientific  or  historical.  The  chief  additional  features  unnoticed 
in  the  two  previous  books  win  therefore  be  the  estimate  qf 
Christianity,  and  the  criticism  of  its  sources  and  early  history ; 
involving  a  rejection  for  our  time— of  the  ecclesiastical  Christ- 
ianity, tmt  a  devoted  adherence  to  the  R§Hgion  of  Ckrist  kimssif, 
as  the  supreme  realisation  of  the  right  relation  between  the 
human  spirit  and  the  divine. 

The  book  was  issued  in  the  spring  of  1890,  under 
the  title  of  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.^  In 
accordance  with  his  explanation  to  Mrs.  Turner, 
it  included  an  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  his 
Theistic  interpretation  of  the  universe  and  the 
conscience ;  an  analysis  and  refutation  of  the  daim 
to  Authority  embodied  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  a  criticism  of  the  similar  daim  to  discover 
infallible  orades  of  divine  truth  in  the  Bible ;'  an 

1  Cp.  the  similar  title  in  a  Scheme  of  Sermons  (1841)  ante,  p.  245. 

s  This  took  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  the  origins  of  the 
Four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts.  It  was  severely  coodemiied 
by  many  of  his  critics.  The  restrained  force  of  Dr.  Martinesa's 
reply  in  the  Preface  to  the  third  edition,  1S91,  was  eqpedafiy 
noteworthy.  Grounds  for  legitimate  differences  of  judgment 
are  indicated  by  Dr.  Drummond  in  the  I.ifs,  iL  155  ff.«  and  in 
detail  concerning  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  bis  recent  treatise.  rA« 
Cha^acUr  mmd  AutkorMkip  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1903. 


, 
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enquiry  into  the  true  character  and  oiigan  of  Revela- 
tion, which  was  transferred  from  the  sphere  of 
commtinicated  truth  addressed  to  the  mind,  and 
seated  in  the  moral  authority  of  conscience,  so 
that  instead  of  being  an  exceptional  process  recorded 
once  for  all  in  a  book,  it  is  provided  by  the  structure 
of  our  nature,  and  is  part  of  the  Divine  method  of 
the  education  of  the  race.  No  reader  familiar  with 
his  modes  of  thought  could  fall  into  the  confusion 
of  some  of  his  critics,  who  chaiged  him  with  elimina- 
ting the  supernatural,  which  constituted  for  him 
the  perpetual  atmosphere  of  his  trust  and  aspiration, 
his  prayer  and  love.^ 

From  the  theory  of  religion  Dr.  Martineau  turned 
to  its  historical  exemplification  in  Christianity. 
The  fourth  book  of  the  treatise  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  an  examination  of  the  different  types  of  doctrine 
presented  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  Per- 
son and  Work  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  noteworthy  sign 
of  the  progress  of  *  scientific'  study,  that  no  one 
thought  of  reproaching  him  for  abandoning  the 
traditional  Unitarian  explanations  of  his  youth.  As 
he  expounded  the  conceptions  of  Paul  or  the  Christ- 
ology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  he  found  himself  again 
and  again  in  do^  juxtaposition,  if  not  in  positive 

1  This  part  of  the  work,  however*  prodnced  a  deep  impression. 
At  a  dinner  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  in  the  May  term,  1890, 
a  discnsnon  arose  over  some  <S  its  positions,  and  a  very  eminent 
Scotch  theologian  of  the  Free  Kinc  summed  it  up  by  saying. 
'The  whc^  book  comes  to  this,  that  the  fomidations  of  religion 
are  in  the  reason,  and  the  conscience,  and  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  that  proposition,'  he  added  emphatically,  'no  one  can 
gainsay.'  The  same  speaker  expressed  his  surprise  that  in  the 
critical  part  of  his  boos  Dr.  Maitineau  made  no  reference  to  the 
researches  and  conclusions  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  Drummond. 
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concurrence,  with  the  interpretatians  of  ecclesiastical 
theology.  He  could  not,  indeed,  accept  them  as 
intrinsically  valid,  but  he  admitted  them  as  the 
meaning  of  the  texts.  The  aipmient  which  evoked 
the  gravest  disapproval,  was  that  by  which  he  sought 
to  reheve  Jesos  of  having  ever  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah.  This  he  had  suspected  for  more  than 
forty  years :  be  was  certain  of  it  now.  It  involved 
very  free  handling  of  the  Synoptic  narratives; 
he  bddly  justified  the  excisions  it  required.  He  had 
flung  aside  the  whole  Messianic  expectation  as  an 
Israelitish  dream  in  the  ^  Vaughan '  sermon  ;^  and 
it  seemed  to  wound  his  reverence  for  Jesus  that  he 
should  have  been  entangled  in  a  group  of  ideas 
which  had  so  seriously  misled  the  Church.  They 
were  incompatiUe  vnih  the  essence  of  religion  as 
he  discerned  it  in  the  soul  of  Christ  himself  ;*  thev 
were  not,  therefore,  part  of  his  own  teaching ;  they 
were  the  reflection  on  to  his  own  career  of  the  faith 
of  the  first  disciple^.  This  veil  of  contemporary 
expectation  the  critic  attempted  to  remove;  and 
when  the  process  of  elimination  was  complete; 
he  presented  in  a  final  chapter  of  singular  freshness 
and  power  a  glowing  picture  of  'the  Christian 
Religion  personally  realised,*  where  Jesus  is  deline* 
ated  as  *  Prince  of  Saints,*  perfecting  the  conditions 

1  Anii,  tbap.  XI.  p.  359^ 

>Dr.  Martincan  jiiitified  Uie  hm  of  'Clirist'  as  a  penonal 
name,  apart  from  its  meaning  as  Mesnah.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  long  abandoned  the  ose  of  the  tenn '  Lord/  which  appeand 
to  him  to  imply  an  ttn<|iialified  claim  to  obedience.  *  u  Jeass 
were  here,'  he  said  one  day  to  a  Jnnior  CoUeagne. '  would  yov  da 
straight  ofi  anything  he  told  yon  } ' 
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Of  the  pure  rdigiaus  life,  and  revealing  the  highest 
possibilities  of  the  human  soul.^ 

Such  was  his  last  great  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
faiths  for  which  he  had  laboured  more  than  sixty 
years.  Many  had  been  his  changes  of  opinion ; 
Ilis  loyalty  of  service  to  truth  had  been  constant. 
To  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Blatchford  he  revealed  the  secret 
which  had  determined  his  purpose  (July  30,  1890). 

The  insensible  changes  of  thooght  induced  by  experience 
and  reflection  had  so  accumulated  during  a  long  life,  that  the 
crowing  total  of  my  erroneous  teachings  in  the  past  became  a 
burden  upon  my  conscience ;  and  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  ere  I 
teive  those  to  whom  my  words  were  spoken,  to  correct  whatever 
might  mislead,  and  render  a  report  as  true  as  I  can  make  it  at 
the  latest  date.  The  revision  necessarily  brines  me  many 
reproaches ;  but  they  are  more  than  countervailed  by  assurances 
Hke  yours,  of  sympathetic  response  and  accepted  help.  In  our 
time  no  path  is  so  lonely  ana  hard  to  keep  as  the  via  Media 
in  Religion,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  contemptuous  shafts  of  a^pnos- 
tidsm  on  one  side  and  the  thunder  of  ecclesiastical  artillery 
on  the  other. 

To  Francis  W.  Newman  Dr.  Martineau  sought 
(for  the  last  time)  to  justify  his  estimate  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity  (Nov.  13,  1892).  Very 
pathetic  was  the  endeavour  of  the  two  venerable 
friends  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding. 

Whether  the  personality  of  Jesus,  as  historically  accessible 
to  us.  warrants  the  appeal  which  I  make  to  it  as  a  standard  of  the 
spiritual  life,  is  a  fair  question  by  no  means  easy  to  determine. 
I  admit  that  his  sinlessness  was  held  by  the  early  Church  as  a 
necessity  of  doctrine,  and  not  as  a  biographical  fact.  I  admit 
that  no  biography,  however  authentic,  could  strictiy  prove 
sach  a  position.  I  admit,  further,  that  our  Gospels,  if  accepted 
en  masse  and  indiscriminately^  would  oblige  me  to  surrender 
it.    But  far  from  saying  with  you  that  '  nothing  smaller  than  a 

1  See  the  conclusion,  p.  652.  The  reader  should  remember 
the  peril  under  which  tnese  concluding  chapters  were  written, 
ante,  p.  512^.  For  his  admission  that  the  excisions  needful  to 
sttstam  his  thesis  were  more  numerous  than  he  would  himself 
have  thought  legitimate  some  years  before,  see  ante,  p.  $3^ 
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totttl  TCpa^^iion  ol  the  How  TcstMDOt  is  north  attitiimiUi^ 
1  am  convinced  that  it  is  within  the  resources  of  critical  aoalvsis 
to  sever  the  wheat  from  the  chaft  of  eaiiy  Christian  tradition, 
and  gain  an  insight,  long  deemed  impossiUe,  into  the  origin  ol 
the  Apostolic  and  post-Apostdlic  Christendom,  and  the  stadia 
of  its  growth*  And  the  closer  my  stody  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
the  stronger  is  my  persiiasion  that  the  dividing  fine  oetweco  die 
nnanthentic  and  the  authentic  elements  of  the  narrative  rids 
ns  of  the  mass  of  questional^  matter, — Mnwrianir  pretensions. 
Apocalyptic  announcements,  miracalous  incidents,  parables  of 
HeU-judgment,  and  counsels  of  prudent  wrong, — ^while  saving  for 
nndymg  reverence  words  of  spiritual  depth  and  traits  of  tender 
beauty,  and  the  movements  of  a  life  disposed  of  by  pore  faith 
and  love.  I  own  that  measured  by  quantity  akmc,  the  residiiary 
treasure  of  the  Gospel  thus  '  expurgated '  (as  3rou  say)  does  not 
bulk  large :  but  what  the  gold  is  worth  when  the  quarts  is 
crushed  out,  and  why  it  has  a  value  so  imperii^ble,  I  have  tried 
to  say  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Seat  of  Auikoriiy.  Of '  man-wor- 
ship '  1  am  not  afraid,  where  the  very  ground  of  the  veneration 
for  him  is  his  own  absolute  self-sorrender  to  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  his  iniitation  to  us  to  be  fellows  with  him  in  this  Sooship. 
It  is  precisely  this  distinctively  human  attitude  of  uplooktng  trust 
which  consecrates  for  us  the  personality  of  Jesus  ;  and  this 
necessarily  holds  him  to  the  human  leveL  Not  till  this  is  left,  and 
more  or  less  exchanged  for  supnkwnan  attributes  and  functions, 
does  Saint-worship,  with  its  ecclesiastical  mischiefo,  arise.  Att 
moral  reverence  towards  higher  character  is  no  doubt  homo- 
|[eneous  with  the  religious  feeling.  But  where  pure  Theism 
is  already  enthroned,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  dependent  ranks 
of  the  hierarchy  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  supreme.  .  .  . 
But  this  controversial  tone  towards  you  is  distasteful  to  me ; 
and  I  will  say  no  more.  Ma^  each  of  us  be  ftdthfnl  to  soch  light 
as  he  has  I    No  difierence  in  its  measure  or  kind  will  make  me  h 


Your  affectionate  friend. 

Jambs  BftAmnxAU. 

Another  correspondent,  Mr.  Arthur  Rickett,  drew 
from  the  religious  psychologist  a  justification  of 
the  *  subjective '  method  which  some  of  his  critics 
had  censured. 

The  Pdlchar,  May  30,  1895. 

Yon  are  quite  entitled,  in  strictness  of  logical  criticism,  tp 
lay  any  stress  it  may  seem  to  deserve  on  my  inconsistent  moods 
of  mind  towards  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  It  is  very 
true  that  among  elements  of  the  narrative  alike  unaccredited 
t^  adequate  external  testimony,  I  do  retain  some  and  reject 
others  on  grounds  of  internal  concordance  or  discocdance  with 
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tibr  ■weacB  of  the  pcnooality  of  Janit,  as  already  gathered  from 
the  really  historical  materials  famished  by  the  other  Goq>els. 
My  laith  even  in  these  earlier  records  rests  much  more  on  the 
unqae  portraiture  they  present  of  a  human  life  perfected  in  its 
rations  with  the  Divine  Father,  than  on  the  security  of  their  wit- 
ness borne  to  particular  facts  and  words.    Traditions  floating 
about  in  shreds  of  oral  r^Kirt  for  thirty  or  forty  years  before  being 
pcedptated  into  the  UHera  scripta  now  in  our  hands,  cannot  but 
lose  m  the  process  much  that  they  had,  and  pick  up  yet  more 
that  they  liad  not :  and  no  subsequent  care  m  sifting  them,— 
such  as  Luke,  for  example,  claims  to  have  bestowed  on  them, — 
can  sever  for  us  the  pure  history  from  its  accretions.    But  tradi- 
tioQ  woricsupooly  themateriabof  the  common-place  imagination ; 
it  cannot  invent, — it  can  only  impair  and  spoil, — the  peraonality 
of  a  Christ;    crediting  it  with  ever  more  startling  marvels  of 
phjmal  power,  while  lowering  its  ideal  grandeur  and  spiritual 
perfection.    In  reading  the  Sjrooptic  reports  of  the  life  and  words 
of  Jesus,  I  cannot  hdp  recognising  on  certain  passages  of  action 
or  discourse  the  stamp  of  a  IHvme  originality,— of  an  insight 
which,  in  its  utterance,  constitutes  Revdation:    that  ker$  I 
am  in  contact  with  him,  I  can  never  doubt :  v^iile,  in  sharpest 
contrast  with  these,  are  a  few  incidents  and  not  a  few  utterances 
which  no  host  of  witnesses  could  induce  me  to  ascribe  to  the 
authca'  of  the  others.    Hie  internal  evidence  thus  inevitably 
controls  the  extemaL    It  is  then  but  a  slight  step  further,  if  it 
is  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  external ;  and  to  carry  its  own 
weight  when,  in  a  later  and  less  attested  gospel,  sayings  flow 
from  the  hps  of  Jesus  which  are  wfaoUy  in  character  with  those 
wiuch  have  already  brought  us  to  his  net.    If  he  did  not  utter 
them,  they  are  at  all  events  the  outcome  of  his  ^ririt  in  its  re- 
Mnerating  work  upon  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  Church. 
On  these  grounds  I  think  it  quite  permissible  to  let  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  prolong  for  us  into  the  second  century  the  appeal  of 
Jesus  to  his  disciples,  so  fer  as  it  preserves  its  own  tone ;   the 
more  so  as  it  is  always  possible  that  the  writer  may  have  fallen 
in  with  a  vein  of  traditions  not  hitherto  wrought  into  the  evan- 
gelical narrative. 

Your  former  remark  on  my  self-variance  with  regard  to  the  text 
'  Come  unto  me,'  is  perfectly  just.^  I  used  to  read  the  text,  as 
others  still  do,  with  merelv  the  feeling  that  in  Jesus  rest  was  found 
lor  the  weary  and  heavv-utden ;  and  how  beautifully  such  a  thing 
was  said  of  kim.  And  no  otherwise  do  I  think  now.  Not  till 
afterwards  did  I  realise  that  beautiful  it  would  not  be,  tor  him 
to  say  it  of  himself.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  error  in  the 
accounts  of  him  is  that  what  disciples  have  truly  felt  about  him, 
has  been  put  back  into  his  mouth,  as  spoken  beforehand  of  himself. 

^C|>.  The  Seat  of  Authority,  p.  581-3,  a  passage  which  excited 
iHde-^ircad  dinqypfdbatkMi. 
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At  fourscore  years  and  ten  he  is  still  ready  wtth 
unabated  energy  to  respond  to  a  challenge,  and 
sends  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fish 
a  final  confession  of  faith  (June  5»  1895). 

No  doobt,  the  (question  about  the  rekttioii  in  which,  as  modenia 
deriving  our  religion  from  the  Jesiit  Christ  of  history,  we  stand 
to  his  Personality,  is  one  of  hardly  less  difficulty  than  tmportanoe. 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  aitffidal,  existing  only  foe  minds 
preoccupied  by  untenable  tests  for  knowing  IXvine  agency  from 
nndivine,  and  by  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  a  predestined 
order  in  every  province, — moral  as  well  as  physiod,^— of  the 
constituted  universe.  According  to  the  first  of  these  postulates, 
the  Creator  organised  a  set  of  Forces  to  which  he  coomiitted  the 
blind  but  sure  evolution  of  all  phenomena  in  their  pmjectad 
croups  and  sequences.  His  own  agency  escpends  itself  in  institute 
mg  Uiis  executive  of  delegates :  and  if  it  is  ever  to  nappear, 
it  must  be  in  some  change  not  provided  lor  in  this  system  oi 
Nature,  and  irreducible  to  any  of  its  '  laws.'  Hence  the  idea 
that  only  in  '  signs  and  wonders,'  in  miracles,  is  Cod  evidenced, 
and  the  Divine  must  needs  be  identical  with  the  ancnnaloas. 

As  this  first  postulate  is  thus  hdd  as  the  plea  for  miracles, 
it  implies  that  there  is  room  for  them,  if  required ;  i.e.,  tluit 
Divine  Omnipotence  has  not  been  all  used  up  in  constructing  ths 
natural  wcMrld,  but  that  there  is  a  reserve  of  possibilities  on  wfa^ 
the  Revealing  God  may  draw  for  startling  media  of  self-manifesta- 
tion. This  reserve  of  anything  jponilde  beyond  the  actual  the 
second  postulate  denies :  the  Divine  Infinitude  paying  its^ 
out  fully  in  the  Cosmos,  and  having  no  store-doset  of  unwrooglit 
contingent  realisations  besides.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  one  honv^ 
geneous  predetermined  necessity  dominating  the  whole  univerae 
without  distinction  of  Moral  law  from  Phjfsiad  law,  or  of  Psraooal 
Will  from  animal  impulse,  or  of  either  from  mechanical  force. 
The  Universe,  once  set  a-going,  is  a  self  ^acting  machine :  and  its 
moving  figures,  though  seeming  to  take  each  its  own  way, 
are  but  puppets  danced  upon  a  stage  by  an  invisible  operator 
at  the  gathering  up  of  the  wires,  under  a  '  reign  of  law '  tlms* 
absolutely  universal  (as  mere  Naturalism  assumes),  there  can  be 
no  Reuelaiion  supplementinjg  what  may  be  inferred  from  its  work- 
ing about  the  attributes  of  its  Author. 

If,  then,  miracles,  wrought  by  htm  or  on  him  are  tndispeasabis 
credentials  of  '  Christ  the  Revealer,'  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
hesitation  at  our  modem  scholars  about  so  describing  him: 
for  the  historical  critidsm  of  the  last  half-oentnry  has  certainly, 
divested  the  Gospels  of  their  character  of  personal  testimony 
by  known  witnesses,  and  reduced  them  (at  least  the  Synoptics) 
CO  a  gathered  reoord  of  popular  tradition,  with  the  usual  mingling 
of  genuine  memory  and  imaginative  intiposlation,  •doMrsd' 
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into  easiest  written  iom  during  forty  years  from  the  departure 
of  Christ.  How  much  we  may  legitimately  receive  on  such 
hearsay  and  anonymous  evidence  (for  the  names  were  not  attached 
to  the  Gospels  till  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century)  must 
largely  depend  on  the  internal  credibility  of  the  contents.  While 
it  cannot  accredit  reports  of  raising  the  dead,  and  walking  on 
the  sea,  it  mav  place  bejrond  doubt  the  unique  and  unimaginaUe 
personality  of  Jesus,  and  the  nnritual  truth  of  his  teachings 
so  far  transcendixijg;  the  genius  of  his  age. 

Instead  of  treating  the  scheme  of  Natural  Law  as  a  delegation 
from  God,  leaving  him,  as  it  were,  free  for  fresh  agency  frcnn 
moment  to  moment,  suppose  it  to  be  for  ever  executed,  as  well  as 
at  first  devised  by  him.  This  persistent  activity  would  constitute 
his  '  Immanence  in  the  world,'  whose  so-called  forces  would  be 
varieties  of  his  WilL  So  far  as  they  were  a  legislation  of  fixed 
resolves,  they  would  be  equivalent  to  habits  in  us,  to  which  we 
are  pledged,  and  on  which  others  depend.  But  when  the  '  Uni- 
formity of  Nature '  is  assumed  universally,  the  word  '  Nature ' 
must  not  be  taken  as  coextensive  with  all  that  exists,  but  be  limited 
to  that  which  is  not  Mind  or  Spirit,  For,  as  Persons  we  are 
consdo^  of  choosing,  i.e.,  of  determining  an  alternative  one  way 
when  we  might  have  determined  it  the  other.  This  is  the  pre- 
requisite condition  of  all  Moral  life,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
InteUectual,  whether  on  the  human  scale,  or  on  a  superhuman. 
To  God,  therefore,  the  Supreme  Blind,  we  must  attribute  over 
and  above  the  habitual  energy  of  Natural  Law,  the  free  volition 
that  meets  the  exigencies  m  dependent  beings,  also  free.  In 
the  former  field,  he  conducts  the  steadfast  order  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  brings  the  punctual  seasons,  peoples  the  elements 
with  life,  all  under  necessity  of '  fulfilling  his  word.'  In  the  latter 
he  plants  out  self-conscious  and  self-directing  minds,  infinitesimal 
repetitions  of  himself  wiUi  the  Divine  characteristics  of  spiritual 
bong,  the  discernment  of  the  better  from  the  worse,  and  the 
optional  creative  power  over  either.  For  the  training  and  dis- 
cipline of  agents  thus  endowed  with  elective  will,  an  environment 
must  be  provided  in  which  not  every  movement  is  fore-ordained, 
but  an  adequate  store  of  alternative  possibilities  remains.  Thus 
only  can  it  be  a  suitable  practising-ground  for  the  probationarv 
growth  of  a  finite  spirit  from  the  caxnal  beginnings  to  the  god- 
like crown  of  its  experience. 

Will  he,  then,  who  prepares  this  <^tional  field  and  sends  on 
to  it  responsible  human  souls,  take  no  continuous  interest  in  it. 
and  absent  himself  from  its  awful  experiments  ?  Will  he  not 
rather  commune  with  the  children  of  his  Spirit,  to  rebuke,  to 
impel,  to  suggest,  to  encourage,  to  quicken,  and  inspire,  according 
to  their  several  needs  ?  And,  as  nothing  so  draws  the  inferior 
grades  of  righteousness  as  the  winning  presence  of  a  higher, 
will  he  not  himself  help  this  function  of  the  frdthful  by  a  tender 
touch  of  sympathy  and  a  fiash  of  deeper  insight  ?  The  in- 
tuitions of  conscience  declare  themselves,  under  adequate  inter- 

02 
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pretatloii,  to  be  gpomxnt  mspiraHons  :  and  as  they  exist  in  vanona 
degrees  of  range  and  intensity  up  to  a  maximntn  in  the  pre- 
eminently holy,  we  cannot  look  upon  a  Christ  bat  as  the  chief 
of  God's  appointed  Revealers.  In  his  life  of  communion  with 
God,  religious  experience,  as  known  to  us.  reaches  its  acme, 
and  the  ideal  relation  between  the  hnxnan  spirit  and  the  Divin« 
is  realised.  If  in  any  other  instance  the  elevation  has  been 
reached,  it  has  not  been  historically  presented  so  as  to  single  itself 
out  as  a  revelation  to  us  of  whMt  we  are  meant  and  called  to  be. 
If  ever  scmiething  higher  is  set  before  us,  it  will  be  time  enoogh 
to  quit  the  step  on  which  we  stand.  But  some  objective  per- 
sonalisatioa  of  our  ^nritual  sonship  to  God  is  essential  to  hold 
ns  in  brotherly  unity  together  and  carry  a  religious  inspiratioa 
into  Morals. 

Such  was  the  faith  which  the  Teacher  had  won 
from  the  manifold  experience  of  a  strenuous  career. 
Among  the  English  Theologians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  none  had  covered  so  wide  a  range ;  *  none 
possessed  so  varied  a  knowledge;  none  had  more 
completely  blended  the  highest  efforts  of  speculation 
with  graces  of  character  or  the  trusts  of  a  lowly 
heart.  He  was,  it  is  true,  identified  with  th^ 
defence  of  no  specific  doctrine  of  Christian  theology, 
for  the  reason  that  his  special  concern  was  with  the 
intellectual,*  moral,  and  spiritual  truths  on  which 
any  theology  must  hereafter  be  based.  He  lived 
in  an  age  which  has  often  been  described  as  the 
*  New  Reformation.'  He  made  it  the  woric  of  his 
life  to  tmderstand  the  movements  of  thought 
around  him,  to  trace  their  effects  upon  the  ancient 
faith,  and  to  restate  the  truths  transmitted  from 
the  past  in  forms  harmonious  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  time.^  He  conducted  his  own  people  through 
a  great  religious  change,  and  with  ungrudging  devo- 
tion placed  at  their  service  gifts  whose  influence 

1  See  aMi$,  p.  540. 
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happily  spread  fax  beyond  the  liimts  of  a  small 
community.  His  whole  being  was  a  living  protest 
against  the  spirit  of  sectarianism;  so  that  the 
Anglican  sighed.  Cum  talis  sis^  utinam  noster  esses, 
and  the  Presbyterian  prayed.  Sit  mea  anima  cum 
iUo.  If  it  be  true  that  religion  will  be  more  and  more 
clearly  divided  in  future  between  those  who,  accept- 
ing the  principle  of  external  authority,  range  them- 
selves along  the  path  that  leads  to  Rome,  and  those 
who  (with  varying  pace)  follow  the  flag  of  freedom 
in  the  search  for  truth,  the  two  great  English  repre* 
sentatives  of  these  tendencies  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  will  be  John  Henry  Newman  and  James 
Martineau.  To  Martineau  this  position  came  un- 
sought, and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties.  For  all 
his  intellectual  daring,  he  desired  no  leadership; 
he  might  accept  it  as  inevitable  and  fulfil  his  trust 
without  reserve ;  but  he  was  too  simple  for  ambition ; 
there  was  no  spur  for  him  in  Fame,  when  the  way 
of  Duty  lay  clear  before  him.  That  he  had  spoken 
the  last  word  for  philosophy  to  his  age,  he  never 
dreamed.  But  whatever  may  become  of  his  system- 
atic works,  his  sermons  will  be  alwa)^  part  of  the 
best  English  libraries  of  devotion ;  and  they  will 
prove  the  truth  of  his  life-long  conviction  that  the 
trusts  of  religion  which  underlie  its  varying  historic 
forms,  can  be  stated  in  language  whidi  speaks  to 
universal  experience  and  reveals  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts.  On  those  who  were  brought  into 
close  relations  with  him,  he  left  an  incommunicable 
impression  of  greatness.  He  counted  himself,  indeed, 
in  the  order  of  ^  dependent  minds.*  He  could  hardly 
believe  that  others  could  look  to  him  and  be  enlight- 
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eiied;  and  the  trembling  expressions  of  reverence 
and  S3mipathy  which  younger  men  sometimes 
ventured  to  offer,  seemed  to  awake  a  gratitude  which 
was  ahnost  more  than  they  could  bear.  From  him 
they  had  learned  *  to  live  and  act,  and  serve  the 
future  hour ' ;  his  was  the  love,  hope,  faith,  which 
taught  them  to  *  feel  that  we  are  greater  than 
we  know.'  *"  Among  the  societies  of  men,'  he  once 
wrote,^  ^  it  is  ever  the  greater  spirits  that  morally 
sustain  the  less ;  and  as  the  scale  of  realized  excel- 
lence ascends,  the  conscience  of  us  all  is  ashamed 
to  linger,  and  eventually  rises  too.  We  are  lifted 
by  the  souls  of  mightier  wing,  and  are  set  where 
otherwise  our  feet  would  not  have  dimbed.'  Be- 
cause James  Martineau  ran  and  was  not  weary, 
there  are  many  who  will  *  walk  and  not  faint.' 

^  Th€  Seat  of  Autkoriiy  in  Religion,  p.  73. 


THE  END. 
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